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Page  357.  line  19.  from  top,  lor  '*  varying  from  3502.  to  1,9001.  a  year,**  read 
«  varying  from  3002.  to  8002.  a  year." 
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president,  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  has  4,0002L  a  year,"  —  read"  Those 
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PART  III. 

INDUSTRY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

CHAPTER  II.  — Minks   and  Minerals. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Great  Britain,  if  not  superior,  are  at  least 
equal  to  those  of  any  otlier  country.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  boast  of 
mines  of  gold  or  silver ;  but  we  possess  what  is  of  still  more  import- 
ance to  a  manufacturing  nation,  an  all  but  inexhaustible  supply  of 
the  most  excellent  coal.  Iron,  the  most  useful  of  all  the  metals,  is 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  of  an  exceedingly  good  quality, 
in  most  parts  of  the  empire.  Our  tin  mines  are  the  most  productive 
of  any  in  Europe ;  and  we  have  also  very  productive  and  valuable 
mines  of  copper,  lead,  manganese,  &c.  Our  salt  springs,  and  beds  of 
fossil  salt,  are  alone  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  world  for  an  inde- 
finite period. 

The  most  valuable  minerals  are  situated  in  the  western  and 
northern  parts  of  England ;  and  in  the  southern  and  middle  parts 
of  Scotland.  The  English  mines  are  by  far  the  most  important. 
Were  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  Isle  of  Portland,  in  Dorset- 
shire, to  Rugby  in  W^arwickshire,  and  thence  to  Hartlepool,  on 
the  coast  of  Durham,  the  country  to  the  east  of  it  would  be  found 
to  l)e  destitute  of  coal,  copper,  tin,  lead,  salt,  &c.  Iron  is,  indeed, 
found  in  various  places  to  the  eastwanl  of  the  line  now  mentioned ; 
but,  owing  to  the  want  of  coal,  it  is  not  wrought.  This  district  may, 
therefore,  as  compared  with  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  be  said  to 
be  destitute  of  minerals ;  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  also,  of  those 
branches  of  industry  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  which  an 
abundant  supply  of  minerals  is  necessary. 

W^e  begin  our  notices  of  the  different  minerals  with  that  of  coal,  by 
far^thc  most  important  and  valuable  of  them  all. 
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2  MINf:S    AND    MINERALS. 

1.  Coax.  — It  is  hardljr  posbible  to  exaggerate  the  advantages  England  derives 
from  her  vast  beds  of  coal.  In  this  climate,  fuel  ranks  among  the  principal 
necessaries  of  life ;  and  it  is  to  our  coal  mines  that  we  owe  abundant  and 
cheap  supplies  of  so  indispensable  an  article.  Had  they  not  existed,  wood 
must  have  been  used  as  fuel ;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  any  attention  to 
the  growth  of  timber  could  have  furnished  a  supply  equal  to  the  wants  of  the 
present  population  of  Great  Britain,  even  though  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cultivated  land  had  been  appropriated  to  the  raising  of  trees.  But,  however 
great  and  signal,  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  we  derive  from  our  coal  mines : 
they  arc  the  principal  source  and  foundation  of  our  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial prosperity.  Since  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  coal  has  be- 
come of  the  highest  importance  as  a  moving  power ;  and  no  nation,  however 
favourably  situated  in  other  respects,  not  plentifully  supplied  with  this  mi- 
neral, need  hope  to  rival  those  that  are,  in  most  branches  of  manufacturing 
industry.  To  what  is  the  astonishing  increase  of  Glasgow,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  &c.,  and  the  comparatively  stationary  or  de- 
clining state  of  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Salisbury,  and  other  towns  in  the 
south  of  England,  to  be  ascribed  ?  It  cannot  be  pretended,  with  any  show  of 
reason,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  are  naturally  more  ingenious,  enter- 
prising, or  industrious,  than  those  of  the  latter.  The  abundance  and  cheap- 
ness of  coal  in  the  north,  and  its  scarcity,  and  consequent  high  price,  in  the 
south,  is  the  real  cause  of  this  striking  discrepancy.  The  citizens  of  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  &c.  are  able,  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  to  put  the 
most  powertul  and  complicated  machinery  in  motion ;  and  to  produce  results 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  have  not  the  same  cojmnand  over  coal, 
or,  as  it  has  been  happily  defined,  "  hoarded  labour."  Our  coal  mines  have 
been  somcthncs  called  the  Black  Indies ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  have 
conferred  a  thousand  times  more  real  advantage  on  us  than  we  have  derived 
from  the  conquest  of  the  Mogul  empire,  or  than  we  should  have  reaped 
from  the  douunion  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  They  have  supplied  our  manu- 
facturers and  artisans  with  a  power  of  unbounded  energy  and  easy  of  con- 
trol ;  and  enabled  them  to  overcome  difficulties  insurmountable  by  those  to 
whom  nature  has  been  less  liberal  of  her  choicest  gifts. 

Consumption  of  Coal  in  Great  Britain,  —  It  is  uncertain  when  coal  first 
began  to  be  used  amongst  us  as  fuel :  probably  it  did  not  long  precede  the 
13th  century.  In  1281,  however,  Newcastle  is  noticed  as  having  some  trade 
in  this  article.  In  the  rei^  of  Edward  I.  its  use,  in  London,  was  prohibited, 
because  of  the  supposed  mjurious  influence  of  its  smoke.  This  prohibition 
was  renewed  at  several  subsequent  periods,  but  to  no  purpose.  Experience 
showed  that  the  smoke  was  not  deleterious ;  while  the  growing  scarcity,  and, 
consequently,  increased  price,  of  timber,  and  the  superiority  of  coal  as  an 
article  of  luel,  secured  its  ascendency  in  despite  of  every  obstacle.  Since  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  it  has  become  almost  the  only  description  of  fuel  used  in 
London,  and  in  most  other  towns  and  districts  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  consumption  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  is  immense.  It  was  recently 
estimated  by  &Ir.  Taylor,  an  experienced  coid  owner  and  engineer,  at 
L5,68(),0(K)  tons,  exclusive  of  the  exports  to  foreign  countries.  We  suspect, 
however,  that  this  estimate  is  a  great  deal  under  the  mark.  The  yearly  im- 
portation of  water-borne  coal  into  the  port  of  London  amounts,  at  present,  to 
about  2,0j0,0()0  tons.  The  population  of  the  district  that  derives  its  prin- 
cipal supply  from  this  source  amounts  to  about  2,200,000,  or  2,300,000,  giving 
an  annual  consumption  of  nearly  a  ton  to  each  individual.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  several  very  extensive  gas  works,  breweries,  &c.  in  London,  in 
which  large  quantities  of  coal  are  consumed  ;  and  the  population  may  be 
reckoned  more  opulent,  and,  consequently,  able  to  consume  more  fuel  than 
that  of  most  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
paratively high  price  of  coal  in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity  reduces  its  con- 
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mmption  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes  considerably  below  the  level  of  the 
Qonsumption  of  the  same  classes  in  Lancashire  and  other  coal  counties.  Thu 
accurate  researches  of  Dr.  Cleland  show  that,  in  1831,  when  the  population 
was  202,000,  the  consumption  of  coal  in  Glasgow  amounted  to  437,000  tons. 
We  believe  we  shall  make  a  lilieral  allowance  for  the  coal  consumed  in  cotton 
factories,  and  other  public  works  of  a  description  not  carried  on  in  London,  if 
we  estimate  it  at  225,0«>0  tons;  which  would  leave  212,000  tons,  or  more  than 
a  ton  for  each  individual,  for  the  domestic  consumption  of  the  city.  — 
(New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  No.  7.  p.  162.)  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, we  should  be  disposed  to  think  that,  including  the  consumption  of  coal 
in  gas-works,  breweries,  distilleries,  brick-works,  soap-works,  sugar-refineries, 
bakehouses,  and  such  sort  of  businesses  as  are  carried  on  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  may  be  estimated  at  nearly  the  sanie 
rate,  or  at  al)out  a  ton  of  coal  for  each  individual,  exclusive  of  the  consumption 
in  iron-works  and  other  great  branches  of  manufacture.  This  would  give 
16,500,000  tons  for  what  may  be  called  the  domestic  consumption  of  the 
island;  though,  to  be  within  the  mark,  we  shall  take  it  at  only  15,000,000 
tons.  The  domestic  consumption  of  coal  in  Scotland,  in  1813,  is  estimated, 
in  the  General  Report  (vol.  i.  p.  Q6,),  at  2,000,000  tons ;  the  population 
being,  at  the  time,  under  1,900,000.  But  to  this  quantity  many  very  large 
additions  have  to  be  made. 

The  quantity  of  iron  annually  produced  in  Great  Britain  may  be  taken  at 
700,000  tons ;  and  the  quantity  of  coal  required,  at  an  average,  to  produce 
each  ton  of  iron,  including  that  used  by  engines,  &c.,  may  be  estimated  at 
b\  tons ;  giving  a  total  of  3,850,000  tons  consumed  in  the  making  of  iron. 
According  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture, in  1817,  was  upwards  of  500,000  tons ;  and  the  manufacture  has 
since  more  than  doubled;  so  that,  allowing  for  greater  economy,  we  may 
fairly  estimate  the  consumption  of  coal  in  the  cotton  trade  at  800,000  tons  a 
year.  Its  consumption  in  the  woollen,  linen,  and  silk  trades  cannot  be  less 
than  500,000  tons.  The  smelting  of  the  copper  ores  of  Cornwall  consume 
annually  about  250,000  or  300,000  tons ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  brass 
and  copper  manufactures  require  nearly  as  much.  In  the  salt-works  of 
Cheshire,  Worcestershire,  &c.  the  consumption  is  probably  not  under,  if  it 
do  not  exceed,  300,000  tons.  The  consumption  in  lime-works  may,  it  is 
believed,  be  estimated  at  500,000  tons.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
total  annual  consumption  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  may  be  moderately  estimated 
as  follows :  — 

Tonf. 

Domestic  conmmption,  and  smaller  manufactures             -           -  15,000,000 

Production  of  pig  and  bar  iron              ...  3,850,000 

Cotton  manufacture                     ....  800,000 

Woollen,  linen,  silk,  &c        -             -                 -                 -           -  500,000 

Copper  smelting,  brass  manufactures,  &c.                 -                      -  450,000 

Salt-works                  -                  -                      ...  800,0(X) 

Lime-works                         -                         -                        .             .  500,000 


21,350,000 
Eiporti  to  Ireland  -  -  -  -  750,000 

Ditto  to  colonies,  and  foreign  parts  -  -  G00,000 


Total  -  -     22,700,000 


In  this  estimate  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  coal  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  hardware  and  cutlery  at  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  &c. ;  so  that 
for  this,  among  other  reasons,  we  do  not  think  it  can  be  justly  accused  of 
exaggeration. 
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If  we  suppose  that  the  above  quantity  of  22,700,0000  tons  costs  the 
consumer,  at  an  average,  7s,  a  ton,  it  will  be  worth  in  all  7,9i5,000/.  a  year  ! 

Supphf  of  Coat  in  Etifrland  — The  importance  of  coal  as  a  necessary  of  life, 
and  the  degree  in  which  our  superiority  in  arts  and  manufactures  depends  upon 
our  obtaining  supplies  of  it  at  a  cheap  rate,  has  naturally  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  the  question,  as  to  the  period  when  the  exhaustion  of  the  coal 
mines  may  be  anticipated.  But  the  mvestigations  hitherto  made,  as  to  the 
magnitude  and  thickness  of  the  different  coal-beds,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  may  be  wrought,  are  too  vague  and  unsat'sfuctory  to  afford  grounds  for 
forming  any  thing  like  a  tolerably  near  approximation  to  a  solution  of  this 
question.  But  such  as  they  arc,  they  are  sufRcient  to  show  that  many  centuries 
must  elansc  before  posterity  can  feel  any  serious  difficulties  from  a  diminished 
supply  ot  coal.  According  to  Mr.  Taylor,  to  whose  estimate  of  the  consumption 
of  coal  we  have  already  referred,  the  coal-fields  of  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land are  adequate  to  furnish  the  present  annual  supply  for  more  tlian  1,700 
years.     We  subjoin  Mr.  Taylor's  estimate:  — 

Estimate  of  the  Extent  and  Produce  of  the   Durham  and   Northumberland 

Coal-fields. 

DURHAM.  Sq.  Milci. 

From  South -Shields   southward  to  Castle  Eden,  21  miles ;    thence  west- 

ward  to  West  Auckland,  3^  miles ;  north-east  from  West  Auckland  to 

Eltringham,  33  miles ;  and  then  to  Shields,  22  miles ;  being  an  extent 

or  area  of  -  -  -  -  -  -     594 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

From  Shields  northward,  27  miles,  by  an  average  breadth  of  0  miles    243 

837 

Portion  excavated,  in  Durham,  on  Tyne,  say  -  -  -     39 

,  on  Wear         -  -  -    40 


—  79 
in  Northumberland,  say  13  miles  by  2  -        26 


105 


732 


Estimating  the  workable  cool  strata  at  an  average  thickness  of 

12  feet,  the  contents  of  1  square  mile  will  be  12,390,000  tons, 

and  of  732  square  miles    -  -  -  -     9,069,480,000  Tons. 

Deduct  l-3d  part  for  loss  by  small  coal,  interceptions  by  dikes, 

and  other  interruptions  -  -  -  -     3,023,160,000 

Remainder         -         -      6,046,320,000 


This  remainder  is  adequate  to  supply  the  present  vend  from  Newcastle, 
Sunderland,  Hartley,  Blyth,  and  Stockton,  of  3,500,000  tons,  for  a  period  of 
1,727  years. 

It  will  be  understood  that  this  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  coal  in  Durham 
and  Northumberland  can  only  be  an  approximation,  especially  as  the  south- 
eastern coal  district  of  Durham  is  yet  almost  wholly  unexplored ;  but  the 
attempt  is  made,  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  the  public  that  no  appre- 
hension need  be  entertained  of  this  valuable  mineral  being  exhausted  for 
many  future  generations. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  extent  of  coal-field  in  the  northern  and  south- 
western districts  of  Northumberland ;  but  the  foregoing  comprises  that  which 
is  continuous  and  roost  suitable  and  available  for  exportation.  —  (JLord^ 
Beport,  1829,  p.  124.) 

Dr.  Buckland,  the   eminent  geologist,  considers   this  estimate  as   very 

Scatly  exaggerated;  but  in  his  examination  before  the  committee  of  the 
ouse  of  Commons,  he  quotes  and  approves  a  passage  of  Bakewell's  Geology, 
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in  which  it  is  Btatod,  that  the  coal-beds  in  South  Wales  arc  alone  sufficient  to 
supply  the  whole  present  demand  of  England  for  coal  for  2,000  years.  The 
passage  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Fortunately  we  have  in  South  Wales,  adjoining  the  Bristol  Channel,  an 
ahnost  exhaustless  supply  of  coal  and  iron-stone,  which  are  yet  nearly  un- 
wrought.  It  has  been  stated,  that  this  coal-field  extends  over  about  1 ,200 
square  miles ;  and  that  there  are  23  beds  of  workable  coal,  the  total  average 
thickness  of  which  is  95  feet ;  and  the  quantity  contained  in  each  acre  is 
100,000  tons,  or  65,000,000  tons  per  square  mile.  If  from  this  we  deduct  one 
half  for  waste,  and  for  the  minor  extent  of  the  upper  beds,  we  shall  have  a 
clear  supply  of  coal  equal  to  32,000,000  tons  per  square  mile.  Now,  if  we 
admit  tnat  5,000,000  tons  from  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  mines  is 
equal  to  nearly  one  third  of  the  total  consumption  of  coal  in  England,  each 
square  mile  of  the  Welsh  coal-field  would  yield  coal  for  100  years*  con- 
sumption; and,  as  there  are  from  1,000  to  1,200  square  miles  in  this  coal- 
field, it  would  supply  England  with  fuel  for  2,000  years,  after  all  our  English 
coal  mines  are  worked  out."  —  (  See  also  Mr.  Bakewell^s  art.  on  the  Geology 
of  England,  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  85 — 90.)  ♦ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  more,  to  show  the  futility  of  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  our  coal  mines.  But,  though  we  were 
shut  out  from  South  Wales,  and  though  the  supply  in  Northumberland  and 
Durham  were  far  more  limited  than  it  really  is,  we  should  have  nothing  to 
fear.  In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  there  are  many  extensive  coal-beds 
hitherto  wholly  untouched.  In  Staffordshire  the  coal-beds  are  of  immense 
magnitude,  that  round  Dudley  being  no  less  than  30  feet  thick  I  It  is 
true  that,  in  the  present  slovenlv  mode  of  working  the  mines,  more  than 
tuH)  thirds  of  the  coal  is  left  in  the  mine  and  wasted  (BakcocWs  Geology, 
4th  ed.  p.  183.) ;  but  it  is  abundantly  certain  that,  were  there  any  thing  like 
a  scarcity  of  coal  apprehended,  this  wasteful  practice  would  be  put  an  end  to, 
and  means  would  be  found  of  totally  exhausting  the  mines.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  therefore,  and  in  relation  to  such  periods  of  time  as  may  be  supposed 
to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  remotest  schemes  and  combinations,  our 
supply  of  coal  may  be  considered  as  infinite. 

Supply  of  Coal  in  Scotland,  —  The  previous  statements  as  to  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  apply  to  Great  Britain;  but  those  as  to  its  supply  are 
applicable  only  to  England.  We  should,  however,  have  a  very  incorrect 
notion  of  the  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,  if  we  omitted  to  notice  those  of 
Scotland :  they  are  of  great  extent  and  value ;  and  would  of  themselves 
suffice  to  furnish  the  whole  empire  with  an  adequate  supply  of  coal  for  a  very 
long  series  of  years.  We  borrow  the  following  details  from  the  General 
Report  of  Scotland:  — 

"  Coal  is  found  in  several  districts  of  Scotland,  as  in  Dumfriesshire,  and 
Koxburghshire,  in  the  more  southern  counties ;  but  the  great  field  of  Scotch 
coal  stretches  firom  S. W.  to  N. E.,  across  the  centre  of  the  kingdom; 
and  is  to  be  found  in  greater  or  smaller  quantities,  in  the  shires  of 
Haddington,  Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow  (commonly  called  the  Lothians), 
Stirling,  Clackmannan,  Kinross,  Fife,  part  of  Perth,  Ayr,  Renfrew,  La- 
nark, Dunbarton,  and  part  of  Argyll.  Its  average  breadth  is  33  miles,  and 
its  length,  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  is  98  miles;  consequently,  its 
total  area  is  3,234  square  miles.  From  this,  deducting  360  miles  for  the  space 
covered  by  the  Frith  of  Forth,  there  will  be  left  2,874  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, in  most  parts  of  which  coal  is  found  at  different  depths,  and  of  various 
quaHties;  and  in  600,000  acres  of  which,  it  is  computed,  it  may  be  worked  to 
advantage.      The  districts   through   which  this  great  field  of  coal  extends 

♦  For  further  details  as  to  the  consumption  and  supply  of  coal,  sec  tlie  Treatise  on 
//««  CoUieriet  and  Coal  Trade,  IjonA,  1R.S5,  pp.  416—463. 
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are  by  far  the  most  populous  in  the  kingdom,  containing  above  2-5ths  of 
the  people  in  less  than  1-lOth  part  of  the  space;  and  the  soil  in  general  is 
well  cultivated.  This  improved  cultivation  is,  in  no  small  degree,  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  advantages  arising  from  the  extensive  distribution,  easy  convey- 
ance, and  moderate  price  of  coal ;  for  wherever  fuel  is  most  abundant,  there 
the  population  is  greatest,  and  manufactures,  commerce,  and  agriculture, 
mutually  aid  and  stimulate  each  other. 

**  The  depth  of  coal  varies,  but  in  general  it  seems  to  be  rather  nearer  the 
surface  in  the  western  than  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  country.  There  is 
also  a  great  variety  in  the  number  of  its  seams  or  strata,  and  their  thickness. 
The  most  extraordinary  thickness  in  the  island  is  at  Quarrel  ton,  near  Paisley, 
where  five  contiguous  seams  are  upwards  of  50  feet  thick.  Seams  less  than 
18  inches  are  not  deemed  equivalent  to  the  expense  of  working."  —  {General 
Heport  of  Scotland,  L  p.  64.) 

Number  of  Persons  engaged  in  the  British  Coal  Trade.  —  Mr.  Buddie,  of 
Wallsend,  an  extremely  well  informed  coal  engineer,  gives  the  following  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  persons  encaged  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
coal  trade  on  the  Tyne  and  Wear,  in  the  conveyance  of  coal  to  London,  and 
in  the  London  coal  trade  :  —  "I  hold  a  paper  in  my  hand,  stating  the  number 
of  people  employed  in  the  coal  trade  in  each  department.  I  would  beg  to 
observe,  the  returns  from  the  Tyne  are  official  documents ;  from  the  Wear  I 
have  no  returns,  but  it  is  by  an  approximate  calculation.  The  number  of  per- 
sons employed  under  ground  on  tlic  Tyne  are,  —  men,  4-,937;  boys,  3,654; 
together,  8,491:  above  ground, —  men,  2,745;  boys,  718;  making  3,463: 
making  the  total  employed  in  the  mines  above  and  below  ground  11,954, 
which,  in  round  numbers,  I  call  J  2,000,  because  I  am  pretty  sure  there  were 
some  omissions  in  the  returns.  On  the  river  Wear,  I  conceive  there  are 
9,000  employed ;  making  21,000  employed  in  digging  the  coal,  and  deliver- 
ing it  to  the  ships  on  the  two  rivers.  From  the  best  calculations  I  have  been 
able  to  make,  it  would  appear  that,  averaging  the  coasting  vessels  that  carry 
coals  at  the  size  of  220  London  chaldrons  each  vessel,  there  would  be  1,400 
vessels  employed,  which  would  require  15,000  seamen  and  boys.  I  have 
made  a  summary.  There  are  seamen,  15,000;  pitmen  and  above-ground 
people  employed  at  the  collieries,  21,000;  keel-men,  coal-boatmen,  casters, 
and  trimmers,  2,000 :  making  the  total  number  employed  in  what  1  call  the 
northern  coal  trade,  38,000.  In  London,  whippers,  lightermen,  and  so  forth, 
5,(X)0 ;  factors,  agents,  &c.  on  the  cod  exchange,  2,500 ;  7,500  in  all,  in 
London.  Making  the  grand  total  in  the  north  country  and  London  depart- 
ments of  the  trade,  45,500.  This  does  not,  of  course,  include  the  persons 
employed  at  the  outposts  in  discharging  the  ships  there." 

We  regret  our  inability  to  lay  any  similar  estimates  before  our  readers  of 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  in  other  places ;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  more  authentic  statements,  the  following  details  may  not,  per* 
haps,  be  unacceptable.  The  annual  trade  from  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear, 
including  the  home  consumption,  is  about  4,200,000  tons,  or  about  one  fifth 
part  of  the  entire  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in,  and  exported  from.  Great 
Britain.  Now,  as  21,000  persons  are  engaged  above  and  below  ground  on 
the  T^Tie  and  the  Wear,  and  in  carrying  the  coal  to  the  ships,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  conclude,  that  there  will  be  in  Great  Britain  five  times  this  number, 
or  105,000  persons,  engaged  in  the  raising  of  coal  and  in  its  land  carriage ; 
and  adding  to  these  30,000  for  the  seamen,  wharfingers,  and  others  employed 
in  the  trade  from  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees,  to  the  south,  and  from 
Whitehaven,  Liverpool,  &c.  to  Ireland,  and  the  trade  by  sea  with  other  places, 
we  get  135,000  as  the  total  number  of  persons  directly  engaged  in  the  British 
coal  trade.  We  do  not,  of  course,  put  forth  this  as  an  accurate  estimate  :  we 
have  stated  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  made ;  and  it  is  merely  to  he  regarded, 
in  the  absence  of  more  authentic  information,  as  an  approximation  to  the  real 
state  of  the  case. 
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Gradation  of  Workmen  in  Coal  Mines. —  "There  are  trap -door  keepers, 
boys  who  attend  to  the  doors,  to  open  and  shut  them  to  let  the  workmen 
pass  to  and  from  the  working  places ;  these  doors  are  necessary  to  keep  the 
current  of  the  air  to  the  front  of  the  working  places,  and  thus  sweep  off  the 
gas  which  is  evolved  from  the  coal.  The  next  class  in  age  and  size  is  the 
rolley  drivers,  who  are  stouter  boys,  generally  about  12  to  14  years  of  age  ; 
those  boys  are  the  drivers  of  the  horses  which  convey  the  coals  from  the 
crane  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  There  is  another  class  of  boys  called 
putters,  who  are  stronger  lads,  and  whose  ages  vary  from  15  to  '^2  or  23 
years;  those  lads  are  employed  in  bringing  the  corves  filled  with  coal  from 
the  hewers  working  at  the  face  of  the  bords,  or  the  pillars  working  to  the 
crane,  where  they  are  lifted  to  the  trains  and  put  upon  the  roUeys,  which 
bring  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  shafl.  The  next  class  is  the  hewers,  who 
are  the  producers  of  the  coal.  The  next  gradation  in  rank  is  the  deputy,  who 
is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  overman ;  this  man  has  the  manage- 
ment of  the  pit,  and  the  care  of  the  miners,  in  the  absence  of  the  overman. 
The  next  in  station  is  the  overman,  who  gives  the  daily  directions  to  the 
miner  as  to  the  working  of  the  mine ;  he  takes  an  account  of  their  daily 
earnings,  and  sees  that  each  working  place  is  properly  ventilated  before  the 
miner  is  permitted  to  go  to  it.  Then  the  under-viewer,  whose  business  it 
is  to  descend  the  mine  daily,  and  see  that  all  is  right  in  the  ventilation  and 
general  management ;  he  consults  with  the  overmen,  and  gives  them  such 
directions  as  he  sees  necessary,  if  nothing  occurs  of  so  much  moment  as  to 
require  his  pre\aous  communication  with  the  viewer,  and  to  take  his  directions 
as  to  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  management  of  the  mine.  The  viewer  is 
the  chief  superintendent."  —  (Report  of  1835  on  Accidents  in  UTines,  p.  87.) 

Mode  o/pat/ing  Colliers*  Wages,  &c.  —  Colliers  are  always  paid  by  the  piece, 
and  consequently  their  wages,  although  at  the  same  rate  per  chaldron,  vary 
according  to  the  quantity  of  work  they  have  to  do ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  form 
an  average,  they  vary  so  very  considerably;  they  have  varied  from  14*.  a 
week  to,  in  some  instances,  40*.  The  colliers  can  earn  up  to  5*.,  or  even  more, 
per  day  ;  but  there  is  not  full  employment  for  them  ;  they  sometimes  do  not 
earn  more  than  half  that  sum ;  2s.  6d.  is  the  certain  wages  that  they  are  hired 
to  receive  from  their  employers,  whether  they  are  employed  or  not;  that  is, 
consequently,  a  tax  on  the  coal  owner,  during  the  suspension  of  his  colliery 
from  any  accident.  The  men  have  the  option  of  finding  work  elsewhere;  but 
if  they  cannot  do  this,  they  may  call  upon  their  master  to  pay  them  14*.  per 
week;  it  was  15*.  a  week  till  1828. 

Accidents  in  Coal  Mines.  —  These,  we  regret  to  say,  are  very  frequent. 
They  arise  principally  from  explosions  of  inflammable  gas,  but  partly  also 
from  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  choke  damp,  and  partly  from  other 
causes.  The  returns  of  these  casualties  are  very  far  from  complete ;  but  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
in  1835,  state,  that  defective  as  the  returns  are,  they  show  that  2,070  persons 
have  lost  their  lives  in  coal  mines  within  the  previous  25  years.  While  the 
committee  was  fitting,  an  explosion  took  place  in  one  of  the  northern  coal 
mines,  by  which  101  men  and  boys  were  destroyed  in  an  instant !  The  report 
of  the  committee  serves  rather  to  show  the  dangerous  natiu-e  of  the  evil  to 
be  contended  with  than  any  thin^  else.  In  many  instances,  not  one  of  those 
engaged  in  mines  that  have  exploded  has  sur\ived  to  tell  how  the  accident 
arose ;  and  the  causes  of  explosions,  and  the  means  of  obviating  them,  have 
not  been  subjected  to  the  continued  or  searching  investigation  of  scientific 
men.  It  appears  that,  during  the  18  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  lamp,  decidedly  more  accidents  have  taken 
place  in  the  northern  mines  than  during  the  previous  18  years.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  instrument  not  realizing  the  expectations  of 
its  illustrious  inventor,  but  to  the  fact  of  very  dangerous,  or,  as  they  are 
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expressively  called,  "  fiery  mines,"  being  wrought  by  its  means,  that  must 
otherwise  have  been  long  ago  abandoned.  It  is,  however,  clearly  established 
that  under  certain  circumstances,  and  especially  when  exposed  to  a  current  of 
air^  the  safety  lamp  is  no  protection  at  all.  As  matters  now  stand,  all  the 
more  dangerous  mmes  require  in  their  working  a  degree  of  vigilant  and  con- 
tinuous attention,  that  can  hardly  be  expected  from  ordinary  workmen,  and 
especially  from  boys.  The  smallest  inattention,  the  placing  a  lamp  where  it 
should  not  be  placed,  the  closing  of  a  door  that  ougnt  not  to  be  closed,  or 
the  opening  of  one  that  ought  to  be  kept  shut,  the  accidental  striking  of  a 
spark,  or  any  such  occurrence,  may  occasion  an  explosion,  and  the  instant 
death  of  hundreds. 

At  present,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  most  experienced 
miners,  that  cfflcieiU  venfUalion  is  the  only  thmg  to  be  depended  on.  But  the 
statements  in  the  report  go  to  show,  what  we  have  been  otherwise  well 
assured  of,  that  this  indispensable  security  is,  in  numerous  instances,  too  little 
attended  to. 

The  question  whether  the  legislature  should  interfere  in  such  a  case  is 
one  of  much  difficulty,  and  involves  various  considerations.  Certainly,  how- 
ever, it  does  appear  to  us  that  the  working  of  "  fiery,"  or  unusually  dan- 
gorous  mines,  ought  not  to  be  permitted  till  they  have  been  so  ventilated,  or 
otherwise  secur^,  that  the  nsk  of  danger  may  be  obviated  with  ordinary 
attention.  To  this  extent,  at  least,  government  would  seem  to  be  justified  in 
interfering.  It  is  useless  to  trust  any  thing  to  the  disinclination  of  the 
pitmen  to  engage  in  dangerous  mines.  By  daily  exposure  to  danger  they 
l)ecome  habituated  to  and  careless  about  it ;  and,  l)eside8,  they  are  apt  to 
trust  implicitly  to  the  reports  of"  viewers  "  and  others,  who  are  quite  as  nuich 
interested  in  getting  the  coal  brought  cheaply  to  the  pit  mouth  as  in  the 
security  of  the  mine. 

But  before  resorting  to  other  means,  it  would  be  well,  in  the  fu*st  place,  to 
see  whether  the  resources  of  science  mi^ht  not  be  made  to  yield  greater 
security.  And,  on  this  ground,  we  think  that  a  commission,  consisting  partly 
of  eminent  scientific  men,  and  partly,  though  in  an  inferior  degree  of  the  most 
skilful  mining  engineers,  might  be  advantageously  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  mines,  in  the  view  of  preventing  Occidents,  and  of  mcreasing 
the  security  and  comfort  of  the  miners. 

Profits  of  Coal  Mining.  —  Instead  of  the  business  of  coal  mining  being, 
generally  speaking,  an  advantageous  one,  it  is  distinctly  the  reverse.  Some- 
times, no  doubt,  large  fortunes  have  been  made  by  individuals  and  associations 
engaged  in  this  business ;  but  these  are  rare  instances.  The  opening  of  a 
mine  is  a  very  expensive  and  hazardous  operation,  and  of  very  uncertain 
result.  Collieries  are  exposed  to  an  infinite  number  of  accidents,  against 
v/'iiich  no  caution  can  guard.  Besides  explosions  which  are  every  now 
and  then  occurring  from  the  carelessness  of  the  workmen,  and  other  con- 
tingencies, mines  are  very  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  creeps,  or  by  sinking 
of  the  roof,  and  by  drowning,  or  the  irruption  of  w-ater  from  old  workings, 
through  fissures  which  cannot  be  seen,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  guarded 
against.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  hazard  attending  this  sort  of  property,  that 
it  has  never  been  possible  to  eficct  an  insurance  on  a  coal-work  against  fire, 
water,  or  any  other  accident. 

Mr.  Buddie,  who  is  intimateU'  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  coal-trade, 
informed  the  committee  of  the  itouse  of  Lords,  that  "  although  many  collieries, 
in  the  hands  of  fortunate  individuals  and  companies,  have  been,  perhaps, 
making  more  than  might  be  deemed  a  reasonable  and  fair  profit,  according  to 
their  risk,  like  a  prize  in  a  lottery,  yet,  as  a  trade,  taking  the  whole  capital 
employed  on  both  rivers,  he  should  say  that  certainlv  it  has  not  been  so.**  — 
(First  Report,  p. 56.)  Again,  being  asked,  "  What  have  the  coal  owners  on 
the   TvTie    anri   Wear,   in  your  opinion,  generally  made   on   their   capital 
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employed  ?  "  he  replied,  **  According  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  1  should 
think  that  by  no  means  10  per  cent,  has  been  made  at  simple  interesty  unthout 
a/iowing  any  extra  interest  fir  the  redemption  ofcapUal,^^  —  (p.  57.) 

Irish  Coal  Mines,  —  Th^  are  mines  of  coal,  in  Ireland,  at  Ballycastle,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Antrim ;  at  Arigna  in  Leitrim ;  at  Castle-Comer  in  Kilkennj', 
and  in  some  other  places.  The  mines  now  mentioned  are  all  wrought,  bi  t 
not  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  qoalitjr  of  the  Irish  coal  is,  in  general, 
bad ;  and  we  agree  in  Mr.  Wakefield's  opinion,  that  ''  there  is  no  vein  of  coal 
yet  discovered  in  Ireland  which  can  come  into  general  consumption**^^  (siccotmt 
of  Ireland,  vol.i.  p.  621.)  Almost  all  the  coal  used  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and 
other  towns,  is  imported  from  England  and  Scotland. 

Duty  on  Coal,  —  A  duty  on  seaiome  coal  was  imposed  in  the  reign  of  WiU 
liam  111.,  and  continued  till  1830.  A  duty  of  this  sort  fell,  of  course,  principally 
on  London  and  the  southern  and  south-eastern  counties,  and  was  not  at  aU 
felt  in  the  coal  districts,  or  in  those  places  to  which  coal  could  be  conveyed  by 
inland  carriage !  It  is  impossible,  in  fact,  to  imagine  a  more  partial,  unequal, 
and  oppressive  impost.  At  the  period  of  its  repeal  It  amounted  to  6«.  a 
chaldron,  and  produced  about  900,000/.  a  year.  Duties  appropriated  for  local 
purposes  are  still  charged  on  the  coal  imported  into  London  and  some  other 
ports. 

An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Goals  brought  Coastwise,  and  by  Inland  Nayiga« 
tion,  into  the  Port  of  London,  during  the  Year  1834,  comparing  the  same  with  the 
Quantities  brought  during  the  Year  1833.  —  (^Parl.  Paper,  No.  51.  Sess.  1835.) 


Sliipi. 

Porta  whence  Shipped. 

Tons. 

1833.            18:34. 

1833. 

1834. 

3,387 

2,369 

773 

178 
67 

130 

173 

3,625 
2,036 
1,007 

248 
176 

135 

177 

From  the  Port  of  Newcastle 

—  Sunderland    - 

—  Stockton 

r  BIythe    and  " 

1  Scaton  Sluice  J 
'  From    Lcith,    Invei*keithing, ' 
Kirkaldy,  and  other  Ports   > 
in  Scotland 
*  From  Swansea,  Llanelly,  Mil- ' 
ford,    and  other    Places  in    • 
Wales       - 
*From  Hull,  Goole,  Gainsbo- 
rough, and  otlier  Places  in   > 
Yorkshire          -         -         - 
Quantity    which    passed    the' 
Doundary    Stones    on    the 
-,       Grand  Junction    Canal   at  *■ 

Gtove  Park,  Herts,  and  on 
(^     the  Hiver  Thames,  at  Staines^ 

1,060,839 
666,787 
170,690 

48,689 
15,138 

32,156 

16,110 

4,395i 

1,142,903 
559,105 
221,971 

64,268 
39,487 

33,200 
17,751 

1,862 

7,077 

7,404 

2,014,804i 

2,080,547 

Exports.  —  The  coal  exported  in  1834  amounted  to  615,255  tons,  the  duty  on 
which  produced  220,746^  All  coal  exported  is  now  charged  with  a  duty  of  4«,  a 
ton.  Holland,  Germany,  France,  the  British  North  American  and  West  Indian 
Colonies,  and  the  United  States,  are  the  principal  foreign  markets  for  British  coal. 

2.  Iron.  —  We  are  ignorant  of  the  period  when  iron  began  to  be 
made  in  England ;  but  there  is  authentic  evidence  to  shew  that  iron- 
works were  established  by  the  Romans  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Olou- 
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cestershire,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  *  They  were  also  established, 
at  an  early  period,  in  Kent  and  Sussex ;  these  counties  beinj^  well  sup- 
plied, not  only  with  iron  ore,  but  (which  was,  at  the  time,  of  still  mors 
importance)  with  timber,  the  only  species  of  fuel  that  was  then  used  in 
the  furnaces.  It  is  to  this  latter  circumstance  that  the  slow  increase  in 
the  production  of  iron  in  England,  during  a  lengthened  period,  is  to  be 
ascribed.  Complaints  were  very  early  made  of  the  destruction  of  timber  by 
the  iron-works ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  an  unusual  demand  for 
timber  for  the  navy  and  for  merchant  vessels,  also,  took  place,  the  decrease  of 
timber  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention.  At  length,  in  1581,  an  act  was 
passed  prohibiting  the  manufacturers  of  iron  from  using  any  but  small  wood, 
and  from  establishing  any  new  works  any  where  within  22  miles  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  14  miles  of  the  river  Thames,  and  in  several  parts  of 
Sussex  specified  in  the  act.  Soon  after  this  Edward  Lord  Dudley  invented 
a  process  for  smelting  iron  ore  with  pit-coal  instead  of  timber  :  and  it  is  not 
possible,  perhaps,  to  point  out  another  invention  that  has  been  more  advan- 
tageous. The  patent,  which  his  Lordship  obtained  in  1619,  was  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1623  (21  James  L  c.  23.),  setting  aside  mo- 
nopolies; but  though,  in  its  consequences,  it  has  proved  of  immense  value  to 
the  country,  the  works  of  the  inventor  were  destroyed  by  an  ignorant  rabble, 
and  he  was  well  nigh  ruined  by  his  efforts  to  introduce  and  perfect  his  pro- 
cess, f  The  invention  seems,  m  consequence,  to  have  been,  for  many  years, 
almost  forgotten.  The  complaints  of  the  destruction  of  timber  continued ; 
so  much  HO,  that  in  1637  the  exportation  of  iron  without  licence  was  pro- 
hibited, and  fresh  restrictions  were  laid  on  the  felling  of  timber.  But  the 
evil  could  not  be  abated  by  such  means ;  and,  in  the  early  part  oC  last 
century,  complaints  of  the  destruction  of  timber  by  the  iron-works  became 
more  prevalent  than  ever,  and  their  total  suppression  began  to  be  con- 
templated as  a  lesser  evil  than  the  continued  decrease  of  the  stock  of  timber. 
At  this  period,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  iron  made  use  of  was  imported, 
and  the  condition  of  the  manufacture  was  most  unprospcrous.  But  the  grow- 
ing scarcity  and  high  price  of  timber,  coupled  with  tne  increasing  demand 
for  iron,  at  last  succeeded  in  drawing  the  attention  of  some  ingenious  per- 
sons to  Lord  Dudley's  process;  and,  about  1740,  iron  was  made  at  Cole- 
brookdale,  and  one  or  two  other  places,  by  means  of  pit-coal,  of  as  good  a 
quality  as  that  made  with  timber.  From  this  period  the  business  steadily 
increased ;  at  first,  however,  its  progress  was  comparatively  slow ;  and  the 
furnaces  of  Kent  and  Sussex  were  not  wholly  relinquished  for  more  than 
30  years  after  iron  began  to  be  largely  produced  by  means  of  pit-coal. 
The  great  demand  for  iron  occasioned  by  the  late  war,  and  the  obstacles 
which  it  threw  in  the  way  of  supplies  from  abroad,  gave  the  first  extra- 
ordinary stimulus  to  the  manufacture,  which  has  now  become  of  vast  import- 
ance and  great  value.  In  1740,  the  quantity  of  pig-iron  made  in  England 
and  Wales  amounted  to  about  17,000  tons,  produced  by  59  furnaces.  Since 
this  epoch,  the  increase  is  believed  to  have  been  as  follows;  viz.:  —  in 
1750,  22,000  tons;  in  1788,68,000  tons,  produced  by  85 furnaces;  in  1796, 
125,000  tons,  produced  by  121  furnaces;  in  1806,  250,000  tons,  produced 
by  169  furnaces;  and  in  1820,  about  400,000  tons  were  produced,  but 
there  is  no  account  of  the  number  of  furnaces.  From  extensive  inquiries 
made  by  government  and  others  connected  with  the  iron  trade  during  several 
years  previously  to  1832,  the  following  statements  have  been  deduced.  They 
exhibit  the  districts  in  which  iron  is  made,  the  number  of  furnaces,  and  the 
total  quantity  produced  in  1823,  1825,  1828,  and  1830  :  — 

•   Pennant's  Wales,  ed.  1810,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

f   Report  of  Committee  of  House  of  Cotnmons  on  Patents,  p.  16'8,  &c. 
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The  price  of  pig-iron  had  sunk  in  183S  bo  low  as  4/.  10*.  a  ton ;  and,  as 
this  wae  not  a  price  at  which  some  of  the  worka  could  be  carried  on  with  a 
profit,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  a  good  number  of  ruraaces  would  have  to 
be  put  out  of  blast.  OwmE,  however,  to  the  increase  of  demand,  prices  have 
riaen  to  6/.  a  ton,  without  any  diminution  of  the  number  of  furnaces ;  and 
the  quantity  of  iron  produced  at  present  (1835)  is  at  least  as  great  as  in 
1830,  and,  we  believe,  greater. 

About  three  tenths  of  the  total  quantity  of  iron  produced  is  used  In  the 
state  of  pig,  or  cast  iron,  and  is  consumed  principally  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  the  exports  of  pig  iron  do  not  exceed  32,000  tons,  and  are  sent  princi- 
pally to  the  Umted  States  and  France.  The  other  seven  tenths  are  converted 
into  wrought  iron,  being  formed  into  bars,  bolts,  rods,  &c.  The  exports  of 
the  diffident  sorts  of  iron  amount,  at  present,  to  about  155,000  tons;  which, 
at  lOJ.  a  ton,  would  be  worth  1,550,000/. 

Supposing  the  total  quantity  of  pig-iron  produced  in  Great  Britain  to 
amount  to  700,000  tons  a  year,  and  to  be  worth,  at  an  average,  6/.  a  ton, 
its  total  value  will  be  4,900,000/.;  and  the  additional  labour  expended  in 

forming  the  pig-iron  into  bar-iron,  that  is    ■"'"  ' i-„i...    — i.    c.    — 

probalifv,  add  about  1,200,000/.  mor«  to 
about  5',+00,000/. 

The  increased  production  of  iron  has 
very  large  quantities,  but  has  reduced  ou 
consumption  from  about  34,000  tons,  which  they  ai 
of  the  5  years  ending  with  1805,  to  about  16,000  tons,  consisting  princinally 
of  Swedish  iron,  which  is  subsequently  manufactured  into  steel,  for  which  it 
is  peculiarly  well  fitted. 

jimmint  of  Capital  and  Number  of  Hatidi  engaged  m  tie  Prodaelion  of  Iran, 
—  It  appears  from  the  previous  statements,  that  South  Wales  (including 
Monmouthshire),  Staffordshire,  and  Shropshire,  particularly  the  first  two,  are 
the  grand  seats  of  the  iron  trade.  We  r^ret  our  inability  to  lay  any  details 
before  the  reader  gn  which  much  reliance  can  he  placed  as  to  the  amount 
of  capital  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  business.  Jn  1806,  it 
was  proposed  to  lay  a  tax  on  pig-iron ;  and,  among  other  arguments  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  tax,  the  producers  contended  that  the  capital  employed  in  the 
estoblisment  and  support  of  the  works  amounted  to  5,000,000/- ;  and  that 
they  supported  a  population  of  800,000  persons.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
this  statement  was  made  by  persons  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  annious,  by  dis- 
playing its  importance,  not  only  to  avert  the  threatened  tax,  but  to  increase 
their  own  consequence  in  a  public  point  of  view,  it  may  fairly  be  reckoned 
Bs  stretched  to  the  utmost,  or,  rather,  as  somewhat  exaggerated.  The  pro- 
duction of  iron  has  been  a  good  deal  more  than  doubled  since  IS06 ;  but 
even  admitting  the  estimate  of  the  capital,  Ac.  then  engaged  in  it  to  have 
been  correct,  they  would  not  be  increased,  owing  to  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  the  business,  in  any  thin^  like  a  corre^onding  proportion. 
Without  pretending  to  give  any  very  positive  opinion  on  the  subject,  we 
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shoiiUl  not  be  inclined  to  estimate  the  total  amount  of  cs&pital  at  present 
engaged  in  the  trade  at  more  than  7,000,000/.,  and  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in,  and  dependent  on,  the  business  at  more  than  220,000. 

In  corrolxjration  of  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  extract  from  the  treatise 
On  the  Manufacture  of  Iron^  written  for  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  the  following  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed on  a  work  where  there  are  5  furnaces,  and  a  forge  and  mill  capable  of 
manufacturing  about  200  tons  of  bar-iron  weekly.  The  women  and  boys  em- 
ployed are  stated  separately  from  the  men,  and  from  each  other :  — 

Men.  Women.    Boy*. 

Colliers,  including  road-men,  horse-tenders,  and  sundry  labourers     280       O         27 

Miners,  including  stacking  and  loading  the  mine,  road-men,  horsc- 

tcndcrs,  and  sundry  labourers  -  -  -  _     395     40         73 

Furnaces,  &C)  including  furnace  labour ;  vie.,  keepers,  fillers, 
refiners,  cokers,  pig-weighers,  engineers,  fitters-up,  moulders, 
smiths,  carpenters,  sawyers,  stablemen,  brickmakers,  masons, 
machine-men,  carriers,  &c.  fire.  .  -  -  -     257     39  3 

Forge  and  mill ;  viz.,  puddlers,  shinglers,  rollers,  catchers,  straight- 

cnens,  smiths,  bailers,  engineers,  bur-weighers,  clerks,  &c.  &c.      145       5         55 

Agents,  overlookers,  and  others,  not  included  in  the  above  -       31       O  O 

Totals         •         -     1,108     84       191 


Thus  it  appears  that  5  furnaces,  with  a  corresponding  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  of  bar-iron,  provide  direct  employment  for  nearly  1,400  indi- 
viduals. Supposing,  now,  that  a  work  of  this  description  produces  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  u-on  made  in  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  and  that  the 
workpeople  employed  represent  a  pretty  fair  average,  —  both  of  which  sup- 
positions are  believed  to  be  about  the  truth, — it  follows,that  the  iron-works  of 
South  Wales  and  Monmouth  afford  direct  employment  to  about  28,000  people. 
But  the  product  of  the  iron-works  of  South  W  ales  is  to  those  of  the  whole 
kingdom  as  277  to  680,  or  as  1  to  2'46.  Hence,  assuming  that  the  pro- 
portions of  workmen  to  the  work  are  the  same  in  other  parts  as  in  South 
Wales,  the  total  number  of  persons  directly  engaged  in  the  business  will  be 
28,000  X  2-45,  or  69,000.  On  the  hypothesis,  that  from  3  to  3J  persons  are 
dependent  on  those  engaged  in  the  works,  the  total  number  for  which  they 
provide  subsistence  will  be  from  207,000  to  240,000.  We  believe  the  lesser 
number  is  the  nearest  to  the  mark. 

The  iron-works  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  arc  comprised  in  a 
range  of  country  of  about  25  miles  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  stretch- 
ing in  the  direction  of  north-west  and  south-east.  The  works  at  Hurwain  in 
Brecknock,  and  Aberdarc  in  Glamorgan,  form  the  extreme  points  to  the 
westward.  Then  comes  Merthyr  Tydvil,  the  focus,  as  it  were,  of  the  manu- 
facture; and  from  Merthyr  there  is  a  continued  line  of  furnaces  formed  by 
the  works  at  Dowlais,  Romney,  Tredegar,  Sir  llov.ey,  Beaufort,  Nant  y  Glo, 
Blaenafon,  Varteg,  Abersychan,  and  Pontypool,  which  finishes  the  principal 
raiige  in  that  direction. 

The  progress  of  the  manufacture  in  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  has 
been  rapid  beyond  all  precedent.  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  the  contiguous  dis- 
trict, the  seat  of  the  immense  works  o^  Messrs.  Guest  and  Co.,  the  largest  in 
the  empire;  of  Crawshay  and  Co.,  Thomson  and  Co.,  &c. ;  was,  about  the 
middle  of  last  centurv,  an  insignificant  village.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  sufH- 
cient  to  state,  that,  in  1753,  the  land  and  mines  for  several  miles  round  the 
village,  the  seat  of  the  great  works  now  erected,  were  let  for  99  years  for 
200/.  a  year !  In  1831,  the  population  of  Merthyr  Tydvil  was  upwards 
of  22,000.  Tredegar,  in  Monmouthshire,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
was  an  uninhabited  district,  has  now  a  population  of  between  6,000  and  7,000 
persons;  and  the  increase  in  several  otncr  places  has  been  similar. 

5 


The  Staffi>r<]shirc  iron-works,  including  those  of  Wanvicbshirc,  are  prin- 


prm- 


lingham,  and  then  round  bv  Dudley.     Ooltbrookdaie 
I>rincipal  seat  of  the  iron-worka  of  Shropshire. 

We  apprehend  that  the  quantity  of  iron  stuted  in  the  previous  table  to  be 
made  in  Scotland  in  1B£0  is  a  f>ood  deal  within  the  mark;  but  in  the 
interral  the  business  has  very  much  incressed  i[i  that  part  of  the  empire.  In 
June  1835,  there  were  29  fiimeces  in  bia«t  in  Scotland,  the  annual  produce 
of  which  was  estimated  at  about  75,000  tons;  and  there  were  then  in  pre- 
naration  6  additional  fiirnaccs,  calculated  to  produce  13,000  tons  s  year. 
with  the  exception  of  those  at  Carron,  contiguous  to  the  Forth,  and  those 
e(  Muirkii4(,in  Ayrshire,  ahnost  all  the  other  works  lie  within  no  great  dis- 
tance of  Glasgow.  And  now  that  the  business  has  begun  to  be  carried  on 
upon  a  great  scale,  and  with  spirit  and  success,  the  ad^-antages  which  the 
country  round  that  inty  enjoys,  forits  farther  prosecution  in  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  coal  and  ironstone,  with  the  command  of  improved  communicationa 
by  land  and  water,  seem  to  warrant  the  presumption  tliat,  at  no  distant 
perio<l,  it  will  rank  among  the  principal  seats  of  this  iinpiirtant  branch  of 
industry.  —  (Accoant  of  Glatgow,  Nem  Slalittteal  Acaumt  of  Smttand,  No.  7. 
p.  161.) 

Instead  of  using,  as  had  hitherto  been  done,  the  cool  blast,  or  a  blast  of 
common  atmospheric  air,  in  working  furnaces,  the  proprietors  of  the  Clyde 
iron>works  have  recently  b^un  to  use  the  "  hot  blest,"  or  air  iieated  to  a  bigli 
temperature.  This  in  a  discovery  which  proniisea  to  be  of  matecial  iuporl- 
Mtce;  and  will,  it  is  believed,  lead  to  a  considerable  saving  uf  expense  in 
hiel,  and,  consequently,  in  conducting  the  manufiicture.  It  has  been  adopted 
at  several  works  in  England  and  France,  at  well  as  in  Scotland. 

Account  of  ihe  British  Iron  (including  u 
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l^  MINES    AND    MINERALS. 

Iron  wajs  formerly  made  in  considerable  quantities  in  various  parts  of  Ire- 
land its  manufacture  having  contributed  in  no  Blight  degree  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  woods  in  that  country.  Boate  tells  us  that  the  iron  works 
of  the  great  Earl  of  Cork,  in  Munster,  produced  to  his  lordship  a  clear  profit 
of  100,000/.  (^Natural  Histor^y  p.  137.  ed.  1652.)  ;  but,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  timber,  the  iron  works  were  subsequently  almost  entirely  abandoned. 
The  attempts  that  have  been  made,  within  these  few  years,  to  revive  them  at 
Arigna  and  other  places  have  been  very  unsuccessful.  —  (See  vol.  i.  p.  397.) 

3.  Tin — is  exclusively  produced  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  but  pnncipally 
in  the  former.  The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  have  been  wrought  from  the 
remotest  antiquity ;  the  Phoenicians  being  supposed  by  the  most  judicious 
critics  to  have  traded  thither  for  tin.  In  more  modern  times,  the  business  of 
mining  has  been  prosecuted  with  various  skill  and  success.  During  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  some  German  miners  were  brought  over,  by  whom  the  processes 
were  considerably  improved.  The  produce  of  the  mines  has  fluctuated  a 
good  deal  during  the  last  half  century.  At  an  average  of  the  10  years, 
ending  with  1834,  it  may  be  taken,  inclusive  of  the  washings,  at  about  4,500 
tons  a  year,  worth  from  65/.  to  80/.  a  ton.  The  exports  in  1834  did  not  exceed 
467^  tons.     The  foreign  market  is  principally  supplied  with  tin  from  Banca. 

Duties  on  Tin,  —  All  tin  produced  in  Cornwall  has,  for  a  lengthened  period, 
been  subject  to  a  duty  of  4/.  a  ton,  payable  to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall :  the 
tin  raised  in  Devonshire  is  subject  to  a  similar  duty  of  1/.  13«.  4^.  a  ton. 
This  duty  produces  from  15,000/.  to  20,000/.  a  year ;  and  is  felt  to  be  a 
serious  grievance,  not  only  from  its  amount,  but  from  the  vexatious  regulations 
imder  which  it  is  collected.  Though  the  orders  sent  to  the  miner  were  for 
tin  of  a  peculiar  description,  he  is  not  allowed  to  melt  it  at  once  into  the 
required  form,  but  is  obliged  to  cast  it,  in  the  first  instance,  in  blocks.  This 
regulation  being  complied  with,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  tin  would  be 
surveyed  by  officers  at  the  smelting-house,  and  the  duty  charged  accordingly ; 
but  instead  of  this,  the  miner  is  obliged  to  convey  it,  sometimes  as  far  as 
eight  or  ten  miles,  to  one  of  the  coinage  townsy  where  it  is  (and  where  only 
it  can  be)  coined ;  that  is,  a  small  piece  is  struck  off  one  of  the  corners,  and 
it  is  impressed  with  the  arms  of  the  duchy,  and  the  duty  paid ;  and  this  done, 
the  tin  has  frequently  to  be  carried  back,  before  it  can  be  shipped,  to  the  very 
place  whence  it  was  taken  to  be  coined  I  But  even  this  is  not  all.  The  cere- 
mony of  coinage  is  only  performed  quarterly ;  so  that,  however  pressing  the 
demand  for  tin  may  be  in  the  interim,  the  miner  cannot  supply  it.  There  are 
also  certain  fees  payable  on  the  coinage,  particularly  if  it  take  place  during 
the  Christmas  and  Lady-day  quarters ;  so  tnat  if  we  add  to  the  duty  of  4/.  a 
ton  those  charges,  and  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  expence  of  carriage, 
trouble,  and  inconvenience  to  which  the  miner  is  put,  the  whole  may  be 
moderately  estimated  at  5/.  a  ton.  It  b  surely  high  tune  that  this  tax,  and 
the  preposterous  regulations  connected  with  it,  were  abolished. 

4.  Copper. — This.metal  is  most  abundant  m  Cornwall,  where  it  is  produced 
on  a  very  large  scale,  and  is  of  much  more  importance  than  tin.  The  ores 
of  copper  and  tin  being  frequently  intermixed,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  former  would  be  wrought  to  some  extent  at  an  early  period ;  but  it  is  only 
since  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  that  a  due  sense  began  to  be  enter- 
tained of  their  superior  importance,  and  that  they  were  wrought  with  spirit 
and  success.  From  1736  to  1745,  they  annually  fm-nished  about  700  tons  of 
fine  copper.  From  1756  to  1765,  they  >ield^  1,800  tons.  In  1775,  the 
produce  increased  to  2,650  tons  a  year.  In  1 798,  it  exceeded  5,000  tons ; 
and  at  present  it  amounts  to  about  1 2,000  tons.  Exclusive  of  the  copper 
raised  in  Cornwall,  considerable  quantities  are  raised  in  Anglesey  and  other 
parts  of  Wales,  in  Devonshire,  Staffordshire,  &c.  The  famous  mines  in 
the  Parys  mountain,  near  Amlwch  in  Anglesey,  were  discovered  in  1768. 
The  ore  being  in  the  mountain,  it  was  not  necessary  to  work  it  like  the 
Cornish  mines,  by  shafts  and  levels,  but  to  tlig  at  once  into  its  sides.     The 
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BuppUes  of  ore  were  fur  a  long  tinie  abundant  beyond  all  precedent,  and 
formed  a  vast  source  of  wealth  to  the  adventurers  and  proprietors.  But 
for  many  years  past  the  productiveness  of  the  mine  has  been  declining,  and  it 
now  fields  comparatively  little.  In  all,  it  is  supposed  to  have  furnished 
about  85,000  tons  of  pure  metal,  amounting,  at  90/.  a  ton,  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  7,650,000/.  !  At  present,  the  entire  produce  of  the  mines  of  Anglesey 
and  other  parts  of  Wales  does  not  exceed  900  tons  a  year.  Previously  to 
1 770,  the  mine  of  Ecton,  in  Staffordshire,  was  one  of  the  most  productive  in 
the  kingdom.  The  following  statement,  extracted  from  the  Transactions  of 
the  Cornwall  Geological  Society,  contains  an  authentic 

Account  of  the  Produce,  in  pure  Metal,  of  the  Copper  Mines  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  during  the  5  years  ending  with  the  30th  of  June,  1827. 


Districts.                          1823. 

1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

Cornwall     ... 
Devon         ... 
Other  parts  of  England 
Anglesey     -             -              - 
Other  parts  of  Wales  - 
Scotland          -          - 
Ireland     -             - 

Totals 

Tons. 

8,070 

510 

5 

740 

120 

13' 
257 

Tons. 

8,022 

451 

23 

726 

126 

^                      • 

488 

Tons. 

8,417 

554 

20 

726 

131 

512 

Tons. 

9,140 

482 

21 

758 

186 

482 

Tons. 

10,450 

424 

89 

735 

143 

540 

9,715 

9,836 

10,350 

11,069 

12,381 

Owing  to  the  want  of  coal,  the  Cornish  copper  ores  are  not  smelted  on 
the  spot,  but  are  shipped  from  the  the  nearest  port  to  the  mine  for  Swansea, 
where  the  principal  smelting  companies  have  their  establishments.  For- 
merly there  were  one  or  two  companies  which  smelted  in  Cornwall ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  found,  by  experience,  that  it  is  less  expensive  to  carry 
the  ore  to  the  coal  than  to  bring  the  coal  to  the  ore.  The  copper  produced 
in  Ireland  is  also  carried  to  Swansea  to  be  smelted ;  so  that  by  taking  an 
account  of  the  quantity  of  copper  sold  in  Cornwall,  at  Swansea,  Devon,  and 
Anglesey,  we  get  a  pretty  accurate  account  of  the  total  produce  of  the 
different  mines  of  the  empire. 

Account  of  the  Quantity  of  pure  Copper  sold  in  Cornwall,  at  Swansea,  and  in  Devon, 
Anglesey,  &c  —  (Papers  published  by  Board  of  Trade,  Part  III.  p.  194.) 


Yean. 

In  Cornwall 

In  Swansea. 

In  Devon. 

In  Anglesey. 

ToUl  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1820 

7,508 

wm                          m 

• 

619 

8,127 

1821 

8,515 

344 

871 

558 

10,288 

1822 

9,140 

388 

716 

774 

11,018 

1823 

7,927 

353 

694 

705 

9,679 

1824 

7,823 

605 

654 

623 

9,705 

1825 

8,226 

729 

667 

736 

10,358 

1826 

9,026 

668 

615 

784 

11,093 

1827 

10,311 

772 

562 

681 

12,326 

1828 

9,921 

977 

533 

757 

12,188 

1829 

9y656 

1,221 

454 

726 

12,057 

1830 

10,748 

1,196 

510 

778 

13,232 

1831 

12,044 

1,240 

486 

915 

14,685 

1832 

11,947 

1,320 

247 

783 

14,450 

1833 

11,191 

1,158       »          307    \ 
Sutford    99    J 

505 

13,260 

1 

1834 

11,224 

1,580        1         538 

700 

14,042* 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  quantity  raised  in  Staffordshire. 


16  MINGS    AND    MINERALS. 

♦  The  total  produce  of  copper  may,  therefore,  be  estimaicd,  at  present,  at 
about  i4<,000  tons  a  year,  worth  from  90/.  to  100/.  a  ton,  or  from  1,260,000/. 
to  1,400,000/.  Of  this  quantity  from  8,000  to  9,000  tons  are  exported, 
partly  wrought  and  partly  manufactured.  More  than  the  half  of  all  the 
copper  exported  is  shipped  for  the  East  Indies  and  China,  France  and  the 
United  States  being  the  next  greatest  markets.  Foreign  copper  imported  is 
altogether  intended  for  exportation. 

Copper  is  exempted  from  the  tax,  and  the  oppressive  regulations  growing 
out  of  it,  laid  on  tin. 

Workmg  of  the  77«  and  Copper  Mines  of  Cornwall,  —  The  number  of  these 
mines  in  this  county  is  not  accurately  known  ;  old  workings  are  frequently 
^ven  up  and  new  ones  opened,  while  those  that  were  formerly  abandoned 
are,  in  numerous  instances,  again  brought  into  activity.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  mines  at  present  wrought  may  be  taken  at  about  14-0,  those 
of  copper  being  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  important.  The  veins  or  hdcs 
vary  m  thickness  from  3  inches  to  no  less  than  30  feet.  The  mines  arc  some- 
times wrought  to  a  very  great  depth.  In  the  consolidated  mines  in  the  parish 
of  Gwennap,  between  Truro  and  Redruth,  there  is  a  shaft  265  fathoms  deep ! — 
(Report  of  1835  on  Accidents  in  Afinesy  p.  1 1.)  Two  large  steam  engines  are 
not  unfrequently  employed  on  one  mine ;  and  there  are  many  instances  in 
which  a  smgle  engine,  with  its  apparatus,  and  the  sinking  of  the  shaft,  has 
cost  upwards  of  10,000/.  The  power  of  the  steam  engines  at  [^resent  (1835) 
employed  in  the  Cornish  mines  is  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  about  45,000 
horses. —  (Report  of  1835,  p.  18.) 

Mines  in  Cornwall  are  generally  undertaken  by  companies  of  adventurers, 
the  shares  being  divided  into  64th,  and  sometimes  into  128th  parts.  If  the 
mine  be  upon  a  waste,  it  is  the  property  of  the  King,  as  Duke  of  Cornwall,  to 
whose  agents  the  adventurers  apply  for  a  lease.  If  the  mine  be  private  pro- 
perty, its  owners  are  of  course  applied  to.  It  is  usually  let  for  21  years,  or 
for  such  part  of  that  time  as  the  workings  shall  be  proceeded  in.  The  pay- 
ment to  tiie  proprietor,  or  the  lordsman,  varies,  according  to  circumstances^ 
from  l-8th  to  1-1 3th  part  of  the  ores  raised. 

The  ore,  after  being  brought  to  the  surface,  is  washed,  reduced  to  a  powder, 
and  otherwise  prepared,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  the  smelting-house. 

Besides  the  tin  mines,  there  are  stream-works,  which  supply  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  finest  tin.  They  occur  in  valleys,  and  derive  their  name  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  worked,  which  consists  chiefly  in  washing  the 
alluvial  soil,  by  directing  a  stream  of  water  over  it,  when  the  earthy  particles 
being  washed  away,  the  tin  ore  remains  in  a  separate  form.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  only  traces  of  gold  to  be  found  in  Cornwall  are  in  those  allu- 
vial depositions,  in  which  it  sometimes  occurs  in  small  grains,  mostly  de- 
tached but  occasionally  adhering  to  quartz.  —  (Guide  to  Slounstbat/,  p.  197, 
2d  edit.) 

The  miners,  whether  tin  or  copper,  are  sometimes  paid  by  the  piece,  and 
sometimes  by  a  certain  per  centage  of  the  ores  they  raise.  The  workmen 
relieve  each  other  by  turns,  each  set  generally  continuing  in  the  mine  for 
eight  hours ;  but  when  working  at  the  bottom  of  very  deep  shafts,  they  re- 
lieve each  other  every  six  hours.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  miner 
always  works  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  frequently  with  his  feet  in  water,  and 
his  clothes  perfectly  wet,  his  occupation  will  seem  any  thing  but  enviable. 
But  if  he  make  what  he  calls  wages,  he  is  satisfied ;  and  is  cheered  by  the 
prospect  of  attaining  to  the  rank  of  captain  or  overseer. 

Tin  and  copper  mining,  like  that  of  the  precious  metals,  partakes  largely  of 
the  nature  of  a  lottery.  There  is  no  certainty  beyond  the  present  moment. 
Veins  that  promise  much  in  their  beginning  sometimes  lose  all  traces  of 
advantage  below,  and  occasion  immense  loss  to  the  adventurers,  or  continue 
to  be  wrought  for  many  years  under  j9ro7;<iW/i^  symptoms,  but  with  little  or  no 
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profit.  And,  on  the  contrary,  many  mines  and  veins,  which,  at  the  outset, 
promised  little  or  nothing  in  the  estimation  of  experienced  miners,  have 
yielded  very  large  profits.  Hence,  although  great  losses  often  occur,  great 
fortunes  are  sometimes  made,  and  even  to  an  amount  which  fiur  dutstrips 
the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine.  —  (PkiiUp's  Minerahgy  and  Geology ^ 
pp.  194—211.)  Dr.  Paris  mentions  that  Crennit  copper  mme  retumea  a 
clear  profit  to  the  adventiu^rs  of  84,000/.  in  one  year  I  Huel  Alfred^  during 
the  last  period  of  its  working,  yielded  very  nearly  130,000/.,  after  defi^aying 
every  necessary  outlay.  The  expense  attending  the  working  of  some  of  the 
large  mines  is  very  great.  In  the  mine  of  Huel  Vor^  no  less  than  3,000  lbs.  of 
candles  are  consumed  in  a  month,  and  3,500  lbs.  of  gunpowder.  —  (^Guide  to 
MounUbay,  2d  ed.  p.  190.) 

The  nuners  and  others  engaged  in  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire are  under  the  especial  jurisdiction  of  the  Stannary  courts,  held  by  the 
lord  warden  of  the  Stannaries,  or  hia  deputy.  These  courts  were  estabhshed 
about  500  years  ago,  and  have  not  undergone  any  material  alteration  since 
the  reign  of  Charli^  II.  No  miner  or  other  pierson  bond  fide  cneaged  in  the 
tin  mines  can  be  sued  in  any  other  court  except  upon  pleas  of  land,  life,  or 
member.  No  writ  of  error  lies  fi'om  the  Stannary  courts  to  any  court  in 
Westminster  I^I,  but  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  privy  council  of  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall.  —  (Blacitlone*t  Commentaries,  book  iii.  cap.  6.) 

The  capital  employed  in  comiection  with  the  copper  and  tin  mines  of  Cornwall 
has  been  estimated  as  under :  — 

In  the  working  of  the  mines        ...     ;f  1,000,000 


In  the  wharu  and  trades  dependent  on  them 

120,000 

In  waggons,  carts,  horses,  &c         -                 -              - 

100,000 

Smelting  works  and  mills         -                     -                 - 

1,000,000 

Collieries        -                         ... 

100,000 

Shipping             -                 -                     -                       - 

120,000 

Total 

£2,440,000 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  connection  with  the  mines  are  supposed  to 

be  as  under :  — 

In  and  on  the  mines 

60,000 

Carriers        .                          -                         - 

2,500 

Sailors         .                 «                 - 

2,500 

In  the  smelting  works         -                 -                  - 

6,000 

Boatmen          .                _                -                - 

5,000 

Total 

76,000 

(^PhiUip's  Mineralogy,  8fc.,  p.  210.) 

5.  Lead. — Mines  of  this  valuable  mineral  have  been  wrought  in  England  from 
the  era  of  the  Romans.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  it  was  obtained 
anywhere  except  in  Derbyshire,  till  1289,  when  it  was  discovered  in  Wales  : 
and  the  fact  having  transpiretl  that  silver  was  found  intermixed  with  the 
Welsh  ores,  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the  business  ;  but  in  other  respects  the 
discovery  of  silver  was  of  no  use ;  the  quantity  obtained  being  insufficient 
to  defray  the  cost  of  its  separation  from  the  lead.     At  present,  the  most 

Productive  lead  mines  are  situated  in  Allendale  and  other  parts  of  Northum- 
erland ;  in  Aldstone^moor,  &c.,  in  Cumberland ;  in  the  western  parts  of  Dur- 
ham ;  in  the  hundred  of  High  Peak,  in  Derbyshire ;  in  Flintshire ;  and  in 
Scotland,  at  Laulhills,  on  the  confines  of  Dumfriesshire  and  Lanarkshire. 
There  are  no  means  by  which  to  arrive  at  any  correct  estimate  of  the  annual 
produce  of  these  mines ;  but  in  the  aggregate  it  must  be  very  large,  and  is 
believed,  indeed,  not  to  fall  short  of  from  45,000  to  50,000  tons.    The  foreign 
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lead  imported  Is  mostly  all  re-exported ;  so  that  the  supply  obtained  from  our 
own  mines  must  be  adequate,  not  only  to  furnish  an  annual  export  of  from 
10,000  to  14,000  tons  a  year,  but  to  supply  the  home  consumption,  which 
is  very  great.  The  price  of  lead  has  considerably  declined,  since  1820, —  a 
result  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  increased  supplies  of  lead  from  Spain, 
and  to  the  comparatively  cheap  rate  at  which  they  are  furnished. 

Lead  is  raised  in  Ireland  in  different  parts ;  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  at 
Came  in  Wexford,  and  in  Armagh  and  Donegal.  But  some  of  the  lead 
mines  that  were  formerly  wrought  in  Kerry  and  Slayo  have  been  abandoned. 

That  very  rare  mineral  called  black  lead,  plumbago,  or  tvad,  is  found  in 
Borrowdale  in  Cumberland.  The  mines  in  this  place  have  been  wrought  since 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  furnish  the  very  best  material  hitherto  dis- 
covered for  making  pencils.  Formerly  the  proprietors  of  the  wad  mines 
enjoyed  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  market ;  and  by  occasionally  shutting 
them  up,  and  limiting  the  supply  of  lead,  kept  its  price  at  a  hi^  level, 
and  realised  large  profits.  Latterly,  however,  black  lead  has  been  miported 
in  considerable  quantities,  both  from  Mexico  and  Ceylon ;  and  being,  though 
inferior,  cheaper  than  the  English,  has  superseded  the  latter  for  most  pur- 
poses, except  making  the  best  pencils.  The  lead  is  not  found  in  veins,  but  in 
detached  pieces,  or  in  what  arc  called  sops  or  bellieg  ;  so  that  it  is  often  lost, 
and  the  miners  are  frequently  engaged  for  a  long  time  seeking  at  random  for  a 
new  supply.  The  quality  of  the  mineral  differs  materially.  The  lightest  is 
the  best.  It  is  sawn  into  the  proper  form  for  pencils  by  the  manufacturers  of 
Keswick  and  London.  —  ( Baines*s  Guide  to  the  Lakes,  3d  ed.  p.  300.^ 

6.  Salt. — There  Ls  no  country  better  supplied  than  England  both  with  brine 
springs  and  beds  of  fossil  or  rock  salt.  The  former  have  been  known  and 
wrought  at  Northwich,  Winsford,  Middlcwich,  and  other  places  contiguous  to 
the  nvcr  Weaver  in  Cheshire,  and  at  Droit wich  in  Worcestershire,  from  a 
very  remote  era.  But  the  beds  of  rock  salt  were  not  discovered  till  a  com- 
paratively recent  epoch  ;  the  first  of  them  having  been  met  with  in  1 670,  about 
34  yards  from  the  surface,  in  searching  for  coal  in  the  vicinity  of  Northwich. 
Another  bed  of  fossil  salt  was  discovered  in  1779,  near  Lawton,  42  yards 
below  the  surface ;  and  others  have  since  been  discovered  in  other  parts  of 
the  surrounding  country.  These  fossil  beds  arc  generally  of  very  great  thick- 
ness ;  and  it  has  been  found  that,  upon  cutting  through  the  indurated  marl  at 
the  bottom  of  the  first  bed,  there  was  another  below  it  of  still  greater 
thickness.  In  one  instance  a  third  bed  has  been  pierced  to  the  depth  of  25 
yards,  without  having  been  cut  through,  —  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  91.)  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  there  are  also  beils  of  fossil  suit  at  Droitwich ;  but  they  are 
not  wrought,  and  comparatively  little  is  known  with  respect  to  them. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  ccntiu'v,  the  salt  made  in  England  was  supposed 
to  be  inferior  to  that  of  several  other  countries ;  and  while  a  good  deal  of 
foreign  salt  was  imported,  very  little  native  salt  was  exported.  But  the 
manufacture  progressively  improved ;  and  for  these  many  years  past,  the  pro- 
duction of  salt  for  home  consumption  has  been  carried  to  a  vast  extent,  and 
has  become  an  object  of  great  national  unportance. 

Rock  salt  is  not  generally,  when  dug  from  the  mine,  of  such  a  degree  of 
purity  as  to  admit  of  its  being  used  for  most  purposes,  without  being  refined  ; 
and  by  far  the  Jargest  part  of  the  salt  produced  in  Cheshire,  with  the  whole 
of  that  produced  in  Worcestershire,  is  obtained  from  the  brine  springs.  In 
the  former,  the  brine  being  pumped  up,  by  means  principally  of  steam-engines, 
fi^m  very  deep  wells,  is  collected  in  reservoirs,  where  it  is  sometimes  saturated, 
or  strengthened,  by  an  admixture  of  crushed  rock  salt.  It  is  then  conveyed 
into  large,  broad,  shallow  pans  placed  over  fiumaces,  and  the  water  being 
evaporated,  the  salt  is  taken  out.  Different  qualities  of  salt,  such  as  the  stoved 
or  lump  salt,  common  salt,  large^gramcd  flaky  salt,  large-grained  fishery  salt,  &c. 
are  produced  according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  heat  is  applied,  and  the 
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evaporation  conducted.  Animal  jelly,  bntter,  and  other  foreign  substances^ 
are  sometimes  made  use  of  to  assist  in  clearing  the  brine,  and  in  the  granu- 
lation of  the  salt. 

The  coal  used  at  the  salt  works  at  Northwich,  Winsford,  and  other  places, 
is  obtained  from  the  collieries  in  the  southern  part  of  Lancashire,  near 
8t.  Helen's.  The  flat-bottomed  boats  ( /fo/f )  which  convey  the  salt  from  the 
diiferent  works  to  Liverpool,  after  discharging  their  cargoes,  return  loaded 
with  coal ;  so  that  few  cnannels  of  communication  are  more  crowded  than  the 
Weaver. 

During  the  10  years  ending  with  1806,  the  average  quantity  of  white,  or 
manufactured  salt,  brought  down  the  Weaver,  amounted  to  139,317  tons  a 
year.  —  (HoUantTs  Cheshire,  p.  32 1.)  But  the  business  has  been  since  very 
greatly  increased ;  so  much  so,  that,  during  the  3  years  ending  with  1834,  the 
average  annnal  supply  of  white  salt,  sent  down  the  Weaver,  for  home 
consumption  and  exportation,  amounted  to  368,594  tons,  exclusive  of  about 
15,000  tons  a  year  sent  by  canals  into  different  parts  of  the  interior,  and  of 
about  27,000  tons  a  year  sent  down  the  river  to  be  used  at  the  Qartshore 
and  Dungeon  works,  on  the  Lancashire  side  of  the  Mersey,  and  at  Frodsham. 
Of  this  vast  quantity,  Northwich  furnishes  about  220,000  and  Winsford  about 
150,000  tons.  —  (Private  information,) 

During  the  10  years  enduig  with  1806,  51,109  tons  of  rock  salt  was  sent 
down  the  Weaver,  being  destined  mostly  for  Lreland,  and  for  exportation.  — 
(HollantTs  Cheshire,  p.  317.)  This  department  of  the  business  has  also 
greatly  increased  in  tne  interval,  though  not  so  much  as  the  other.  The 
supply  of  rock  salt  at  present  brought  down  the  Weaver,  varies  from  about 
90,000  to  95,000  tons  a  year ;  but  as  a  part  of  it  is  used  at  the  Oartshore  and 
Dungeon  works,  where  fine  salt  is  prepared,  it  is  not  possible  accurately 
to  estimate  the  quantity  exported  and  sent  coastwise  to  Ireland,  and  other 
parts,  but  it  may  probably  amount  to  from  70,000  to  80,000  tons  a  year. 

In  1805,  the  manufacturers  of  white  salt,  with  the  proprietors  of  the  fossil 
beds,  and  others  interested  in  the  salt  trade  of  Cheslure,  presented  a  memo- 
rial to  Mr.  Pitt,  against  a  duty  which  it  was  understood  he  intended  to  pro- 
pose on  salt  when  exported.  In  it  they  stated,  that  the  capital  vested  in  salt 
works,  rock  [Hts,  and  lighters  amounted  to  436,000/.  over  and  above  the 
capital  employed  in  carrying  on  the  trade ;  and  that  2,950  individuals  were 
engaged  in  the  works,  exclusive  of  those  dependent  on  them.  —  (Holtamfs 
Cheshire,  p.  316.)  At  present  the  trade  employs  about  300  flats,  or  lighters, 
measuring,  at  an  average,  about  70  tons  each,  emplo\ing  in  all,  inclusive 
of  carpenters  and  builders,  about  1,200  men.  Altogether  there  are  about 
8,000  mdividuals  directly  employed  in  the  salt  trade  of  Cheshire ;  and  the 
capital  embarked  in  it  may  be  estimated  at  from  600,000/.  to  700,000/. 
—  (Private  Information.) 

Salt  has  been  obtiuned  from  the  brine  pits  at  Droitwich,  in  Worcestershire, 
for  at  least  1,000  years.  When  dug  to  a  proper  depth,  the  brine  ascends  to 
the  surface  of  the  pit.  A  canal  has  been  constructed  from  Droitwich  to  the 
Severn,  navigable  by  vessels  of  60  tons  burthen,  which  convey  the  salt  to 
Gloucester,  and  other  ports,  and  return  laden  with  the  coal  required  in  the 
works.  The  quantity  of  white  salt  made  at  Droitwich  is  very  inferior,  as 
compared  with  that  produced  in  Cheshire,  and  it  does  not  furnish  any  supplies 
of  rock  salt. 

Exclusive  of  the  salt  produced  in  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire,  a  good 
deal  was  formerly  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water,  principally  at 
Lymington,  and  other  places  on  the  Hampshire  coast ;  but  also  in  various 
other  parts.  But  since  the  abolition  of  the  duties,  most  of  these  works 
have  been  either  wholly  abandoned,  or  much  reduced.  Part  of  the  rock  salt 
shipped  at  Cheshire  is  refined  at  Newcastle  and  other  places. 

Consumpikm  of  Salt,  —  The  consumption  of  salt  in  this  country  is  immense. 
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Necker  estimated  the  consumption  in  those  provinces  of  France,  which  had 
purchased  an  exemption  from  the  Gabelie  (Pat/s  francs  redijnees)  at  about 
19J  lbs.  (Eng.)  for  each  individual.  —  {Administration  des  FinanceSy  torn.  ii. 
p.  12.)  From  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  learn  on  the  subject,  we  believe 
that  the  consumption  of  the  people  of  this  country  may  be  estimated  a  little 
higher,  or  at  22  lbs. ;  the  difference  in  our  food  and  habits,  as  compared  with 
the  French,  fully  accounting  for  this  increased  allowance.  On  this  supposition, 
and  taking  the  population  at  16,600,000,  the  entire  consiunption  of  Great 
Britain  only,  exclusive  of  Ireland,  will  amount  to  363,000,000  lbs.,  or  161,000 
tons. 

Exclusive  of  this  immense  home  consumption,  we  annually  export  between 
11,000,000  and  12,000,000  bushels,  which,  at  56  lbs.  a  bushel,  are  equivalent 
to  about  300,000  tons.  The  Americans  are  the  lar^st  consumers  of  British 
salt ;  the  exports  to  the  United  States,  in  1833,  havmg  amounted  to  3,924,386 
bushels.  During  the  same  year,  we  exported  to  Holland  and  Belgium 
1,570,825  bushels:;  to  the  British  North  American  colonies,  1,647,171  do.;  to 
Russia^  1,413,052  do.^  to  Denmark,  1,050,748  do.,  &e. 

The  cheapness  of  this  important  necessary  is  not  less  remarkable  than 
its  difiusion.  Its  present  cost  may  be  estimated,  at  a  medium,  at  firom  14f. 
to  164.  a  ton. 

Duties  on  Salt.  —  In  ancient  Rome  salt  was  subject  to  a  duty  ( Vectigal 
salinarum  ;  see  Bumtany  ZHssertatio  de  Vectigalibus  Pop,  Rom.  c.  6.);  and  it 
has  been  heavily  taxed  in  most  modern  states.  The  gabelie,  or  code  of  salt 
laws,  formerly  established  in  France,  was  most  oppressive.  From  4,000  to 
5,000  persons  are  calculated  to  have  been  sent  annually  to  prison  and  the 
salleys  for  offences  connected  with  these  laws,  the  severity  of  which  had  no 
inconsiderable  share  in  bringing  about  the  Revolution.  —  (  Young* s  Travels  in 
France,  vol.  i.  p.  598.)  In  this  country,  duties  upon  salt  were  imposed  in  the 
reign  of  William  111.  In  1798,  they  amounted  to  5*.  a  bushel;  but  were 
subsequently  increased  to  15*.  a  bushel,  or  about  forty  times  the  cost  of  the 
salt !  So  exorbitant  a  duty  was  productive  of  the  worst  effects  ;  and  occa- 
sioned, bv  its  magnitude,  and  the  regulations  for  allowing  salt,  duty  free,  to 
the  fishenes,  a  vast  deal  of  smuggling.  The  opinion  of  the  public,  and  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  having  been  strongly  pronounced  against  the  tax,  it  was 
finally  repealed  in  1823.  —  (M*Culloch*s  Commercial  Dictionary ,  art.  Salt.) 

7.  Manganese,  a  metal  of  considerable  consequence  in  the  arts,  is  found 
in  the  Mendip  Hills,  in  Somersetshire ;  and  is  supplied  in  quantities  adequate 
to  meet  the  demand.  Zinc  is  obtained  from  the  Derbyshire  mines ;  but  Flint- 
shire and  the  Isle  of  Man  fiu*nish  ores  of  the  best  quality. 

8.  Quarries  ( Stone V  —  The  quarries  of  England  are  not  of  any  great 
value  or  importance ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  greater  number  of  builchngs  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  are  constructed  of  brick.  The  principal  quarries 
are  situated  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath.  The 
former,  which  are  the  most  important,  have  supplied  the  stone  used  in  the 
construction  of  St.  Paul's,  and  most  other  public  buildings  in  London.  The 
annual  produce  of  the  Portland  quarries  may  at  present  be  estimated  at  about 
18,000  tons.  The  best  blocks  bring  from  18*.  to  22*.  a  ton,  and  the  inferior 
from  6*.  to  8*.  The  quarries  are  wrought  partly  by  owners  and  partly  by 
lessees,  who  pay  the  proprietors  at  the  rate  of  1*.  6(/.  a  ton  on  the  superior 
stones,  and  ot  \\d.  on  the  coarse  or  inferior.  In  all,  about  300  men  and 
boys  are  employed  in  the  quarries.  —  (Private  information,) 

The  quarries  of  Gateshead  Fell,  near  Newcastle,  furnish  the  ^indstones 
known  in  all  parts  of  the  world  by  the  name  of  "  Newcastle  grindstones," 
from  the  port  of  shipment. 

There  are  some  very  excellent  quarries  in  Scotland.  That  of  Craigleith, 
near  Edinburgh,  Cullalo,  in  Fife,  and  some  others,  are  amongst  the  most 
celebrated.    The  beauty  of  the  houses  in  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh  attest 
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the  excellence  of  the  quarry  TCraigleith)  which  furnishes  the  stone  of  which 
they  are  built.  Large  quantities  of  granite  are  shipped  from  Aberdeen  for 
l,ondon,  where  it  is  employed  in  paving  the  streets.  The  docks  at  Liverpool 
are  partly  constructed  of  granite  brought  from  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Quarries  (Slate), —  The  principal  slate  quarries  in  Great  Britain  are  in 
Caernarvonshire.  Those  belonging  to  Mr.  Pennant  (formerly  Lord  Pen- 
rhyn's),  near  Bangor,  are  the  most  extensive  and  valuable.  They  furnish 
emplojment  for  about  1500  men  and  boys.  The  other  slate  quarries  in  Caer- 
narvonshire and  North  Wales  generally  employ  about  1820  men  and  bovs. 
There  are  also  extensive  quarries  in  different  parts  of  South  Wales,  at  Ul- 
verstone  in  Lancashire,  &c. 

The  principal  slate  quarries  of  Scotland  arc  in  the  island  of  Easdale  and 
at  Balachulish  in  Argyleshire.  Speaking  generally,  they  do  not  furnish  slates 
of  the  size  and  smoothness  of  those  obtained  from  the  Welsh  quarries. 

9.  Lime.  —  Limestone  is  very  widely  diffused  over  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ;  and  being,  when  calcined,  used  very  largely  both  in  the  building  of 
houses  and  as  a  manure,  its  consumption  must  be  immense.  There  are  not, 
however,  any  means  of  accurately  estimating  its  amount. 

10.  Fuller's  Earth.  —  This  is  a  species  of  clay  used  in  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture, being  once  deemed  of  so  much  importance  that  its  exportation  was 
prohibited  under  a  heavy  penalty.  At  present,  however,  it  is  not  employed 
to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  formerly,  many  of  the  clothiers  using  soap  in 
preference  ta  it.  Malcolm,  in  his  Survey  of  Surrey ,  published  in  1809,  says 
that  he  was  at  considerable  pains  in  ndeavouring  to  ascertain  the  consumption 
of  fuller's  earth,  and  that  he  found  it  to  amount  to  about  6,300  tons  a  year 
for  the  whole  kingdom,  of  which  about  4,000  tons  a  year  were  furnished  by 
Surrey. 

11.  Bricks  and  Tiles.  —  These,  though  manufactured  articles,  may, 
perhaps,  be  more  properly  noticed  here  than  in  any  other  place.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  houses  in  London,  and  other  English  towns,  as  well 
as  in  most  country  districts,  are  built  of  brick,  so  that  the  consumption  is 
immense.  Tiles,  also,  though  inferior  to  slates  as  a  roof,  are  used  in  large 
quantities ;  and  they  are  now,  also,  largely  consumed  in  draining.  Owin^  to 
the  general  use  of  stone  in  buildings  in  Scotland,  the  consumption  of  bncks 
in  that  part  of  the  empire  is  comparatively  limited. 

Both  tiles  and  bricks  have  been  subjected  to  an  excise  duty  ;  that  on  tiles 
was,  however,  repealed  in  1833.  But  the  duty  on  bricks  is  still  continued. 
It  produces  from  300,000/.  to  350,000/.  a  year.  Sound  policy  would  surest 
its  repeal ;  for  no  duty  being  laid  on  stone>  the  use  of  bricks  is  unfairly 
limited,  and  an  injury  done  to  those  engaged  in  their  manufacture.  We 
subjoin  an 


Account  of  the  Rates  of  Duty  on,  and  Quantities  of,  the  different 
produced  in  England  and  Wales  in  1827)  1828,  and  1 


Species  of  Bricks 
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species. 

RUMorDnty. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Cotnmon 
I^rc*     - 
PoiTihed 
LuK*  polklMd 

ToUJ*    • 

f.   d. 

5  10  per  1000 
10    0        — 
12  10        — 

«    6         - 

1887. 

1,683,046 

[8450,750 

98,550 

1M8. 
1,06S,400,1.V) 

7,769,075 
i2a,Hi0 

W89. 

1,099,744,701 

2A*0^"W><) 

7,«)5,3r,6 

110,875 

1,1Q3,379.40<1 

1/178,937,640 

1, 109,690,708 

Account  of  the  Rates  of  Duty  on,  and  Quantities  of,  the  different  Species  of  Brick» 

produced  in  Scotland  in  1827,  1828,  and  1829. 


Hpecles. 

Rates  of  Duty. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

CoQQUtOU 

PolShcd 

Total*     - 

f.  d. 

5  10p4Tl,000 
10    0       — 
\'i  10       — 

1887. 
80,071,3.17 
855,850 
3,375 

1888. 
84,881,038 
406,439 
1,850 

1889. 
84,741,588 
396,187 
6,588 

80,.t30,568           1             84.689,381 

85,144,891 
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Nett  Produce  of  the  Ducin  on  Bncka  and  Hid  in  1 829. 
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Prqfiit  of  Minei,  Irtm  Workt,  ^c,  —  Subjoined  is  an  account  of  the  prcv- 
duce  of  auarries,  mines,  iron  works,  &c.  in  1814-16)5  aa  ascertained  by  tile 
Property  Tax  Conunissioners.  The  increase  in  the  interval  has,  howcTer, 
been  yezy  great ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  ahoultl  think  that  the  under-men* 
tioned  sums  may  be  saiely  increased  fully  50  per  cent,  to  get  the  total  profit 
at  present. 

I  bjthe 


CHAPTER  III.  — Fisheries. 

Tbb  supply  of  fish  in  the  seas  round  Britain  is  most  abundant,  or  rather 
quite  inexhaustible.  "  The  coasts  of  Great  Britain,"  bays  Sir  John  Boroueht, 
"  doe  yield  such  a  continued  aea  harvest  of  gain  and  benefit  to  all  those  that 
with  diligence  doc  labour  in  the  game,  that  no  time  or  season  of  the  year 
paaseth  awav  without  some  apparent  means  of  profitable  em|)loyment,  espe- 
dally  to  such  as  apply  themselveB  to  fishing ;  which,  from  the  beeinning  of  (he 
year  unto  the  latter  end,  continueth  upon  some  part  or  other  upon  our 
coastes;  and  these,  in  such  infinite  sboslcs  end  multitudes  of  fishes,  are 
offered  to  the  takers,  as  may  justly  move  admiration,  not  only  to  strangers, 
but  to  those  that  dwly  are  employed  amongst  them."  —  "  That  ibis  harvest," 
says  Sir  John  Barrow,  "  ripe  for  gathering  ut  oil  seasons  of  the  year,  without 
the  labour  of  tillage,  without  the  expentie  of  seed  or  manure,  without  the 
payment  of  rent  or  taxes,  is  inexhaustible,  the  eitraordinarj  fecundity  of 
the  most  valuable  kinds  of  fish  would  alone  alford  abundant  proof.  To 
enumerate  the  thousands  and  even  millions  of  eggs  which  arc  impregnated  in 
the  hei.-ing,  the  cod,  the  ling,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  the  whole  of  the  esculent 
fishes,  would  give  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  prodigious  multitudes  in 
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which  they  flock  to^  our  shores :  the  shoals  themselves  must  be  seen,  in 
order  to  convey  to  the  mind  any  just  idea  of  their  aggregate  mass."  —  {Ency, 
Bri/anmca,  vol.  ix.  p.  590.  new  ed.) 

This  abundance  of  fish,  coupled  with  the  predilection  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  for  a  maritime  life,  would  naturally  make  one  anticipate  that 
the  fisheries  would  be  prosecuted  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  be  m  a  very 
flourishing  state ;  but  such  is  not  really  the  case :  except  in  London,  and  a 
few  seaport  towns,  the  consumption  of  fish  is  not  great.  It  is  found,  to  be, 
on  the  whole,  rather  more  expensive  than  most  other  sorts  of  food.  And 
hence,  notwithstanding  all  the  efibrts  that  have  been  made,  by  bounties  and 
otherwise,  to  stimulate  different  departments  of  the  fishery,  none  of  them  has 
attained  to  any  very  great  magnitude. 

The  principal  fish-market  m  the  British  dominions  is  that  of  Billingsgate, 
in  the  city  of  London.  A  notion  has  been  pretty  current,  that  the  dealers  in 
this  market  contrived  to  exercise  a  sort  of  monopoly,  and  that  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  restricting  the  supply  of  fish,  and  in  forcing  up  its  price  to  an  unna- 
tural elevation.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  foundation  whatever 
for  this  notion.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  but  few  markets  in  which  com- 
petition is  so  keen  as  at  Billingsgate ;  and  none,  perhaps,  in  which  the  supply 
and  price  of  the  articles  sold  are  so  very  fluctuating.  The  smacks  that  catch 
the  fish  are  allowed  to  be  eight  days  at  Gravesend ;  but,  except  in  winter, 
they  seldom  lie  so  long.  The  fish  is  transhipped  from  the  smacks  to  hatch- 
boats,  that  bring  it  to  town ;  and,  owing  to  the  liability  of  the  fish  to  spoil,  and 
other  circumstances,  it  is  always  a  great  object  with  the  fishermen  to  bring  their 
boats  as  early  to  market  as  possible.  It  is  said,  that  if,  during  the  ms^arel 
season,  a  vessel  come  to  the  wharf  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
market  opens,  the  fish  may  sell  from  4S#.  to  50s,  a  hundred ;  whereas,  if  the 
same  vessel  came  at  10  o'clock,  the  mackarel  would  not  be  worth  more  than 
36s,  a  hundred ;  and  if  she  came  in  the  afternoon,  they  would  not  fetch  more 
than  24if.  or  28s,  I  -—  {Report  of  1833  on  Channel  Fisheries,  p.  89.)  A  good 
deal  of  the  mackarel  and  other  fish  taken  on  the  Kentish  and  Sussex  coasts  is, 
for  sake  of  dispatch,  sent  to  London  in  vans  with  four  horses ;  and,  to  hasten 
their  arrival,  they  not  unfrequently  have  six  horses.  There  is  now,  owing  to 
the  command  of  steam  tugs,  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  getting  fish  up 
by  water  in  adverse  winds ;  and  the  market  is  in  consequence  more  regularly 
supplied.  But  the  fishery  is  in  itself  extremely  uncertain;  and  instances 
occur  every  season,  of  the  price  of  the  same  description  of  fish  varying  cent, 
per  cent.,  and  sometimes  more,  from  one  day  to  another.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  very  great  decline  in  the  prices  of  most  sorts  of  fish  at 
Billingsgate,  within  the  last  10  or  12  years;  though,  as  the  price  of  butcher's 
meat  has  decUned  in  a  nearly  equal  ratio,  it  is  not  supposed  that  the  con- 
sumption offish  has  been  materially  increased. 

Li  Billingsgate,  fish,  other  than  salmon  and  eels,  are  sold  either  by  tale  or  by 
measure ;  but  it  has  been  supposed  that,  taking  all  the  fish  that  comes  to 
market,  its  price,  as  sold  by  the  fishers,  would,  at  a  rough  average,  be  about 
2J</.  per  lb.  —  {Report,  p.  95.)  The  extreme  difierence  between  the  whole- 
sale price  at  Billingsgate,  and  the  retail  price  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  is 
owing  to  various  causes ;  but  principally,  perhaps,  to  the  perishable  nature 
of  the  article,  which,  if  not  speedily  disposed  of,  cannot  be  sold  at  all,  except 
at  a  heavy  reduction.  The  notion,  that  fish  is  thrown  into  the  river  or 
destroyed,  to  enhance  or  keep  up  the  price  of  the  remainder,  is  quite  un- 
founded. The  only  difficulty  is  to  prevent  bad  and  unwholesome  fish  from 
being  sold ;  and  to  eflTect  this,  is  the  duty  of  a  clerk  of  the  market,  or  inspector, 
appointed  by  the  city. 

The  fishery  is  carried  on  partly  in  the  rivers,  and  in  the  bays  and  along  the 
coasts,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  partly  in  the  seas  at  a  less  or  greater 
distance  from  our  shores.   Of  the  first,  the  salmon,  herring,  pilchard,  and 
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oyster  —  and  of  the  second,  the  cod,  turbot,  and  whale  — .fisheries,  are  tuw- 
most  important. 

1.  Salmon  fishery,  —  Salmon  being  rarely  caught,  except  in  estuaries  or  rivers 
is,  in  most  instances,  private  property :  the  fisheries  frequently  producing  a 
large  revenue  to  their  owners.  It  is  found  in  most  English  rivers;  but 
seldom  in  such  abundance  as  to  make  the  fishing  an  object  of  much  attention. 
London  derives  the  principal  part  of  its  supply  from  Scotland  ;  and  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  &c.  from  Ireland.  The  fishery  in  the  Tweed  b,  perhaps, 
the  [most  important  and  valuable  of  any  in  the  empire.  About  20  years  ago,  it 
produced  a  rental  of  from  15,000/.  to  18,000A  a  year.  But  in  the  interval,  the 
decline  has  been  such,  that  at  present  it  does  not  yield  above  4,000/.  a  year  to 
its  proprietors.  This  extraordinary  decline  is  principally  owing  to  a  nearly 
corresponding  falling  off  in  the  catch  of  salmon ;  the  exports  from  Berwick 
having  sunk  from  about  9,000  or  10,000  boxes  a  year  to  3,000  or  4,000. — 
(^Kerr's  Benvickshire,  p.  460.;  Penny  Ct/clopcedia,  art.  Berwick.^ 

Exclusive  of  the  Tweed,  there  are  valuable  salmon  fisheries  m  the  Forth, 
Tay,  Dee,  Don,  Findhorn,  Spey,  Ness,  Conon,  and  other  Scotch  rivers. 
But  they  are  mostly  all  in  about  the  same  condition  as  those  of  the  Tweed. 
There  are  everywhere  complaints  of  a  growing  scarcity  of  fish;  and  the 
fiict  that  the  exports  from  and  rentals  of  all  the  principal  rivers  have 
decreased  very  much  during  the  last  20  years,  shows  that  these  complaints  are 
but  too  well  founded. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  so  great  a  decline ;  and  many  conflicting 
opinions  and  theories  have  been  advanced  with  respect  to  it.  Most  persons 
seem  to  think  that  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  poaching,  or  to  the 
destruction  of  the  breeding  fish  and  fry  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  rivers,  during 
close  time;  and  the  extent  to  which  this  pernicious  practice  has  been  car- 
ried of  late  years,  has,  no  doubt,  been  highly  injurious,  though  we  doubt 
whether  it  has  been  so  in  the  degree  that  is  commonly  supposed.  On  the 
whole,  we  rather  incline  to  think,  that  fully  as  much  injury  is  done  to  the 
fishery  in  most  rivers  by  the  wetrs,  or  salmon  traps,  and  other  obstructions 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  fish  when  ascending  the  rivers  to  spawn,  as  by 
any  thing  else.  These  obstructions  are  not,  indeed,  always  equally  prevalent, 
and,  in  some  instances,  they  have  been  partially  demolished ;  but  there  is 
hardly  a  river  in  which  they  do  not  still  exist  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
are  generally  believed  to  be  yery  ilestructive.  The  fishery  has  also,  perhaps, 
been  injured  by  the  temptation  to  overfish,  caused  by  the  extraordinary  rise  in 
the  price  of  salmon  ;  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  by  the  too  limited  duration 
of  the  close  time.  The  last>mentioned  cause  of  decline  is  thought,  by  many 
good  judges,  to  be  the  most  powerful  of  the  whole;  and  it  is  justly  objected 
to  the  late  act  for  the  regulation  of  the  Scotch  fisheries  (9  Geo.  4.  cap.  39.), 
that  it  prolongs  the  period  for  fishing  too  far  into  the  spawning  season.  A 
police  has  been  established  for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries  on  the  Tweed, 
under  the  provisions  of  a  local  act  passed  in  1830;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  landlords  and  others  interested  in  the  fishery  will  see  the  expediency 
of  making  it  effectual  to  the  end  in  view. 

The  fisheries  in  the  Bann,  near  Coleraine;  in  the  Billick,  near  Bally- 
shannon  ;  in  the  Boyne,  above  Droghcda,  and  in  various  other  rivers,  are 
very  productive,  though  less  so  now  tnan  formerly.  Their  produce  is  prin- 
cipally shipped  for  the  London  and  Liverpool  markets;  and  it  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  increased  supplies  derived  from  this  source,  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  are  brought  to  market  by  steam  packets,  that,  despite  the 
falling  off  in  the  produce  ol  the  Scotch  and  English  rivers,  the  price  of  salmon 
in  London  has  been  materially  diminished.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Irish 
j&almon  brought  to  Billingsgate  market  is  generally  in  superior  condition  to 
the  Scotch;  a  circumstance  for  which,  if  it  be  really  true,  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  account.  —  {Rej)ort  on  Channel  Fisheries,  p.  96.) 
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Formerly,  the  greater  part  of  the  salmon  caught  in  the  Tweed  and  other 
Scotch  rivers  was  pickled  or  kitted,  after  being  boiled,  and  sent  to  London, 
under  the  name  of  Newcastle  salmon ;  a  little  only  being  brought  up  fresh 
during  the  early  spring  months.  But,  about  1790,  the  plan,  suggested  by 
Mr.  Dempster  of  Dunnichen,  of  packing  salmon  in  boxes  witn  coarsely 
pounded  ice,  began  to  be  introduced ;  and,  by  this  ingenious  contrivance,  it  is 
now  brought  auite  fresh  to  London  in  the  summer  months  from  the  most 
distant  parts  ot  Scotland  and  Ireland.  This  discovery  immediately  raised  the 
price  oi  salmon  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country,  where  it  had  previously 
been  a  drug,  almost  to  the  London  level,  and  restricted  its  consumption 
within  the  narrowest  limits.  "Within  memory,  salted  salmon  formed  a 
material  article  of  economy,  in  all  the  farm-houses  of  the  Vale  of  the  Tweed, 
as  a  considerable  portion  of  their  winter  stores  for  family  use,  inasmuch  that 
in-door  servants  often  bargained  that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  take  more 
than  two  weekly  meals  of  salmon !  It  could  then  be  bought,  fresh  caught, 
in  summer,  at  2*.  the  fish  stone,  of  nearly  19  pounds'  weight.  But,  from  the 
introduction  of  ice,  enabling  the  whole  to  be  sent  fresh  to  London  at  all  times, 
the  price  hardly  ever  falls  now  below  12».  a  stone,  and  is  often  30*.,  and  some- 
times 42*."  —  (^Kerr's  Bertvickshire,  p.  461.) 

It  is  enacted  by  the  9  Geo,  4.  c.  39.,  that  the  Scotch  rivers  are  to  be  shut 
from  the  14th  of  September  to  the  1st  of  February.  Every  person  catching, 
or  attempting  to  catch,  fish  in  that  period,  is  to  forfeit  not  less  than  1/.,  nor 
more  than  10/.,'for  every  offence,  besides  the  nets,  boats,  or  other  implements 
he  may  have  employed.  Pecuniary  penalties  are  also  imposed  on  poachers 
and  trespassers ;  and  provision  is  made  for  the  watching  of  the  rivers.  As 
previously  remarked,  it  is  believed  that  the  commencement  of  the  close  time, 
as  fixed  by  this  act,  is  too  late ;  and  that  it  should  begin  by  the  25th  of 
August,  or,  at  all  events,  not  later  than  the  1st  of  September. 

2.  Herring  Fishery.  —  This  department  of  the  fishery  business  has  been  pro- 
secuted, at  different  parts  on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  from  a  very  early 
period.  Yarmouth  used  to  be  its  principal  station;  and  the  herring  fair,  held 
m  that  town,  was  deemed  of  so  much  importance  in  the  14th  century,  that 
different  statutes  were  passed  for  its  regulation. —  (Stat.  Edw.  lU.  an. 
31.  35.)  But,  notwithstanding  this  early  commencement,  the  fishery  made, 
for  a  very  long  period,  little  or  no  progress ;  and,  till  a  comparatively  recent 
epoch,  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  fish  taken  on  our  shores,  was  captured 
by  the  Dutch.  "  Veniam  enim  piscandi,^*  says  Camden,  "  seviper  concesserunt 
Angiiy  honore  si6i  reservato,  utUUate  vero  esteris,  quasi  per  desidiam  resignata,^'*  — 
{Brit.  p.  586.)  But  notwithstanding  this  sarcastic  remark,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  most  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  advantages  derived  by  the  Dutch  from 
the  fishery,  they  were  allowed,  with  but  little  interruption,  to  monopolise  it 
until  towards  the  middle  of  last  century.  At  length,  however,  a  vigorous 
effort  was  made  to  induce  the  public  to  set  about  explorini^  and  cultivating 
this  new  and,  as  it  was  supposed  it  would  turn  out  to  be,  most  productive 
field  of  industry.  In  1 749,  in  pursuance  of  a  recommendation  in  his  Majesty's 
speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  and  of  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  500,000/.  was  subscribed  for  carrying  on  the  fisheries, 
under  a  corporation,  called  "  The  Society  of  the  Free  British  Fishery." 
The  Prince  of  Wales  was  chosen  governor  of  the  society,  which  was  patronised 
by  men  of  the  first  rank  and  fortune  in  the  state.  But  this  society  did  not 
trust  entirely  to  its  own  efforts  for  success.  The  duties  were  remitted  upon 
the  salt  used  in  the  fisheries ;  and,  besides  this  reasonable  encouragement,  a 
hiffh  tonnage  bounty  was  granted  upon  every  buss  fitted  out  for  the  deep  sea 
fishery.  In  consequence,  many  vessels  were  sent  out,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  truly 
stated,  not  to  catch  herrings,  but  to  catch  the  bounty  ;  and  to  such  an  extent 
was  this  abuse  carried,  that,  in  1759,  when  the  tonnage  bounty  was  50*.,  the 
almost  incredible  sum  of  159/.  7*.  6^/.  was  paid  as  bounty  upon  every  barrel  of 
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merchantable  herrings  that  was  produced  I -^{Wealth  of  Kationt,  vol.  iii.  p.  386. 
M'Culloch*s  ed.)  But,  notwithstanding  this  encouragement,  such  was  the 
waste  and  mismanagement  of  the  company's  affairs,  that  it  was  speedily  d^ 
Btroyed.  Dr.  Smith  says  that,  in  1784,  hardly  a  vestige  remamed  of  its 
having  ever  been  in  existence. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  ill  success,  a  new  company  was  formed,  for 
nearly  the  same  objects,  in  1786,  of  which  George  Hi.  was  patron.  It  has 
had  nearly  the  same  fate.  "  For  a  season  or  two,  busses  were  fitted  out  by 
the  society ;  but,  if  every  herring  caught  had  carried  a  ducat  in  its  mouth, 
the  expense  of  its  capture  would  scarcely  have  been  repaid.  The  bubble 
ended  by  the  society  for  fishing  in  the  deep  sea  becoming  a  kind  of  building 
society,  for  purchasmg  ground  in  situations  where  curers  and  fishermen  find 
it  convenient  to  settle ;  and  selling  it  or  letting  it  in  small  lots  to  them,  at 
such  advance  of  price  as  yields  something  better  than  fishing  profits."  —  (  See 
an  excellent  article  on  the  Herring  Fishery,  in  the  Ilth  Number  of  the  Quar^ 
ierly  Journal  of  Agriculture,) 

in  1808,  a  fresh  attempt  was  made  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
the  fishery.  The  act  48  Geo.  3.  established  a  distinct  set  of  commissioners 
for  the  superintendence  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  fishery,  and 
authorised  them  to  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  fishery  officers,  to  be 
stationed  at  the  different  ports,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  various  regu- 
lations, with  respect  to  the  gutting,  pacxing,  &c.  of  the  herrings,  and  the 
branding  of  the  barrels,  are  duly  carried  into  effect.  In  1809,  a  bounty  of  3/. 
per  ton  was  granted  on  all  vessels  employed  in  the  deep  sea  herring  fishery, 
of  above  60  tons  burthen,  but  payable  only  on  100  tons;  and,  in  1820,  a 
bounty  of  20s,  per  ton,  which,  under  certain  specified  circumstances,  might  be 
increased  to  50«.,  was  granted  on  all  vessels  of  from  15  to  60  tons,  fitted  out 
for  the  shore  herring  fishery ;  and,  exclusively  of  the  bounties  on  the  tonnage, 
a  bounty  of  2s,  a  barrel  was  allowed  on  all  herrings  cured,  gutted,  during  the 
6  years  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1815,  and  a  bounty  of  2s,  Sd,  a  barrel  on  their 
exportation,  whether  cured  gutted  or  ungutted.  During  the  1 1  years  ending 
the  5th  of  April,  1826,  the  bounty  on  herrings  cured  gutted  was  4«.  a  barrel. 

It  is  stated,  in  the  article  already  referred  to,  that  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of 
cured  herrings  is  about  I6s, ;  half  going  to  the  fisherman  for  the  green  fish, 
the  other  half  to  the  curer  for  barrel,  salt,  and  labour.  The  bounty  of  4«.  a 
barrel  was,  therefore,  equal  to  half  the  value  of  the  herrings  as  sold  by  the 
fisherman,  and  to  one  fourth  of  their  value  as  sold  by  the  curer!  In  con- 
sequence of  this  forced  system,  the  fishery  was  rapidly  increased.  The  sub- 
joined account.  No.  III.,  extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Fuliery  Board,  dated  1st  of  November,  1834,  shows  the  progress  it  has  made 
since  1811. 

On  looking  at  this  table,  it  is  seen  that  the  fishery  made  no  progress  under 
the  new  system  till  1815,  when  the  bounty  was  raised  to  4^.  This  is  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  the  factitious  and  unnatural  state  of  the  business.  Its  ex- 
tension, under  the  circumstances  in  question,  instead  of  affording  any  proof 
of  its  being  in  a  really  flourishing  condition,  was  distinctly  the  reverse.  In- 
dividuals, without  capital,  but  who  obtained  loans  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
acquire  boats,  barrels,  salt,  &c.,  on  the  credit  of  the  bounty,  entered  in  vast 
numbers  into  the  trade.  The  market  was  most  commonly  glutted  with  fish ;  and 
yet,  the  temptation  held  out  by  the  bounty  caused  it  to  be  still  further  over- 
loaded. Great  injury  was  consequently  done  to  those  fish-curers  who  possessed 
capital,  and  even  the  fishermen  were  injured  by  the  system.  "  Most  of  the 
boats  employed  in  the  fishery  never  touch  the  water  but  during  6  weeks 
from  the  middle  or  end  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September.  They  are  owned 
and  sailed,  not  by  regular  fishermen  following  that  vocation  only,  but  by 
tradesmen,  small  farmers,  farm-servants,  and  other  landsmen,  who  may  have 
sufficient  skill  to  manage  a  boat  at  that  season,  but  who  do  not  follow  the 
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tea,  except  for  the  6  weeks  of  the  herring  fishery,  when  they  go  upon  a  kind 
of  gamblW  speculation,  of  earning  a  twelvemonths'  income  by  6  weeks' 
wort."  —  (Quarterly  Journal,  No.  11.  p.  653.) 

ft  has  bieen  often  said,  in  vindication  of  the  bounty  system,  that,  by  ex- 
tending the  fishery,  it  extended  an  important  nursery  for  seamen ;  but  the 
precedmg  statement  shows  that  such  has  not  been  its  effect.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  tended  to  depress  the  condition  of  the  genuine  fisherman,  by 
brining  a  host  of  interlopers  into  the  field;  and  it  has  also  been  pre- 
judicial to  the  little  farmers  and  tradesmen,  by  withdrawing  their  attention 
from  their  peculiar  business,  that  they  may  embark  in  what  has  hitherto  been 
little  less  tnan  a  sort  of  lottery  adventure. 

These  consequences,  and  the  increasing  amount  of  the  sum  paid  for 
bounties,  at  length  induced  government  to  adopt  a  different  system ;  and, 
by  an  act  passed  in  1825,  the  bounty  of  2«.  8</.  on  exported  herrings  was  made 
to  cease  in  1826,  and  U.  was  annually  deducted  from  the  bounty  of  4«.  a 
barrel  paid  on  gutted  herrings,  till  it  ceased  in  1830.  Time  has  not  yet 
been  afforded  to  learn  the  full  effect  of  this  measure.  We,  however,  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  tliat  it  will  be  most  advantageous.  The  following  table 
shows,  that,  though  the  quantity  of  herrings  taken  and  exported  in  1829  and 
1830  fell,  off,  there  was  a  material  increase  in  1831,  and  the  succeeding 
years.  This  is  the  more  encouraging,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
supply  must  now  be  proportioned  to  the  real  demand;  while  the  genuine 
fishermen,  and  those  curers  who  have  capital  of  their  own,  are  no  longer 
injured  by  the  competition  of  landsmen,  and  of  persons  trading  on  capital 
furnished  by  government. 

The  rep^  of  the  salt  laws,  and  of  the  duty  on  salt,  which  preceded  the 
repeal  of  the  bounty,  must  be  of  signal  service  to  the  fishery.  It  is  true,  that 
salt  used  in  the  fisheries  was  exempted  from  the  duty ;  but,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  revenue  from  being  defrauded,  so  many  regulations  were  enacted, 
and  the  difficulties  and  penalties  to  w^hich  the  fishermen  were  in  consequence 
subjected,  were  so  very  great,  that  some  of  them  chose  rather  to  pay  the  duty 
upon  the  salt  they  made  use  of,  than  to  undertake  compliance  with  the  regu- 
laidons. 

The  greater  part,  by  far,  of  the  British  herring  fishery  has  been  long  carried 
on  from  different  places,  principally  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  of  which 
Wick,  in  Caithness,  is  the  principal. —  (See  vol.  i.  p.  316.)  Of  the  451,531 
barrels  of  herrings,  reported  by  the  Fishery  Commissioners  to  have  been 
cured  in  the  year  ended  5th  of  April,  1834,  no  fewer  than  134,738,  or  be- 
tween a  third  and  a  fourth  part  of^  the  whole,  were  cured  at  Wick.  During 
the  same  year  58,275  barrels  were  cured  at  Fraserburgh,  36,855  in  Shet- 
land, 34,712  at  Lybster,  27,432  at  Helmsdale,  20,561  at  Rothsay,  19,956  at 
Banff,  &c.  Only  5,328  barrels  were  cured  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  was 
formerly  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  fishery.  —  (See  No.  II.  of  subjoined 
accounts.) 

The  Yarmouth  fishery,  though  much  fallen  off,  is  still  prosecuted  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  About  100  sail  oi  fishing  vessels,  averaging  from  40  to  50 
tons  each,  belong  to  the  port,  exclusive  of  about  50  or  60  vessels  that  arrive 
annually  from  Yorkshire  during  the  herring  season.  The  capital  employed 
is  estimated  at  about  250,000/.  Lowestoff,  9  miles  from  Yarmouth,  employs 
about  70  fishing  boats  of  40  tons  each.  The  greater  number  of  the  herrings 
taken  at  Yarmouth  are  smoked,  and  are  known  in  London  by  the  name  of 
**  Yarmouth  bloaters."  —  {Report  of  1833  on  Channel  Fisheries,  p.  17.) 

The  herring  fishery  of  Ireland  has  never  been  of  any  material  importance. 
It  is  only,  indeed,  in  a  few  places  that  we  meet  with  any  regular  fishermen 
in  that  country ;  the  minute  division  of  the  land,  and  the  dependence  so 
generally  placed  on  it,  are  very  formidable  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the 
fisheries. 
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3.  Pilchard  Fithery.  —  This  is  exclusively  carried  on  along  the  consts  of 
Cornwall  end  Devon,  particularly  the  former,  its  principal  sea ta  being  Si. Ives, 
Monntsbay,  atid  Mcvagisscy.  The  fishery  has  been  said  to  be  in  rather  a 
declining  slate  for  some  years  past;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  be 
really  the  case.  Dr.  Borlase  mentions  that,  at  an  average  of  the  10  years 
ending  with  1T56,  the  annual  export  of  pilchards  amounted  to  29,795  hhds. 
At  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1838,  the  annual  export  was 
26,641  hhds.;  but  in  1832  it  amounted  to  31,618  hhds.  And  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  trade  at  the  former  period,  and  for  long  after,  was  forced 
by  means  of  a  bounty,  which,  previously  to  its  repeal  a  few  years  ago,  was  as 
hi;;li  us  lii.  6d.  a  hhd.  there  would  seem  to  be  but  slender  ground'i  lor  thinking 
that  the  fishery  has  really  declined.  Pilchards  are  not  used  in  England, 
excejit  in  the  counties  in  which  they  are  taken,  where  about  3,000  hbdn.  are 
retained  for  home  consumption.  Thcj  arc  mostly  exported  to  Italy  ;  and 
the  iiii|)Osition  of  a  heavy  duty  on  pilchards  in  Naples  has  done  more  in- 
jury to  the  fiEihery  than  the  r^cal  of  the  bounty.  Pilchards  are  all  cured  on 
shore,  principally  by  women.  The  total  capital  employed  in  this  department 
of  industry',  in  boats,  nets,  &c.,  has  been  estimated  at  from  200,000/.  to 
S J0,000/.  —  {AVCalhch't  C<miiirrcial  Dirihnnry,  art.  Pilchards.) 
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4.  Oyster  Fufiery,  —  Oysters  of  excellent  quality  are  found  in  many  parts 
along  the  British  shores,  but  principally  in  the  rivers  and  creeks  of  Essex 
and  Kent;  in  Poole  harbour,  and  elsewhere  on  the  coast  of  Hants  and 
Dorset ;  at  Porth-Einion,  in  Glamorgan,  &c.  They  are  also  very  abundant 
on  the  Mersey  shores.  Those  found  at  Carlingford,  in  Ireland,  are  said  to  be 
of  a  peculiarly  delicate  flavour.  The  breeding  and  fattening  of  oysters  for  the 
London  market  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  business.  It  is  pnncipally  car- 
ried on  in  Essex  and  Kent ;  the  rivers  Crouch,  Blackwater,  and  Colne  being 
the  chief  breeding  places  in  the  former,  and  the  channel  of  the  Swale,  conti- 
guous to  Milton,  m  the  latter.  The  oysters  found  in  them  are  not,  however, 
brought  immediately  to  town ;  but  are  deposited  for  a  while  in  beds  or  lay^ 
mgs  in  the  a<ljoining  creeks,  where  they  are  fed  and  fattened  for  the  market. 
Exclusive  of  the  oysters  bred  in  Essex  and  Kent,  vast  numbers  brought  from 
Jersey,  Poole,  and  other  places  along  the  coast,  are  fattened  in  the  beds.  The 
export  of  oysters  from  Jersey  is  very  considerable,  having  amounted,  at  an 
average  of  the  4  years  ending  with  1832,  to  208,023  bushels  a  year,  of  which 
a  large  portion  comes  to  London.  The  Jersey  fishery  employs,  during  the 
season,  about  1,500  men,  1,000  women  and  children,  and  250  boats.— 
Inglis*s  Channel  Islands,  2d  ed,  p.  14-2.) 

Lobstersy  of  which  the  consumption  in  London  is  immense,  are  brought 
from  the  Shetland  Isles,  the  Yorkshire  coast,  &c. ;  but  the  largest  supply 
comes  from  Norway. 

5.  Cod  Fishery,  —  This  fishery,  including  under  the  term  not  only  the  fishery 
of  common  cou,  but  that  of  haddock,  ling,  hake,  torsk,  &c.,  is  next  in  import- 
ance to  that  of  herring.  It  is  carried  on  in  a  great  variety  of  places  con- 
tiguous to  the  shores  of  the  British  islands ;  but  the  most  productive  and 
valuable  of  the  adjacent  fisheries  are  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands,  and  off  the  shores  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
Lincoln,  &c.  Formerly  the  principal  part  of  the  cod  brought  to  London  was 
taken  round  the  edccs  of  the  Dogger  bank,  or  rather  in  the  hollows  between 
it  and  the  Wellbank ;  and  the  finest  fish  is  still  brought  from  thence.  But, 
within  the  last  few  years,  the  London  market  has  been  principally  supplied 
with  cod  taken  between  Yarmouth  and  the  Nore ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  procured  so  much  nearer  home,  the  average  price  of  cod  has  fallen 
from  30  to  50  per  cent,  under  what  it  was  a  dozen  years  ago. — {Report  of  1833 
on  the  Channel  Fisheries,  p. 85.)  This  change  has  occasioned  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  fishing  smacks  belon^ng  to  Barking,  Gravesend,  and  other  ports 
on  the  Thames  ;  while  those  belongmg  to  Harwich,  and  some  of  the  more  dis- 
tant ports,  have  been  materially  reduced.  The  cod  taken  by  the  fishermen  of 
Shetland  and  Western  Isles  is  mostly  cured  dried,  but  it  is  partially,  also, 
cured  green  or  in  pickle;  and  it  is  sometimes,  though  much  seldomer  now  than 
formerly,  conveyed  alive  in  welled  vessels  to  London.  The  haddocks  taken 
on  the  Aberdeenshire  coast,  and  cured  at  the  village  of  Finnan,  near  Aber- 
deen, are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  all  over  the  kingdom. 

The  great  bank  of  Newfoundland  is  the  principal  station  of  the  distant 
cod  fishery ;  the  fish  found  on  it  being  not  only  of  excellent  quality,  but  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  The  bank  began  to  be  resorted  to  by  fishers  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1578,  France  had  on  the  bank  of  Newfound- 
land 150  vessels,  Spain  120  or  130,  Portugal  50,  and  England  from  30  to  50. 
During  the  first  half  of  last  century,  the  fishery  was  principally  carried  on  by 
the  English  (including  the  Anglo- Aincricans)  and  the  Jprench ;  but  the  capture 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  of  their  other  possessions  in  America,  gave  a  severe  blow 
to  the  fishery  of  the  latter.  The  American  war  divided  the  British  fishery ; 
that  portion  of  it  which  had  previously  been  carried  on  from  New  England 
being  thereafter  merged  in  that  of  the  United  States.  Still,  however,  we 
contrived  to  preserve  the  largest  share.  At  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending 
with  1789,  we  are  said  to  have  had  402  ships,  1,911  boats,  and  16,856  men 
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engaged  in  the  American  fiihcriee.  During  the  lael  war,  the  French  being 
excluded  from  the  fisheries,  those  of  England  attained  to  an  extraordinary 
d^ree  of  prosperity;  the  total  value  of  the  proJuce  of  the  Newfoundland 
fishery,  in  iei4,having  exceeded  8,800,000/.  But  since  the  peace,  the  British 
iUhery  on  the  Newfoundland  banks  has  rapidly  declined,  and  can  hardly, 
indeed,  be  said,  at  this  moment,  to  exist,  tt  is  now  carried  on  almost  entirely 
by  the  French  and  the  Americans;  the  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  latter  for  its 

Erosecution  being  greater  than  those  of  any  other  people,  and  the  former 
eing  tempted  to  engage  in  it  by  the  eKtraordinary  encouragement  afforded 
by  government.  At  present  the  British  fishery  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Newfoundland  is  confined  entirely  to  the  shore  or  boat  fishery.  But  this, 
•■---'-—'--'-'----'  "      "'  -'-■ankf 

. p_. ,  ,d  ed.Tol.  i.  p.  206.)  The  average  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  fiaheries  of  al)  sorts,  including  seal,  salmon,  &c.,  exported  from 
Newfoundland  duriiu  the  3  years  ended  with  1838,  is  stated  by  Mr.  M'Gr^or 
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Sec.     But,  next   to  that  of  Newfoundland,  the  principal  British  fishery 
carried  on  along  the   coast  of  Labrador,  —  its  produce  being  e 
from  300,000/.  to  350,000/.  a  year. 

The  totfd  produce  of  the  British  fisheries,  in  the  various  seas  and  rivers  of 
America,  including  seal  oil  and  skins,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  M'Gr^or,  at  an 
average  of  the  5  years  ending  with   1832,  at  667,210/.  a  year,— (Vol.  ii. 
p.  566.) 
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6.  Turbol  Fiiheri/. —  Tiirbot  is  rather  scarce  in  the  Channel  and  on 
the  English  coasts.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  turbot  brought  to  the 
London  market  is  taken  on  the  Dutch  coaHt,  principally,  too,  by  Dutch  fish- 
ermen, who  snmetimcs  import  the  fish  direct,  but  who  more  frequently  sell 
them  to  English  fishermen.  The  greater  part  of  the  eels  used  in  London, 
and  even  at  Hampton  and  Richmond,  is  also  brought  from  Holland. 

Immense  nnmbcrs  of  sprats  and  other  small  fish  are  annually  captured,  to 
be  used  as  manure,  on  the  coasts  of  Kent,  Norfolk,  and  Essex,  but  especially 
the  first. 

Mackarel  are  found,  in  the  proper  season,  in  many  parts  along  the  coast. 
The  London  market  is  principally  supplied  with  those  token  off  the  shores  of 
Kent  and  Sussex. 

T.  Wkak  Fithcry.  —  The  English  engaged  in  the  Greenland  whale-fishery 
towards  the  coiDmenceiDent  of  the  leventeenth  century,  but  it  was  not  pro- 
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secuted  continuously,  or  on  a  considerable  scale,  till  so  recently  as  1750.  At 
that  period,  however,  in  consequence  of  a  bounty  of  40*.  a  ton  being  allowed 
on  the  vessels  fitted  out  for  the  fishery,  a  good  number  were  despatched,  as 
much  certainly  in  the  view  of  catching  the  bounty  as  of  catchuig  whales. 
Deceived  by  the  prosperous  appearance  of  the  fishery,  parliament  imagined 
that  it  was  firmly  established;  and  in  1777  the  bounty  was  reduced  to  30*. 
The  effects  of  this  reduction  showed  the  factitious  nature  of  the  trade,  the 
vessels  engaged  in  it  having  fallen  off  in  the  course  of  the  next  5  years  from 
105  to  39  r  To  arrest  this  alarming  decline,  the  bounty  was  raised  to  its  old 
level  in  1781 ;  and  of  course  the  trade  was  soon  restored  to  its  previous  state 
of  apparent  prosperity.  The  hostilities  occasioned  by  the  American  war 
reduced  the  Dutcn  fishery  to  less  than  half  its  previous  amount,  and  gave  a 
proportional  extension  to  that  of  England.  The  bounty  which  had,  in  con- 
sequence, become  very  heavy,  was  reduced,  in  1787,  to  30*.  a  ton ;  in  1792, 
it  was  further  reduced  to  25*. ;  and,  in  1795,  it  was  reduced  to  20*.;  at  which 
sum  it  continued  till  1824<,  when  it  ceased. 

Altogether  there  have  been  about  2,500,000/.  expended  in  bounties  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  whale  fishery ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  this 
enormous  outlay,  had  it  been  unaccompanied  by  extrinsic  and  accidental 
circumstances,  would  have  established  it  on  the  very  moderate  scale  at  which 
it  now  stands.  But  the  late  war  totally  destroyed  the  Dutch  fishery ;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  many  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  emigrated  to  England, 
bringing  with  them  their  capital,  industn',  and  skill.  In  consequence  of  this 
encoiu*agement,  the  fishery  carried  on  from  England  became  more  extensive 
and  valuable  than  at  any  former  period;  so  much  so,  that  in  1815  we  em- 
ployed 134-  ships  of  the  burthen  of  43,320  tons.  But  since  then  the  fishery 
has  gradually  declined ;  partly,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  competition 
of  the  Americans,  who  have  peculiar  advantages  for  carrying  it  on,  but  more 
in  consequence  of  the  increasmg  scarcity  of  fish,  and  of  the  greater  difficulty 
and  danger  of  the  vo}^e.  At  present,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  does 
more  than  pay  its  expenses.  At  an  average  of  the  last  3  or  4  years,  the 
entire  produce  of  the  northern  whale  fishery  may  be  estimated  at  about 
300,000/.  a  year,  —  a  miserable  return  for  the  sacrifices  made  in  forcing  and 
bolstering  up  the  trade  I 

A  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  localities  of  the  fishery.  When 
it  began,  the  whales  were  found  m  vast  numbers  in  the  seas  round  Spitz- 
bergen  ;  but  beuig  gradually  exterminated,  and  driven  from  thence,  the  wnale 
ships  followed  them  to  the  icy  barrier  that  bounds  the  Greenland  sea  on  the 
north.  In  1719,  the  Dutch  commenced  fishing  in  Davis's  Straits;  but 
they  were  not  resorted  to  till  a  comparatively  late  period  by  English  ships. 
Even  in  1820,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  our  ships  went  to  the  Greenland 
seas.  These  arc  now,  however,  comparatively  deserted.  In  1834,  only  7  ships 
went  to  Greenland. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  in  Davis's  Straits  that  formerly  happened  in 
the  seas  round  Spitzbergen.  The  whales  have  become  much  less  numerous 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Straits ;  and  it  is  now  necessary  to  pursue  them  into 
Baffin's  Bay,  Lancaster's  Sound,  and  the  recently  discovered  inlets  to  the 
west  of  the  Straits,  where  the  risk  of  loss  is  said  to  be  considerably  greater. 
At  all  events,  those  engaged  in  the  business  have  recently  experienced  some 
very  severe  losses.  In  fact,  the  fishery  has  for  several  years  past  partaken 
more  of  the  character  of  a  gambling  adventure  than  of  a  regular  industrious 
pursuit.  Sometimes  the  ships  come  home  with  only  half  a  cargo,  sometimes 
they  arrive  clcatiy  or  without  any  fish,  and  sometimes  they  are  wholly  lost. 
In  1830,  of  91  ships  that  sailed  for  Davis's  Straits,  19  were  totally  lost,  24 
returned  clean,  or  without  a  single  fish ;  and  of  the  remainder  not  one  had  a 
full  cargo,  only  one  or  two  being  half  JUhed,  The  present  year  (1835)  has 
also  been  a  very  unfavourable  one,  several  of  the  ships  having  been  detained, 
locked  in  the  ice. 
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There  has  been  a  singular  change  in  the  ports  from  which  as  well  as 
the  places  at  which  the  northern  fishery  is  carried  on.  London  had,  for  a 
len^hened  period,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  ships  in  the  business ;  but 
within  the  last  dozen  years  she  has  almost  entirely  withdrawn  from  it,  having, 
in  1834,  only  sent  out  3  ships.  Hull  is  now  the  principal  seat  of  the  fishery 
in  England,  and  Dundee  and  Peterhead  in  Scotland. 

Account  of  the  Northern  IVbale  Fishery  in  1834,  specifying  the  Number  of  Ships 
sent  out  by  the  different  Ports,  their  Tonnage,  with  the  Number  of  Fish 
captured,  and  their  Produce  in  Oil  and  Whalebone. 


Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Whflln 
taken. 

Produce  of 
Oil 

Produce  of  i 
"Whalebone. 

Turn. 

Tons,     Cwt, 

27   Hull 

8,906 

273 

2,696 

146        10 

2  Whitby     - 

723 

16 

149 

8         0 

3  Newcastle 

1,131 

25 

283 

17          4 

1    Berwick         _           -         - 

310 

34 

220 

11          3 

3  London     ... 

95S 

22 

177 

9        10 

2  Burntisland     .         .         - 

688 

25 

177 

9        10 

11   Peterhead 

3,076 

99 

1,093 

57        15 

6  Aberdeen         -        -         - 

1,979 

72 

801 

45         9 

8  Dundee     - 

2,789 

115 

1,035 

53        10 

3  Montrose 

962 

20 

144 

7        17 

5  Kirkaldy 

1,591 

92 

743 

38         6 

5  Leith 
76  Vessels. 

1,847 

79 

699 

37         4 

24,955 

872 

8,214 

441        10 

Abstract  Account  of  the  Northern  Whale  Fishery  for  the  Twenty  Years  ending 

with  1834. 


Number  of  Ships  to 
Greenland  and  Davis's 

Stralta. 

ToUl 
Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships 
Lost 

Number  of 
Whales. 

Tuns  of  Oil 

Tons  of 
Bone 

Teark 

O. 

D.  a 

1815 

98 

48 

146 

47,148 

1 

733 

10,682 

528 

1816 

101 

45 

146 

46,868 

1 

1,330 

13,590 

632 

1817 

97 

53 

150 

48,084 

5 

828 

10,871 

539 

1818 

94 

63 

157 

50,362 

2 

1,208 

14,482 

666 

1819 

96 

63 

159 

51,082 

12 

988 

11,401 

517 

1820 

102 

57 

159 

50,546 

3 

1,595 

18,745 

946 

1821 

80 

79 

159 

50,709 

14 

1,405 

16,853 

923 

1822 

61 

60 

121 

38,144 

8 

630 

8,663 

422 

1823 

55 

62 

117 

36,759 

3 

2,018 

17,07^ 

921 

1824 

32 

79 

111 

35,013 

1 

761 

9,871 

534 

1825 

21 

89 

110 

34,751 

5 

500 

6,370 

350 

1826 

5 

90 

95 

30,414 

5 

512 

7,200 

400 

1827 

16 

72 

88 

28,273 

1 

1,162 

13,186 

733 

1828 

14 

79 

93 

28,665 

3 

1,197 

13,966 

802 

1829 

1 

88 

89 

28,812 

4 

871 

10,672 

608 

1830 

0 

91 

91 

29,396 

19 

161 

2,199 

119 

1831 

8 

80 

82 

28,608 

3 

451 

5,104 

273 

1832 

19 

62 

81 

26,393 

5 

1,563 

12,610 

676 

1833 

3 

74 

77 

25,294 

1 

1,695 

14,508 

802 

1834 

7 

69 

76 

24,955 

3 

872 

8,214 

442 

Yearly  Average     - 

1151 

37,013} 

5 

1,024 

11,313 

591  f 
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8.  Southern  Whale  Fuhery,  —  This  dqiartment  of  the  whale  fishery  began  to 
be  prosecuted  about  the  beginning  of  the  American  War ;  and  has,  for  these 
many  years  past,  been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  ships  en- 
gaged in  it  principally  apply  themselves  to  the  catch  of  the  Physeter 
Macrocephalus,  or  spermaceti  whale ;  but  large  quantities  of  oil  are  also  ob- 
tained from  the  common  whale  of  the  southern  seas,  and  from  the  sea 
elephant,  a  species  of  marine  animal,  intermediate  between  the  walruss  of  the 
northern  seas  and  the  seal.  At  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with 
1834,  the  total  produce  of  the  southern  whale  fishery  amounted  to  477,000/. 
a  year.  The  vessels  engaged  in  it  are  generally  absent  fi*om  2  to  3  years. 
They  belong  exclusively  to  London. 

Account  of  the  Vessela^  with  their  Tonnage  and  Crews,  employed  in  the  South  Sea 

Fishery  since  1817. 


Yean 
ending  5th 

Entered  Inwards. 

Entered  Outwarda.                   | 

of  January. 

Shipa. 

Tom. 

Men. 

Shipa. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1818 

21 

6,481 

451 

42 

14,785 

1,201 

1819 

32 

10,940 

749 

58 

18,214 

1,643 

1820 

41 

13,682 

946 

47 

14,668 

1,345 

1821 

40 

13,470 

867 

68 

19,755 

1,827 

1822 

51 

14,910 

1,194 

55 

14,398 

1,396 

1823 

43 

12,544 

806 

44 

11,432 

1,022 

1824 

51 

15,356 

990 

59 

17,669 

1,536 

1825 

37 

11,297 

686 

31 

9,122 

796 

1826 

33 

9,480 

621 

29 

7,839 

738 

1827 

36 

10,729 

720 

34 

10,429 

939 

1828 

30 

9,414 

552 

33 

10,374 

902 

1829 

20 

6,326 

393 

21 

7,000 

604 

1830 

29 

8,600 

509 

31 

10,997 

937 

1831 

25 

8,503 

492 

32 

9,682 

924 

1832 

27 

9,870 

565 

24 

8,332 

735 

The  declining  state  of  the  trade  is  obvious  from  this  table.  This  is  a  con- 
sequence, partly,  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  the  whales  in  their  old  haunts,  and 
of  the  greater  cfifficulty  experienced  in  their  capture,  but  more  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  Americans,  and  of  the  colonists  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  The  situation  of  the  latter  gives  them  peculiar  advantages 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  fishery,  which  they  now  carry  on  to  a  great  extent, 
and  with  much  spirit  and  success. 

9.  Value  of  British  FUheries,  —  There  are  no  means  by  which  to  form  any 
accurate  estimate  of  the  total  annual  value  of  the  different  fisheries  belonging 
to  Great  Britain.  It  must,  however,  amount  to  a  very  large  suai,  though 
less,  perhaps,  than  is  conmionly  supposed.  Sir  John  Barrow,  in  an  article 
on  the  fisheries,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  estimates 
their  total  value,  including  foreign  as  well  as  domestic,  at  8,300,000/.  a  year; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  very  great  exaggeration.  We  are 
convinced  that  those  who  estimate  tlie  entire  value  of  the  fisheries  at  3,000,000/. 
or  3,500,000/.,  a  year,  will  not  be  within,  but  beyond  the  mark. 
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CHAPTER  IV. —.  Manufactures. 

Sect.  I.     Circumstances  favourable  to  the  Progress  of  Manufactures 

and  Industry, 

These  are  partly  of  a  moral  and  political,  and  partly  of  a  physical 
description.  Of  the  former  class,  the  most  important  seem  to  be 
the  security  and  free  disposal  of  property;  the  absence  of  mono- 
polies, and  the  nofi-interference  of  government  in  industrious  under- 
takings ;  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  amongst  the  people ;  the  cordial 
reception  of  foreigners ;  and  the  emulation  and  energy  inspired  by 
inequality  of  fortune,  and  by  the  gradual  increase  of  taxation : 
among  the  more  prominent  of  the  physical  circumstances  conducive 
to  their  progress,  are, 'supplies  of  the  raw  material^used  in  manufac- 
tures, with  the  command  of  power,  that  is,  of  coals,  waterfalls,  &c. 
A  good  deal,  also,  of  the  progress  of  manufactures  seems  to  depend 
on  the  advantageous  situation  of  a  country  for  commerce,  and  on 
the  nature  of  its  climate.  We  shall  briefly  notice  some  of  the  more 
prominent  of  these  circumstances. 

I.  Moral    Circumstances    contributing  to    the  Progress  of  Manu- 
factures, 

1.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  take  up  the  reader's  time  by  en- 
larging on  the  necessity  of  security,  and  of  the  free  disposal,  of  pro- 
perty to  success  in  manufacturing  industry,  or,  indeed,  in  any  laborious 
undertaking.  Without  security,  there  cannot,  in  fact,  be  either  indus- 
try or  invention.  No  man  will  engage  in  any  undertaking,  or  exert 
either  his  bodily  or  menial  powers,  unless  he  be  well  convinced  that 
he  will  be  allowed  to  reap  all  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  ex- 
ertion of  his  labour,  skill,  or  genius.  Any  doubt  as  to  this  is  sure 
to  paralyse  all  his  exertions.  And  if,  owing  to  the  weakness  or 
ignorance  of  government,  the  prevalence  of  a  revolutionary  spirit,  or 
any  other  cause,  the  security  of  property  were  materially  impaired, 
all  sorts  of  industrious  undertakings,  that  did  not  promise  an  imme- 
diate return,  would  be  forthwith  abandoned,  and  every  person  pos- 
sessed of  property  would  endeavour  to  convey  it  out  of  the  country. 
The  want  of  security  is,  therefore,  by  far  the  greatest  of  all  public 
calamities.  Wherever  it  does  not  exist,  we  find  nothing  but  the 
most  abject  poverty  and  barbarism ;  and,  supposing  other  things  to 
be  equal,  the  wealth  and  civilisation  of  nations  will  be  pretty  nearly 
proportioned  to  the  degree   of   security  they  respectively  enjoy. 

d2 
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Every  other  circumstance  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  industry- 
may  exist  in  a  country;  but  without  security  these  cannot  be  of 
any  material  service.  A  high  degree  of  security  will  compensate 
for  many  deficiencies ;  whereas  nothing  can  make  up  for  its  want : 
it  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  national  prosperity. 

2.  The  absence  of  monopolies,  and  the  non-interference  of  the 
government  in  industrious  undertakings,  undoubtedly  conduce  in  no 
ordinary  degree  to  the  progress  of  industry.     Every  man  is  always 
exerting  himself  to  find  out  how  he  may  best  extend  his  command 
over  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life ;   and  sound   policy 
requires  that  he  should,  so  long  as  he  does  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  others,  be  allowed  to  pursue  his  own  interest 
in  his  own  way.     Human  reason  is,  no  doubt,  limited  and  fallible  ; 
we  arc  often  swayed  by  prejudices,  and  are  apt  to  be  deceived  by 
appearances :  still,  however,  it  is  certain  that  the  desire  to  promote 
our  own  purposes  contributes  far  more  than  any  thing  else  to  render 
us  clear-sighted  and  sagacious. — "  Nul  sentiment  dans  Fhomme  ne 
tient  son  intelligence  iveilUe  autant  que  VintMt  personneL     H  donne 
de  fesprit  aux  plus  simples"     The  principle  that  individuals  are, 
generally  speaking,  the  best  judges  of  what  is  most  beneficial  for  them- 
selves, is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  the  only  one  that  can  be 
safely  relied  on.     No  writer  of  authority  has,  latterly,  ventured  to 
maintain  the  exploded  and  untenable  doctrine,  that  governments  may 
advantageously  interfere  to  regulate  the  pursuits  of  their  subjects. 
It  is  their  duty  to  preserve  order ;  to  prevent  one  from  injuring  an- 
other ;  to  maintain,  in  short,  the  equal  rights  and  privileges  of  all. 
But   it   is  not  possible  for   them  to  go  one  step  further,  without 
receding  from  the  principle  of  non-interference,  and  laying  them- 
selves open  to  the  charge  of  acting  partially  by  some,  and  unjustly 
by  others. 

The  most  comprehensive  experience  corroborates  the  truth  of 
these  remarks.  The  natural  order  of  things  has  been  less  interfered 
with  in  Great  Britain  than  in  most  other  countries.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  famous  act  of  James  I.,  in  1624',  for  the  abolition  of 
monopolies,  full  scope  has  been  given  to  the  competition  of  the 
home  producers;  and,  though  the  various  resources  of  talent  and 
genius  have  not  been  so  fully,  perhaps,  or  at  least  so  early,  developed 
as  they  would  have  been  had  there  been  no  restrictions  on  our  inter- 
course with  foreigners,  they  have  been  stimulated  in  a  degree  un- 
known in  most  other  countries.  France,  previously  to  the  Revolution, 
was  divided  into  provinces,  having  each  peculiar  privileges,  and  se- 
parate codes  of  revenue  laws ;  and  in  consequence  the  intercourse 
between  them  was  subjected  to  the  most  oppressive  restrictions.     In 
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Germany  and  Spain  the  same  miserable  system  prevailed ;  so  that 
they  were  not  only  deprived  of  the  freedom  of  foreign,  but  even  of 
internal,  eonmierce.     The  inhabitants  of  each  province  being  in  a 
great  measure  isolated  from  the  rest,  there  was  comparatively  little 
competition  ;   and,  instead  of  invention  and  active  exertion,  there 
was  nothing  but  routine  and  sluggish  indifference.     Holland  and  the 
United  States  have  been  almost  the  only  countries  that  have  enjoyed 
the  same  degree  of  internal  freedom  as  Great  Britain ;  and  the  for- 
mer, notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  physical  circumstances  under 
which  she  is  placed,  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  the  richest  country  in 
Europe ;  while  the  latter,  whose  condition  is  in  other  respects  more 
favourable,  is  advancing  with  giant  steps  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  restrictions  on  industry  and  commerce 
cannot  be  so  injurious  as  has  been  represented,  seeing  the  progress 
we  have  made  notwithstanding  they  have  always  existed  amongst  us. 
The  previous  details  show  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  this  allega- 
tion. The  restrictions  referred  to  have  been  confined  to  some 
branches  of  foreign  trade :  and,  luckily,  the  freedom  allowed  to  all 
sorts  of  industry  at  home  would  have  insured  our  advance  though  the 
fetters  laid  on  foreign  trade  had  been  a  good  deal  more  oppressive 
than  they  actually  have  been.  But  to  imagine,  as  many  have  done, 
that  these  restricticms  contributed  to  accelerate  our  progress,  is  the 
climax  of  absurdity.  Their  influence  has,  in  every  case,  been  dis- 
tinctly and  completely  the  reverse ;  but,  though  considerable,  it  has 
been  insufficient  to  countervail  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
freedom  we  otherwise  enjoyed. 

3.  The  ability  to  read,  and  the  diffusion  of  instruction  among  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  the  people,  by  the  general  circulation  of  books 
and  journals,  the  establishment  of  mechanics'  institutes,  &c.,  have 
had  a  material  influence  on  the  advancement  of  arts  and  industry. 
The  circumstances  in  question  have  had  the  double  advantage  of 
multiplying  the  means  and  chances  of  improvement,  and  of  pre- 
venting any  invention  or  discovery,  when  made,  from  being  engrossed 
by  a  few.  An  uninstructed  people,  though  surrounded  by  all  the 
means  and  capacities  for  the  production  and  accumulation  of  wealth, 
being  unable  to  apply  them  to  any  useful  purpose,  are  necessarily 
poor  and  destitute ;  whereas  an  intelligent  people,  though  placed  in 
a  comparatively  unfavourable  situation,  never  fail,  by  availing  them- 
selves of  the  powers  and  energies  of  nature,  and  making  them  sub- 
servient to  their  purposes,  to  become  rich  and  prosperous.  That 
"  knowledge  is  power,'*  is  true  in  a  physical  as  well  as  in  a  moral 
sense.     The  more  familiar  our  acquaintance  with,  and  the  more  com- 
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plete  our  command  over,  natural  agents,  the  greater,  of  course,  must 
be  our  command  over  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life.  In 
tracing  the  causes  of  our  progress,  it  is  not  possible  to  appropriate 
to  each  the  portion  belonging  to  it  of  a  result  which  is  the  joint 
effect  of  the  whole  united ;  but  if  this  could  be  done,  it  would  be 
found  that  no  inconsiderable  share  is  fairly  ascribable  to  the  extra- 
ordinary diffusion  of  scientific  information  amongst  us. 

4f.  For  a  lengthened  period,  the  reception  given  to  foreigners  in 
England  was  any  thing  but  cordial.   In  most  countries,  indeed,  not  in 
an  advanced  state  of  civilisation,  strangers  are  uniformly  the  objects 
of  popular  dislike ;  and  this  feeling  seems  to  have  prevailed  quite 
as  much  in  England  as  any  where  else.     But,  notwithstanding  the 
various  legal  disabilities  laid  on  foreigners,  and  the  ill-treatment  they 
often  experienced,  their  settlement  here  has  been  productive  of  the 
most  advantageous  results.     The  Flemings,  invited  over  and' 
tected  by  Edward  III.,  gave  the  first  great  impulse  to  the  woo 
manufacture  ;  and  the  immigrations  from  the  Low  Countries  du 
the  persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  from  France  subsequently 
to  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  materially  forwarded  our 
commerce  and  manufactures.     During  the  last  century  the  prejudice 
against  aliens  lost  much  of  its  force ;  and  several  of  the  disabilities 
under  which  they  formerly  laboured  have  been  removed.     But,  in  all 
that  respects  the  treatment  of  foreigners,  our  policy  has  been  de- 
cidedly less  liberal  and  enlightened  than  that  of  the  Dutch.     In 
Holland  they  have  always  been  received  with  open*  arms;   and  a 
short  residence  in  the  country,  and  a  small  paym^t  to  the  state, 
entitled  them  to  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  native.     The  highest 
authorities  agree,  that  this  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  extra- 
ordinary progress  made  by  the  republic  in  commerce  and  wealth. 
^  It  has  always  been  our  constant  policy  to  inake  Holland  a  per- 
petual, safe,  and  secure  asylum  for  all  persecuted  and  oppressed 
strangers :  no  alliance,  no  treaty,  no  regard  for,  nor  any  solicitation 
of,  any  potentate  whatever  has  at  any  time  been  able  to  weaken  or 
destroy,  or  make  the  state  recede  from  protecting,  those  who  have 
fled  to  it  for  their  own  security  and  self-preservation.     Throughout 
the  whole  course  of  all  the  persecutions  and  oppressions  that  have 
occurred  in  other  countries,  the  steady  adherence  of  the  republic  to 
this  fundamental  law  has  been  the  cause  that  many  people  have  not 
only  fled  hither  for  refuge,  with  their  whole  stock  in  ready  cash,  and 
their  most  valuable   effects,   but  have  also  settled  and  established 
many  trades,  fabrics,  manufactures,  arts,  and  sciences  in  this  country ; 
notwithstanding  the  first  materials  for  the  said  fabrics  and  manufac- 
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tures  were  almost  wholly  wanting  in  it,  and  not  to  be  procured  but  at 
a  great  expense  from  foreign  parts."* 

5.  We  incline  to  think  that  the  great  inequality  of  fortune  that  has 
always  prevailed  in  this  country  has  powerfully  contributed  to  excite 
a  spirit  of  invention  and  industry  among  the  less  opulent  classes.  It 
is  not  always  because  a  man  is  absolutely  poor  that  he  is  persever- 
ingly  industrious  and  economical :  he  may  have  already  amassed 
considerable  wealth  ;  but  he  continues  with  unabated  energy  to  avail 
himself  of  every  means  by  which  he  may  hope  to  add  to  his  fortune^ 
that  he  may  place  himself  on  a  level  with  the  great  landed  proprie- 
tors and  those  who  give  the  tone  to  society  in -all  that  regards 
expense.  No  successful  manufacturer  or  merchant  ever  considers 
that  he  has  enough  till  he  be  able  to  live  in  something  like  the  same 
style  as  the  most  opulent  persons.  Those  immediately  below  the 
highest  become,  as  it  were,  a  standard  to  which  the  class  next  to 
them  endeavour  to  elevate  themselves ;  the  impulse  extending,  in 
this  way,  to  the  very  lowest  classes,  individuab.  belonging  to  which 
are  always  raising  themselves  by  industry,  address,  and  good  fortune 
to  the  highest  places  in  society.  Had  there  been  less  inequality  of 
fortune  amongst  us,  there  would  have  been  less  emulation,  and  in- 
dustry would  not  have  been  so  successfully  prosecuted.  It  is  true^ 
that  the  desire  to  emulate  the  great  and  the  affluent,  by  embarking  in 
a  lavish  course  of  expenditure,  is  often  prematurely  indulged  in,  and 
carried  to  a  culpable  excess ;  but  the  evils  thence  arising  make  but  a 
trifling  deduction  from  the  beneficial  influence  of  that  powerful  sti- 
mulus which  it  gives  to  the  inventive  faculties,  and  to  that  desire  to 
improve  our  condition,  and  to  mount  in  the  seale  of  society,  which  is 
the  source  of  all  that  is  great  and  elevated.  Hence  we  should  dis- 
approve of  any  system  which,  like  that  of  the  law  of  equal  inherit- 
ance established  in  France,  had  any  tendency  artificially  to  equalise 
fortunes.  To  the  absence  of  any  such  law,  and  the  prevalence  of 
customs  of  a  totally  different  character,  we  are  inclined  to  attribute 
a  considerable  portion  of  our  superior  wealth  and  industry. 

6.  We  are  abo  disposed  to  believe,  how  paradoxical  soever  such  a 
notion  may  appear,  that  the  taxation  to  which  we  have  been  sub- 
jected has,  hitherto  at  least,  been  favourable  to  the  progress  of  in- 
dustry. It  is  not  enough  that  a  man  has  the  means  of  rising  in  the 
world  within  his  command ;  he  must  be  placed  in  such  a  situation, 
that,  unless  he  avail  himself  of  them,  and  put  forth  all  his  energies, 
he  will  be  cast  down  to  a  lower  station.     Now,  this  is  what  our  tax* 

•  Propo»ah  for  amending  the  Trade  of  HoOcmd,  printed  by  authority  in  1 756 ; 
Eng.  ed.  p.  12. 
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ation  has  effected :  to  the  desire  of  rising  in  the  world,  implanted  in 
the  breast  of  every  man,  it  superadded  the  fear  of  being  thrown  down 
to  a  lower  place  in  society ;  and  the  two  principles  combined  pro- 
duced results  that  could  not  have  been  produced  by  either  separately. 
Had  taxation  been  carried  beyond  due  bounds,  it  would  not  have  had 
this  effect.  But,  though  considerable,  its  increase  was  not  such  as  to 
make  the  contributors  despair  of  being  able  to  meet  the  sacrifices  it 
imposed  by  increased  skill  and  economy :  and  the  efforts  they  made 
in  this  view  were  far  more  than  sufficient  for  their  object ;  and,  con- 
sequently, occasioned  a  large  addition  to  the  public  industry  and 
wealth,  that  would  not  otherwise  have  existed. 

II.  Physical  Circumstances  contributing  to  the  Progress  of  Manu- 
factures. 

1.  Supplies  of  the  raw  material  may  be  classed  among  the  more 
prominent  of  this  description  of  circumstances ;  and  those  who  re- 
flect on  the  nature,  value,  and  importance  of  our  manufactures  of 
wool ;  of  the  useful  metals,  such  as  iron,  tin,  lead,  copper,  &c. ;  of 
leather,  flax,  and  so  on ;  will  readily  admit  that  our  success  in  them 
has  been  materially  facilitated  by  our  possessing  abundant  supplies  of 
the  raw  material.  It  is  of  less  consequence,  when  the  material  of  a 
manufacture  possesses  considerable  value  in  small  bulk,  whether  it 
be  furnished  from  native  resources,  or  be  imported  from  abroad; 
though,  even  in  that  case,  the  advantage  of  having  an  internal  supply, 
of  which  we  cannot  be  deprived  by  the  jealousy  or  hostility  of  others, 
is  far  from  immaterial.  But  no  nation  can  make  any  considerable 
progress  in  the  manufacture  of  bulky  and  heavy  articles,  the  convey- 
ance of  which  to  a  distance  necessarily  occasions  a  large  expense, 
unless  she  have  supplies  of  the  raw  material  within  herself.  Had  we 
been  destitute  of  iron  ore,  lead,  and  tin,  we  could  never  have  dis- 
tinguished ourselves  by  the  magnitude  and  value  of  our  manufactures 
of  these  articles.  But  any  one  who  reflects  on  the  signal  advantage 
resulting  to  every  branch  of  manufacturing  industry  from  being  able 
to  procure  abundant  supplies  of  iron  at  the  cheapest  rate,  will  be 
convinced  that  we  are  under  any  thing  but  slight  obligations  to  our 
exhaustless  stores  of  this  mineral. 

2.  But  of  all  the  physical  circumstances  that  have  contributed  to 
our  extraordinary  progress  in  manufactures  and  industry,  none  have 
had  so  much  influence  as  our  possession  of  the  most  valuable  coal 
mines.  They  have  conferred  advantages  on  us  not  enjoyed  in  an 
equal  degree  by  any  other  country.  Our  extraordinary  success  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  copper,  &c.,  is  not  owing  so  much  to  our  pos- 
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sessing  the  ores,  as  to  our  possessing  the  coal>  by  the  aid  of  which 
they  have  been  smelted  and  refined.  But  the  paramount  importance 
of  coal  as  a  manufacturing  agent  has  been  principally  manifested 
since  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine.  Without  a  cheap  and  abun- 
dant supply  of  fuel,  the  engine,  as  now  constructed,  would  be  of 
comparatively  little  use.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  hands :  but  coal  is 
the  muscles  by  which  they  are  set  in  motion,  and  without  which 
their  dexterity  cannot  be  called  into  action,  and  they  are  of  no  use. 
Our  coal  mines  may  be  regarded  as  vast  magazines  of  hoarded  or 
warehoused  power ;  and,  unless  some  such  radical  change  should  be 
made  on  the  steam-engine  as  should  very  decidedly  lessen  the  quan- 
tity of  fuel  required  to  keep  it  in  motion,  or  some  equally  serviceable 
machine,  but  moved  by  different  means,  be  introduced,  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  any  nation  should  come  into  successful  competition  with 
us  in  those  departments  in  which  steam-engines,  or  machinery  moved 
by  steam,  may  be  advantageously  employed. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  steam-engine,  waterfalls  have  lost 
much  of  their  value ;  and  unless  they  be  very  favourably  situated, 
and  of  a  superior  description,  we  no  longer  reckon  them  of  any 
considerable  importance. 

3.  The  advantageous  situation  of  the  country  for  commerce,  and 
the  nature  of  its  climate,  have  also  powerfully  contributed  to  the 
perfection  of  manufacturing  industry.  Owing  to  the  facilities  afforded 
by  our  insular  situation  for  maintaining  an  intercourse  with  all  parts 
of  the  world,  our  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  obtain  supplies  of 
foreign  raw  materials  on  the  easiest  terms,  and  to  forward  their  own 
products  wherever  there  was  a  demand  for  them.  Had  we  occupied 
a  central  internal  situation  in  any  quarter  of  the  world,  our  facilities 
for  dealing  with  foreigners  being  so  much  the  less,  our  progress 
would  have  been  comparatively  slow.  But,  being  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  sea,  that  is,  by  the  great  highway  of  nations,  we  have 
been  able  to  deal  with  the  most  distant  as  well  as  with  the  nearest 
people,  and  to  profit  by  all  the  peculiar  capacities  of  production  en- 
joyed by  each.  With  such  advantages  on  our  side,  it  would  have 
been  singular  had  we  not  shot  ahead  of  most  of  our  competitors  in 
the  race  of  improvement 

Our  climate  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  all  sorts  of  exertion  and 
enterprise  :  without  being  too  severe,  it  is  sufficiently  so  to  render 
comfortable  clothing  and  lodging  indispensable ;  and,  consequently, 
gives  rise  to  wants  that  are  either  unknown,  or  less  sensibly  felt,  in 
more  genial  regions.  Its  inequality,  too,  by  requiring  incessant  care 
and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  husbandmen,  makes  them  vigilant 
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and  active,  as  well  as  industrious ;  and  the  qualities  that  are  thus 
naturally  impressed  on  this  great  class  are,  through  their  example, 
universally  diifused. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  in  his  valuable  article  on  English  statistics  in  the 
Edinburgh  EncycloptBdia^  when  enumerating  the  causes  of  our  ex- 
traordinary success  in  manufactures,  lays  the  greatest  stress  on  the 
superiority  of  our  machiner}%  the  vast  magnitude  of  our  capital,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  division  of  labour  is  carried  amongst  us. 
But  this  is  to  mistake  effects  for  causes.  The  circumstances  specified 
by  Mr.  Stevenson  are,  in  fact,  the  means  and  instruments  by  which 
manufacturing  industry  is  immediately  carried  on ;  and  the  real 
inquiry  is,  What  are  the  circumstances  that  have  rendered  us  so 
abundantly  supplied  with  them  ?  We  have  endeavoured  briefly  to 
answer  this  inquiry,  by  stating  what  we  believe  to  have  been  the 
most  prominent  causes  of  that  extraordinary  accumulation  of  capital, 
and  of  that  employment  of  improved  and  powerful  machinery,  and 
subdivided  labour,  which  mark  our  eminence  as  a  manufacturing  peo- 
ple. Still,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  good  deal  must 
in  these  matters  be  ascribed  to  chance,  or  to  some  lucky  accident. 
Had  Ilargraves,  Arkwright,  Watt,  or  Wedgwood  not  existed,  or  been 
bom  abroad,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  it  might  have  affected 
the  state  of  industry  here :  but  there  seem  to  be  sufficient  grounds 
for  thinking  that  it  would  have  been,  at  this  moment,  materially  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  actually  is.  A  good  deal,  too,  depends  on 
priority.  A  country,  town,  or  district  that  has  already  established 
and  made  a  considerable  progress  in  a  manufacture,  acquires,  in  con- 
sequence, an  advantage  that  may  enable  it  successfully  to  contend 
with  competitors  placed  under  what  are  naturally  more  favourable 
circumstances :  its  merchants  are  already  in  possession  of  the  mar- 
kets ;  its  inhabitants,  being  trained  to  the  business,  have  acquired 
that  peculiar  sleight  of  hand  that  is  necessary  to  form  expert  work- 
men ;  and  they  are  in  this  way  frequently  able  to  preserve  their  as- 
cendancy for  a  lengthened  period,  and  sometimes  even  to  drive  those 
from  the  field  who  have  a  preponderance  of  natural  advantages  on 
their  side. 

It  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  good  fortune  of  England  that,  as 
respects  all  the  great  branches  of  manufacture,  she  has  at  once  the 
advantages  of  priority  and  of  acquired  skill  and  dexterity  on  her 
side,  as  well  as  the  natural  advantages  already  noticed  of  abundant 
supplies  of  the  raw  material,  of  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal,  and  of 
situation.  Cotton  is  not  an  exception  ;  for,  though  the  raw  material 
be  the  product  of  other  countries,  the  freight  upon  it  is  not  very  con- 
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siderable,  and  is  but  a  trifling  deduction  from  the  other  circum- 
stances that  seem  to  insure  our  superiority  in  this  department. 

To  excel  in  machine  making,  is  to  excel  in  what  is  certainly  the 
most  important  branch  of  manufacturing  industry.  Superiority  in 
any  single  branch,  except  this,  may  exist  simultaneously  with  great 
inferiority  in  many  others;  but  eminence  in  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  b  almost  sure  to  lead  to  eminence  in  every  other  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  laid  considerable,  though  not,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  too  much,  stress  on  the  practice  generally  adopted  in  Great  Britain, 
of  paying  workmen,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  by  the  piece,  or  by  the 
work  done,  and  not  by  the  day.  This  system  gives  the  workmen  an 
interest  in  being  industrious ;  and  makes  them  exert  themselves  to 
execute  the  greatest  quantity  of  work  in  the  least  space  of  time. 
And,  in  consequence  of  its  prevalence,  this  practice  materially  in- 
fluences even  the  day-labourers ;  who,  to  avoid  invidious  com- 
parisons, make  exertions  unknown  in  other  countries.  Hence,  a 
given  number  of  hands  in  Great  Britain  perform  much  more  work 
than  is  executed  by  the  same  number  of  hands  almost  any  where  else: 
in  fact,  if  we  regard  wages  in  their  proper  light,  tliat  is,  if  we  look 
upon  them  as  a  compensation  for  the  quantity  of  work  done,  and  not 
for  the  time  spent  in  doing  it,  they  will,  we  believe,  be  found  to  be 
cheaper  in  Great  Britain  than  in  most  other  countries. 


Sect.  II.     Woollen  Manufacture. 

Rise  and  Progrctt  of  the  Manufacture,  —  It  has  been  pretty  commonly  sup- 
posed that  the  woolleD  manufacture  was,  for  the  first  time,  established  m 
England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  but,  though  the  policy  of  that  able 
prince  contributed  powerfully  to  its  advancement,  it  certainly  existed  amongst 
us  from  the  time  ot  the  Romans.  There  are  notices  in  the  statute  book  of 
**  broad  cloths  2  ^^ards  within  the  lists,"  more  than  100  years  before  the  date 
of  the  measures  adopted  by  Edward  III.  for  its  improvement. 

Owing  to  the  suitableness  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  England  for  the  growth 
of  sheep,  the  excellence  of  our  wool,  the  demand  for  warm  clothing,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  our  people,  it  might  be  fairly  presumed  that  we  were,  at  an  early 
period,  distinguished  by  our  proficiency  in  this  manufacture.  But,  for  several 
centuries  after  the  Conquest,  our  ancestors  were,  in  this  respect,  very  far  be- 
hind the  Flemings  ;  and,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  greater  or  less 
supply  of  coarser  articles  was  always  produced  at  home,  it  was  customary, 
down  to  the  16th  century,  to  carry  large  quantities  of  English  wool  to 
Flanders ;  whence  were  brought  back  in  return,  not  only  the  finer  descrip- 
tions of  woollen  cloths,  but  most  part  of  the  foreign  products  required  for  our 
consumption. 

Though  without  any  claim  to  be  entitled  its  founder,  Edward  III.  certainly 
did  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  manufacture.  He  had  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  immigration  of  foreigners,  as 
well  by  communicating  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  practised  abroad,  as  in  exciting 
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a  spirit  of  emulation  and  invention  amongst  the  native  population.  Acting 
on  this  principle,  Edward  availed  himself,  m  1331,  of  some  discontents  exist- 
ing among  the  Flemish  manufacturers  to  invite  them  over  to  England.  This 
invitation  was  accepted  by  a  number  of  weavers,  dyers,  fullers,  &c.,  who  settled 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  being  protected  by  the  vigorous  policy  of 
the  king  from  the  assaults  of  the  rabble.  From  this  early  period  down  to 
the  present  day,  the  manufacture  has  always  been  regarded  as  of  primary  im- 
portance. In  1337,  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  the  wear  of  any  cloths 
made  beyond  seas ;  and  it  is  supposed  tnat  the  exportation  of  English  wool 
was  then  also  interdicted :  but  the  words  of  the  act  do  not  bear  this  inter- 
pretation ;  the  exportation  being  prohibited  only  "  till  it  be  otherwise  ordered  ;  *' 
that  is,  till  measures  were  matured  for  subjecting  it  to  a  duty.  In  these 
unsettled  and  turbulent  times  prohibitory  acts  were  but  little  attended  to, 
and  the  one  now  referred  to  was  soon  after  repealed. —  {Smith* s  Memoirs  of 
Wool,  vol.  i.  p.  32.  and  p.  39.)  During  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  for  long 
afler,  the  duties  on  exported  wool  formed  a  large  branch  of  revenue ;  and, 
though  the  manufacturers  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  its  exportation 
prohibited,  and  this  was  then  believed  to  be  good  policy,  they  did  not  succeed 
m  their  object  till  1660;  when,  owing  to  the  increase  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, means  were  found  for  raising  a  sufficient  revenue  independently  of  the 
wool  duties. 

It  may,  however,  be  doubted,  whether  the  benefit  derived  by  the  manu- 
facturers from  prohibiting  the  export  of  wool  was  not  more  apparent  than 
real :  it  occasioned  a  material  diminution  of  the  growth  of  the  article ;  and 
it  is  well  known,  that  large  quantities  were  at  all  times  clandestinely  ex- 
ported. Mr.  Smith,  who  has  carefully  investigated  the  early  history  of  the 
manufacture,  states,  that  it  made  a  far  more  rapid  progress  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  wool  might  be  carried  out  of^  the  kingdom,  than  it  ever  did 
during  any  equal  period  subsequent  to  the  restriction  on  exportation.  Foreign 
wool  began  to  be  imported  in  small  quantities  in  the  13th  century. 

At  first,  the  manufacture  seems  to  have  been  pretty  equally  distributed 
over  the  country.  In  an  insurrection  that  took  place  in  1525,  more  than 
4,000  weavers  and  other  tradesmen  are  said  to  have  assembled  out  of  Lane- 
ham,  Sudbury,  and  other  towns  in  Suffolk.  The  manufacture  had  been  pre- 
viously introduced  into  Yorkshire.  In  1533,  an  act  was  passed  (34&35 
Hen.  8.  c.  10.),  reciting,  that  "  the  city  of  York,  afore  this  time,  had  been 
upholden  principally  by  making  and  weaving  of  coverlets,  and  the  poor 
thereof  daily  set  on  work  in  spinning,  carding,  dyeing,  weaving,  &c. ;"  that 
the  manufacture,  having  spread  into  other  parts,  was  **  thereby  debased  and 
discredited ; "  and  enacting  as  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  that  henceforth  "  none 
shall  make  coverlets  in  Yorkshire  but  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  York !  "  This 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been,  at  the  time,  a  favourite  principle  of  commercial 
legislation ;  for  it  was  enacted,  nearly  at  the  same  period,  that  the  manu- 
facture should  be  restricted,  in  Worcestershire,  to  Worcester  and  4  other 
towns.  Worsted  goods,  so  called  from  Worsted,  now  an  inconsiderable  village 
in  Norfolk,  where  the  manufacture  was  first  set  on  foot,  were  produced  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  or,  perhaps,  earlier:  but  Norwich  soon  after  became 
the  principal  seat  of  this  brancn  of  the  manufacture ;  and  continued  to  pre- 
serve its  superiority,  till  it  has  been  surpassed,  within  these  few  years,  by 
Bradford  and  the  contiguous  district,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  In 
an  act  of  Henry  VIII.  (33  Hen.  8.  c.  16.),  worsted  yarn  is  described  as 
**  the  private  commodity  of  the  city  of  Norwich." 

But,  however  objectionable,  these  statutes  may  be  regarded,  if  compared 
with  others  enacted  about  the  smne  period,  as  formed  on  tolerably  sound 
principles.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  mention  that  the  statute  5  &  6  Edward  VI, 
c.  22.  was  framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  putting  down  machinery;  while 
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the  Statute  2&3  Philip  and  Mary,  cap.  11.  prohibits  any  clothier  out  of  a 
borough,  market  town,  or  corporate  town,  from  having  more  than  one  loom, 
and  any  weaver  dwelling  out  of  a  city  from  having  more  than  two  looms;  and 
it  also  prohibits  any  white  woollen  cloths  being  made,  except  where  they  had 
been  made  during  the  10  preceding  years.  It  further  interdicts  any  one  from 
setting  up  the  trade  of  a  weaver  unless  he  have  served  a  7  years*  apprentice- 
ship to  the  same ;  and  no  weaver  dwelling  out  of  a  city  is  to  have  more  than 
2  apprentices  at  a  time ! 

In  1614,  an  improvement  took  place  in  the  woollen  manufacture  of  the 
west  of  England,  by  the  invention  of  what  is  called  medley,  or  mixed  cloth : 
for  which  Gloucestershire  is  still  celebrated.  But  in  despite  of  this  there 
were,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  many,  though  probably  exaggerated, 
complaints  of  the  decay  of  the  manufacture ;  and,  by  way  of  encouraging  it, 
an  act  was  passed  (30  Car.  2.  st.  I.  c.  3.),  ordering  that  all  dead  bodies  should 
be  buried  in  woollen  shrouds !  This  act,  the  provisions  of  which  were  sub- 
sequently enforced,  preserved  its  place  in  the  statute  book  for  more  than 
130  years ! 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  encouragement  formerly  afforded  by  the 
Knglish  legislature  to  the  establishment  of  manufactures;  but  those  who 
inquire  into  the  matter  will,  we  apprehend,  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that 
their  chance  of  success  would  have  been  decidedly  greater  had  they  been 
left  to  shift  for  themselves  without  any  interference.  The  acts  specified 
above,  and  others  of  a  similar  description  confining  the  manufacture  within 
certain  limits,  were  early  repealed ;  but  those  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
machinery,  and  regulating  the  number  of  looms,  kept  their  place  on  the 
statute  book  to  a  recent  period,  and  opposed  the  most  formidable  obstacle 
to  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the  manufacture.  They  were  not,  as 
may,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  allowed  speedily  to  fall  into  disuse ;  on  the  con- 
trary, their  provisions  were  every  now  and  then  put  in  execution.  So  late 
as  1802,  there  were  serious  disturbances  in  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire  on 
account  of  the  manufacturers  setting  up  gig-mills,  or  machines  for  raising 
the  nap  on  cloths ;  it  being  contended,  that  they  were  proscribed  by  the  act 
of  Edward  VI. !  Nor  was  the  public  rendered  fully  aware  of  the  real  nature 
and  powerful  influence  of  the  acts  in  question  till  the  publication  of  the 
Report  on  the  Woollen  Manufacture  by  the  Commons  Committee,  in  1806, 
Hence,  notwithstanding  all  the  circumstances  favourable  to  the  manufacture 
in  England,  and  which,  had  it  been  let  alone,  would  have  insured  its  rapid 
advancement,  it  was  long  in  a  very  backward  and  depressed  state.  The  Dutch 
and  Flemings  retained  a  decided  superiority  over  the  English  till  the  end  of 
the  17th  century.  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  1668,  when  some  immigrants  from 
Flanders  settled  in  England,  that  we  succeeded  in  producing  any  of  the  finest 
cloths,  or  those  made  entirely  of  Spanish  wool,  without  the  admixture  of  any 
wool  of  an  inferior  quality.  —  {Memoirs  of  Wool,  vol.  i.  p.  229,  &c.) 

The  statute  of  Edward  VI.,  for  the  discouragement  of  machinery,  seems, 
combined,  no  doubt,  with  other  circumstances,  to  have  been  as  completely 
successful  as  any  one  of  its  promoters  could  have  desired.  "  From  the  most 
remote  period  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  until  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
century,  or  about  the  year  1780,  very  few,  if  any,  mechanical  improvements 
had  been  introduced  into  it.  During  the  whole  time  the  various  processes 
were  carried  on  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  greater  or  less  skill, 
and  were  employed  upon  materials  more  or  less  valuable.  The  carding  and 
spinning  of  wool,  and  the  weaving  and  finishing  of  cloth,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  were  effected  by  the  same  machines  as  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  which,  probably,  were  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  but  more  rude  in  their  construction.  In  an  art  which  had  seen 
80  many  centuries  roll  on  without  any  change,  it  did  not  appear  possible  to 
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the  manufacturer  that  any  improvement  could  be  effected ;  and  had  not  the 
genius  of  Hargraves  and  Arkwright  changed  entirely  the  modes  of  carding 
and  spinning  cotton,  the  woollen  manufacture  would  probably  have  remauiea 
at  this  day  what  it  was  in  the  earliest  ages  of  civilised  society."  —  (Rees's 
Qyclopadia,  article  "  Woollen  Manufacture.'*) 

But  the  astonishing  improvements  made  in  the  cotton  trade  roused,  at 
length,  the  dormant  energies  of  the  woollen  manufacturers,  and  stimulated 
them  to  make  something  like  corresponding  efibrts.  In  consequence  ma- 
chinery began,  in  the  interval  between  1785  and  1800,  to  be  every  where 
employed  in  the  carding  and  spinning  of  wool,  until  the  performance  of  these 
processes  by  hand-cards  and  spinning-wheels  was  wholly  abandoned.  The 
repeal  of  the  acts  of  Edward  VI.  and  of  Philip  and  Mary,  in  1807,  paved 
the  way  for  the  general  introduction  of  gig-mills,  shearing-mills,  brushing- 
mills,  fie. 

The  power-loom  is,  as  yet,  but  little  introduced  into  the  cloth  trade,  and  is 
employed  only  in  weaving  the  finer  description  of  goods.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  owing  to  the  loose  way  in  which  the  yarn  is  spun ;  which,  while  it 
facilitates  the  process  of  feltmg,  makes  it  unsuitable  for  the  power-loom.  — 
(^Report  on  YorkihtrCy  Factory  Commission,  C  i.  p.  168.) 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  Mr.  Gregory  King  and  Dr.  Davenant 
(^Davenant^s  Workiy  Whitworth's  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  233.)  estimated  the  value  of  the 
wool  shorn  in  England  at  2,000,000/.  a  year ;  and  they  supposed  that  the  value 
of  the  wool  (including  that  imported  from  abroad)  was  quadrupled  in  the  ma- 
nufacture ;  making  the  entire  value  of  the  woollen  articles  annually  produced 
in  England  and  Wales  8,000,000/.,  of  which  about  2,000,000/.  were  exported. 
In  1700  and  1701,  the  official  value  of  the  woollens  exported  amounted  to 
about  3,000,000/.  a  year.  Owing  to  the  vast  increase  in  the  wealth  and  po- 
pulation of  the  country,  the  manufacture  must  have  been  very  greatly  ex- 
tended during  the  last  century ;  but  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  exports 
was  comparatively  inconsiderable.  At  an  average  of  the  6  years  ending  with 
1789,  the  annual  official  value  of  exports  was  3,544,160/.  a  year;  being  an 
increase  of  only  about  540,000/.  on  the  amount  exported  in  1700.  The  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  the  cotton  manufacture  soon  after  1780,  and  the  extent  to 
which  cotton  articles  then  began  to  be  substituted  for  those  of  wool,  though  it 
did  not  occasion  any  absolute  decline  of  the  manufacture,  no  doubt  contributed 
powerfully  to  check  its  progress.  In  1802,  the  official  value  of  the  exports  rose 
to  7,321,012/.;  being  the  largest  amount  they  ever  reached  till  1833,  when 
they  amounted  to  7,788,842/.  During  the  5  years  ending  with  1834,  every 
part  of  the  manufacture  was  in  a  state  of  unexampled  improvement  and  ex- 
tension, notwithstanding  the  price  of  wool  was,  for  the  greater  part  of  this 
period,  very  high.  The  official  and  the  declared,  or  real,  values  of  the 
woollen  manufactures  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  then  as 
under :  — 


Official  value  of  woollen 
manufactures  exported   - 

Declared,  or  real,  value  of 
ditto  ... 


1830. 


£5,558,709 


4,850,884 


1831. 


1832. 


6,097,558  6,544,576 

i 

5,227,701  5,239,992 


1833. 


7,788,842 
6,294,432 


1834. 


6,514,703 
5,736,871 


The  subjoined  account  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  British 
woollen  manufactures  exported  in  1833  and  1834,  and  their  distribution.  It 
sets  the  paramount  importance  of  the  market  of  the  United  States  in  a  very 
striking  point  of  view :  — 
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Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  WooDen  Manufacture*  exported  during 
1833  and  1834 ;  specifying  the  Counlrie*  Xa  which  thej  were  eiported,  sod  the 
Quantity  and  Value  of  thoie  exported  to  each. 


ImpoTli  of  Foreign  Wool.  —  yfe  have  already  seen  (vol.  i.  p.  501.),  that 
the  entire  produce  of  British  and  Irish  wool  may  he  eatiniated  iit  about 
500,000  or  520,000  packs  of  240  Iba.  each.  But,  exeluiiive  of  this,  wc  use 
large  supplies  of  foreign  wool,  English  wool  not  being  suitable,  at  least  with- 
out an  intermixture  ot  foreign,  for  various  departments  of  the  manufacture. 
Formerly  the  principal  part  of  our  imports  came  from  Spain  {  but  the  late 
Kins  of  Sazonj',  when  elector,  introduced  the  breed  of  Merino  sheep  into  hia 
domuiions,  and  exerted  himself  to  promote  their  growth.  His  praiseworthy 
efforts  were  crowned  with  the  most  sknal  success.  The  Merino  sheep  seem 
to  succeed  better  in  Saxony,  and  other  German  states,  than  in  Spdn ;  and 
since  the  peace  of  1815,  the  imports  from  the  latter  have  been  inconsiderable 
compared  with  those  from  the  former.  The  Australian  colonies,  also,  have 
recently  been  rimng  into  very  great  importance  as  wool-growing  countries. 
Wcauqjtnn 
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Account  of  the  Quaniit;  of  Shwp  and  Lamlw'  Wool  imported  Into  Great  Britun 
aiid  Ireland  during  eocli  of  the  Sii  Years  ending  irith  IS34j  specifying  the 
Countries  whence  it  n-as  imported,  and  the  Quanlil;  brought  from  each ;  show- 
ing also  the  Quantities  eiported,  and  those  left  for  Coommption. 
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Cn/nff  of  Ihe  Manufacture  ;  A'uinicr  of  Periom  emplnt/ed.  —  The  most  dis- 
cordant estimates  have  been  given  as  lo  both  these  points.  Fur  the  most 
part,  however,  they  have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  In  a  tract  published  in 
1739,  entitled  Coimderalioiit  on  the  Running  {Smuggling)  of  Wool,  the  number 
of  persona  engaged  in  the  manufacture  is  stated  at  1 ,500,000,  and  their  wages 
at  1 1,737,50W.  a  year.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  Political  Samey  of  Great  Brilain, 
published  in  1774',  observes, "  Many  computations  have  been  made  upon  this 
unportant  aiibject,  and,  amongst  others,  one  about  SO  years  since,  which,  at 
tbat  time,  was  thouglit  to  be  pretty  near  the  truth.  According  to  the  best 
information  that  can  be  obCaiaed,  there  may  be  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000 
sheep  in  England  —  Eome  think  more.  Ilic  value  of  their  wool  may,  one 
year  with  another,  amount  to  3,000,000/. ;  the  expense  of  manufacturing  this 
may  probably  be  9,000,000/.;  and  the  total  value  18,000,000/.  We  may  ex- 
port annually  to  the  value  of  3,000,000/.,  though  one  year  we  exported  more 
than  *,000,000/.  In  reference  to  the  number  of  persons  who  are  maintained 
by  this  manufacture,  they  are  probably  upwards  of  1,000,000.  Sanguine  men 
will  judge  these  computations  too  low,  and  few  will  believe  them  too  high." 
—  ( Vol.  ii.  p.  158.)  But  the  moderation  disphwed  in  this  estimate  was  very 
soon  lost  sight  of.  In  1800,  the  woollen  manulacturera  objected  strenuously 
to  some  of  the  provisions  in  the  treaty  of  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  were  allowed  to  urge  their  objections  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  to  produce  evidence  in  their  support.  Mr.  Law  (afterwards  Lord 
Ellcnborough),  the  counsel  employed  by  the  manufacturers  on  this  occasion, 
stated,  in  his  address  to  their  Lordships,  on  information  communicated  to 
him  by  his  clients,  that  000,000  packa  of  wool  were  annuallv  produced  in 
England  and  Wales,  worth,  at  11/.  a  pack,  6,600,000/.;  that  the  value  of  the 
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manufactured  goods  was  3  times  as  great,  or  19,800,000/. ;  that  not  less  than 
1,500,000  persons  were  immediately  engaged  in  the  operative  branches  of  the 
manufacture ;  and  that  the  trade  collaterally  employed  about  the  same  number 
of  hands.  —  (^Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Merchants^  ManuficturerSy  4rc, 
p-34.} 

It  IS  astonishing  that  reasonable  men,  conversant  with  the  manufacture, 
should  have  put  forth  such  ludicrously  absiu'd  statements.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  the  quantity  of  wool  produced  in  England  and  Wales  in  1800  did 
not  really  amount  to  400,000  packs ;  and  the  notion  that  three  out  of  the 
nine  millions  of  people  then  in  the  country  were  directly  and  indirectly  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture,  is  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  notice,  though  it  was 
generally  acquiesced  in  at  the  time.  —  ( See  Middleton*s  Survey  of  Middletex, 
2d  ed.  p.  644. )  Adolphuii  Political  State  of  the  British  £mpire,  vol.  iiL 
p.  236.) 

Mr.  Stevenson,  who  is  one  of  the  very  few  writers  on  British  statistics  to 
whose  statements  much  deference  is  due,  has  given  the  following  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  woollen  manufactured  goods  annually  produced  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  of  the  interest,  &c.  of  the  capital,  the  wages,  and  the  number 
of  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture :  — 

Total  value  of  manufiictured  articles  -  £  18,000,000 

Value  of  raw  material  -        -  -    j£  6,000,000 

Interest  on  capital,  sum  to  replace  its  wear 

and  tear,  and  manufacturer  s  profits        -         2,400,000 
Wages  of  workmen  ...         9,600,000 

£  18,000,000 

Number  of  people  employed,  480,000,  or,  perhaps,  500,000. 

But  even  this  estimate  requires  to  be  materially  modified.  Since  1815, 
when  it  was  made,  the  manufacture  has  materially  increased.  This  is  evinced, 
as  well  by  the  increase  in  the  growth  and  in  the  importation  of  wool,  as  by 
the  increase  of  population,  and  of  the  exports  of  cloth  and  stufis.  The 
annual  production  ot  wool  in  Great  Britain  may,  at  present,  be  estimated  at 
about  490,000  packs,  or  117,600,000  lbs. ;  to  which  adding  30,000,000  lbs.  as 
the  average  arooimt  of  imports,  the  whole  will  be  147,600,000  lbs.  The  value 
of  the  wool  must,  of  coiu*se,  vary  from  year  to  year  with  the  variations  of  its 
price ;  but  we  shall  seldom  be  far  wrong  if  we  estimate  it,  at  a  medium,  at 
about  7,500,000/.  a  year.  Now,  the  best  practical  authorities  agree  in  opi- 
nion with  Mr.  Stevenson,  that  the  value  of  the  finished  article  may  be  taken 
at  about  3  times  the  value  of  the  raw  material ;  making,  on  this  hypothesis, 
the  entire  value  of  the  manufacture  22,500,000/.,  which  we  are  disposed  to 
think  is  pretty  near  the  mark.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Mr. 
Stevenson's  distribution  of  the  items  that  make  up  the  value  of  the  manu- 
factured goods  is  essentially  erroneous.  According  to  our  information,  they 
may  be  stated  as  follows :  — 

Raw  material                   -                   ...  jg  7,500,000 

Oil,  soap,  dye  stuffs,  &c.                    ...  1,600,000 

Wear  and  tear  of  capital,  and  profit               -                 -  4,650,000 

Wages                ....  8,750,000 

Total  value  of  manufactured  articles    -    jg  22,500,000 

At  present,  the  average  wages  of  the  people  employed  in  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  business  may  be  taken  at  about  26/.  a  year,  making  the  total 
number  employed  334,600.  And,  however  small  this  may  look,  as  compared 
with  former  estimates,  we  believe  it  is  fully  up  to  the  mark,  if  not  rather 
beyond  it. 
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Notwithstanding  the  carding  engine,  the  spinning  frame,  the  gig  or  raising 
machine,  the  shearing  machine,  brushing-machine,  &c.,  have  been  mostly  intro- 
duced since  1790,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  well-informed  manufacturers, 
that  as  many  hands  are  at  present  required  to  produce  the  same  quantity 
of  cloth  as  at  the  last-mentioned  epoch.  This  result,  so  different  from  what 
might  be  expected,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  a  great  deal  more  work 
is  now  expended  upon  the  cloth ;  the  appearance  of  which  has  been  vastly 
improved. 

In  1793,  cloth  of  a  medium  qua&iy,  worth  at  the  time  about  \3f.  a  yard, 
was  made  of  the  best  English  wool.  In  1815,  middling  doth  was  made  of 
Spanish  wool,  and  cost  \6s,  or  I7s,  a  yard;  while  in  1832  similar  cloth  was 
made  of  German,  and  cost  about  \2s.  a  yard  :  but,  owing  to  the  improvement 
of  the  manufacture,  cloth  produced  in  1832,  though  not  actually  finer  than 
that  produced  in  1793,  had  a  great  deal  better  appearance ;  so  much  so,  that 
we  have  been  assured  by  undoubted  judges,  that  cloth  worth  only  lOx.  a 
yard  in  the  former  year  looked  quite  as  well  as  cloth  worth  13r«  in  the  latter. 
The  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  English  wool,  occasioned  bv  the  farmers 
having  laboured  to  increase  the  carcase,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  fleece,  is 
the  reason  that  it  is  now  seldom  used,  unless  mixed  with  foreign  wool,  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  finer  cloths.  —  (Private  Information.) 

Distribution  of  the  Manufacttire,  Factory  and  Domestic  Syttems,  4*c.  —  The 
principal  seats  of  that  branch  of  the  manufacture  which  is  especially  deno- 
minated woollen  are  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  counties  of 
Gloucester,  Wilts,  and  Somerset.  Worsteds  used  to  be  principally  manu- 
factured in  Norfolk ;  but  they  are  now  produced  at  Bradford,  Halifax,  and 
Leeds,  but  especially  the  first,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  Norfolk. 
Stockings  are  mostly  made  in  Leicestershire. 

The  manufacturing  district  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  being,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  Lancashire,  by  far  the  most  important  of  any  in 
the  kingdom,  extends  from  north  to  south  about  40,  its  mean  width  being 
about  20,  miles,  including  an  area  of  nearly  800  square  miles ;  but  this 
space  comprises  the  hardware  manufacturing  district  contiguous  to  Sheffield, 
as  well  as  the  clothing  district :  the  latter  commences  below  Craven,  and 
extends  over  a  tract  of  which  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Huddersficld,  and 
Wakefield  are  the  principal  centres.  Cloth  is  the  chief  article  manufactured  in 
this  district,  the  greater  part  being  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds, 
Wakefield,  Huddersficld,  and  Saddleworth.  Leeds,  in  particular,  is  the 
grand  mart  for  coloured  and  white  broad  cloths.  The  former,  which  are 
usually  called  viixed  cloths,  are  made  wholly  of  dyed  wool.  The  mixed 
cloth  manufacturers  reside  partly  in  the  villages  belonging  to  the  parish 
of  Leeds,  but  chiefly  at  Morley,  Gildersome,  Adwalton,  Driglington,  Pudsey, 
Farsley,  Calverley,  Eccleshili,  Idle,  Baildon,  Yeadon,  Guiseley,  Rawdcn, 
and  Horsforth,  in  or  bordering  upon  the  vale  of  the  Aire,  principally 
to  the  west  of  Leeds ;  and  at  Batley,  Dewsbury,  Osset,  Horbury,  and  Kirk- 
burton,  west  of  Wakefield,  in  or  near  the  valley  of  the  Calder.  Very  few 
mixed  cloth  manufacturers  are  to  be  found  to  the  east  and  north  of  Leeds,  and 
there  are  but  few  in  the  town  itself.  White  cloth  is  principally  manufactured 
at  Alverthorpe,  Osset,  Kirkheaton,  Dewsbury,  Batley,  Birstal,  Hopton, 
Mirfield,  Eccleshili,  Cleckheaton,  Bowling,  and  Shipley,  a  tract  of  country 
forming  an  oblique  belt  across  the  hills  that  separate  the  vale  of  the 
Calder  from  the  vale  of  the  Aire,  beginning  about  a  mile  west  of  Wakefield, 
leaving  Iluddersfield  and  Bradford  a  little  to  the  left,  terminating  at  Shii)lcy 
on  the  Aire,  and  not  coming  within  less  than  6  miles  of  Leeds  on  the  right. 
The  districts  of  the  mixed  and  white  cloth  are  in  general  distinct  and  separate, 
but  in  some  places,  particularly  at  their  south-east  and  south-west  extremities, 
they  run  into  each  other.  Flannels  and  baizes  are  the  principal  woollen 
articles  manufactured  in  and  near  Halifax ;  but  cloth,  especially  of  the  kind 
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used  by  the  army,  is  also  largely  made.  The  bkmket  and  flushing  line  lies 
between  Leeds  and  Huddersfieid.  Worsted  spinning  is  carried  on  upon  a 
very  large  scale,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  wing  else,  at  Bradford ; 
stuffs  being  made  in  its  vicinity,  and  in  Halifax  and  Leeds.  Narrow  cloths 
are  made  in  and  near  Huddersfieid.  Saddleworth  furnishes  broad  cloths  of 
nearly  equal  fineness  to  those  of  the  west  of  England,  with  kerseymeres,  &c. 
White  cloths  are  made  at  Wakefield ;  but  it  is  principally  distinguish^  by 
its  wool  market,  and  the  superior  skill  of  its  cloth-dyers.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Batley  and  Dewsbury  are  establishments  called  thoddy  mil/s^ 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  yam  fi-om  old  woollen  rags  and  refiise  goods, 
of  which  considerable  quantities  are  imported.  A  little  new  wool  is  usually 
intermixed  with  the  old.  The  cloth  answers  sufficiently  well  for  padding  and 
other  purposes  of  that  sort. 

Rochdale,  in  Lancashire,  may  be  almost  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
woollen  dbtrict  of  the  West  Riding,  to  which  it  is  contiguous,  being,  in  fact, 
within  the  parish  of  Saddleworth.  Its  manufactures  consist  principally  of 
baizes,  flannels,  kerseys,  and  broad  cloths.  They  are  very  extensive,  and  em- 
ploy a  great  number  of  hands. 

It  is  impossible  accurately  to  ascertain  the  proportion  which  the  woollen 
manufacture  of  Yorkshire  bears  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom ;  but  we 
have  been  assured,  by  those  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  such  a  point, 
that  it  is  fully  three  fourths  of  the  whole ;  and  this  statement  seems  to  be 
completely  borne  out  by  the  returns  obtained  from  the  factory  inspectors. 
From  these  it  appears,  that  of  1,102  woollen  factories,  employing  65,461 
work-people,  at  work  in  England  in  183I-,  601  factories,  and  40,890  indivi- 
duals, belonged  to  the  West  Riding. 

Halls  have  been  established  for  the  sale  of  cloth  at  Leeds,  Halifax,  Brad- 
ford, Huddersfieid,  &c.,  which  are  attended,  on  the  public  market-days,  by 
thousands  of  the  smaller  class  of  manufacturers.  These  halls  are  divided  into 
long  walks  or  galleries,  consisting  of  two  rows  of  stands,  each  of  which  is 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  belongs,  or  by  whom  it 
is  occupied.  On  these  the  cloth  is  exposed  for  sale ;  and  when  the  market 
opens,  the  manufacturers  take  their  stations  at  the  stands  behind  their  goods ; 
the  merchants,  or  buyers,  passing  to  make  their  purchases  through  the  ave- 
nues between  the  rows.  The  time  during  which  the  halls  are  open  is  limited 
usually  to  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half;  and,  during  that  brief  period,  pur- 
chases to  a  very  large  extent  are  often  completed.  At  Leeds  there  are  two  large 
halls.  That  for  mixed  cloth  was  erected  in  1758 ;  and  has  about  1,800  stands. 
The  white  cloth  hall  is  of  later  construction,  having  been  built  in  1775 :  it  has 
1,200  stands.  These  halls  are  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  of  those 
who  have  served  regular  apprenticeships  to  the  business  of  cloth  making. 
The  haUs  at  Bradford,  Halifax,  &c.,  though  large  and  commodious,  are  in- 
ferior, in  point  of  magnitude,  to  those  of  Leeds.  All  of  them  are  managed 
by  trustees ;  and  most  of  the  stands  are  said  to  be  the  fi'eehold  property  of 
those  by  whom  th^  are  occupied. 

A  good  deal  of'^  cloth  is,  however,  produced  and  sold  in  the  districta 
referred  to  without  passing  through  the  halls.  This  is  effected  by  the  mer- 
chants giving  out  samples  to  the  manufacturers,  and  getting  the  cloth  sent 
direct  to  their  warehouses. 

All  the  cloth  sold  in  the  halls  is  rough  or  undressed.  Those  by  or  for 
whom  it  is  bought  have  what  are  ceiHed  Jimsking  shops,  where  the  cloth  is 
shorn,  dressed,  and  fitted  for  the  consumer.  This  is  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
business,  and  it  is  one  in  which  no  female  children,  and  but  few  boys,  are 
employed ;  the  machinery  being  for  the  most  part  attended  to,  and  the  work 
performed,  by  men. 

In  some  of  the  Yorkshire  factories  every  part  of  the  work  is  performed, 
from  the  spinning  of  the  yarn,  to  the  dressing  and  finishing  of  the  cloth :  in 
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■ome,  again,  the  yam  is  Bold ;  and  in  gome  it  is  given  out  to  kand-weBveM, 
who  bring  it  bock  as  clolh.  But  wc  understand  that  the  greater  number  con- 
fine  themselves  to  some  one  department,  of  which  the  dressing  and  finishing 
is  the  most  extensive. 

For  a  lengthened  period  various  act£  of  parliainent  enlisted,  some  of  them 
being  applicuble  only  to  certain  districts,  called  the  Stamping  Aclt.  These  were 
intended  to  obviate  frauds  in  the  measurement  of  cloth;  but,  at  length,  their 
impolicy  became  obvious  to  every  one,  and  they  were  finally  repealeJin  1818. 
From  17S5  down  to  that  period,  returns  were  annually  made  to  the  justices 
at  Pontefract  sessions,  irom  ofGccrs  at  the  difierent  fullingrmills,  of  the 
quantity  of  cloth  manufactured  in  the  West  Biding.  Kerseymeres  and  various 
other  articles  were  not,  however,  included.  We  subjoin  n  copy  of  these 
returns ; — 
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Tltis  table  shows  the  great  increase  of  the  manufacture  in  the  West  Riding 
during  the  period  to  which  it  refers;  and  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
number  of  factories  erected  since  1813,  and  in  the  imports  of  foreign  wool, 
show  that  the  manufacture  has  continued  to  increase,  since  the  last-mentioned 
epoch,  with  even  more  rapidity'  thae  before. 

Tbe  woollen  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  in  Gloucester 
than  in  any  other  of  the  western  counties.  Broad  cloths  of  various  sorts  are 
made  in  it,but  chiefly  superfine,  c^t^ion,  Australian,  and  Sjpanish  wool;  and 
fine  narrow  bncy  goods  are,  also,  extensively  produced.  'Hie  manufacture  is 
carried  on  in  the  district  called  the  Botlomt,  including  parts  of  the  several 
mrishes  of  Avening,  Pninswick,  Pitehcomb,  Randwick,  Minchinhampton, 
Stroud,  Biesty,  Rotfhorough,  Stonehouse,  Kbig's  Stanley,  Leonard  Stanley, 
Wood  Chester,  Honley,  add  Ewtingtoo:  axtensire  woHu  are  abo  carried 
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on  at  Dursley,  Cam,  Uley,  Alderley,  Wickwar,  and  Wooton-under-Edge. 
Stroud  may  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  the  manufacture  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  all  the  surrounding  valleys  exhibiting  ranges  of  houses  or  villages 
occupied  by  persons  engaged  m  this  business ;  and  the  banks  of  the  Frome 
being  thickly  set  with  fulling-mills.  In  ISd-t-  there  were,  in  Gloucestershire, 
1 18  woollen  factories,  employing  7,973  work-people  f  being  the  next  greatest 
district  to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Bradford,  in  Wiltshire,  is  the  centre  of  what  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  fabric 
of  superfine  cloth  in  England,  the  district  incKiding  the  surrounding  towns  of 
Trowbridge,  Westbury,  Melksham,  and  Chippenham.  WooHen  doth,  of  a 
thin  texture,  i»  made  at  Wilton ;  and  cloths  of  various  qualities,  but  all  fine, 
are  made  at  Warminster,  Heytesbury,  and  Calne.  In  1834,  there  were  in 
Wilts  63  woollen  factories,  employing  3,258  work-people. 

In  Somersetshire  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  at  Taunton,  where  the 
goods  produced  are  principally  of  a  coarse  fabric,  and  at  Frome  and  Tiverton 
^near  Bath)  ;  Shepton  Mallet  has  entirely  lost  its  woollen  trade.  Taunton 
is  famed  for  its  manufacture  of  second  cloth  ;  Frome  for  superfine,  of  which 
it  produces  a  large  supply.  West  of  England  cloths  are  commonly  divided 
into  5  classes,  according  to  their  thickness :  the  thickest  are  double  milled 
superfine;  the  finest  and  thinnest  cloths  are  for  the  Turkey  trade ;  ladies' 
cloths  are  rather  thicker  than  these ;  cloths  manufiictured  for  the  East  and 
West  Indies  a  degree  thicker ;  the  superfine  being,  in  point  of  thickness; 
next  to  the  double-milled  superfine  already  mentioned.  The  Western  woollen 
manufacture  also  extends  into  parts  of  Dorsetshire ;  Sturmin.ster  Newton,  in 
that  county,  producing  white  baize  and  flannels. 

The  county  of  Norfolk  was  long  the  principal  seat  of  the  stuff  or  worsted 
manufacture.  The  name  worsted  is  said,  as  previously  mentioned,  to 
be  derived  from  Worsted,  a  parish  in  this  county,  where  woollen  twist 
and  stuffs  were  first  made.  JBut  the  manufacture  was  early  transferred 
to  Norwich,  whence  it  extended  to  other  towns.  A  number  of  refugees, 
who  sought  an  asylum  at  Norwich  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  introduced  the  manufoctore  of  bombasins,  for  which  this  city  was 
afterwards  distingmshed.  It  has  been,  also,  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
crapes  and  camlets ;  and,  more  recently,  for  that  of  shawls.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  manufactures  of  Norwich  appear  to  have  declined  considerably 
during  the  present  century ;  and  those  in  the  other  towns  of  the  county  are 
at  present  o£  trifling  importance.  This  falling  off  is  principally,  we  believe, 
ascribable  to  the  want  of  coal,  and  to  the  consequent  disadvantage  under  which 
most  businesses  are  carried  on  here,,  as  compared  with  those  established  in 
the  districts  wherfe  this  mineral  abounds :  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  jjarn 
now  made  use  of  in  the  Norwich  fabrics  is  made  at  Bradford  in  Yorkshire ; 
and,  as  already  stated,  the  worsted  manufacture  of  the  West  Riding  is  become 
of  decidedly  greater  extent  and  value  than  that  of  Norfolk.  Worsted  yarn 
is  also  largely  produced  in  Leicestershire;  and  to  some  extent  in  Warwick, 
and  other  places. 

Exchisrve  of  the  leading  fabrics  already  adverted  to,  an  immense  variety  of 
'woollen  goods,  the  mere  recapitulation  of  the  names  of  which  would  be  a 
tedious  task,  are  mamifacturea  in  various  places.  Druggets,  long-ells,  &c., 
are  made  in  Devonshire  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  Cornwall,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Somerset.  They  are  sold  as  they  come  from  the  loom  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Exeter,  by  whom  they  are  milled,  dyed,  finished,  and  afterwards 
exported.  The  East  India  Company  were  the  principal  buyers  of  long-ells ; 
but,  as  they  are  but  little  used  at  home,  and  the  exports  have  declined,  the 
manufacture  is  no  longer  in  a  flourishing  state.  The  manufacture  of  plush, 
at  Modbury  in  Devonshire,  deserves  notice ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  inge- 
nious machinery  that  was  employed,  it  is  much  decayed. 

Baize  was  formerly  largely  produced  in  the  towns  and  neighbourhood  of 
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Colchester,  Booking,  Braintree,  and  Coggleshall,  in  the  county  of  Essex  ;  but 
the  manufacture  has  almost  entirely  passed  to  other  places,  especially  to  Roch- 
dale in  Lancashire.  Bcdze  and  flannels  are  also  manufactured  at  Bury  in  Lanca- 
shire ;  and  the  former  article,  with  coarse  cloth  and  blankets,  at  Chichester  in 
Sussex.  Salisbury  is  noted  for  its  flannels.  Blankets  are  made  at  Dewsbury, 
Witney,  Dulverton,  &c.  But  with  respect  to  Witney  it  may  be  observed, 
that,  since  the  introduction  of  machinery,  the  chief  part  of  the  blankets  sold 
at  its  markets  (though  they  still  retain  their  former  name)  arc  really  made  in 
Glamorganshire.  Carpets,  of  every  variety  of  quality  and  pattern,  and  of  a 
very  great  value,  are  manufactured  at  Kidderminster,  Wilton,  Cirencester, 
Worcester,  Axminster,  &c.  The  best  of  those  made  at  Wilton  and  Axmin- 
ster  are  deemed  but  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  imported  from  Turkey 
and  Persia. 

Coarse  woollens,  druggets,  &c.,  arc  made  in  considerable  quantities  at 
Kendal,  Ambleside,  and  Keswick.  Druggets,  shalloons,  serges,  and  a  va- 
riety of  worsted  articles,  at  Andover,  Basingstoke,  and  Alton,  in  Hampshire. 
Worsted  shags,  at  Banbury  and  Coventry ;  rugs,  at  Burford ;  and  fleecy 
hosiery,  at  6(Klalming,  in  Surrey.  Light  stuff,  bunting,  crape,  &c.,  are  made 
at  Sudbury,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Ncednam  Market,  and  Lavenham.  Woollen 
yarn  is  likewise  made  at  Mottram  in  Cheshire,  and  in  various  parts  of  Lan- 
cashire, &c. 

Leicestershire  is  the  grand  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  worsted 
stockings.  In  1833,  there  were  estimated  to  be  in  all  1 1,200  stocking-frames 
employed  in  the  county,  principally  in  the  borough  of  Leicester  and  its 
vicmity,  but  partly  also  at  Loughborough  (celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of 
patent  fleecy  hosiery^,  Hinckley,  and  other  places.  Of  these,  fully  10,000  were 
employed  upon  wool.  The  yarn  used  in  the  manufacture  is  partly  prepared  in 
the  county,  and  partly  brought  from  a  distance. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Felkin,  of  Nottingham,  well  known  for  his  attention  to  sta- 
tistical inquiries,  estimated  the  number  of  frames  employed  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  worsted  stockings,  at  13,700. 
Of  these,  the  proportion  belonging  to  England  may  be  taken  at  about  12,000. 
Mr.  Felkin  farther  estimated  the  entire  value  of  the  wool  and  worsted  hosiery 
at  870,000/.  But  in  this  estimate  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  value  of  the 
stockings  produced  by  wires;  which,  though  very  much  fallen  off,  is  still  far 
too  considerable  to  be  altogether  neglected. —  (^Paper  on  the  Hosiery  TVade, 
by  Mr.  Felkin.) 

Wool/en  Manufacture  of  Wales.  —  This  is  principally  situated  in  North 
Wales,  in  the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Merioneth,  and  Denbigh.  Its  pro- 
ducts consist  of  webs,  flannels,  stockings,  socks,  wigs,  and  gloves.  The 
webs  manufactured  in  North  Wales  are  distinguished  into  2  sorts;  strong,  or 
hish  countn/,  cloth  ;  and  small,  or  low  country y  ditto.  The  first  kind  is  made  in 
Merioneth,  principally  on  the  domestic  system  ;  though,  in  some  parts,  there 
are  factories — (j&eepost).  Almost  every  little  farmer  makes  webs,  and  few  cot- 
tages are  without  a  loom.  In  some  cases,  the  manufacturing  farmers  employ 
wool  of  their  own  growth ;  but  it  is  principally  bought  from  the  woolstaplers 
and  skinners :  all  kinds  are  used  indiscriminately.  The  qualities  of  the  ma- 
mifuctured  article  are  very  various.  There  is  a  market  for  strong  cloth  at 
Shrewsbury ;  but  it  is  customary  for  the  drapers  of  that  town  to  travel  into 
the  country,  and  buy  goods  wherever  they  find  them.  It  is  usual,  also,  for 
the  principal  drapers  to  keep  servants  the  greater  part  o^  the  year  among  the 
manufacturers,  who  get  acquainted  with  them,  assist  those  who  are  poor  with 
loans  to  purchase  wool,  and  superintend  the  makins  and  dressing  of  the 
goods.  A  eood  deal  of  the  strong  cloth  is  exported  to  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  America ;  but  a  very  considerable  quantity  is  retained  at  home 
for  workmen's  jackets,  ironing  cloths,  blankets,  &c. 

The   small  cloth  is    manufactured    in    Denbighshire,    in    that    tract  of 
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country  whicfa  includes  Llangollen  and  Corwen.  The  factory  system  has 
not  yet  been  applied  to  this  article.  The  raw  material  is  procured  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oswestry,  and  is  sorted  into  2  kinds ;  the  finer  part  being 
manufactured  into  a  sort  of  flannel,  called  Oswestry  flannel;  while  the 
coarser  part  is  made  into  small  cloth :  most  of  this  is  sent  abroad.  The 
clothing  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  creates  a  large 
demand :  it  is  also  said  to  be  made  into  stockings  in  Germany,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Continent. 

Flannels  form  the  most  imjportant  and  valuable  article  of  the  Welsh  manu- 
factures: they  are  principally  made  in  Montgomeryshire;  but  not  entirely 
so,  for  thev  are  also  made  in  various  places  within  a  circle  of  about  20  miles 
round  Welshpool.  The  manufacture  used  to  be  principally  conducted  upon 
the  domestic  system ;  but  there  are  now  many  factories  in  which  it  is  carried  on. 
In  Shropshire,  too,  into  which  the  manufacture  has  spread  itself,  machinery 
is  pretty  generally  employed.  A  market  for  flannels  is  held  at  Welshpool 
every  alternate  week  :  formerly  the  manufacturers  used  to  bring  thither  their 
goods ;  but  now  a  set  of  middle-men  go  about  the  country,  and  buy  all  the 
flannels  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  At  this  market  nothing  is  sold  on 
credit,  every  piece  being  paid  for  as  soon  as  measured ;  and  a  similar  system 
prevails  at  the  other  woollen  markets  throughout  the  principality.  Stock- 
ings, socksy  wigs,  and  gloves  are  made  principally  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood of  Bala. 

The  goods  produced  in  the  west  of  England,  and  in  Norfolk,  are  not  sold, 
like  those  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  halls,  but  at  public  fairs  or 
markets,  or  to  the  agents  sent  round  by  the  drapers. 

The  woollen  manufacture  of  the  south  of  England  has,  speaking  generally, 
fallen  very  much  ofl* within  the  last  30  years;  a  circumstance  ascribable,  no 
doubt,  to  the  greater  advantages  enjoyed,  through  the  possession  of  coal  and 
otherwise,  by  the  northern  manufacturers.  The  manufacture  in  the  western 
counties  has  stood  its  ground  better:  it  is  pretty  certain,  however,  that, 
down  to  a  recent  period,  it  was  gradually,  though  slowly,  declining;  but 
latterly  it  has  revived.  Within  these  few  years  various  in)provements  have 
been  made  in  different  departments;  and,  besides  the  extension  of  those 
branches  of  which  it  had  retained  possession,  it  is  now  recovering  some  of 
those  which  it  was  supposed  were  wholly  transferred  to  the  north. 

Woollen  Manufacture  of  Scotland.  —  As  compared  with  that  of  England, 
the  woollen  manufacture  of  Scotland  is  quite  inconsiderable.  Formerly  it 
was  usual  for  the  occupiers  of  land  to  spin  in  their  own  houses  the  greater 
part  of  their  wool,  and  to  send  the  yarn  to  a  weaver  in  a  contiguous  village, 
to  get  it  woven  into  a  species  of  coarse  cloth,  called  plai4'mg  ;  but  this  sort 
of  manufacture  could  exist  only  in  a  rude  and  backward  state  of  society,  and 
is  now  entirely  abandoned.  Factories  for  the  making  of  fine  cloth  have 
since  been  set  on  foot  in  various  parts  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  in  some  other 
counties ;  but  coarse  cloth  still  continues  to  form  the  staple  article  of  Scotch 
manufacture.  Some  of  the  woollen  spinning-mills  and  factories  established 
at  Aberdeen  and  its  vicinity  are  upon  a  very  large  scale.  Coarse  cloths 
are  pretty  largely  produced  at  Galashiels,  Jedburgh,  &c.,  but  particularly  the 
first,  where  their  quality  has  been  much  improved.  They  used  also  to  be 
produced  in  considerable  quantities  at  Hawick ;  but  the  attention  of  the 
manufacturers  of  the  latter  is  now  principally  directed  to  the  production  of 
woollen  hose,  of  which  they  annually  furnish  about  500,000  pairs,  exclusive 
of  blankets  and  flannels.  Tartans  are  principally  produced  in  the  counties 
of  Stirling  (especiall^r  in  the  town),  Argyle,  and  Inverness.  Bonnets, 
which  were,  at  one  time,  almost  universally  worn  by  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  are  now  every  where  throughout  the  Lowlands 
superseded  by  hats ;  and  they  are,  also,  rapidly  disappearing  in  the  High- 
lands.    At  Kilmarnock,  which  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  manufacturing 
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towns  in  Scotland,  above  1,000  weavers  are  employed  in  the  carpet  manufac- 
ture, which  is  also  carried  on  at  Stirling,  and  some  other  places.  Kilmarnock 
is  further  supposed  to  furnish  an  annual  supply  of  about  1,200,000  worsted 
shawls ;  besides  large  numbers  of  bonnets,  and  foraging  caps  for  the  army. 
Altogether,  there  were  in  Scotland,  in  1834*,  90  woollen  factories,  employing 
3,505  work-people. 

Woollen  Manufacture  of  Ireland.  —  Owing  to  the  unsettled,  turbulent  state 
of  the  country,  and  the  dependence  uniformly  placed  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  inhabitants  on  agricultural  pursuits,  manufactures,  with,  perhaps,  the 
single  exception  of  linen,  have  always  been  in  a  depressed  state  in  Ireland. 
The  woollen  manufacture  is  said  to  have  made  some  considerable  progress  in 
the  interval  between  1640  and  1687 ;  though,  considering  the  convulsed  state 
of  the  country  during  that  period,  and  the  wars  and  proscriptions  of  which 
it  was  the  theatre,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  could  be  very  perceptible : 
but,  such  as  it  was,  it  alarmed  the  English  manufacturers ;  who  prevailed 
on  parliament  to  address  WilUam  III.  to  take  measures  for  discouraging  the 
woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland!  and  in  consequence  the  exportation  of 
Irish  wool  and  woollens  to  foreign  countries  was  prohibited,  and  oppressive 
duties  laid  on  the  importation  of  Irish  woollens  into  England.  The  ^ross 
injustice  and  impolicy  of  such  measures  are  too  obvious  to  need  being  pointed 
out.  We  do  not,  however,  believe  that  they  had  any  considerable  practical 
influence ;  or  that  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland  would  have  been  in  a 
much  more  advanced  state  than  it  really  is,  had  the  measures  referred  to  never 
been  heard  of.  The  facilities  enjoyed  by  England  for  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  the  manufacture  are  so  very  great,  that  it  seems  quite  visionary 
to  suppose  that  she  should,  under  any  circumstances,  have  any  thing  to  fear 
from  the  competition  of  Ireland. 

In  1779,  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  Irish  woollens  to  foreign  countries 
was  repealed.  The  Act  of  Union,  also,  gave  fresh  faciUties  to  the  Irish  ma- 
nufacture, notwithstanding  the  unreasonable  opposition  of  the  British  manu- 
facturers, and  of  a  considerable  party  in  parliament.  And  at  length,  in  1823, 
all  duties  and  restrictions  on  the  woollen  trade  between  the  two  divisions  of 
the  empire  were  put  an  end  to,  and  the  Irish  manufacturer  placed,  in  all 
political  respects,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  British.  This,  however,  has 
not  hitherto  been  of  much  advantage  to  Ireland.  The  continued  prevalence 
of  agitation  has  deterred  capitalists  from  making  investments  in  that  country ; 
and,  though  this  cause  had  not  existed,  the  want  of  abundant  and  cheap  sup- 
plies of  good  coal,  and  of  expert  and  careful  workmen,  would  have  opposed 
all  but  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  manufacture.  Instead, 
therefore,  ot  advancing,  it  has  declined.  Several  of  the  factories,  that  were 
bolstered  up  by  the  protecting  duties  abolished  in  1823,  have  been  since 
abandoned.  At  present,  the  only  broad  cloth  factories  in  Ireland  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dublin,  and  at  Glenmu*e,  near  Cork ;  but  these,  with  the  factories 
in  every  other  part  of  the  country,  do  not  employ  more  than  from  1,500  to 
1,600  hands.  Flannels  are  made  in  Wicklow,  though  to  no  great  extent;  and 
the  blanket  manufacture  exists  on  a  small  scale  in  Kilkenny. 

Modes  in  which  the  Woollen  Manufacture  is  carried  on.  —  The  woollen 
manufacture  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  of  Gloucester,  Wilts, 
Somerset,  and  North  Wales,  is  carried  on  in  3  different  modes:  1st,  on  the 
system  of  the  master  clothier  of  the  west  of  England ;  2d,  on  the  factory 
system ;  and,  3d,  on  the  domestic  system.  We  shall  briefly  notice  the 
peculiar  features  of  each :  — 

1 .  Through  the  whole  of  the  west,  as  well  as  in  the  north,  of  England  there 
are  factories ;  but  the  practice  is  for  the  master  clothier  of  the  west  of  England 
to  buy  his  wool,  if  it  be  foreign,  from  the  importer,  mostly  assorted,  but  partly 
in  the  fleece,  or  from  the  woolstapler  if  it  be  of  domestic  growth ;  employing, 
in  all  the  different  processes  through  which  it  passes  in  the  course  of  its  manu- 
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facture,  distinct  classes  of  persons,  who  sometimes  work  at  their  own  houses, 
and  sometimes  in  the  factories  of  their  masters.  Each  workman  confines 
himself  exclusively  to  a  peculiar  branch  of  the  manufacture ;  and  the  greater 
skill  and  dexterity  resulting  from  this  more  perfect  division  of  employments 
was  believed  by  the  committee  of  1806  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the 
acknowledged  excellence  of  the  west  of  England  cloths.  The  committee 
state  that,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  machinery,  it  was  common  (and 
the  practice  is  not  yet  entirely  relinquished)  for  the  north  countryman  to 
come  into  the  west  of  England  to  purchase  wool ;  and,  having  worked  it  up 
in  Yorkshire,  to  carry  it  back  in  a  manufactured  state,  and  sell  it  in  its  native 
county.  This  is  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  system  followed  in  the  north 
giving  the  clothier  more  liberty  to  work  himself,  and  employ  his  family  and 
others,  in  any  way  that  his  interest  or  fancy  suggested  :  but  the  practice  is 
now  nearly  fallen  into  disuse. 

2.  In  the  factory  system,  the  master  manufacturers,  who  sometimes  possess 
a  large  amount  of  capital,  employ  a  greater  or  smaller  niunber  of  workmen, 
in  one  or  more  buildings  or  factories,  under  their  own  inspection,  or  that 
of  their  superintendents.  This  system  admits,  of  course,  like  that  of  the 
master  clothier  of  the  west  of  England,  of  much  variation ;  but  in  neither 
has  the  workman  any  property  in  the  goods  he  is  employed  to  produce:  and 
this,  as  the  committee  justly  state,  forms  the  essential  distinction  between 
them  and  the  domestic  system. 

3.  The  latter  was  the  original  system ;  and  was,  indeed,  the  only  one  heard 
of,  till  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  the  introduction  of  improved  and 
expensive  machinery,  paved  the  way  for  the  others.  It  is  now  principally 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  and  North  Wales;  at 
least,  they  are  the  only  places  where  it  is  at  present  carried  on  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  deserve  any  particular  notice.  Under  this  system,  the  manufac- 
ture is  conducted  by  a  number  of  small  masters,  generally  possessed  of  but 
very  limited  capital,  who,  besides  their  business  as  manufacturers,  mostly 
occupy  farms  of  a  few  acres,  partly  for  the  support  of  their  families,  and  partly 
for  tne  convenience  of  their  manufacture.  The  domestic  clothiers  have,  in 
these  houses,  sometimes  only  1  loom,  sometimes  2  or  3,  and  but  seldom  as 
many  as  4 :  at  these  they  employ  themselves,  their  wives  and  children,  and 
from  2  or  3  to  6  or  7  journeymen.  During  harvest,  their  wives,  children,  and 
servants  are  sent  out  to  work.  Formerly  the  domestic  manufacturers  used 
to  carry  the  wool  through  all  the  stages  of  its  manufacture,  till  it  was  brought 
to  the  state  of  undressed  cloth ;  but  for  several  years  past  they  have  availed 
themselves,  in  the  performance  of  various  processes,  of  the  public  mills  esta- 
blished in  or  near  all  the  manufacturing  villages  in  the  district  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  domestic  system.  These  mills  have  been,  in  various  instances, 
erected  on  a  joint-stock  principle,  by  shares  of  50/.  or  100/.  each,  principally 
subscribed  by  the  domestic  clotniers,  to  whom  they  have  been  of  the  greatest 
service.  They  have,  in  fact,  enabled  them  to  maintain  a  successful  competition 
with  the  large  manu^turers  in  the  production  of  inferior  cloth ;  that  is,  of 
cloth  worth  Sr.  a  yard  and  under.  A  good  many  of  the  smaller  manufacturers 
have  also  become  partners  in  factories. 

The  extension  of  the  factory  system,  consequent  on  the  improvements  that 
were  made  in  machinery  subsequently  to  1790,  excited  the  fears  and  jealousy 
of  the  domestic  clothiers,  and  even  led  to  outrages.  At  last,  in  order  effect- 
ually to  arrest  the  progress  of  what  they  natur^ly  enough  considered  a  very 
serious  evil,  they  petitioned  parliament  to  enforce  the  statute  5  &  6  Edward  VI., 
which  they  contended  apphed  to  gig-mills,  and  the  statute  2  &  3  Philip  and 
Mary,  limiting  the  number  of  looms  in  one  building.  (See  ante^  p.  45.) 
These  petitions  were  referred  to  a  committee ;  and  in  their  report,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  the  most  satisfactory  reasons  are  assigned,  not  only 
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for  refusing  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  domestic  clothiers,  but  for  recom- 
mending the  repeal  of  both  statutes. 

We  extract  from  the  report  the  following  statements,  which  set  some  of 
the  peculiar  advantages  belonging  to  both  the  domestic  and  factory  systems 
in  a  very  clear  point  of  view  ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  explain  the  grounds 
on  which  the  committee  concluded  that  the  fears  entertained  by  the  domestic 
clothiers,  of  being  swallowed  up  by  the  factory  system,  were,  in  a  great  degree, 
visionary  and  ill  founded :  — 

"  Your  committee  cannot  wonder  that  the  domestic  clothiers  of  Yorkshire  are 
warmly  attached  to  their  accustomed  mode  of  carrying  on  the  manufacture  :  it  is  not 
merely  that  they  are  accustomed  to  it  —  it  obviously  possesses  many  eminent  ad- 
vantages seldom  found  in  a  great  manufacture. 

**  It  is  one  {leculiar  recommendation  of  the  domestic  system  of  manufacture,  that, 
as  it  has  been  expressly  stated  to  your  committee,  a  young  man  of  good  character 
can  always  obtain  credit  for  as  much  wool  as  will  enable  him  to  set  up  as  a  little 
master  manufacturer ;  and  the  public  mills,  which  arc  now  established  in  all  parts  of 
the  clothing  district,  and  which  work  for  hire  at  an  easy  rate,  enable  him  to  command 
the  use  of  very  expensive  and  complicated  machines,  the  construction  and  necessary 
repairs  of  which  would  require  a  considerable  capital.  Thus,  instances  not  un- 
frequcntly  occur,  wherein  men  rise  from  low  beginnings,  if  not  to  excessive  wealth, 
yet  to  a  situation  of  comfort  and  independence.  It  is  another  advantage  of  the  do- 
mestic system  of  manufacture,  and  an  advantage  which  is  obviously  not  confined  to 
the  individuals  who  are  engaged  in  it,  but  which,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  this  system, 
extends  its  benefits  to  the  landholder,  that  any  sudden  stoppage  of  a  foreign  market, 
any  failure  of  a  great  house,  or  any  other  of  those  adverse  shocks  to  which  our 
foreign  trade,  especially,  is  liable  in  its  present  extended  state,  has  not  the  effect  of 
throwing  a  great  number  of  workmen  out  of  employ,  as,  in  the  domestic  system,  the  loss 
is  spread  over  a  large  superficies  :  it  affects  the  whole  body  of  the  manu&cturers  ;  and 
though  each  little  master  be  a  sufferer,  yet  few,  if  any,  feel  the  blow  so  severely  as  to 
be  altogether  ruined.  Moreover,  it  appears  in  evidence  that,  in  such  cases  as  these, 
they  seldom  turn  off  any  of  their  standing  set  of  journeymen,  but  keep  them  at  work 
in  hopes  of  better  times. 

"  On  the  whole,  your  committee  feel  no  little  satisfaction  in  bearing  their  testimony 
to  the  merits  of  the  domestic  system  of  manufacture ;  to  the  facilities  it  ailbrds  to 
men  of  steadiness  and  industry  to  establish  themselves  as  little  master  manufacturers, 
and  maintain  their  families  in  comfort  by  their  own  industry  and  frugality ;  and  to 
the  encouragement  which  it  thus  holds  out  to  domestic  habits  and  virtues.  Neither 
can  they  omit  to  notice  its  favourable  tendencies  on  the  health  and  morals  of  a  large 
and  important  class  of  the  community. 

**  But  whi'e  your  committee  thus  freely  recognise  the  merits  and  value  of  the 
domestic  system,  they  at  the  same  time  feel  it  their  duty  to  declare  it  as  their  decided 
opinion,  that  the  apprehensions  entertained  of  its  being  rooted  out  by  the  factory 
system  are,  at  present  at  least,  wholly  without  foundation. 

"  For,  happily,  the  merchant,  no  less  than  the  domestic  manufacturer,  finds  his 
interest  and  convenience  promoted  by  the  domestic  system :  while  it  continues,  he 
is  able  to  carry  on  his  trade  with  far  less  capital  than  if  he  were  to  be  the  manufac- 
turer of  his  own  cloth.  Large  sums  must  then  be  irrecoverably  invested  in  ex- 
tensive buildings  and  costly  machinery ;  and,  which  perhaps  is  a  consideration  of 
even  still  more  force,  he  must  submit  to  the  constant  trouble  and  solicitude  of 
watching  over  a  numerous  body  of  workmen.  lie  might  then  often  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  manufacturing  articles  which,  from  some  disappointment  in  the  market, 
must  either  be  kept  on  hand,  or  be  sold  to  a  loss.  As  it  is,  he  can  agree  with  his 
customer  at  home  or  abroad  for  any  quantity  of  goods ;  and,  whether  on  a  long- 
expected  or  a  sudden  demand,  he  can  repair  at  once  to  the  nuu-ket,  and,  most  probably, 
purchase  to  the  precise  extent  of  his  known  wants;  or,  if  the  market  ha])pen  not  to 
furnish  what  he  wishes  to  purchase,  he  can  give  out  his  sample,  and  have  his  order 
executed  immediately.  While  these,  and  various  other  considerations  which  might 
be  stated,  interest  the  merchant,  as  well  as  the  manufiuturer,  in  the  continuance  of 
the  domestic  system ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  mode  of  conducting  the 
trade  greatly  multiplies  the  merchants,  by  enabling  men  to  carry  on  business  with  a 
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comparatively  small  capital,  your  committee  cannot  participate  in  the  apprehensions 
which  are  entertained  by  the  domestic  clothiers.  In  fact,  there  are  many  merchants, 
of  very  large  capitals,  and  of  the  highest  credit,  who  for  several  generations  have 
gone  on  purchasing  in  the  halls ;  and  some  of  this  very  description  of  persons  state 
to  your  committee,  that  they  not  only  had  no  thoughts  of  setting  up  factories  them- 
selves, but  that  they  believed  many  of  those  who  had  established  them  were  not 
greatly  attached  to  that  system,  but  only  persbted  in  it  because  their  buildings  and 
machinery  must  otherwise  lie  a  dead  weight  upon  their  hands.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  lively  fears  of  the  decline  of  the  domestic,  and  the  general  establish- 
ment of  the  factory,  system  may  reasonably  excite  surprise.  It  may  have  been  in 
part  occasioned  by  the  decrease  of  the  master  manufacturers  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  large  towns,  especially  in  two  or  three  populous  hamlets 
adjoining  to  Leeds,  whence  they  have  migrated  to  a  greater  distance  in  the  country 
where  they  might  enjoy  a  little  land,  and  other  conveniences  and  comforts.  It  may 
have  strengthened  the  impression  that,  as  your  committee  have  already  stated,  three 
or  four  factories  have,  within  no  very  long  period  of  time,  been  established  in  Leeds, 
or  its  vicinity. 

"  The  right  of  every  man  to  employ  the  capital  he  inherits,  or  has  acquired,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  discretion,  without  molestation  or  obstruction,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  infringe  on  the  rights  or  property  of  others,  is  one  of  those  privileges  which  the 
free  and  happy  constitution  of  this  country  has  long  accustomed  every  Briton  io 
consider  as  his  birthright ;  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  your  committee 
to  enlarge  on  its  value,  or  to  illustrate  its  effects.     Tliese  would  be  indubitably  con- 
firmed by  an  appeal  to  our  own  commercial  prosperity,  no  less  than  by  the  history 
of  other  trading  nations,  in  which  it  has  been  ever  found  that  commerce  and  manu- 
fiictures  have  flourished  in  free,  and  declined  in  despotic,  countries.     But,  without 
recurring  to  principles  of  which,  even  under  different  circumstances,  your  committee 
would  be  compelled  to  admit  the  force,  your  committee  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
that  the  apprehensions  entertained  of  factories  are  not  only  vicious  in  principle,  but 
that  they  are  practically  erroneous  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  the  very  opposite  dis- 
positions might  be  reasonably  entertained :  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  the 
Victories,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  and  in  the  present  day,  seem  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  the  domestic  system ;  supplying  those  very  particulars  wherein 
the  domestic  system  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  inherently  defective  :  for  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  little  master  manufacturers  cannot  afford,  like  the  man  who  possesses 
considerable  capital,  to  try  the  experiments  which  are  requisite,  and  incur  the  risks, 
and  even  losses,  which  almost  always  occur,  in  inventing  and  perfecting  new  articles 
of  manufacture,   or  in    carrying  to  a  state  of  greater  perfection    articles  already 
established.     He  cannot  learn  by  personal  inspection  the  wants  and  habits,  the  arts, 
manuftctures,  and  improvements,  of  foreign  countries ;  diligence,  economy,  and  pru- 
dence are  the  requisites  of  his  character ;  not  invention,  taste,  and  enterprise :  nor 
would  he  be  warranted  in  hazarding  the  loss  of  any  part  of  his  small  capital.     He 
walks  in  a  sure  road  as  long  as  he  treads  in  the  beaten  track;  but  he  must  not  de- 
viate into  the  paths  of  speculation.     The  owner  of  a  factory,  on  the  contrary,  being 
commonly  possessed  of  a  large  o^ital,  and  having  all  his  workmen  employed  under 
bis  own  immediate  superintendence,  may  make  experiments,  hazard  speculation,  in- 
vent shorter  or  better  modes  of  performing  old  processes,  may  introduce  new  articles, 
and  improve  and  perfect  old  ones ;  thus  giving  the  range  to  his  taste  and  fancy,  and 
thereby  alone  enabling  our  manufacturers  to  stand  the  competition  with  their  com- 
merciid  rivals  in  other  countries.     Meanwhile,  as  is  well  worthy  of  remark  (and 
experience  abundantly  warrants  the  assertion),  many  of  these  new  fabrics  and  inven- 
tions, when  their  success  is  once  established,  become  general  among  the  whole  body 
of  manufacturers ;  the  domestic  manufacturers  themselves  thus  benefiting,  in  the  end, 
from  those  very  fiictories  which  had  been,  at  first,  the  objects  of  their  jealousy.     The 
history  of  almost  all  our  other  numuiactures,  in  which  great  improvements  have  been 
made  of  late  years,  in  some  cases  at  an  immense  expense,  and  after  numbers  of  un- 
successful experiments,  strikingly  illustrates  and  enforces  the  above  remarks.     It  is, 
besides,  an  acknowledged  fiu*t,  that  the  owners  of  factories  are  often  among  the  most 
extensive  purchasers  at  the  halls,  where  they  buy  from  the  domestic  clothier  the 
established  articles  of  manufacture,  or  are  able  at  once  to  answer  a  great  and  sud- 
den order;  while  at  home^  and  under  their  own  superintendence,  they  make  their 
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Iknoy  goods,  and  any  articles  of  a  newer,  more  costly,  or  more  delicate  quality,  to 
which  they  are  enabled,  by  the  domestic  system,  to  apply  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  their  capitaL  Thus  the  two  systems,  instead  of  rivalling,  are  mutual  aids  to,  each 
other;  each  supplying  the  other *s  defects,  and  promoting  the  other's  prosperity.** 

Experience  has  proved  the  correctness  of  these  conclusions.  The  number 
of  small  manufacturers,  and  the  quantity  of  cloth  produced  by  them,  have 
both  increased  since  1806 ;  but,  as  the  number  of  factories,  and  the  quantity 
of  cloth  made  in  them,  have  increased  still  more  rapidly,  the  former  consti- 
tute, at  present,  a  less  proportion  of  the  trade. 

Comparative  moral  Influence  of  the  Factory  and  Domestic  Systems,  —  The 
committee  have,  made  no  remarks  on  this  head ;  and  it  comes,  indeed,  more 
within  the  sphere  of  the  politician  and  moralist  than  of  the  statistician. 
Though  the  question  be  not  free  from  difficulty,  we  are,  on  the  whole,  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  those  who  think  that  the  domestic  system  is,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  decidedly  superior  to  the  other.  In  it  the  manufacturer  works 
at  home,  surrounded  by  his  family,  on  goods  which  are  his  own  property.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  the  young  are  not  corrupted  by  the  contaminating  influ- 
ence of  the  unworthy  companions  they  may  meet  with  at  factories ;  and,  being 
under  their  father's  eye,  they  are  restrained  from  indulging  in  vicious  habits: 
while  the  industry  of  the  family  is  stimulated  by  the  consciousness  that  they 
are  working  for  themselves,  and  that  they  will  reap  all  the  advantage  of 
superior  perseverance  and  skill.  It  is  really,  however,  quite  unfair  to  con- 
trast the  condition  of  those  employed  in  factories  with  that  of  the  small 
country  clothiers.  Factories  are,  for  the  most  part,  established  in  consider- 
able towns :  and  the  individuals  engaged  in  them  are  not  of^en  taken  from 
the  class  of  small  manufacturers,  but  from  a  very  inferior  class,  who  have  few 
or  none  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  clothiers.  To  such  persons,  and 
particularly  to  their  chudren,  well-conducted  factories  are  really  schools  of 
improvement ;  and  both  their  morals  and  their  health  are  improved  by  being 
in  them.  Those  familiar  with  the  cold  and  comfortless  habitations  of  the 
poor  in  many  of  the  lar^e  towns,  and  the  little  attention  paid  to  the  children, 
will  have  no  difficulty  m  assenting  to  what  is  now  stated.  Provided  the 
children  be  not  sent  too  early  to  &ctories,  nor  wrought  too  hard,  they  acquire 
habits  of  industry,  and  of  regular,  orderly  conduct,  that  are  of  the  highest 
importance;  and  the  influence  of  which  is  materially  assisted  by  the  education 
they  receive  at  the  Sunday  schools. 

Health  of  the  People  employed  in  Woollen  Factories,  —  There  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  great  deal  of  conflicting  and  contradictory  assertion  on  this  point, 
and  but  little  evidence  th^t  can  be  entirely  depended  upon.  It  is  evident, 
indeed,  that  much  of  the  influence  of  a  factory  depends  on  its  construction,  the 
branches  carried  on  in  it,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  managed ;  so  that  what 
may  be  true  of  some,  may  be  quite  false  if  affirmed  of  others.  On  the  whole, 
however,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  speaking  generally,  woollen  factories 
may  be  said  to  be  decidedly  healthy.  Children  are  now  rarely  admitted  into 
them  under  9  years  of  age :  the  proportion  of  females,  at  least  in  the  Enclish 
factories,  is  less  than  in  most  other  manufactures  :  the  hours  of  woreing 
have,  also,  been  materiall}^  reduced,  and  greater  attention  paid  to  ventilation, 
cleanliness,  and  comfort  within  the  last  dozen  years.  The  late  Mr.  Thackrah, 
an  intelligent  surgeon  of  Leeds,  states,  that  slubbers  and  spinners  are  "  strong, 
robust,  and  healthy."  *  Some  of  the  other  departments  are,  no  doubt,  less 
&vourable ;  but,  taking  the  whole  manufacture  together,  there  is  certainly 
nothing  in  it,  provided  the  hours  of  labour  be  not  excessive,  to  occasion  any 
injury  to  healtii. 

The  statements  as  to  the  mortality  in  Leeds,  given  in  the  Table  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 

*    On  the  Ejfeet  of  Trades,  Professions,  ^.  on  Htalih  and  Longevity,  2d  ed.  p.  S3. 
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JSmploymeni  of  Children  in  Factories,  have  been  shown  to  be  totally  without 
foundation,  it  appears,  from  the  authentic  returns  given  by  Mr.  Thorpe, 
that  the  mortality  at  Leeds  has  materially  decreased  since  1801,  notwith- 
standing there  were  hardly  any  factories  at  that  period.  The  population  of 
the  township,  in  1801,  was  30,669;  and  as  the  burials,  at  an  average  of  the 
3  preceding  years,  were  941  annually,  the  rate  of  mortality  must  have  been 
about  1  in  32*5:  but  in  1831  the  population  had  increased  to  71,602; 
while  the  burials,  at  an  average  of  the  3  preceding  years,  were  1,718  an- 
nually, showing  that  the  rate  of  mortality  had  been  reduced  to  I  in  41*5. 
This,  however,  owing  to  the  increase  of  population,  is  not  really  so  great  an  im- 
provement as  it  would  seem :  but  of  there  having  been  a  material  improvement 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  it  appears,  companng,  at  each  period,  the  num- 
bers of  those  who  died  under,  and  those  who  died  at  and  above,  40  years 
of  a^e,  with  the  population^  that  the  improvement  has  been  pretty  equally 
ctistnbuted  over  the  whole  period  of  life ;  though  rather  in  a  greater  degree 
above  40  than  below  that  ageu  —  (  See  Mr.  Drinkwater's  Report  on  Yorishire, 
in  the  papers  published  by  the  Factory  Commissioners,  C.  1.  p.  161. ;  and  the 
authorities  referred  to.) 

Males  and  Females  emplot/ed,  —  Wages,  —  The  following  tables,  exhibiting 
the  respective  numbers  of  males  and  females,  classed  according  to  their  ages, 
with  the  wages  payable  to  each,  in  various  woollen  factories  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  have  been  deduced  from  the  returns  made  by  the  Factory 
Commissioners.  They  exhibit  some  very  striking  discrepancies,  for  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  account.  In  Leeds  and  the  adjoining  district,  the  males  in 
factories  are  to  females  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  30  to  21 ;  in  Somerset 
they  are  as  49  to  38 ;  in  Gloucester,  as  122  to  76 ;  and  in  Wilts,  as  187  to  82. 
In  Aberdeenshire  we  have  a  totally  different  result,  the  males  being  there  to 
the  females  only  in  the  proportion  of  30  to  60 1  We  are  well  assured  that 
this  extraordinary  difference  has  very  little  indeed  to  do  with  the  supposed 
greater  strength  of  the  Scotch  females ;  and  that  it  depends  principally  on  the 
difference  of  the  work,  and  the  comparatively  small  demand  for  female  labour 
in  other  departments  in  Aberdeenshire. 

The  wages  of  adults  seem  to  be  much  higher  in  Leeds  and  the  ad[joining 
district  than  an3rwhere  else.  Dr.  Mitchell,  in  his  report  to  the  commissioners, 
thinks  that  this  may  be  owing,  at  least  as  compared  with  other  places  in 
England,  to  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  poor  rates  in  Leeds ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  must  have  a  considerable  influence.  But  the 
rate  of  wages  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  so  many  circumstances,  —  depending 
partly  on  the  nature  of  the  work,  partly  on  the  good  or  defective  state  of  the 
machinery  empIo}ed,  partly  on  the  prosperous  or  backward  state  of  the  ma- 
nufacture, partly  on  the  cost  of  provisions,  lodgings,  &c., — that  it  is  impossible 
to  conclude,  from  the  subjoined  tables  (see  next  page^,  how  much  it  really 
differs,  supposing  the  circumstances  to  be  the  same,  m  the  undermentioned 
places. 

Sect.  III.     Cotton  Manufacture. 

The  precise  period  when  the  cotton  manufacture  was  introduced  into  England 
is  not  known ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  it  was  some  time  in  the  early  part  of 
the  17th  century.  The  first  authentic  mention  is  made  of  it  by  Lewis  Roberts, 
in  his  TVeasure  of  Traffic^  published  in  1641,  where  it  is  stated,  "  The  town 
of  Manchester,  in  Lancashire,  must  be  also  herein  remembered,  and  worthily, 
for  their  encouragement,  commended,  who  buy  the  yarne  of  the  Irish,  in  ^at 

3uantity ;  and,  weaving  it,  return  the  same  again  into  Ireland  to  sell.  Neither 
oth  their  industry  rest  here ;  for  they  buy  cotton  wool  in  London,  that 
comes  first  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  at  home  worke  the  same,  and  perfect 
it  into  fustians,  yennilions^  dimities,  and  other  such  stuffes,  and  then  return  it 
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Tablet  exbilnling,  separately,  the  Numben  of  Males  and  Femaleg,  claraed  ■ccording 
to  iheir  Age«,  with  tUe  Wag«  paid  to  each  in  certaia  Factories  in  the  West  Hiding 
of  Yorkahire,  Glouccsterahire,  Somenetshire,  Wiltahire,  aad  Alieideenshire,  ac- 
coitling  to  the  Reluriks  of  the  Factor;  ConmuBioDera. 
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to  LonJon,  where  the  Hame  is  ventcj  and  sold,  and  not  Bcldoni  sent  into  forrain 
(lartB ;  who  iiave  meanes,  at  fnr  easier  terms,  to  provide  themselves  of  the  said 
first  inateriaU."  — (Orig,  ed.,  p.  38.)  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  mention  is  fre- 
quently made  by  previous  writers,  and  in  acta  of  the  leBishiture,  passed  at  a 
much  earlier  period*,  of"  Manchester  cottons,"  "  cotton  velvets,"  "fustians," 
&c.;  but  it  is  certain,  that  these  articles  were  ifbotlt/  compoieii  o/'nrool,iind  had, 
tnost  probably,  been  denominated  cotton  from  their  having  been  prepared  in 
imitation  of  some  of  the  cotton  fabrics  imported  from  India  and  Italy. 

From  the  first  tntroducuon  of  the  cotton  manufacture  into  Great  Britain, 
down  to  the  comparatively  late  period  of  1773,  the  weft,or  Iranaverae  threads 
of  the  web,  only  were  of  cotton;  the  warp,  or  longitudinal  threads,  consisting 
wholly  of  linen  yam,  principally  imported  from  tiermany  and  Ireland.  In  the 
first  stage  of  the  manufacture,  the  weavers,  dispersed  in  cottages  throughout 

*  In  an  act  of  5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  (1553).  enlilled,  "  For  the  true  making  ol  rooUtn 
clolh,"  it  it  ordered,  "  That  an  roftoiu  tnUed  MaKchittrr,  Lmcaihirt,  and  Chr$hirt 
atttmi,  nil]  wrought  for  utc,  iholl  b«  in  length,"  &c.  This  provet,  iacontnUbly, 
that  what  were  then  called  cottons  were  made  wholljr  of  wool 
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the  country,  furnished  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  with  the  warp  and  wed 
for  their  webs,  and  carried  them  to  market  when  they  were  finisihed ;  but 
about  1760  a  new  system  was  introduced.  The  Manchester  merchants  began, 
about  that  time,  to  send  agents  into  the  country,  who  employed  weavers,  whom 
the^  supplied  with  foreign  or  Irish  linen  yarn  for  warp,  and  with  raw  cotton ; 
which,  being  carded  and  spun,  by  means  of  a  common  spindle  or  distafi)  in  the 
weaver's  own  family,  was  then  used  for  weft.  A  system  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture was  thus  established ;  the  junior  branches  of  the  family  being  employed 
in  the  carding  and  spinning  of  the  cotton,  while  its  head  was  employed  in 
weaving,  or  in  converting  the  linen  and  cotton  yam  into  cloth.  This  system, 
by  relieving  the  weaver  from  the  necessity  of  providing  himself  with  linen  yam 
for  warp,  and  raw  cotton  for  weft,  and  of  seeking  customers  for  his  cloth  when 
finished,  and  enabling  him  to  prosecute  his  employment  with  greater  regularity, 
was  an  obvious  improvement  on  the  system  that  had  been  previously  followed ; 
but  it  is  at  the  same  time  clear,  that  the  impossibility  of  making  any  consider- 
able division  among  the  different  branches  of  a  manufacture  so  conducted,  or 
of  prosecuting  them  on  a  large  scale,  added  to  the  interruption  given  to  the 
proper  business  of  the  weavers,  by  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  patches  of  ground  which  they  generally  occupied,  opposed  invincible 
obstacles  to  its  progress,  so  long  as  it  was  conducted  in  this  mode. 

The  custom-house  returns  of  the  imports  of  raw  cotton,  and  of  the  export  of 
cotton  goods,  during  the  first  half  of  last  century,  are  very  imperfect.  The 
following  account,  furnished  by  authority  to  Mr.  Baines,  contains  all  the  in- 
formation that  can  be  rendered  by  the  customs  officers  on  this  subject. 


Yearc 

Raw  Cotton 
imported. 

Ojficial  Value  of 
British  Cotton 
GoocU  exported. 

Years. 

Raw  Cotton 
imported. 

OfficialValueof 
British  Cotton 
Goods  exported. 

1697 
1701 
1710 
1720 

Lbs. 

1,976,359 

1,985,868 

715,008 

1,972,805 

5,915 
23,253 

5,698 
16,200 

1730 
1741 

1751       * 
1764 

Lb». 
1,545,472 
1,645,031 
2,976,610 
3,870,392 

13,524 

20,709 

45,986 

200,354 

The  following  more  detailed  account  of  the  import  and  export  of  cotton 
wool,  during  the  7  years  ending  with  1740,  is  taken  from  a  paper  laid  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  linen  manufacture,  and  printed 
in  Postlethwayte*t  Commercial  Dictionary,  art.  Linen. 


Years. 

Cotton  imported. 

Cotton  exported. 

Cotton  retained   for 
Home  Use. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1743 

1,132,288 

40,870 

1,091,418 

1744 

1,882,873 

182,765 

1,700.108 

1745 

1,469,523 

73,172 

1,369,351 

1746 

2,264,868 

73,279 

2,191,529 

1747 

2,224,869 

29,438 

2,195,431 

1748 

4,855,966 

291,717 

4,561,249 

1749 

1,658,365 

330,998 

1,327,357 



Postlethwayte's  Dictionary  was  published  in  1766  ;  and  the  author  estimated 
the  then  value  of  the  different  species  of  cotton  goods  produced  in  England 
at  about  600,000/.  a  year.  This,  however,  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
cotton,  the  value  of  tfie  linen  yarn  used  in  the  manufacture;  and,  when  a 
reasonable  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  the  latter,  the  inconsiderable 
amount  of  the  cotton  trade,  even  at  this  late  period,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

Such  was  the  depressed  state  of  this  manufacture  at  the  commencement  of 
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that  wonderful  career  of  invention  and  discovery,  which  has  carried  it  to  its 
present  unexampled  pitch  of  greatness  and  prosperity.  The  first,  and  perhaps 
also  the  most  important,  step  in  this  career  was  made  by  James  Hargraves,  an 
illiterate  but  most  ingenious  mechanic ;  who  invented  the  tpmnmg  jenny ^  in 
1767.  At  first,  this  admirable  machine  enabled  <»^A^  threads  to  be  spun  with 
the  same  facility  as  one ;  and  it  was  subsequently  brought  to  such  perfec- 
tion, that  a  little  girl  was  able  to  work  no  fewer  than  from  eighty  to  one  hufH 
dred  and  twenty  spindles ! 

The  jenny  was  appUcable  only  to  the  spinning  of  cotton  for  weft,  being 
unable  to  give  to  the  yam  that  degree  of  firmness  that  is  required  in  the  longi- 
tudinal threads  or  warp ;  but  this  deficiency  was  soon  after  supplied  by  the 
introduction  of  the  spinning  Jrame,  that  wonderfiil  piece  of  machuery,  which 
spins'  a  vast  number  of  threads  of  the  strength  and  hardness  suitable  for  warps , 
leaving  to  man  merely  to  feed  the  machine  with  cotton,  and  to  join  the  threads 
when  they  happen  to  break.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  principle  on 
which  this  machine  is  constructed,  and  the  mode  of  its  formation.  **  In  every 
mode  of  spinning,  the  ends  to  be  accomplished  are,  to  draw  out  the  loose 
fibres  of  cotton  wool  in  a  regular  and  continuous  line ;  and,  after  reducing  the 
fleecy  roll  to  the  requisite  tenuity,  to  twist  it  into  a  thread.  Previous  to  the 
operation  of  spinning,  the  cotton  must  have  undergone  the  process  of  carding, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  comb  out,  straighten,  and  lay  parallel  to  each  other 
its  entangled  fibres.  The  cotton  was  formerly  stripped  of  the  cards  in  loose 
rolls,  called  cardings,  or  slivers ;  and  the  only  difference  between  the  slivers 
produced  by  the  old  hand-cards,  and  those  produced  by  the  present  carding- 
engine,  is,  that  the  former  were  in  len^hs  ota  few  inches,  and  the  latter  are  of 
the  length  of  some  hundred  yards.  Let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  sliver,  or  carding, 
requires  to  be  drawn  out  to  a  considerably  greater  fineness,  before  it  is  of  the 
proper  thickness  to  be  twisted  into  a  thread.  The  way  in  which  this  is  now  ac- 
complished is  by  two  more  pairs  of  small  rollers,  placed  horizontally;  the  upper 
and  lower  roller  of  each  pair  revolving  in  contact.  The  sliver  of  cotton,  beinf 
put  between  the  first  pair  of  rollers,  is,  by  their  revolution,  drawn  through  and 
compressed ;  whilst,  still  passing  through  these  rollers,  it  is  caught  by  another 
pair  of  rollers,  placed  immediately  in  front,  which  revolve  with  three,  four,  or 
five  times  the  velocity  of  the  first  pair,  and  which,  therefore,  draw  out  the 
sliver  to  three,  four,  or  five  times  its  former  length  and  degree  of  fineness : 
after  passing  through  the  second  pair  of  rollers,  the  reduced  sliver  is  attached 
to  a  spindle  and  fly,  the  rapid  revolutions  of  which  twist  it  into  a  thread,  and 
at  the  same  time  wind  it  upon  a  bobbin.  That  the  rollers  may  take  bold  of 
the  cotton,  the  lower  roller  is  fluted  longitudinally,  and  the  upper  is  covered 
with  leather. 

'*  Such  is  the  beautiful  and  admirable  contrivance,  by  which  a  machine  is 
made  to  do  what  was  formerly,  in  all  countries  and  ages,  effected  by  the  fingers 
of  the  spinner.  It  is  obvious  that,  by  lengthening  or  multipl}ing  the  rollers, 
and  increasing  the  number  of  spindles,  all  of  which  may  be  turned  by  the  same 
power,  many  threads  may  be  spun  at  once,  and  the  process  may  be  carried  on 
with  much  greater  quickness  and  steadiness  than  hand-spinning.  There  is 
also  the  important  advantage,  that  the  thread  produced  will  be  of  more  regular 
thickness,  and  more  evenly  twisted.'* — {Baines's  History  of  the  Cotton  Manu- 
facture, p.  120.) 

The  invention  of  this  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  has  been  usually 
ascribed  to  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  who  took  out  a  patent  for  spinning  by 
rollers,  in  1769.  But  Mr.  Baines  has  shown  that  the  merit  of  beiiiff  tne  original 
discoverer  of  this  sreat  invention  is  incontestably  due  to  a  Mr.  John  Wyatt, 
who  took  out,  in  tne  name  of  Mr.  Lewis  Paul,  a  foreigner,  a  patent,  wherein 
the  process  of  spinning  by  rollers  is  distinctly  described,  so  early  as  1738,  or 
31  years  before  Arkwright*s  patent.  And  it  further  appears  that,  in  1741  or 
1742,  Wyatt  erected  a  mill  at  Birmingharo,  which  was  turned  by  two  asses. 
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and  attended  by  10  girls.  Some  of  the  yarn  spun  by  this  mill  is  still  in  existence. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  imperfectness  of  the  machinery,  the  want  of  skill, 
capital,  or  some  other  cause,  this  undertaking  was  speedily  abandoned.  The 
invention  was  soon  after  tried,  on  a  larger  scale,  at  Northampton,  but  with  no 
better  success.*  It  appears,  from  the  special  reference  made  to  them  in  the 
case  printed  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  in  1786,  that  he  was  fully  aware  of 
these  attempts  to  spin  by  machinery ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  he  was  aware 
of  the  principle  on  which  they  proceeded,  or  had  seen  the  patent  referred  to. 
Undoubtedly,  however,  the  presumption  seems  to  be  that  he  had  seen  it ;  and, 
if  so,  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  spinning  frame.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  deduction  from  his  extraordinary  merits,  enough  will  still 
remain  to  justify  the  claims  of  Arkwright  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of 
mankind.  The  machine  he  constructed,  though  in  principle  the  same,  differed 
materially  in  its  form  and  make  from  that  of  W^att.  In  the  hands  of  the 
latter,  the  invention,  how  ingenious  soever,  was  of  no  practical  utility ;  and  all 
traces  of  it  seem  to  have  been  lost.  If  Arkwright  did  not  invent  it  a  second 
time,  he  did  what  was  equally  important ;  he  made  it  available  in  practice,  and 
showed  how  it  might  be  rendered  the  most  prolific  source  of  individual  and 
public  wealth. 

Sir  Richard  Arkwright's  patent  was  set  aside  in  1 785,  and  since  then  the 
progress  made  in  every  department  of  the  manufacture  has  been  most  rapid. 
The  improvements  made  on  the  steam-eneineby  the  genius  of  Watt  relieved  the 
spinners  from  the  necessity  under  which  they  would,of  course,  have  been  placed 
of  building  factories  in  inconvenient  situations,  merely  for  the  sake  of  water- 
falls; and  enabled  them  to  raise  them  in  the  centre  of  an  industrious  population, 
where  all  the  processes  necessary  in  the  manufacture  might  be  brought  together, 
and  carried  on,  as  it  were,  almost  in  the  same  workshop.  The  mule  jenny  ^  so 
called  from  its  being  a  compound  of  the  jenny  and  the  spinning  frame,  was  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Samuel  Crompton,  of  Bolton,  in  1775;  but  it  did  not  come  into 
general  use  till  after  the  dissolution  of  Arkwright's  patent.  The  yam  pro- 
duced by  the  spinning  frame,  though  well  fitted  for  warp,  was  of  too  firm  and 
hard  a  texture  to  render  it  available  for  weft,  which  was  in  consequence  mostly 
spun  upon  Hargraves'  jenny.  But  the  introduction  of  the  mule  almost  entirely 
superseded  the  latter,  and  forms  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the 
cotton  manufacture.  All  sorts  of  wefts,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  num- 
bers, are  now  spun  by  means  of  this  machine ;  and,  as  a  specimen  of  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  spinnmg  by  it  was  speedily  carried,  we  may  mention  that  Mr. 
John  Pollard,  of  Manchester,  spun  in  1792,  on  the  mule,  no  fewer  than  278 
hanks  of  yam,  forming  a  thread  of  233,520  yards,  or  upwards  of  132  miles,  in 
length,  from  a  single  pound  of  raw  cotton ;  and  since  then  as  many  as  350 
hanks,  forming  a  continuous  thread  of  167  miles  in  length,  have  been  obtained 
from  a  pound  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Crompton  did  not  take  out  any  patent  for  his  invention,  which,  indeed, 
he  only  perfected  by  slow  degrees.  In  1812,  he  was  advised  to  apply  to  par- 
liament K>r  a  reward.  His  claim  bein^  entertained,  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  before  which  evidence 
was  brought  to  prove  that  upwards  of  four  millions  of  spindles  were  employed 
on  Mr.Crompton's  principle ;  that  two  thirds  of  the  steam-engines  for  spinning 
cotton  turned  mules ;  and  that  the  value  of  the  buildings,  machinery,  &c., 
employed  on  the  same  principle,  amounted  to  from  3,000,000/.  to  4,000,000/. 
It  IS  painful  to  have  to  add  that,  notwithstanding  this  conclusive  evidence  as 
to  the  great  utility  and  importance  of  his  invention,  the  House  of  Commons 
voted  Mr.  Crompton  the  paltry  sum  of  5,000/. ;  a  pittance  hardly  adequate  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  application  ! 

*  Letter  by  Mr.  Charles  Wyatt,  son  of  the  inventor,  in  Baine$*$  Cotton  Manufac* 
tmre,  p.  1S4. 

VOL.   II.  V 
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At  first  the  nmle  earned  only  144  spindles ;  but  by  successive  improvements 
it  was  rendered  capable,  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  of  working  300  or  400 
spindles.  Its  maximum  capability  was  far,  however,  from  bein^  yet  attained ; 
and  several  mules  are  now  at  work  in  Manchester,  and  other  places,  carrying 
the  extraordinary  number  of  from  700  to  800  spindles,  and  a  few  as  many  as 
1,100  spindles. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  at  different  periods,  by  Mr.  Kelly  and 
others,  to  work  the  mule  solely  by  machinery,  without  the  aid  of  manual  labour. 
But  none  of  the  contrivances  for  that  purpose  were  altogether  successful,  till 
the  seif-^clingmule  of  Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Roberts^  of  Manchester,  came  recently 
into  the  field.  The  machinery  is  so  constructed  as  to  roll  the  spindle  carriage 
out  and  in  at  the  proper  speed,  without  a  hand  touching  it;  the  only 
manual  labour  employed  in  these  machines  being  that  of  the  children,  who 
join  the  broken  threads.  The  machine  seems  to  have  come  very  near  perfec- 
tion, producing  a  considerably  greater  quantity  of  yarn,  of  a  more  uniform 
twist,  and  less  liable  to  break,  than  mules  wrought  by  the  hand;;  at  the 
same  time  that  it  has  the  important  advantage  of  rendering  the  mill  owners 
independent  of  the  combinations  and  strikes  of  the  working  spinners.  Mr. 
Bmnes  mentions  that  the  patentees  informed  him,  in  March,  1834^  that  they 
had  then  made  520  self-acting  mules,  containing  upwards  of  280,000  spindles, 
and  that  that  number  was  likely  to  be  more  than  doubled  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  —  (Hisioty  of  Cotton  Manufacture,  p.  207.) 

Besides  these  leading  inventions,  there  have  been  many  of  inferior,  indeed, 
but  still  of  very  great,  importance.  In  consequence  of  the  combined  influence 
of  the  whole,  and  of  the  gradually  increasing  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  work- 
man, the  art  of  spinning  has  been  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection  that,  in 
1760,  could  not  have  been  believed  attamable  even  by  the  most  sanguine  and 
visionary  of  projectors. 

But  to  complete  the  manufacture,  it  was  necessarv  to  improve  and  perfect 
the  art  of  weaving  as  well  as  of  spinning ;  and  this,  also,  has  been  done.  The 
power-loom^  invented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cartwright,  a  clerg}'man  of  Kent,  has 
done  for  weaving  what  the  invention  of  Arkwright  did  for  spinning.  Dr. 
Cartwright  states,  in  a  very  interesting  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Bannatyne, 
of  Glasgow,  that  the  idea  of  constructing  a  power-loom  was  excited  in  his 
mind  by  being  in  company  with  some  Manchester  gentlemen,  at  Matlock,  in 
1784,  who  remarked  that  so  many  cotton  mills  would  be  erected,  and  so 
much  yarn  spun,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  procure  hands  to  weave  it. 
Dr.  Cartwrignt  replied  that,  in  that  case,  Mr.  Arkwright  must  set  his  wits  to 
work  to  invent  a  weaving-mill.  The  Manchester  gentlemen  all  declared  that 
that  was  impracticable;  but  Dr.  Cartwright  denied  that  there  could  be  any 
greater  difficulty  in  inventing  a  machine  to  weave  cotton  than  to  spin  it ;  and, 
meditating  afterwards  on  the  subject  of  this  conversation,  he  succeeded  in  con- 
structing a  loom,  all  the  movements  of  which  were  performed  bv  means  of 
machinery!  Dr.  Cartwright  took  out  a  patent  for  his  invention  in  1787;  and 
subsequently  received  10,000/.  as  a  reward  firom  governmcnL 

The  progress  of  power-loom  weaving  was  not,  at  first,  so  rapid  as  might 
have  been  expected :  this  arose  partly  from  the  imperfections  that  attached 
originally  to  the  machine,  but  chiefly  from  the  cvcumstance  of  its  being 
necessary  to  dress  the  webs,  from  to  time,  after  they  were  put  into  the 
looms,  which  made  it  impossible  for  one  person  to  do  more  than  attend  to 
one  loom«  But  a  beautiful  machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  of 
Bradbury,  for  warping  and  dressing  the  yarn  used  as  warps,  has  completely 
obviated  this  difficulty ;  and  at  this  moment  a  boy  or  girl,  of  from  12  to  14 
years  of  age,  can  with  ease  attend  to  two  power-looms,  and  can,  by  their 
means,  produce  three  and  half  or  four  times  as  much  cloth  as  could  be  pro- 
duced by  the  best  hand-loom  weaver. 

**  The  best  hand  weavers  seldom  produce  a  piece  of  uniform  evenness ;  in- 
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deed,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  them  to  do  so,  because  a  weaker  or  stronger 
blow  with  the  lathe  immediately  alters  the  thickness  of  the  cloth ;  and,  after  an 
interruption  of  some  hours,  the  most  experienced  weaver  finds  it  difficult  to 
recommence  with  a  blow  of  precisely  the  same  force  as  the  one  with  which 
he  left  off.  In  power- looms  the  lathe  gives  a  steady  certain  blow;  and, 
when  once  regulated  by  the  engineer,  moves  with  the  greatest  precision  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  piece.  Cloth  made  by  these  looms,  when 
seen  by  the  manufacturers  who  employ  hand  weavers,  at  once  excites 
admiration,  and  a  consciousness  that  their  own  workmen  cannot  equal  it."  — > 
(^Bameii  Cotton  Manufacture^  p.  240.) 

Arkwright's  spinning  frame  is  not  confined  to  the  spinning  of  cotton; 
but  is  now  employed,  with  nearly  equal  success,  in  the  woollen,  the  worsted, 
and  the  flax  manufacture :  it  is  the  same  with  the  power-loom*  Hitherto, 
indeed,  it  has  been  principally  employed  in  the  manuracture  of  cotton  goods, 
particularly  of  calicos  and  fustians.  But  it  is  well  adapted  for  weaving  all 
sorts  of  plain  silk,  linen,  woollen,  and  worsted  goods ;  and  it  is  now  beginning 
to  be  largely  introduced  into  most  of  these  departments.  At  present  there 
are,  probably,  not  fewer  than  firom  1 10,000  to  1 20,000  power-looms  at  work 
in  Great  Bntain,  of  which  England  may  possess  from  85,000  to  95,000. 

Such  is  a  hasty,  and  necessarily  very  imperfect,  sketch  o£  the  leading  ste|>8  in 
the  astonishing  progress  of  the  British  cotton  manufacture.  At  present  it  is 
by  far  the  most  wonderful  triumph  of  mechanical  genius  and  invention  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  **  The  operations,  sa^s  Mh*.  Baines,  **  are  numerous, 
and  every  one  of  them  is  performed  by  machmery,  without  the  help  of  human 
hands,  except  merely  in  transferring  the  material  from  one  machine  to  another. 
It  is  by^  iron  fingers,  teeth,  and  wheels,  moving  with  exhaustless  energy  and 
devouring  speed,  that  the  cotton  is  opened,  cleaned,  spread,  carded,  drawn, 
roved,  spun,  wound,  warped,  dressed,  and  woven.  The  various  machines  are 
proportioned  to  each  ottier  in  regard  to  the  capability  of  their  work,  and 
they  are  so  placed  in  the  mill  as  to  allow  the  material  to  be  carried  from  stage 
to  stage  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time.  All  are  moving  at  once,  the 
operations  chasing  each  other ;  and  all  derive  their  motion  from  the  mighty 
engine,  which,  firmly  seated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  and  constantly 
fed  with  water  and  fuel,  toils  through  the  day  with  the  strength  of  perhaps  a 
hundred  horses.  Men,  in  the  meanwhile,  have  merely  to  attena  on  this 
wonderful  series  of  mechanism,  to  supply  it  with  work,  to  oil  its  joints,  and 
to  check  its  slight  and  infrequent  irregularities ;  each  workman  pertbrming,  or 
rather  superintending,  as  much  work  as  could  have  been  done  by  200  or  300 
men  60  years  ago.*    At  the  approach  of  darkness,  the  building  is  illuminated 

*  Mr.  Kennedy  stated,  in  1815,  since  which  time  many  improvements  have  been 
made,  that  the  united  effects  of  the  spinning  machines  amounted  to  this,  that  the 
labour  o(  one  person,  aided  by  them,  can  now  produce  as  much  yarn,  in  a  given 
time,  as  200  could  have  produced  50  years  ago.  —  ( RUe  and  Progres*  of  the  Cotton 
Trade,)  Mr.  Farey,  in  his  Trtatite  on  the  Steam  Engine,  says  —  An  extensive 
cotton  mill  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  application  of  the  greatest  powers  to  perform 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  light  and  easy  work.  A  steam  engine  of  100  horse  power, 
which  has  the  strength  of  880  men,  give  a  rapid  motion  to  50,000  spindles,  for 
spinning  fine  cotton  thread ;  each  spindle  forms  a  separate  thread,  and  the  whole 
numbef  work  together,  in  an  immense  building  erected  on  purpose,  and  so 
adapted  to  receive  the  machines  that  no  room  is  lost.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty 
people  are  sufficient  to  attend  all  the  operations  of  such  a  cotton  mill ;  and^  by  the 
assistance  of  the  steam  engine,  they  will  be  enabled  to  spin  as  much  thread  as 
200,000  persons  could  do  without  machinery,  or  one  person  can  supply  it  with  fuel. 
Each  spindle  in  a  mill  will  produce  between  two  and  a  half  and  three  hanks  (of  840 
yards  each)  per  day,  which  is  upwards  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  thread  in  1 2  hours ; 
so  that  the  50,000  spindles  will  produce  62,500  miles  of  thread  every  day  of  12 
hours,  which  is  more  than  a  sufficient  length  to  go  two  and  a  half  times  round  the 
globe. 
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by  jets  of  flame,  Mrhose  brilliance  mimics  the  lieht  of  day  —  the  produce  of  an 
invisible  vapour,  generated  on  the  spot.  When  it  is  remembered  that  all 
these  inventions  have  been  made  within  the  last  70  years,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  cotton  mill  presents  the  most  striking  example  of  the 
dominion  obtained  by  human  science  over  the  powers  of  nature  of  which 
modern  times  can  boast.  That  this  vast  aggregate  of  important  discoveries 
and  inventions  should,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  proceeded  from 
English  genius,  must  be  a  reflection  highly  satisfactory  to  every  Englishman." 
-^TCoUon  Manufacture,  p.  243.) 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  imports,  exports,  &c.,  of  cotton  wool 
since  1697,  sets  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  manu&cture  in  the  clearest 
point  of  view:  — 

Account  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Cotton  Wool  into  and  from  Great  Britain 

since  1697. 


Yean. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Yem. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1697 

1,976,359 

1794 

24,358,567 

1,349,950 

1701 

1,985,868 

1795 

26,401,340 

1,193,737 

1700  to  1705 

1796 

32,126,357 

694,962 

(Average) 

1,170,881 

1797 

23,354,371 

609,058 

1710 

715,008 

1798 

31,880,641 

601,139 

1720 

1,972,805 

1799 

43,379,278 

844,671 

1730 

1,545,472 

1800 

56,010,732 

4,416,610 

1741 

1,645,031 

1801 

56,004,305 

1,860,872 

1751 

2,976,610 

1802 

60,345,600 

3,730,180 

1764 

3,870,392 

1803 

53,812,284 

1,561,053 

1771  to  1775 

1804 

61,867,329 

503,171 

(Average) 

4,764,589 

1805 

59,682,406 

804,243 

1776  to  1780 

1806 

58,176,283 

651,867 

(Average) 

6,766,613 

1807 

74,925,306 

2,176,283 

1781 

5,198,778 

96,788 

1808 

43,605,982 

1,644,867 

1782 

11,828,039 

421,229 

1809 

92,812,282 

4,351,105 

1783 

9,735,663 

177,626 

1810 

132,488,935 

8,787,109 

1784 

1 1,482,083 

201,845 

1811 

91,576,535 

1,266,867 

1785 

18,400,384 

407,496 

1812 

63,025,936 

1,440,912 

1786 

19,475,020 

323,153 

1813  ' 

50,966,000 

1787  ' 

23,250,268 

1,073,381 

isn  ' 

60,060,239 

6,282,437 

1788 

20,467,436 

853,146 

1815 

99,306,343 

6,780,392 

1789 

32,576,023 

297,837 

1816 

93,920,055 

7,105,034 

1790 

31,447,605 

844,154 

1817 

124,912,968 

8,155,442 

1791 

28,706,675 

363,442 

1818 

177,282,158 

15,159,453 

1792 

34,907,497 

1,485,465 

1819 

149,739,820 

16,622,969 

1793 

19,040,929 

1,171,566 

Sources  whence  the  Supplies  of  Cotton  Wool  are  derived.  —  Previously  to 
1795  oiu*  supplies  of  raw  cotton  were  principally  brought  from  the  West 
Indies,  South  America,  India,  and  the  Levant.  The  United  States,  which, 
for  many  years  past,  has  been  the  grand  cotton  mart,  producing  more  for 
exportation  than  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world  taken  together,  was 
then  only  beginning  to  come  into  the  field.  A  little  cotton  had,  indeed,  been 
raised  for  domestic  use,  in  the  Southern  States,  previously  to  the  revolu- 
tionary war;  but  its  produce  was  quite  inconsiderable.  In  1791  it  began, 
for  the  first  time,  to  be  exported,  the  trifling  quantity  of  189,3 16  lbs.  having 
been  shipped  in  the  course  of  that  year,  and  138,328  lbs.  in  1792.  Such  was 
the  late  and  feeble  beginning  of  the  American  cotton  trade  I  There  is 
nothing  in  the  history  of  industry  to  compare  with  its  subsequent  progress 
and  extension,  unless  it  be  the  growth  of  toe  manufacture  in  this  country. 
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Cotton  Wool  Importedi  Exported,   and  entered  for  Consumption,  from  1820  to 

1884. 


Yean. 

Quantity  Imported. 

Quantity  Exported. 

Quantity  entered  for 
Consumption. 

lbs. 

lb$. 

lbs. 

isao 

151,672,655 

6,024,038 

152,829,633 

1821 

132,536,620 

14,589,497 

137,401,549 

1822 

142,837,628 

18,267,776 

143,428,127 

1823 

191,402,503 

9,318,402 

186,311,070 

1824 

149,380,122 

13,299,505 

141,038,743 

1825 

228,005,291 

18,004,953 

902,546,869 

1826 

177,607,401 

24,474,920 

162,889,012 

1827 

272,448,909 

18,134,170 

249,804,396 

1828 

227,760,642 

17,396,776 

208,987,744 

1829 

222,767,411 

30,289,115 

204,097,037 

1830 

263,961,452 

8,534,976 

269,616,640 

1831 

288,674,853 

22,308,555 

273,249,653 

1832 

286,832,525 

18,027,940 

259,421,463 

1833 

305,656,837 

17,363,882 

293,682,976 

1     1834 

326,875,425 

24,461,963 

302,935,657 

American  cotton  is  generally  known  by  the  names  of  sea  is/and  and  upland. 
The  former  grows  along  the  low  sandy  shores  of  Carolina,  Georgia,  &c.     It 
is  long  in  the  staple,  has  an  even  silky  texture,  a  yellowish  tinge,  is  easily 
separated  from  the  seed,  and  is  decidedly  superior  to  every  other  description 
of  cotton  hitherto  brought  to  market.     Unluckily,  however,  it  can  be  raised 
only  in  certain  situations ;  so  that  its  quantity  is  limited,  and  has  not,  in  fact, 
been  at  all  increased  since  1805.     At  present  97  or  98  per  cent,  of  the 
cotton  produced  in  the  United  States  consists  of  what  is  denominated  up- 
land, from  its  being  grown  on  the  comparatively  high  ground  at  a  distance 
from  the  coast.     Though  of  varying  qualities,  it  is  all  short-stapled ;  and  its 
separation  from  the  seed  and  pod,  if  attempted  by  the  hand,  is  so  very 
difficult  that  the  cotton  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble  and  expense.      This, 
however,  was  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  made  available  for  home  use 
or  exportation  in  1791 ;  and,  had   any  one  then  ventured   to  predict  that 
10,000,000  lbs.  of  upland  cotton  would  ever  be  exported,  he  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  a  visionary  dreamer.     But  the  genius  and  talent  of  Mr.  Eli 
Whitney  did  for  the  cotton  planters  of  the  United  States  what  Arkwright 
did  for  the  manufacturers  of  England.     He  invented  a  machine,  by  which  the 
cotton  wool  is  separated  from  the  pod  and  cleaned  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  expedition ;  and,  in  this  way,  doubled  the  wealth  and  industry  of  his 
countrymen.— (Pi/Ariw**   Statitiict  of   the  United  States,  p.  109.  ed.  1835.) 
Mr.   Whitney's    invention    came    into  operation   in    1793;   and  in    1794 
l,601,7601bs.,  and  in  1795   5,276,300lb8.  of  cotton  were  exported!      The 
effect  of  the  machine  was,  like  that  of  Arkwright's,  all  but  miraculous.     The 
exports  of  cotton  from  America,  during  the  year  ended  30th  of  September, 
1834,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum   of  384,7 17,907  lbs. ;  worth,  when 
shipped,  49,448,402  dollars.*     And  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say,  that  had 
not   Whitney's,  or  some  equivalent  machine  been   invented,  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  exports  during  the  above  year  would  have  exceeded 
34,000,000lb8.,if  so  much;  so  that  the  existence  of  the  other  350,000,000  lbs., 
with  the  greater  part  of  that  retained  for  home  consumption,  may  be  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Whitney's  machine,  as  to  its  real  source  and  origin  I  f 

*   "Papers  laid  before  Congress,  Sd  March,  1835* 

f  Like  too  many  inventors,  Mr.  Whitney  enriched  others  without  materially  en- 
riching  himself.  South  Carolina  gave  him  50,000  dollars  for  liberty  to  use  the 
machine)  and  he  received  smaller  sums  from  Noorth  Carolina  and  Tennessee.     But 
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Whitney,  Arkwright,  and  Watt,  were  all  necessary  to  each  other.  Without 
an  adequate  supply  of  cotton,  Arkwright*s  inventions  would  have  been  com- 
paratively unimportant;  without  the  demand  for  the  raw  material,  which 
they  occasioned,  Whitney's  machine  would  have  been  but  little  employed ; 
and  without  the  invention  of  Watt,  neither  that  of  Arkwright  nor  of  W  hitney 
could  have  been  brought  into  full  play.  So  true  it  is  that  omnes  aries  quee  ad 
humamtatem  pertinerU,  kabent  quoddam  commune  vinculum,  et  quasi  cognatione 
quadam  inter  te  contmentur.  It  would  be  curious  to  investigate  how  many 
persons  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  at  present,  directly  depend  for  subsist- 
ence on  the  inventions  of  these  three  individuals.  They  certainly  amount 
to  several  millions ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  made  immense  additions 
to  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  almost  every  one  else. 

Next  to  the  United  States,  but  at  a  very  great  distance  from  them,  Brazil, 
the  East  Indies,  and  Egypt,  are  the  countries  which  furnish  the  largest 
supplies  of  cotton  for  exportation.    We  subjoin  an 

Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Cotton  Wool  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
during  each  of  the  Six  Years  ending  with  1834  ;  specifying  the  Countries  whence 
it  was  imported,  and  the  Quantity  brought  from  each ;  showing  also  the  Quan- 
tities exported,  and  those  left  for  Consumption. 


CMOtrta. 

IR«9. 

1830. 

1831.        1         1838.                  1833. 

1834. 

Ownmiy            «         .        - 
Holland                     •         -1 
IWlgluin       •           •           -J 
Vrano*     ^ ' 
Portugal,  Pi'upv 

SnOn  &  th«  BalMric'lalaiidi 

Ollicalur 

lUlT  and  th*  luUan  lalttda  - 

MalU 

Tiirk^      aad      Conthmul 

Oracc*    (dduilra   ti  th« 

Moraa)       . 
Eitjpc  (Ports  OQ  the  M«llt«- 

rancan) 
W«McraCoa«orAMca 
CapaorOoodHora 
MauriUm          -          - 
Salt  India  Oaamn^  Tcntl- 

tortca  and  Oernii 
Stunatra  mcA  Java 
PhiUpptaM  Idanda 
N«w  Sooth  Walaa,  Van  Dto- 

menli    land,    and    Swan 

Nev  Zaaland,  and  Soath  Sm 

Xdanda 
BiltUi  North  Amortean  Co- 
.lonloi 

Brf  tkh  Wart  Indtoa       • 
Hajtl             •           •            • 
Cnba  and  other  Foralcn  WcM 
,  ladlaa 

Unltod  Stataa  of  Amarica      • 
Mazfeo        ... 
Gnatmala 
Colambia 
BraaU 

Statai  of  tha  Rl9  do  la  Plata  • 
ChlS       .... 
Pkru       .... 
Ufl^GiMn^JarHy,  AJ- 

Total 
Bsporta      ... 

Of. 

•  • 

7 

3 
87,893 

•  • 

61,SSI 

91,905 
3,894,480 

•  • 

50,399 

14,837,800 

16,011 

•  • 

Sf,4t9 

4,640,414 

149/)48 

Ii8,fl9fi 
137,187,396 

679,364 
88,878,886 

.- 

69,578 

69,896 
7,839 

83,867 
3,584 

•  • 

13 
87/>73 

353/)77 
ZJMAJBsa 

14,036 

as,48l,761 

.89,678 

479 

•  • 

8,473 

8,489.847 

166^966 

10.174 
810,883,358 

•                                     m 

88131 
SS,09S.078 

43y6«9 

•                            * 

Ib$. 

•                              • 

lib 

85.640 
843,895 

866,550 
7,714,474 

»                            « 

85403,153 
8,480 

•                           * 

816.016 

8,401 /».) 

851,179 

8*19,333,688 

334.691 
31,693,761 

•                              m 

Of. 
116,897 

480 
59^^ 

•                               • 

81.789 
88,063 

889,779 
8,884,111 

• 

35,178,685 
40,879 

3 

7,158 

8,040;428 

39.413 

314 

819,756.753 

1.396 

893,6(» 

80^109.560 

3,789 

1,194 

tba. 
3.909 

943iS8'l 

*                              • 

15,706 
17.896 

433,898 

553,364 

38 

38,755,164 
37,908 

145.586 

'    8/184368 

389,791 

tt7,506,758 

9D5/K0 

88,463,8«1 

8X8 

56 

•                               • 

Iba. 
7.896 

81.497 
5,584 

1,798 

r  886,456 

• 

410.730 

444.437 

4.»)Q 

30,714 

88,980.865 
3,866 

3.338 

8.896.5S5 

VOfifSA 

3,794 
869.8»l,075 

.    83.471 

1.001.840 

19,891,396 

556 

74,701 

4/153 

896 

SSS.767.411 
80.889,113 

863.961.458 
6,534.976 

»8,674.85S 
88,908,555 

986.8.18.583 
18.087.940 

803.656.837 
17.363,888 

386.875.485 
84.461,963 

Loft  fcr  eooaamptlan            •  ( 

198,478,896 

855.496,476 

866,866,«96 

868.804,585 

886,898,935 

308*413,468 

Georgia!,  which  was  signally  benefited  by  the  inyention,  piratically  invaded  his 
patent ;  and,  before  he  succeeded  in  establishing  his  rights  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  IS  years  of  his  patent  had  expired,  and  he  had  expended  a  large 
portion  of  the  sums  paid  him  by  the  other  States.  In  181S,  after  the  vast  im- 
portance of  his  inyeotion  had  been  recognised  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  and  of  the 
world,  Mr.  Whitney  petitioned  Congress  for  a  renewal  of  his  patent,  or  for  some 
indemnity  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained  by  its  invasion.  But,  notwithstanding  a 
Committee  of  Congress  made  a  strong  report  in  his  favour,  the  thing  fell  to  the 
ground ;  and  Mr.  Whitney  died  without  having  gained  any  thing  by  an  invention 
by  which  his  oountrymen  have  already  realised  a  deu-  profit  of  200,000,0002.  sterling. 
—  (Area's  AofMficf,  p.  lia) 
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Notwithstanding  the  vastly  increased  demand  for  cotton  wool  during  the  last 
20  years,  the  supply,  contrary  to  what  some  had  anticipated,  has  increased  in 
a  more  than  eqiml  proportion ;  and  there  has,  in  consequence,  been  a  material 
reduction  of  price.     Subjoined  is  an 

Accoimt  of  th«  Prices  oS  good  Upland,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  bowed  Georgia 

Cotton,  in  the  Liverpool  Market  since  1 806  :  — 


Yean. 

$. 

d.         s. 

d. 

Yeari. 

$. 

d.        t.      d. 

1806 

- 

3    to  1 

H 

per  lb. 

1821 

■« 

0 

7    too  UJ  per  lb. 

1807 

- 

3J-  1 

7 

— 

1822 

- 

0 

54  -  0  1 1      — 
6}  -  0  loj    — 

1808 

- 

3i  -  3 

0 

— 

1823 

- 

0 

1809 

- 

2-2 

10 

— 

1824 

- 

0 

7    -  0  la     — 

1810 

mm 

21-  1 

io§ 

— 

1825 

- 

0 

6-1     7j    — 

1811 

-. 

Oi-  1 

4 

— 

1826 

- 

0 

5i  -  0    8;     — 

1812 

- 

1     -  1 

114 

— 

1827 

- 

0 

4j   -  0     7i    — 

1813 

•* 

9-2 

6 

— 

1828 

- 

0 

5     -  0     7j     — 

1814 

- 

11-3 

1 

— 

1829 

- 

0 

4g  -  0     7      — 

1815 

- 

6-2 

li 

— 

1830 

- 

0 

5|  -  0     71     — 

1816 

- 

3     -  I 

9 

— 

1831 

- 

0 

4J  -  0     7^    — 

1817 

^ 

4i-  1 

11* 

-— 

1832 

. 

0 

5-08       — 

1818 

- 

4i-  1 

10 

— 

1833 

- 

0 

6§  -   1     Oi    — 

1819 

. 

0 

10     -  1 

7| 

— 

1834 

. 

0 

8j  -  0  10|    — 

1820 

- 

0 

8     -  1 

l| 

— 

1835 

- 

0 

7|  -  0  10|    — 

Fail  in  the  Price  0/ Cotton  Goods,  —  In  consequence  partly  of  this  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  but  in  an  incomparably  greater  degree  of  the 
wonderful  improvements  in  the  manu&cture,  the  price  of  cotton  goods  has 
undergone  an  extraordinary  fall  since  1780,  and  even  since  1810.  They  are 
now,  indeed,  so  extremely  cheap,  that  there  is  hardly  an  individual  so  very 
poor  as  to  be  unable  to  supply  himself  abundantly  with  cottons.  This  has 
maproved  the  dress  and  appearance,  and  added  to  the  comfort  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  female  part  of  the  population,  not  merely  of  this,  but  also  of  other 
countries,  in  a  degree  and  to  an  extent  not  easy  to  be  imagined. 

Coat  and  SelUng  IVice  of  One  Piece  of  Calico,  from  1814  to  1833. 


Yean. 

Price  of  One 
^ece  in  Warp. 

Price  of  One 
Piece  in  Weft, 

Expense 

of  Sizing, 

&c 

Cott  Price  of  One 

Rece :  fint  Seven 

Yean  being  Second 

Quality  74'i,  rest 

Third  74's. 

Average  Prices 

sold  for  in  Man. 

Chester  through 

the  Year. 

»* 

d. 

a. 

d. 

d. 

£      s,       d. 

£     #.      d. 

1814 

9 

5 

7 

5i 

6 

1        3      lOJ 

1       4       7 

1815 

7 

lOi 

6 

3 

— 

0     18      10| 

0     19       8} 

1816 

7 

^i 

5 

H 

— 

0     16       4| 

0     16       8i 

1817 

6 

6} 

5 

2 

— 

0     15       S 

0     16       1 

1818 

6 

9 

5 

^ 

— 

0     16       2i 

0     16       8§ 

1819 

5 

Si 

4 

2 

0     13       0| 

0     13       9 

1820 

4 

24 

3 

6 

— 

0    11       li 

0     12       If 

1821 

3 

H 

2 

6 

5 

0       9     lOJ 

0       9       8i 

1822 

3 

H 

2 

3 

— 

0       8     11 

0       9       SX 

1923 

3 

H 

2 

H 

— 

0       8        8| 

0       8     11} 

1824 

3 

H 

2 

2| 

— 

0       8       5i 

0       8       5} 

1825 

3 

4 

2 

2 

_ 

0       8       Oj 

0       8       5| 

1826 

2 

8 

K) 

.. 

0       6       2| 

6       6       3| 

1827 

2 

^i 

H 

--. 

0       6       34 

0       6       6 

1828 

2 

8 

9 

— 

0       6       4§ 

0       6       5J 

1829 

2 

8 

9 

— . 

0       5     11 

0       5       8 

1830 

2 

9 

10 

.i.^ 

0       6       5i 
0       6       (4 

0       6       3| 

1831 

8 

8J 

H 

— 

0       6       2| 

1838 

2 

4 

9 

0       5       8| 

0       5       8 

1833 

2 

5 

Ok 

0       5     lOj 

0       6       2 

F   4 
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Account  of  the  Price  of  Cotton  Yarn  Na  100,  from  1786  to  18S2  :  — 


£   f . 

d. 

£ 

«.  d. 

1786, 

Yam,  Na  100,  sold  fori   18 

0 

In  1 799,  Yam,  Na  100,  sold  for  0 

10  11 

1787 

— 

— 

1    18 

0 

1800 

.— 

— 

0 

9     5 

1788 

_ 

— > 

I    15 

0 

1801 

— 

— 

0 

8     9 

1789 

>— . 

_ 

1   14 

0 

180S 

— 

— 

0 

8     4 

1790 

— 

— 

1   10 

0 

1803 

— 

— 

0 

8     4 

1791 

_- 

— 

1      9 

9 

1804 

— 

— 

0 

7   10 

1792 

— 

— 

0  16 

1 

1805 

— 

— 

0 

7   10 

1793 

— 

— 

0  15 

1 

1806 

— 

— 

0 

7     2 

1794 

'  — . 

^— 

0  15 

1 

1807 

— 

— 

0 

6     9 

1 795,  spun  from  Bourbon  cot  0  1 9 

0 

Aftei 

'  many  fluctuations, 

1796 

ditto 

0   19 

0 

In  1829,  i 

Lt  sold  for 

. 

-  0 

3     2 

1797 

.— 

— 

0  19 

0 

1832 

— . 

0 

2  11 

1798, 

from  Sea  Island  cotton  0     9 

10 

Export  of  Cotton  Goods, —  Down  to  1750,  the  exports  of  cotton  goods,  or 
rather  of  goods  consisting  partially  of  cotton,  were  so  very  inconsiderable 
that  they  hardly  attracted  the  least  attention  from  any  of  our  commercial 
writers.  But,  after  the  inventions  of  Arkwright  began  to  come  into  general 
operation,  the  exports  increased  with  unprecedented  rapidity.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  they  were  nearly  as  large  as  the  export 
of  woollens,  the  produce  of  the  old  and  staple  manufacture  of  the  country. 
But,  though  the  export  of  woollen  goods  has  increased  considerably  since 
1800,  that  of  cotton  goods  and  yarn  has  increased  so  much  more  that  it  is 
now  about  three  times  the  amount  of  the  other;  and  constUtUes,  indeed,  about 
a  half  of  the  total  exports  of  the  empire  ! 

Account  of  the  Official  Value  of  the  Cotton  Manufactures  exported  from  Great 

BriUm,  from  1697  to  1797. 


YMn. 

Official  Value  of  Exports. 

Yearfc 

Official  Value  of  Exports. 

£ 

£ 

1697 

5,915 

1786 

915,046 

1701 

23,253 

1787 

1,101,457 

1710 

5,698 

1788 

1,252,240 

1720 

16,200 

1789 

1,231,537 

1730 

13,524 

1790 

1,662,369 

1741 

20,709 

1791 

1,875,046 

1751 

45,986 

1792 

2,024,368 

1764 

20a354 

1793 

1,733,807 

1765 

248,348 

1794 

2,376,077 

1766 

220,759 

1795 

2,433,331 

1780 

355,060 

1796 

3,214,020 

1785 

864,710 

1797 

2,580,568 

For  other  Accounts  of  Exports,  see  the  next  and  following  pages. 

Present  Vaiue  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  —  Amount  of  Capital  and  Number 
of  Persons  employed  in  it,  —  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  some  accurate 
information  witn  respect  to  these  particulars.  But  the  data  on  which  all 
estimates  of  this  sort  are  founded  being  necessarily  very  imperfect,  it  is 
Impossible  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  precision.  We  gave  in  the  second 
edition  of  our  Commerci^  Dictionary,  published  in  1834,  the  following 
details,  which  have  reference  to  the  state  of  the  numufacture  in  1833. 

"  Mr.  Huskisson  stated  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  March, 
IS2^,  that  he  believed  the  total  value  of  the  cotton  goods  then  annually 
manufactured  in  Great  Britain  amounted  to  the  prodigious  sum  o£  thirty4Aree 
and  a  half  millions  ;  and  we  believe  we  shall  be  about  Uie  mark,  if  we  estimate 
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M.nur^.. 

,,i">:„r„h 

■loUl  E.PO.U,               1 

Vwn. 

.Md^V^ue. 

''vHr' 

(>IIIci>l 

•"vlT' 

Dfficljil  Vjilue. 

I>«l..cd 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1798 

3,572.217 

30,271 

3,602,488 

1799 

5,593,407 

204.602 

5,808.009 

laoo 

5,40e,501 

i 

447,S56 

5,854,037 

6,606,368 

^ 

■ 

7.05O.BO9 

-i 

7,195,900 

s- 

428,605 

7,624.505 

6,442,037 

639,404 

7,081.441 

1804 

7,834,564 

902,208 

8.746,778 

1805 

8.619,990 

914,475 

9,534,465 

1806 

9,753,824 

736.225 

10.489,049 

8 

1807 

9,708,046 

601.719 

1 

10,309,765 

IBOa 

13,503,918 

472,078 

1 

12.986,096 

1 

1809 

18,425.614 

1,020,352 

l9y44S,966 

16  ID 

17,898,519 

1,053,475 

18,951,994 

IHIl 

11,529,551 
15,723,325 

dostroyed. 

433,598 
794,465 

12,013,149 
16,517,690 

1814 

16,535,528 

17,241,884 

1,119,850 

2.791.248 

17,655,378 

20/133,132 

1815 

21,480,792 

18,946,335 

1,674.021 

22,289,645 

20,680,956 

1816 

16,183,975 

13,948,944 

l,38o!486 

2.628,448 

17,564,461 

15,577,399 

1817 

20,133,966 

13,997,820 

1.125,258 

2.014,181 

91,359,284 

16/}1 2,001 

21,292,354 

16,372.212 

1,296,776 

2,395,305 

39.589,130 

18,767,517 

16.696,539 

12.1BO.I29 

1,585,753 

2,519,783 

18,982.292 

14,699,912 

20,509,926 

13.690,115 

2,023,153 

2.826,643 

22,531^79 

16,516,758 

21,649,936 

13,788,977 

1,898,679 

2.305,830 

23,541,615 

16/194.807 

1822 

24,559.272 

14,521,211 

2,351,771 

2,697,590 

96,911.043 

17.218,801 

1823 

84,119,359 

13,650,896 

9,425,411 

2,625,947 

26,544,770 

16.376,843 

1824 

27,171,556 

15,241,119 

2,984.345 

3.135,396 

30,155.901 

18,376,515 

26,597.575 

15,046,902 

2,897.706 

3,206,729 

29,495,281 

18,853,631 

21,445,743 

10,522,407 

3,748.527 

3,491,268 

35,194,270 

14,013.675 

1837 

29,203.138 

13,956,836 

3,979.760 

3,545,568 

33,182,898 

17,502,394 

1828 

28,981,575 

13,545,188 

4,485.842 

3,594,926 

33,467,417 

17,140,114 

31,810,474 

13,420,536 

5,458,958 

3,974,039 

37,269,433 

17,394,576 

1830 

35,395.400 

15,203.713 

5,655,569 

4,132,858 

41,050,969 

19,335,971 

1831 

33,632,475 

19,1»7.947 

5,674,600 

3.974,989 

39,357/175 

17,182.936 

1832 

37,060,750 

12,622,880 

6,795,505 

4,721,796 

43,786,255 

17.344,676 

40,058,153 

13.754,992 

6,279,057 

4,704.008 

46,337,210 

ia,459/XK) 

1834 

44,866,903 

15,302,571 

6,802,238 

5,211,015 

51,069.141 

2a5 13,586 

their  present  value  at  thWly-fiiur  millions  !  If,  indeed,  we  took  the  increase 
in  the  imports  of  the  raw  material  as  a  teat  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  manubctUFL-,  we  should  estimate  it  a  great  deal  higher.  But  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  the  different  processes,  and  the  fall  in  the 
prices  of  raw  cotton,  have  had  so  powerful  an  influence  in  reducing  the  price 
of  the  goods  brouriit  to  market,  that,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  their 
quantity,  t]ieir  total  value  must  have  remsined  nearly  constant. 

"  The  average  annual  quantity  of  cotton  wool  imported,  after  deducting 
the  exports,  may  be  taken  at  about  260,000,000  lbs.  weight.  It  is  supposed 
that  of  this  quantity  about  80,000,000  lbs.  are  used  in  a  raw  or  hali^  manu- 
factured state,  leaving  a  balance  of  240,000,000  lbs.  for  the  purposes  of  ma- 
nufacturing,  the  cost  of  which  may  be  taken,  at  an  average,  at  7rf.  per  lb. 
Deducting,  therefore,  from  the  total  value  of  the  manufactured  goods,  or 
MfiWfiWI.,  the  value  of  the  nw  material,  amountmg  to  7,000,000/.,  there 
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Aeeount  of  the  Eiporti  of  Cotton  Goods  and  Tarn  in 

1833  and  1854; 

and  Vaiue  of  tbtnewnt  to  racb  Country {Ripfl-.piii/i.A«f  Sy  floanf  0/ 3>orfe,ioL  iv.  p.  197.) 
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remiUDS  iflfiOOfiOOl. ;  which,  of  course,  forms  the  Aind  whence  the  wages  of 
the  persona  employed  in  the  farioiu  departmenta  of  the  manufacture,  the 
profits  of  the  c^italists,  the  lums  requiretl  to  repair  the  wear  and  tear  c^ 
buildings,  machinery,  &c.,  the  expense  of  coals,  &c.  Sec,  must  all  be  denred. 
If,  then,  ne  hod  any  means  of  ascertaiatog  how  this  fund  b  distributed,  we 
should  be  able,  by  taking  the  average  of  wages  and  profits,  to  form  a  pretty 
accurate  estimate  of  the  number  ra  labourers,  and  the  .quantity  of  c^tal 
Mnplo^ed.  But  here,  unfortuoately,  we  have  only  probalnlities  and  analogic* 
to  guide  us.  It  may,  however,  be  confidently  assuined,  in  the  first  place, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  employment  of  highly  valuable  ms- 
chinery  in  all  departments  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  proportioo  which 
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the  profits  of  capital,  and  the  sum  to  be  set  aside  ta  replace  its  wear  and 
tear,  bear  to  the  whole  value  of  the  manufactiu^,  must  be  much  larger 
than  in  any  other  department  of  industry.  We  have  heard  this  proportion 
variously  estimated,  at  from  a  fourth  to  a  half  of  the  total  value  of  the 
manufactured  goods,  exclusive  of  the  raw  material;  and  as  the  weight 
of  authority  seems  to  be  pretty  much  divided  on  the  subject,  we  shall 
take  an  intermediate  proportion.  Assimiing,  therefore,  that  the  profits 
of  the  capital  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  wages  of  superin- 
tendence, &c.,  the  sum  required  to  replace  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery 
and  buildings,  and  to  furnish  coals,  &c.,  amount  together  to  one-third  of 
the  value  of  the  manufactured  goods,  exclusive  of  the  raw  material,  or  to 
9,000,000/.,  a  sum  of  18,000,000/.  will  remain  as  the  wages  of  the  spinners, 
weavers,  bleachers,  &c.,  engaged  in  the  manufacture ;  and  taking,  inasmuch 
as  a  large  proportion  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  are  emploved,  the 
average  rate  of  wages  at  only  22/.  lOf.  a  year,  we  shall  have  (dividing 
18,000,000  by  22-5),  800,000  as  the  total  number  of  persons  directly  em- 
ployed in  the  different  departments  of  the  manufacture. 

'*  We  should  mistake,  however,  if  we  supposed  that  this  number,  great  as 
it  certainly  is,  comprised  the  whole  number  of  persons  to  whom  the  cotton 
manufacture  fiunishes  subsistence,  exclusive  of  the  capitalists.  Of  the  sum 
of  9,000,0001,  set  apart  as  the  profit  of  the  capitalists,  and  the  sum  required 
to  furnish  coal,  and  to  defray  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  &c.,  a  large 
proportion  must  annually  be  laid  out  in  paying  the  wages  of  engineers,  ma- 
chine-makers, iron-founders,  smiths,  joiners,  masons,  bricklayers,  &c.  It  is 
not  easy  to  say  what  this  proportion  may  amount  to ;  but  taking  it  a  third,  or 
3,000,000/.,  and  supposing  the  rate  of  wages  of  each  indivdiiml  to  average 
30/.  a  year,  the  total  number  employed  in  the  various  capacities  alluded  to 
will  be  (3,000,000  divided  by  30)  100,000 ;  and  a  sum  of  6,000,000/.  will 
remain  to  cover  the  profits  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  manufacture,  to  repair  the  different  parts  of  the  machinery  and  build- 
ings as  they  wear  out,  and  to  buy  coal,  flour,  &c.  The  account  will,  there- 
fore, stand  as  under :  — 

Total  value  of  every  description  of  cotton  goods  annually  £ 

manufiK:tured  in  Great  Britain  -  -  34,000,000 


Raw  material,  240,000,000  lbs.  at  Id.  per  lb.  -  -  j^  7,000,000 
Wages  of  800,000  weavera,  spinners,  bleachers,  &c.  at 

22^  10».  a  year  each  -  -  -     18,000,000 

Wages  of  100,000  engineers,  machine-makers,  smiths, 

masons,  joiners,  &c.  at  302.  a  year  each  -  -       3,000,000 

Profits  of  the  manufacturers,  wages  of  superintendence, 

sums  to  purchase  the  materials  of  machinery,  coals, 

&c  -  -  -  -       6,000,000 


34,000,000 


The  capital  employed  may  be  estimated  as  follows :  — 

Capital  employed  in  the  purchase  of  the  raw  material   -  4,000,000 

Capital  employed  in  the  payment  of  wages        -            -  10,000,000 
Capital  vested  in  spinning  mills,  power  and  hand-looms, 

workshops,  warehouses,  stocks  on  hand,  &c                -  20,000,000 

£  34,000,000 
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•*  Now  this  sum  of  34,000,000/.*,  supposing  the  interest  of  capital,  inclusive 
of  the  wages  of  superintendence,  &c.  to  amount  to  10  per  cent*,  will  yield  a 
sum  of  3,400,000/.;  which,  being  deducted  from  the  6,000,000/.  profits,  &c., 
leaves  2,600,000/.  to  purchase  materials  to  repair  the  waste  of  capital,  the 
flour  required  for  dressing,  the  coab  necessary  in  the  employment  of  the 
steam  engines,  to  effect  insurances,  and  to  meet  all  other  outgoings. 

*<  The  a^r^ate  amount  of  wages,  according  to  the  above  statement,  is 
21,000,000/.;  but  there  are  not  many  departments  of  the  business  in  which 
wages  have  to  be  advanced  more  than  6  months  before  the  article  is  sold. 
We,  therefore,  incline  to  think  that  10,000,000/.  is  a  sufficient  (perhaps  too 
great)  allowance  for  the  capital  employed  in  the  payment  of  wages. 

**  If  we  are  nearly  right  in  these  estimates,  it  will  follow  —  allowance  being 
made  for  old  and  infirm  persons,  children,  &c.  dependent  on  those  actually 
employed  in  the  various  departments  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  in  the 
construction,  repair,  &c.  of  the  machinery  and  buildings  required  to  carry  it 
on  —  that  it  must  furnish,  on  the  most  moderate  computation,  subsistence 
for  from  1,200,000  to  1,400,000  persons  I  And  for  this  new  and  most 
prolific  source  of  wealth  we  are  indebted  partly,  and  principally,  as  already 
shown,  to  the  extraordinary  genius  and  talent  of  a  few  individuals ;  but,  in  a 
great  dc^gree,  also,  to  that  security  of  property  and  freedom  of  industry 
which  give  confidence  and  ener^  to  all  who  embark  in  industrious  under- 
takings, and  to  that  universal  diffusion  of  intelligence  which  enables  those 
who  carry  on  any  work  to  press  every  power  of  nature  into  their,  service, 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  productive  capacities  of  which  a  less  instructed 
people  would  be  wholly  ignorant."  —  (jCommercial  Dictionary ^  art.  Cotton.) 

Since  the  Dictionary  was  published  some  additional  details,  with  respect 
to  the  manufacture,  have  been  obtained  through  the  Commissioners  of  Fac- 
tory Inquiry,  and  the  Factory  Inspectors.  These  have  been  carefully  analysed 
and  compared  by  Mr.  Baines ;  and  his  estunate,  though  formed  on  different 
principles,  agrees  substantially  with  the  above,  affording  a  pretty  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  their  accuracy.  We  subjoin  Mr.  Baines's  estimate,  and 
the  details  connected  therewith :  — 


*  Mr.  Kennedy,  to  whose  opinion,  on  a  matter  of  this  sort,  the  gp-eatest  deference 
is  due,  considers  Uiis  estimate  as  a  great  deal  too  high.  We  cannot,  however,  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  such  is  really  the  case.  It  appears,  from  the  official  ac- 
counts, that  the  real  or  declared  value  of  the  cotton  fabrics  exported  in  183S 
amounted  to  18,622,880/.,  and  that  of  the  twist  to  4,726,796/.  Now  it  appears 
from  the  statements  in  Burn's  Glance,  and  other  good  authorities,  that  the  weight  of 
the  cotton  yam  retained  at  home  to  be  wrought  up  into  fiibrics  for  domestic  use  is 
about  10  or  IS. per  cent,  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  yam  exported  in  the  shape 
of  manufactured  goods.  But  without  taking  this  greater  weight  into  account,  if  we 
suppose  that  the  fabrics  retained  at  home  are  nearly  equal  in  point  of  quaJity  to 
those  exported,  the  value  of  the  manufacture  must  be  at  least  30,000/. :  viz.  fabrics 
exported,  12,622,000/. ;  twist,  4,721,000/. ;  and  fabrics  consumed  at  home,  1 2,622,000/. 
But  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  exports  consists  of  comparatively  coarse  fabrics, 
destined  for  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  &c. ;  and  we  have  been  assured  by  those  well 
acquainted  with  the  trade,  that  the  value  of  the  fid>rics  made  use  of  at  home  cannot 
be  less,  at  an  average,  than  from  30  to  40  per  cent  above  the  value  of  those  ex- 
ported ;  but  taking  it  at  onlv  SO  per  cent,  it  will  make  the  total  value  of  the  manu- 
fiicture  34,000,000/.  We  ao  not  well  see  how  this  statement  can  be  shaken.  The 
exporters  have  no  motive  to  exaggerate  the  real  value  of  the  goods  and  yam  sent 
abroad ;  but  unless  they  have  done  so  to  a  very  great  extent,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
impeach  the  above  conduaions. 
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**  Estimated  Yearly  Value  of  the  British  Cotton  Maniifacture. 

Wages  of  £ 

237,000  *  operatives  engaf^ed  in  spinning  and  power-loom  weaving        -     6,044,000 
250,000  t  hand-loom  weavers,  at  7«.  per  week  each  -  -     4,375,000 

45,000  calico  printers,  at  10«.  per  week  each  ...     1,170,000 

159,300  I  lace  workers  (including  100,000  employed  in  embroidery,  and 

30,000  in  mending,  pearling,  drawing,  and  finishing)  -     1,000,000 

33,000  makers  of  cotton  hosiery  ...        505,000 

Bleachers,  dyers,  calenderers,  fustian-cutters,  machine-makers ; 
makers  of  steam-engines,  cards,  rollers,  spindles,  shuttles, 
looms,  and  reeds ;  smiths,  joiners,  builders  of  all  classes, 
millwrights,  carriers,  carters,  warehousemen,  &c.  &c  &c.  ; 
say  ...  -     4,000,000 

Raw  material  (spun  in  1833)  283,675,200  lbs.  §  at  7<f.  per  lb.  -     8,244,693 

Profits  of  capital,  sums  paid  for  materials  of  machinery,  coals,  flour 

for  dressing,  and  other  outgoings  ^  ...     6,000,000 


£  31,338,693 


€1 


The  only  item  in  the  above  estimate  which  I  feel  to  be  subject  to  con- 
siderable doubt,  is  the  sum  of  4,000,000/.  as  the  wages  of  the  bleachers, 
dyers,  machine-makers,  and  numerous  other  classes  of  workmen  not  other- 
wise specified.  It  does  not  appear  unreasonable,  but  I  distinctly  acknowledge 
it  to  be  only  conjectural.  The  total  sum  arrived  at,  by  this  calculation, 
seems  to  be  strongly  supported  by  the  "  real  or  declared  value "  of  the 
cotton  exports. 

**  On  the  whole,  after  an  attentive  consideration  of  all  the  of&cial  and  un- 
official evidence  which  has  been  presented,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  annual 
produce  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom  must  be  between 
30,000,000/.  and  34,000,000/. ;  and  that  the  number  of  individuals  directly 
employed  in  the  manufacture,  with  those  dependent  on  them  for  subsistence, 
must  amount  to  fifteen  hundred  thousand. 

*'  The  estimates  of  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture are  attended  with  still  greater  uncertainty  than  estimates  of  the  yearly 
produce.  Mr.  Kennedy,  however,  who  is,  perhaps,  the  best  authority  on  this 
subject,  is  of  opinion,  ailer  careful  calculation,  that  the  fixed  capital  employed 
in  the  spinning  of  cotton  alone, — that  is,  in  all  the  spinning  machinery,  mills, 

*  Mr.  Stanway,  from  the  Returns  of  the  Mill-owners,  ascertained  that  67,819 
mill  operatives  in  England  received  141,635/.  5«.  7j<f.  as  wages  for  a  month  of  4 
weeks :  at  the  same  rate,  237,000  mill  operatives,  the  number  in  the  United  King- 
dom, would  earn  6,434,4532.  per  year.  But  as  wages  in  Scotland  are  10  per  cent, 
and  in  Ireland  1 5  or  20  per  cent,  lower  than  in  England,  and  as  2  weeks'  wages 
in  the  year  ought  to  be  deducted  for  holidays,  the  amount  of  wages  paid  will  be 
about  6,044,CXX)/. 

I  In  my  estimate  of  the  ntanber  of  weavers,  I  have  not  reckoned  the  winders, 
draw  boys,  &c.  who  assist  them,  and  who  must  amount  to  a  great  many  thousands  ; 
but  hi  the  supposed  average  of  their  wageMj  I  include  those  earned  by  the  a^dstants 
of  the  weavers  as  well  as  by  the  weavers  themselves.  The  sum  of  7«.  per  week  for 
the  groMM  wages  of  all  the  hand-loom  weavers  is,  I  am  convinced,  a  fair  estimate. 
The  calculation  is  for  50  weeks  in  the  year. 

f  The  wages  paid  to  the  women  and  children  employed  in  embroidery,  mending, 
ftc.  the  lace,  must  be  extremely  low.  Mr.  Felkin  estimates  the  whole  value  of 
the  hu:e  manufactured  in  England  at  1,850,650/. ;  deduct  the  cost  of  the  yam, 
635,000/.,  and  there  remams  the  sum  of  1,215,650/. ;  of  which,  probably,  1,000,000/. 
consists  of  wages  to  the  work  people. 

§   The  quantity  stated  by  Bum  in  the  «  Commercial  Gtance," 
^  f  I  adopt  this  sum  from  Mr.  M*Culloch,  thinking  it  a  moderate  estimate.  :, 
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and  Other  apparatus, — amounts  to  7,000,000/. ;  and  that  the  fixed  capital  en- 
gaged in  the  processes  of  throwing  or  doubling,  twisting,  winding,  warping, 
dressing,  weaving,  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  and  in  hosiery  and  lace-frames, 
may  amount  to  8,000,000/. ;  and  that  the  floating  capital  requisite  to  keep  all 
the  machinery  in  motion,  and  to  carry  on  the  spmning  and  other  branches  of 
manufacture,  may  be  15,000,000/.  This  would  make  a  total  of  30,000,000/, 
and  may  be  thus  shown :  — 

Fixed  capital  invested  in  the  spinning  business  (including  mills,  ma-  £ 

chines,  &c)-                 -                 -                 -                 -               -  7,000,000 

Fixed  capital  inrested  in  the  preparation  of  the  yarn,  weaving,  bleach- 
ing, dyeing,  printing,  and  in  hosiery  and  laee-firames          -               -  8,CXX),000 

Floating  capital  employed  in  all  the  above  branches        ...  15)00,000 

if  30,000,000 


^  In  the  first  of  these  items,  as  in  other  instances,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  errs  on  the  side  of  moderation.  Mr.  Bum  states  that  17«.  6^. 
per  spindle  is  the  present  valuation  for  mills  and  machinery  in  the  cotton- 
spinning  business ;  at  which  rate,  as  there  are  about  9,330,000  spindles  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  whole  of  the  mills  and  machinery  would  be  worth 
8,166,375/.  A  highly  respectable  and  intelligent  cotton  spinner,  to  whom  I 
have  submitted  the  question,  says,  after  ascertaining  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
chinery in  his  own  extensive  works,  —  **  At  a  moderate  estimate,  and,  cer- 
tainly, considerably  below  the  actual  cost,  I  find  that  the  machinery  employed 
in  spinning  cotton  amounts  to  60/.  for  each  individual  employed,  including 
water-wheels,  steam-engines,  shafls  and  gearing,  straps,  drums,  &c.  &c. ;  but 
exclusive  of  the  money  sunk  in  buildings,  land,  weirs,  embankments,  &c." 
Now,  we  have  estimated  the  mill  operatives  at  237,000,  of  whom  about 
57,000  are  engaged  in  power-loom  weaving;  the  remaining  180,000,  are 
engaged  in  cotton  spinning  and  doubling,  and  this  number,  at  60/.  each 
(which  excludes  the  buildings,  land,  &c.),  would  show  the  value  of  the 
spinning  machinery  alone  to  be  10,800,000/.  That  this  is  not  too  high  an 
estimate,  seems  probable,  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Holland  Hoole,  who 
says  (in  his  "  Letter  to  Lord  Althorp,  in  Defence  of  Cotton  Factories," 
p.  8.)  —  *  A  cotton  factory,  upon  the  fire-proof  principle,  adapted  for  the 
employment  of  1,000  persons,  cannot  be  built,  filled  with  machinery,  and 
furnished  with  steam-engines  and  gas  works,  for  a  less  sum  than  100,000/.* 
This  calculation,  therefore,  is  100/.  for  each  individual  employed  ;  if  it  were 
correct,  the  value  of  the  spinning  mills  and  machinery  would  be  17,200,000/. 
Amidst  these  widely  different  estimates,  we  shall  scarcely  err  on  the  side 
of  excess  if  we  take  the  valuation  given  by  one  of  my  informants  to  the 
machinery  alone,  namely,  10,800,000/.,  as  the  value  of  the  mills  and  the 
machinery  together.  The  capital  invested  in  factories  and  machinery  for 
power-loom  weaving  is  estimated,  by  the  practical  gentleman  already  men- 
tioned, to  amount  to  247.  for  each  individual  employed ;  and  as,  at  least, 
57,000  individuals  are  employed  in  that  department,  the  whole  capital  must 
amount  to  1,368,000/. :  add  this  to  the  capital  invested  in  the  spinning  mills, 
and  it  will  make  a  total  sum  of  12,168,000/.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  M'CuUoch's 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  capital  directly  employed  in  ^  the  manufacture, 
namely,  34,000,000/.,  appears  to  me  very  moderate."  —  {Hut,  of  Cotton  Ma^ 
nufacturCy  p.  142.) 

Dutribution  of  the  Manufacture,  —  Lancashire  was  the  earliest,  and  it  still 
cuntinues  to  be  the  principal,  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture ;  Manchester 
being,  as  it  were,  the  head  quarters  of  this  ^eat  department  of  industry.  Of 
1,070  cotton  mills,  employing  182,082  individuals,  reported  to  be  at  work 
in  England  in  1834,  no  fewer  than  683  mills,  employing  122,415  indivi- 
duals, were  situated  in  Lancashire;  122  mills,  employing  37,200  hands,  being 
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within  the  single  parish  of  Manchester  I  The  next  greatest  seats  of  the 
manufacture,  within  the  county,  are  Oldhara,  Rochdale,  Bolton,  Bury, 
Preston,  Wigan,  Stayley  Bridse,  Heap,  &c.  Cheshire  is,  next  to  Lancashire, 
the  principal  manufacturing  district ;  for,  though  the  number  of  mills  in  it 
(109)  be  less  than  those  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (126),  they  are 
upon  a  much  larger  scale,  employing  31,512  hands,  while  tne  latter  only 
employ  10,911.  The  Cheshire  manufacture  is  principally  carried  on  at  Hyde, 
Stockport,  Bollington,  and  Mottram.  The  manu^ture  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  is  much  diffused ;  but  the  greatest  number  of  mills  are  in  the 
parish  of  HaHfax.  The  manufacture  is,  also,  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Derbyshire,  principally  in  the  hundred  of  High  Peak,  and  in  Cum- 
berland, and  Stafford.     In  Wales  it  is  principally  confined  to  Flintshire. 

Nottinghamshire  is  the  principal  seat  of  two  rather  peculiar,  but  roost 
important  branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture  —  that  of  lace  and  of  cotton 
stockings.  The  application  of  the  stocking  frame  to  the  lace  manufacture 
was  first  attempted  by  a  watchmaker  of  the  name  of  Hammond,  in  1768 ;  but 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  attempt  were  not  completely  overcome  till 
Mr«  Heathcoat  made  some  important  alterations  and  improvements  in  the 
machinery,  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent  in  1809.  The  lace,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  bobbin  net,  product  on  Mr.  Heathcoat's  frames,  having 
seriously  affected  the  manufacture  of  pillow  lace,  or  lac6  wrought  by  the 
hand,  his  machines  became  the  object  ot  attack  by  the  workmen;  who,  under 
the  name  of  Luddites,  maintained,  for  a  lengthened  period,  a  formidable 
combination  against  them.  But  this  conspiracy  bem^  suppressed,  and 
Mr.  Heathcoat's  patent  having  expired  in  1823,  and  various  improvements 
having  been  since  effected  in  the  manufacture,  it  has  wonderfully  increased. 
The  beauty  and  cheapness  of  the  fabric  are  such,  that  it  has  not  only  de- 
stroyed the  old  manufacture  of  pillow  lace  in  this  country,  but  in  Belgium 
and  France  I  Instead  of  smuggling  French  lace  into  England,  English  lace 
is  now  very  largely  smuggled  into  France.  Mr.  Felkm  of  Nottingham, 
who,  besides  being  engaged  in  the  trade,  is  advantageously  known  by  his 
statistical  researches,  estimated  the  total  hands  employed  in  the  bobbin  net 
trade  in  1833  at  159,300,  and  the  value  of  the  manufacture  at  1,850,000/. 

The  cotton  stocking  manufacture  is  principally  carried  on  in  Nottingham- 
shire, and  partly  also  m  Derbyshire,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  some  other 
places.  The  total  number  ot  frames  employed  in  1833,  were  estimated,  by 
Mr.  Felkin,  at  16,300;  the  stockings  made  at  2,830,000  dozen  pairs,  and 
their  value  at  880,000/.  During  the  same  year,  there  were  exported  468,000 
dozen  pairs  of  stockings,  supposed  to  be  worth  257,931/. 

Lanarkshire,  and  the  contiguous  county  of  Renfrew,  have  always  been  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Scotch  cotton  manufacture.  Some  of  the  fabrics  made 
at  Glasgow  and  Paisley  are  of  almost  unrivalled  beauty  and  fineness.  The 
first  steam-engine  for  the  spinning  of  cotton,  erected  in  Scotland,  was  con- 
structed so  late  as  1792.  Mr.  Leonard  Horner,  one  of  the  Factory  Inspectors, 
reported,  in  1833,  that  ''In  Scotland  there  are  134  cotton  mills;  that, 
with  the  exception  of  some  large  establishments  at  Aberdeen,  and  one  at 
Stanley,  near  Perth,  the  cotton  manufacture  is  almost  confined  to  Glasgow, 
and  the  country  immediately  adjoining,  to  a  distance  of  about  25  miles 
radius ;  and  all  these  country  mills,  even  including  the  great  work  at  Stanley, 
are  connected  with  Glasgow  houses,  or  in  the  Glasgow  trade.  In  Lanark- 
shire, in  which  Glasgow  is  situated,  there  are  74  cotton  factories ;  in  Ren- 
frewshire, 41;  in  Dunbartonshire,  4;  in  Bute,  2;  in  Argyle,  2;  and  in 
Perth,  1,  &c." 

According  to  the  official  returns  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  (vol.  iv. 
p.  386.),  there  were  in  Scotland,  in  1834,  159  cotton  factories,  employ- 
ing, in  all,  32,580  hands. 

The  cotton  manufacture  of  Ireland  ia  of  very  inferior  importance,  not 
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merely  to  that  of  England,  but  even  to  that  of  Scotland.  Latterly,  however, 
it  has  made  a  rapid  pro^se.  It  ia  principally  situated  in  Bellast  and  its 
vicinity,  or  in  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Down,  and  Armagh ;  but  there  are 
fiutories  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  in  other  places.  Contrary  to  the 
anticipations  of  most  of  those  engaged  in  it,  the  increase  of  the  manufacture 
baa  been  most  rapid  since  the  repeal  of  what  were  falsely  called  protecting 
duties,  laid  on  English  cottons  when  imported  into  Ireland ;  the  real  effect  of 
which  was  to  make  the  manufacturers  depend  for  success  rather  on  custoni- 
house  regulations  than  on  their  own  skill  and  enterprise.  The  scarcity  and 
bad  quahly  of  Irish  coal  forma  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  extension 
of  the  manufacture  in  Ireland.  MoEt  of  the  coal  used  in  Belfast  is,  in  fact, 
iinported  from  Britain.  In  1834,  there  were  in  Ireland  JiS  cotton  factories, 
efflfflpying  Mil  hands.  In  November,  1835, there  were  in  Belfast  10  cotton 
mills,  employing  3,550  work-people.     We  subjoin  a 

Table  exhibiting  the  Number  of  Cotton  Facbiriei  in  each  County  of  England,  and 
in  Wales,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland;  with  the  Diacription  and  Amount  of  the 
Motive  Force  and  the  Number  and  Ages  of  Penons  employed.  —  (_Papm  pub- 
Ktkid  bf  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  iv.  p.  382.  &e.) 


The  number  of  work-people  employed  in  mdla 
diners  a  little  from  the  number  in  Mr.  Baines's 
known  to  be  sundry  omissions  in  the  table ;  and  it  ia,  moreover,  impossible, 
owing  to  the  changes  that  are  always  taking  place,  to  form  any  posiuve  con- 
clusioa  «s  to  the  number  of  hands  engaged  in  cotton  factories  at  any 
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particulv  period,  from  knowii^  the  number  engaged  at  some  antecedent 
period.  At  present  (January,  1836)  the  manufacture  IB  in  a  state  of  almost 
unexampled  progress.  It  appears,  from  a  statement  of  Dr.  Kay,  the  assigtant 
Poor  Law  Commissioner  for  the  Lancashire  (tistrict,  dated  the  Hd  of  July, 
]S3d,  that  there  were  then  as  many  factories,  principally  cotton,  in  the  course 
of  being  erected,  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  as  would  require  an  outlay  of  3,T53,00(U.  of  capital,  employ  a 
motive  power  equal  to  7,507  horses,  and  (umish  employment  for  no  fewer 
than  4o,042  mill  hands.  —  (1st  Report  of  Poor  Law  Commiitionert,  1835.) 
These  mills  Dr.  Kay  supposes  would,  be  all  constructed  and  at  work  in  a  year 
and  a  half  or  two  years  from  July,  1835.  Hence,  even  Che  most  exageerated 
estimates  of  the  magnitude  of  this  wonderful  manufacture  must  speediW  fall 
short  of  the  reality.  Its  progress  outstrips  the  antidpatioiis  even  of  themoat 
sanguine. 
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fVagn,  —  The  wages  of  the  adults  engaged  in  factories  are  in  general  high, 
many  of  them  earning  from  3t.  6d.  to  6i,  6ti,  a  day,  and  some  more.  Em- 
ployment in  lactones  is  also  remarkably  steady,  not  depending,  like  work 
carried  on  out  of  doors,  on  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  other  uncertain  con- 
tingencies, but  is  prosecuted  almost  without  interruption.  Hence  the  Nuperior 
condition  of  the  factory  work-people.  Such  of  them  as  are  provident  are  in 
decidedly  comfortable  circumstances.  'Hieir  money  wages  have  somewhat 
declined  since  the  peace,  but  they  have  not  declined  to  any  thing  like  the 
extent  that  the  prices  of  bread,  beef,  clothes,  and  almost  evei^  necessary  and 
useful  article,  have  done ;  so  that  the  manufacturing  part  of  the  population 
possess,  at  this  moment,  a  greater  command  over  the  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences of  life,  and  are  in  decidedly  more  comfortable  circuniscanccs,  than 
at  any  former  period. 

Mr.  Cowell,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Factory  Inquiry,  obtained,  when 
at  Manchester  in  1S33,  accurate  returns  from  151  of  the  principal  mills  in 
that  town  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  in  the  adjoining  manulacturing 
districts  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  emplojing  48,645  hands,  specifying  the 
departments  in  which  they  were  respectively  employed ;  the  number,  sex, 
and  age  of  those  employed  in  each;  and  the  wages  earned  by  each  cIhbb 
during  the  month  and  week  ending  the  *th  of  May,  1833.  These  returns 
have  been  very  carefully  classified  and  set  in  different  points  of  view  by 
Mr,  Cowell.    The  general  results  are  as  follows :  — 

Table  distributing  the  4S,(>45  Hindi  into  Eight  different  Branches  or  Departments 
of  Coilaa-workiiig,  and  showing  the  Aggregati!  Ndt  Eirnjnga  of  the  whole 
Number  of  the  Operatives  in  each  Branch,  and  the  Average  Nett  Earnings  of  an 
Operative  in  each  for  69  Hours'  Work. 
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Perhaps,  however,  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  statement  aa  to  the 
wages  paid  to  the  labourers  in  cotton  Tactories,  and  other  descriptions  of 
work-people,  in  HBOchester,  is  contained  in  the  following  table,  applicsiile  to 
1838,  since  which  there  has  been  no  material  change,  drawn  up  by  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce :  — 
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Subjoined  is  an  account  of  the  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  provision 
in  Manchester  from  1BS6  to  ]e3S,  both  inclurive,  also  drawn  up  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce :  — 
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These  authentic  statements  fully  demonstrate  that,  as  respects  wages,  the 
condition  of  the  work-people  employed  in  cotton  factories  is  eminently 
prosperous.  And  yet  every  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  factory 
system  must  be  aware,  that  every  now  and  then  all^ations  are  put  forth  of 
the  injury  done  the  work-people  by  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery ; 
and  statements  without  number  have  been  published,  contrasting  the  nearly 
stationary  amount  of  their  wages  with  the  vast  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
work  they  have  to  perform.  Mr.  Cowell,  however,  in  the  most  important 
and  valuable,  as  well  as  original,  paper  contained  in  the  Heports  of  the 
Factory  Commissioners,  has  shown  the  fallacy  of  these  representations,  and 
has  proved,  by  a  careful  and  elaborate  deduction,  that  neither  has  been  nor 
can  be  impeached,  that  improvements  in  machinery  invariably  increase,  ai  one 
and  the  same  time,  the  profits  of  the  mUl-owner  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen. 
This  might  have  been  establisned  on  general  grounds;  but  Mr.  C!owell,  whose 
diligence  cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  has  proved,  by  comparing  and 
carefully  digesting  returns,  obtained  from  the  wide  basis  already  referred  to, 
that  such  is,  in  aU  cases,  the  immediate  effect  of  improvements. 

Spinners  are  paid  according  to  a  fixed  scale  of  prices,  dqpending  on  the 
work  done,  and  which  decreases  when  the  quantity  of  yam  they  produce  in 
equal  spaces  of  time  is  increased.  But  the  ratio  of  the  decrease  of  price  is 
less  than  that  of  the  increase  of  work ;  so  that  when  a  workman  is  able,  by  the 
assistance  of  improved  machinery,  to  produce,  in  a  given  time,  a  third  or  a 
half  more  yarn  than  previously,  his  wages  do  not  fall  a  third  or  a  half,  but  in 
some  less  proportion  :  so  that  he,  as  well  as  his  master,  reaps  a  direct  and 
immediate  advantage  from  the  improvement  of  machinery ;  while,  owing 
to  the  fall  that  takes  place  in  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article,  the 
demand  for  it  is  extended,  and  the  manufacture  kept  on  the  increase.  We 
shall  give  an  example  of  this. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Cowell  tells  us,  a  spinner  could  produce,  in  two  fine  spinning 
mills  in  Manchester,  16lbs.  of  yarn  of  the  fineness  of  200  hanks  to  the  pound, 
from  mules  carrying  from  300  to  324  spindles,  working  69  hoivs  a  week ;  the 
quantity  that  he  turned  off  in  69  hours  more  frequently  exceeding  16  lbs. 
than  falling  short  of  it.  Now,  according  to  the  list  of  prices,  the  spinner  who 
produces  IBlbs.  of  yarn  of  No.  200.,  on  mules  of  the  power  of  from  300  to 
324  spindles,  is  paid  3f.  6^^.  per  pound.  This  gives  545.  for  his  gross  receipts, 
out  of  which  he  had  to  pay  13f.  for  assistants,  leaving  4U.  for  his  nett  earn- 
ings. But  the  power  of  the  mules  has  since  been  doubled,  that  is,  they  now 
carry  648  spindles  instead  of  from  300  to  324,  and  the  same  spinner  produces 
32  lbs.  of  yarn,  of  the  fineness  of  200  hanks  to  the  pound,  in  69  hours ;  for 
this  he  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  2s,  5d,  per  pound  (mstead  of  3s.  6d.).     His 

Soss  receipts  are,  therefore,  immediately  raised  to  77i.  4d,  (32  X  2s.  5d.^. 
e  now,  however,  requires  five  assistants  to  help  him,  and,  averaging  then: 
cost  at  5s.  6d.  each,  their  labour  will  cost  him  25s.,  or,  to  avoid  all  cavil,  say  27i., 
which,  being  deducted  from  his  gross  receipts,  leaves  50s.  4</.  for  his  nett 
wages  —  that  is,  9i.  4d.  more  than  he  received  when  he  only  produced  half 
the  yam.  —  (^Supplemental  Factory  Report,  D.  I.) 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that,  even  in  this  instance,  the  spinner  "  does  more 
work  for  less  wages  ^^  than  before  the  improvement.  But  such  is  not  the  fact. 
The  machine  he  is  employed  to  supermtend  does  more  work  in  the  same 
time  than  it  did  before ;  while  the  labour  of  the  spinner  remains  the  same,  or 
is,  perhaps,  lessened.  And  yet,  merely  because  ne  is  employed  to  attend  a 
more  powerful  and  efficient  machine,  he  gets  9*.  4d.  a  week,  or  nearly  1*.  7d,  a 
day,  of  additional  wages.  Now,  this  principle  holds  universally;  and  Mr.  Cowell 
was,  therefore,  justified  in  affirming,  that  "  a  spinner  earns  a  shilling,  a  pound, 
or  a  hundred  pounds,  in  less  time  at  present,  than  he  could  have  done  ten 
years  ago,  and  with  the  same  or  less  labour;  that  this  enhancement  of  his 
earnings  has  been  owing  to  improvements  of  machinery ;  that  the  progress  of 
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improvements  will  progressively  advance  his  earnings  still  higher,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  enable  a  greater  number  of  individuals  to  profit  by  the  enhanced 
rate,  than  actually  profit  by  the  present  rate.  I  assert  that  every  improve- 
ment of  cotton  machinery,  in  every  department  of  cotton  working,  has 
hitherto  had  the  effect  of  enabling  '  an  operative '  (speaking  generally  of 
every  one,  in  every  department  whatever)  to  earn  a  greater  nett  amount  of 
money,  in  any  eiven  time,  than  he  would  have  done  had  the  improvement 
not  taken  place. 

Mr.  Cowell  successfully  employs  this  important  principle  to  explain  the 
extraordinary  discrepancies  that  occur  in  the  average  rate  of  earnings  in  difierent 
mills  in  Manchester  and  its  vicinity.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that,  without 
knowing  the  quantity  of  work  done,  or  of  yam  turned  off  in  different  mills, 
the  earnings  of  those  engaged  in  them  cannot  be  compared  :  in  mills,  too, 
where  the  finest  and  best  machinery  is  employed,  the  proportion  of  non- 
adults,  or  of  unskilled  labour,  is  the  largest. 

In  the  same  way,  Mr.  Cowell  has  shown  the  nugatory  nature  of  the  state- 
ments laid  before  the  Factory  Ck>mmissioners,  as  to  the  cheapness  of  foreign 
compared  with  Enf^lish  labour.  It  may  be  true  that  a  workman  earns  30s. 
or  40«.  in  a  given  tmie,  in  a  mill  in  Manchester,  and  only  I5s,  or  20^.  in  the 
same  time  in  a  mill  in  France  or  Prussia.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
cost  of  labour  ?  Arthur  Youn^  said  that  a  labourer  in  Essex  was  cheaper  at 
Sf.  6d,  a  day,  than  a  labourer  m  Tipperary  at  5d.  Without  knowing  the 
quantity  of  work  done  in  the  mills  of  which  we  know  the  earnings  of  the 
workmen,  we  have  no  ground  whatever  for  affirming  that  the  labour  per- 
formed by  the  one  who  gets  the  least  money  is  really  the  cheapest. 

But,  if  we  knew  this,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  stories 
about  the  great  cheapness  of  labour  on  the  Continent  would  be  found  to  be 
about  as  authentic  as  fairy  tales.  Mr.  Edwin  Rose,  who  had  been  practically 
employed  as  an  operative  engineer  in  different  factories  in  France  and 
Germany,  on  being  examined  by  Mr.  Cowell,  stated  distinctly,  that  it  took 
twice  the  number  of  hands  to  perform  most  kinds  of  factory  work  in 
France,  Switzerland,  &c.,  that  it  did  in  England ;  and  that  wages  there,  if 
estimated  by  the  onl v  standard  good  for  any  thing,  —  that  is,  by  the  work 
done,  —  were  higher  than  in  England!  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
truth,  and  nothmg  more. 

Hand4oom  Weavers,  —  It  may  be  right  to  observe  that  the  above  state- 
ments, as  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  work-people  engaged  in  the 
cotton  trade,  apply  only  to  those  employed  in  factories ;  that  is,  to  spinners, 
warpers,  dressers,  dyers,  printers,  power-loom  weavers,  &c. ;  but  that  they 
do  not  apply  to  those  employed  out  of  the  factories,  or  to  the  hand-loom 
weavers.  The  condition  of  the  latter,  we  regret  to  say,  has  long  been  one  of 
great  misery  and  destitution.  We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  a  creat  deal 
of  misconception  exists  with  respect  to  it.  We  doubt  much,  notwithstanding 
the  currency  of  the  opposite  opinion,  whether  the  hand-loom  weavers  have 
been  matenally  injured  by  the  introduction  of  the  power-looms.  Had  the 
weavers  been  in  a  prosperous  state  before  they  were  exposed  to  this  new 
competition,  there  would  have  been  plausible  ^roimds,  at  least,  for  con- 
cludmg  that  it  had  been  maihly  instrumental  in  smking  them  into  their  pre- 
sent hopeless  situation.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  condition  of  the  weavers 
when  the  power-looms  were  only  beginning  to  be  talked  of  was  very  little,  if 
any  thing,  better  than  at  present.  So  far  back  as  1808,  Mr.  William  Rad- 
clifie,  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  dressing-machine,  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  manufacture,  was  examined  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  claims  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cartwright, 
the  inventor  of  the  power-loom,  to  a  public  reward ;  when  he  made  the 
following  statement :  —  "  To  that  part  of  your  question,  whether  I  think  the 
general  adoption  of  the  loom  by  power  will  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
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weavers  in  the  old  way,  I  answer,  no.  In  the  first  place,  their  situation, 
for  the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  has  been  such,  that  it  cannot  be  made 
worse  ,*  as  during  that  time,  generally  speaking,  they  have  neither  been  able 
to  pay  rents  nor  buy  themselves  clothes ;  all  their  earnings  have  barcfy  been 
fuficint  to  keep  them  alive;  and  men  who  have  families  to  support  are 
obliged  to  work  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  in  the  day  to  do  this."  Nor 
was  this  distress  temporary  merely.  From  1806,  when  this  striking  evidence 
was  given,  down  to  1818,  when  there  were  not  more  than  2,000  power-looms 
in  Lancashire,  the  weavers  were  exposed  to  similar  privations.  Their  waees 
have  fluctuated  since,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  prosperity  of  the  trade; 
but,  a  few  short  intervals  excepted,  they  have  always  been  so  ruinously  low, 
as  to  be  altogether  inadequate  to  support  them  in  any  thing  approaching  to 
comfort. 

But  it  will  probably  be  said,  that,  how  much  soever  the  condition  of  the 
hand-loom  weavers  may  have  been  depressed  in  1808  or  1818,  the  subsequent 
extension  of  the  manufacture  would  have  insured  its  being  very  roateriaUy 
improved,  but  for  the  introduction  of  the  power-looms.  This,  however,  is  a 
very  questionable  pro^sition.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the  extraordinary 
progress  of  the  manufacture  of  late  years  is  certainly  ascribable  to  the  em- 
ployment of  power-looms;  but,  supposing  Dr.  Cartwright's  invention  had 
not  come  into  the  field,  and  that  the  progress  of  the  manu^ture  had,  not- 
withstanding, been  equally  great,  still  we  doubt  whether  the  situation  of  the 
weavers  would  have  been  materially  different  from  what  it  now  is.  The 
truth  is,  that  their  low  wages  are  not  occasioned  by  the  competition  of  the 
power-looms,  but  bi/  the  easy  nature  of  their  emploifment.  The  following 
remarks  of  Mr.  Baines  seem  to  be  (juite  decisive  as  to  this  point :  — '*  The 
labour  of  the  cotton-loom  requires  kttle  strength,  and  still  less  skill ;  it  may 
be  performed  by  a  boy  or  girl  of  12  years  old,  and  may  be  quickly  learned  by 
men  who  have  been  brought  up  to  any  other  employment.  It  is  obvious, 
that  that  which  is  only  a  child's  labour  can  be  remunerated  only  by  a  child's 
wages.  In  point  of  fact,  women  and  children  are  continually  put  to  the 
loom :  weavers,  who  have  not  an  opportunity  of  sending  their  children  to 
mills,  teach  them  to  weave  as  soon  &s  they  are  able  to  throw  the  shuttle. 
Thus  this  department  of  labour  is  greatly  overstocked,  and  the  price  necessarily 
falb.  The  evil  is  aggravated  by  the  multitudes  of  Irish  who  have  fiocked  into 
Lancashire,  some  of  whom,  having  been  linen  weavers,  naturally  resort  to  the 
loom,  and  others  learn  to  weave  as  the  easiest  employment  they  can  adopt. 
Accustomed  to  a  wretched  mode  of  living  in  their  own  country,  they  are  con- 
tented with  wages  that  would  starve  an  English  labourer.  They  have,  in  fact, 
so  lowered  the  rate  of  wages,  as  to  drive  many  of  the  English  out  of  the  em- 
ployment, and  to  drag  down  those  who  remain  in  it  to  their  own  level.  It  is 
manifest  that  these  are  reasons  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  long  con- 
tinued and  extreme  depression  of  the  hand-loom  weavers :  and  as  they  are 
incapable  of  remedy  so  long  as  the  employment  itself  exists,  the  introduction 
of  tne  power-loom,  which  must  put  an  end  to  it,  is  to  be  hailed  as  a  national 
blessing." 

The  greatest  improvement  that  could  possibly  take  place,  at  present,  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  would  be  the  general  transfer  of  tne  hand-loom 
weavers  to  the  factories  in  the  progress  of  being  built.  A  transfer  of 
this  sort  has  occurred  to  some  extent;  but  it  is  checked  partly  by  the 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  wages  of  hand-loom  weavers  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  partly  by  expectations  of  relief  founded  on 
legislative  interference,  and  partly  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  weavers  to  enter 
factories,  and  to  submit  to  the  strict  discipline  that  is  necessarily  kept  up  in 
them.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  sooner  or  later,  they  will  be  dnven 
from  their  business.  The  increased  wages  they  are  now  receiving  acts  as  a 
premium  upon  the  erection  of  power-looms,  which  not  only  do  their  work 
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cheaper,  but  better.  The  only  resource,  in  fact,  for  the  weaver  is  to  bring 
up  his  children  to  other  employments ;  and  to  embrace  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  of  leaving  the  busmess  himself.  All  attempts  to  interfere  with 
the  natural  rate  of  wages,  by  the  formation  of  what  have  been  called  Boards 
of  Trade,  or  otherwise,  arc  mere  quackery  and  delusion.  They  might,  if  it 
were  seriously  attempted  to  carrv  them  into  practice,  do  much  injury  to  the 
manufacture ;  but  it  is  a  contradiction  and  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  they 
should  do  any  good  to  the  weavers.  Their  only  resource  is  to  abandon  their 
business. 

Health  of  the  Labourers  emplot/ed  m  Cotton  Factories*  —  This  is  a  subject  as 
to  which  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misrepresentation.  Children,  that  is, 
young  persons  between  the  ages  of  9  and  14  years,  as  well  as  adults,  are 
largely  employed  in  factories ;  and,  while  the  health  and  morals  of  the  latter 
are  said  to  suffer  severely,  the  former  have  been  described  as  being  stunted 
in  their  growth,  and  rendered  decrepit  and  miserable  for  life,  by  the  prolonged 
confinement,  drudgery,  and  ill  treatment  to  which  they  arc  exposed.  These 
representations  of  the  injurious  effects  of  what  has  been  called  white  slavery 
were  at  length  embodied  in  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1832.  We  believe,  however,  that  we  run  little  risk  in  affirming 
that  this  report  contains  more  false  statements  and  exaggerated  represent- 
ations than  any  other  document  of  the  kind  ever  laid  before  the  legislature. 
It  made  a  great  sensation ;  and  the  discussions  to  which  it,  or  rather  the 
proposal  that  grew  out  of  it,  for  limiting  factory  labour  to  10  hours  a  day, 
gave  rise,  induced  government  to  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire,  on  the 
spot,  into  the  actual  condition  of  the  labourers,  and  especially  of  the  children, 
employed  in  factories.  This  commission,  to  whose  reports  we  have  already 
referred,  collected  a  great  deal  of  valuable  and  authentic  information ;  and 
much  light  has  since  been  thrown  on  the  question  of  factory  labour.  It  were 
absurd  to  pretend,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  statements  and  represent- 
ations as  to  its  pernicious  influence  have  been  proved  to  be  wholly  destitute 
of  foundation ;  but  they  have  been  shown  to  be  very  greatly  exaggerated. 
That  great  inattention  to  cleanliness,  and  some  very  revolting  abuses,  have 
existed  in  some  factories,  particularly  in  those  of  the  smaller  class,  is  quite 
certain.  But  the  instances  of  abuse  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  total 
number ;  and,  speaking  generally,  factory  work-people,  including  non-adults, 
are  as  healthy  and  contented  as  any  class  of  the  community  obliged  to  earn 
their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

We  do  not,  however,  know  that  we  should  object  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
children,  from  9  to  13  years  of  ase,  from  factories,  provided  we  had  any 
reasonable  security  that  they  would  be  moderately  well  attended  to  and 
instructed  at  home.  But  no  such  security  is  to  be  looked  for.  The  parents 
of  such  children  frequently  want  the  ability,  oflencr  the  opportunity,  and 
sometimes  the  wish,  to  keep  them  at  home  in  any  thing  like  a  decent 
condition ;  to  provide  them  with  instruction,  or  to  impress  on  them  the  im- 
portance of  habits  of  cleanliness,  sobriety,  and  industry.  Were  they  turned 
out  of  the  factories,  few  would  either  go  to  the  country  or  to  school.  Four 
fifths  of  them  would  be  thrown  loose  upon  tlie  streets,  to  acquire  a  taste  for 
idleness,  and  to  be  early  initiated  in  the  vicious  practices  prevalent  amongst 
the  dregs  of  the  populace  in  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  and  other  great 
towns.  Whatever  may  be  the  state  of  society  in  these  towns,  we  hesitate 
not  to  say,  that  it  would  have  been  ten  times  worse  but  for  the  factories.  They 
have  been  their  best  and  most  important  academies.  Besides  taking  the 
children  out  of  harm's  way,  they  have  imbued  them  with  regular,  orderly, 
and  industrious  habits.  Their  earnings  are  considerable,  and  are  a  material 
assistance  to  their  parents ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  make  them  perform 
their  tasks  with  a  zeal  and  alacrity  that  is  rarely  manifested  by  apprentices 
serving  without  pay,  merely  that  they  may  learn  some  art,  trade,  or  mystery. 
Many  factories  have  also  day  schools  or  Sunday  schools,  or  both,  attached 
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to  them,  which  the  children  attend.  But,  independently  of  this,  the  training 
they  undergo  in  fiictories  b  o£  inestimable  value,  and  ia  not  more  conducive 
to  their  own  interests  than  to  those  of  the  public. 

We  subjoin  some  conclusive  extracts  as  to  the  state  of  the  adult  and  non- 
adult  work-people  employed  in  factories,  fix>m  the  valuable  report  of 
Mr.  Tufnell,  one  of  the  commissioners  who  travelled  in  Lancashire :  — 

**  Of  all  the  common  prejudices  that  exist  with  respect  to  factory  labour, 
there  is  none  more  unfounded  than  that  which  ascribes  to  it  excessive  tedium 
and  irksomeness  above  other  occupations,  owing  to  its  being  carried  on  in  con- 
junction with  the  '  unceasing  motion  of  the  steam-engine.'  In  an  estiMishment 
for  spinning  or  weaving  cotton,  all  the  hard  work  is  performed  by  the  steam- 
engine,  which  leaves  for  the  attendant  no  manual  labour  at  all,  and  literally 
nothing  to  do  in  general,  but  at  intervals  to  perform  some  delicate  operation, 
such  as  joining  the  threads  that  break,  taking  the  cops  of  the  spindles,  &c. 
And  it  is  so  far  from  being  true  that  the  labour  in  a  factory  is  incessant  becaiiie 
the  motion  of  the  steam-engine  is  incessant,  that  the  fact  is,  that  the  labour  is 
not  incessant  on  that  vei^  account,  because  it  is  performed  in  conjunction 
with  the  steam-engine.  Of  all  manufacturing  employments,  those  are  by  far 
the  most  irksome  and  incessant  in  which  steam-engines  are  not  employed ; 
and  the  way  to  prevent  an  employment  being  incessant  is  to  introduce  a 
steam-engine  into  it.  And  these  remains,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  apply 
peculiarly  to  the  labour  of  children  in  cotton  factories.  Three  fourths  ot  the 
children  so  employed  are  engaged  in  piecing  at  the  mules,  which,  when  they 
have  receded  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  from  the  frame,  leave  nothing  to 
be  done,  —  not  even  attention  is  required  from  spinner  or  piecer,  but  both 
stand  idle  for  a  time,  which,  if  the  spinning  «  fine,  lasts  m  general  tiiree 
fourths  of  a  minute  or  more.  Consequently,  in  these  eatabhshmenta,  if  a 
child  remains  during  twelve  hours  a  day,  for  nine  hours  he  perfbrms  no 
actual  labour.  A  spinner  told  me  that  during  these  intervals  he  had  read 
through  several  books.  The  scavengers,  who  have  been  said  to  be  '  con- 
stantly in  a  state  of  grief,  always  in  terror,  and  every  moment  they  have  fx> 
spare  stretched  all  their  length  upon  the  floor  in  a  state  of  perspiration,* 
i  have  seen  idle  for  four  minutes  at  a  time,  and  certidnly  could  not  find  that 
they  ever  displayed  any  symptoms  of  the  condition  described  in  this  extract 
from  the  Report  of  the  Factory  Committee. 

'*  The  objections  urged  against  the  factory  system,  from  its  collecting  a 
large  number  of  persons  together  under  one  roof,  are  equally  unfounded.  In 
truth,  so  completely  erroneous  is  this  notion,  that  the  complaint  ought  to  be 
just  the  reverse, — that  there  are  not  enough  large  factories,  and  too  many 
small  ones.  I  invariably  found  that  the  li^e  factories  were  those  in  which 
the  health,  general  comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  workmen  were  most 
attended  to,  and  where  they  were  the  best  off  in  every  respect.  And  it  would 
be  an  extraordinary  circumstance  if  it  were  not  so.  When  a  large  body  of 
workmen  are  collected  together  under  one  employer,  he  is  enabled  to  allow 
them  many  indulgences,  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  but  which  would 
cause  a  serious  outlay  to  the  proprietor  of  «  small  establishment.  It  is  the 
interest  of  a  master  manu&cturer  to  do  all  that  is  in  his  power  to  accommodate 
his  men,  as  he  thereby  is  enabled  to  attract  the  best  workmen  into  his  employ, 
owing  to  the  good  repute  which  his  fiiotory  will  bear  among  them ;  therefore,  a 
lai^e  establishment  is  certain  to  be  best  related,  as  it  can  be  most  cheaply 
well  regulated.  Accordingly,  the  greatest  mills  I  always  found  to  be  the 
cleanest,  the  machinery  most  securely  fenced  off,  and  the  hands  of  the 
neatest  and  most  respectable  appearance.  In  Messrs.  Birley  and  Kirii's 
mill,  the  largest  in  Manchester,  the  workmen  are  allowed  as  much  hot  water 
as  thev  please  at  tea-time  without  charge,  and  persons  are  employed  to  take 
it  to  them.  In  Messrs.  Strutt's  mill,  at  Belp^,  each  hand  is  allowed  a  pint 
of  good  tea  or  coffee;  with  sugar  and  milk,  for  one  halfpenny,  and  medical 
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assistance  gratis :  a  dancing  room  is  also  found  for  them  in  this  establish- 
ment. It  could  never  answer  to  put  up  a  copper  to  heat  water  for  20  or  30 
persons ;  nor  could  tea  or  coffee  be  sold  at  this  price,  unless  a  large  number 
were  supplied  with  it.  Mr.  Ashton  can  afford  to  pay  for  all  the  surgical  assist- 
ance that  is  yearly  required  by  his  1,173  workmen,  as  he  can  contract  for  it 
at  6  guineas  a  year :  did  he  employ  only  a  twelfth  part  of  that  number,  he 
assuredly  could  not  get  a  surgeon  to  take  the  contract  at  a  twelfth  part  of 
6  evineas.  Mr.  Bott  undertakes  to  attend  to  all  the  ailments  of  the  ope- 
ratives in  Messrs.  Lichfield's  mills,  on  payment  of  a  halfpenny  each  weekly : 
he  certainly  would  refuse  to  attend  20  persons  for  eighteenpence  a  week.'* 

The  notion  so  generally  entertained,  that  factory  labour  is  unfavourable  to 
health  and  longevity,  has  been  completely  disproved.  Mr.  Rickards,  the 
extremely  well  informed  inspector  for  the  Lancashire  district,  states  the 
result  of  his  inquiries,  and  of  those  of  the  surgeons  having  the  charge  of 
factories  to  be,  that  **  factory  labour  is  decided^  not  injurious  to  heaUh  or 
longevity,  compared  with  other  employments" 

The  stories  as  to  the  vicious  morals  and  profligacy  of  the  persons  employed 
in  factories,  have  also  been  shown  to  be  without  any  real  foundation  what- 
ever. The  rectors  of  St.  John's  and  St.  Paul's,  Manchester,  the  chaplain  of 
the  Manchester  jail,  and  various  dissenting  clergymen  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  factory  population,  were  closely  examined  by  Mr.  Tufnell  as  to  this 
point;  and  their  evidence  goes  to  show,  that  the  morals  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  mills  are  quite  as  good  as  those  of  any  other  class  of  people,  and 
that  they  have  been  materially  improved  —  by  means  of  Sunday  schools,  and 
otherwise  —  during  the  last  12  years.  But,  notwithstanding  what  has  now 
been  stated,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  legislature  did  right  in  prohibiting 
altogether  the  employment  of  children  in  mills  under  9  years  of  age.  The 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  work  in  factories  is,  however,  a  matter  of  great 
nicety  and  difficulty ;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  arm  the  inspectors 
with  powers  for  the  prevention  of  abuse,  than  to  interfere  in  any  other  way. 
It  has,  in  most  instances,  been  found  quite  impracticable  to  act  on  the  clauses 
in  the  late  act  as  to  education ;  and  the  plan  for  having  relays  of  children 
has  alsa,  for  the  most  part,  failed.  The  less,  generally  speaking,  the  cotton 
trade  is  tampered  with  the  better.  It  is  not  indebted  for  any  part  of  its  rise 
to  legislative  encouragement  or  protection,  and  we  hope  no  one  may  ever  be 
able  truly  to  affirm,  that  when  the  legislature  did  interfere  its  progress  was 
retarded. 

**  It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  says  Mr.  Rickards,  **  that  most  of  the  wonderftil 
discoveries  which  have  raised  these  manufactures  to  their  present  unrivalled 
superiority,  such  as  roller  spinning,  the  jenny,  the  carding-machine,  the 
mule,  &c.,  owe  their  existence  to  the  natural  genius  of  uneducated  men, 
moving  only  in  the  class  of  common  workmen  or  labourers ;  —  this  is  their 
proud  boast.  The  improvements  through  which  they  have  attained  their 
present  perfection  are  all  ascribable  to  the  same  class;  whilst,  I  believe,  it 
may  be  safely  added,  that  every  one  of  the  ereat  fortunes  and  immense 
establishments  existing  in  the  manufacturing  districts  may  be  traced  to  the 
minute  savings  of  common  operatives,  who,  from  the  smallest  of  small 
beginnings,  have,  by  prudence,  skill,  and  unremitting  perseverance  and  in- 
dustry, raised  themselves,  with  unexampled  rapidity,  to  a  pinnacle  of  wealth 
and  importance  which,  but  for  its  existence,  could  scarcely  be  believed.  This, 
then,  is  a  state  of  society,  with  its  magnificent  institutions,  essentially  popular 
in  its  origin ;  its  progress  and  present  results  owing  little  to  science,  — 
nothing  to  patronage,  —  but  all  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  natural  genius  and 
practical  experience ;  often  obstructed,  but  never  encouraged,  by  legislative 
enactments ;  and,  consequently,  exhibiting  a  striking  example  of  the  benefits 
of  non-interference,  in  matters  where  nothing  is  wanting  but  equal  protection 
and  security  to  insure  splendid  success." 
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Sect.  IV.     Linen  Manufacture, 

The  linen  manufacture  has  been  prosecuted  in  England  for  a  very  long 
period,  but  until  of  late  years  its  progress  has  been  inconsiderable,  compared, 
at  least,  with  the  progress  made  in  other  branches  of  manufacture.  This 
seems  to  be  partly  owing  to  the  attempts  to  bolster  up  and  encourage  the 
manufacture  m  Ireland,  partly  to  the  absurd  restrictions  that  were  for  a 
lengthened  period  laid  on  the  importation  of  foreign  flax  and  hemp,  and 
partly  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture;  fabrics  of  cotton 
having,  to  a  considerable  extent,  superseded  those  of  linen. 

Mills  for  the  spinning  of  flax  were  first  constructed  at  Darlington.  Pre- 
viously to  their  introduction,  about  45  years  ago,  the  manufacture  was  in  a 
very  depressed  state ;  the  German  and  Belgian  spinners  beins  so  superior  to 
ours,  that  we  derived  the  greater  part  of  our  linens  from  Flanders  and  the 
north  of  Europe.  But  the  introduction  of  spinning  by  machinery,  and  the 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in  it,  and  in  bleaching,  &c.,  have  raised  us 
to  the  same  level  as  the  foreigner,  and  in  some  departments  given  us  an 
advantage  over  him ;  so  that,  besides  supplying  our  own  markets  with  linen, 
we  now  export  large  quantities. 

The  manufacture  is  at  present  principally  carried  on  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire ;  its  chief  seat  being  in  Leeds  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  in 
Lancashire,  Dorset,  Durham,  and  Salop.  Of  16,193  individuals  employed  in 
flax  mills  within  England  and  Wales  in  1835,  9,438  were  in  the  West  Riding, 
and  of  these  about  a  half  belong  to  Leeds  and  the  adjacent  township  of 
Holbeck.  One  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  empire,  that  of  Messrs.  Marshall, 
employing  from  1,100  to  1,250  hands,  is  in  the  latter.  The  principal  flax 
mills  out  of  Leeds  are  situated  on  the  Nidd  and  its  tributary  streams,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Knaresborough,  Ripley,  and  Pateley. 

Lancashire,  which,  afler  the  West  Riding,  is  the  next  greatest  seat  of  the 
English  linen  manufacture,  had,  in  1835,  3,024  individuals  employed  in  flax 
mills.  Formerly,  about  half  the  sailcloth  required  for  the  use  of  the  navy 
was  manufactured  at  Warrington;  but  the  manufacture  has  declined  since 
the  peace,  though  it  is  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  is 
also  a  large  manufactory  of  canvas  at  Freckleton,  near  Garstang.  The 
manufacture  in  the  other  English  counties  is  but  inconsiderable. 

Scotch  Linen  Manufacture.  —  The  linen  manufacture  was  long  reckoned 
the  staple  branch  of  industry  carried  on  in  Scotland.  But  such  were  the 
narrow  lunits  within  which  it  was  confined,  that  at  the  period  of  the  Union, 
in  1707,  its  total  product  is  not  supposed  to  have  exceeded  1,500,000  yards  a 
year.  In  1727  a  board  of  trustees  was  established  for  the  superintendence 
and  improvement  of  the  manufacture.  It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  the 
institution  of  this  board  could,  of  itself,  be  of  any  material  service ;  but 
considerable  bounties  and  premiums  being,  at  the  same  time,  given  on  the 
production  and  exportation  of  linen,  the  manufacture  went  on  increasing ; 
the  quantity  stamped  for  sale  in  1750  having  amounted  to  7,572,000  yards; 
and,  at  the  end  of  last  century,  to  about  20,000,000  yards.  Still,  however, 
the  manufacture  did  not  increase  so  fast  as  cotton,  and  some  others  which 
have  not  received  any  adventitious  support,  until  machinery  began  to  be 
extensively  employed  in  spinning,  &c. ;  so  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  influence  of  the  bounty  has  been  so  great  as  it  would,  at  first  sight, 
appear  to  have  been.  The  regulations  as  to  the  inspection  and  stamping  of 
the  linen  intended  for  exportation,  after  having  been  long  objected  to  by 
those  concerned,  were  abolished  in  1822  :  and  the  bounties  ceased  in  1830. 
We  subjoin 
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An  Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Linen  Cloth  manufactured  and 
stamped  for  Sale  in  Scotland,  during  the  Ten  Years  ending  with  1822 ;  being 
the  latest  Period  to  which  it  can  be  made  up. 
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d. 
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d. 

96 
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9-4 
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This  account,  which  extends  as  far  back  as  1728,  is  not,  however,  of  any 
use,  as  affording  any  certain  test  of  the  progress,  or  total  value  of  the  manu- 
facture. The  stamp  was  only  affixed  to  linen  on  which  a  bounty  was  paid ; 
that  is,  on  Unen  intended  fir  exportation.  Linen  manufactured  for  nome 
use,  or  intended  for  private  sale,  was  not  stamped.  Since  1822,  all  the 
branches  of  the  manufacture  have  made  an  astonisning  progress. 

Dundee  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Scotch,  and,  indeea,  of  the  British,  linen 
manufacture.  The  business  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  it  early  last 
century;  but  for  a  lengthened  time  it  was  quite  inconsiderable.  In  1745, 
only  74  tons  of  flax  were  imported.  From  that  period  to  1791,  the  progress 
of  the  manufacture  was  more  rapid ;  in  the  latter  year,  2,444  tons  of  flax 
and  299  tons  of  hemp  being  imported,  and  about  8,000,0()0  yards  of  linen, 
sail-cloth,  &c.  exported.  Previously  to  this  period,  all  the  yam  used  in 
the  manufacture  was  spun  upon  tne  common  hand-wheel,  partly  in  the 
town  and  partly  in  the  adjacent  country ;  but  the  spinning  of  yarn  by  ma- 
chinery began  soon  after  to  be  introduced ;  and  the  increased  facility  of  pro- 
duction consequent  to  the  erection  of  flax-mills  has  been  such,  that  the  cost 
of  the  yarn,  including,  of  course,  the  raw  material,  is  now  less  than  the  mere 
expense  of  spinning  amounted  to  30  years  ago !  The  result  has  been  the 
total  cessation  of  hand-spinning  in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and  a  wonderful 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  yam  produced  and  of  the  manufacture.  In 
1811,4  spinning-mills  had  been  constmcted  in  Dundee.  In  1831,  the  number 
was  increased  to  31,  employing  2,065  spinners  and  405  flax-dressers,  exclu- 
sive of  several  mills  erected  at  Lochee,  a  suburb  of  Dundee,  and  at  other 
places  in  the  vicinity.  During  the  last  4  years,  the  number  of  mills  has  been 
considerably  increased,  and  several  new  ones  are  now  in  progress.  The 
yarn  is  generally  bleached  before  it  is  woven.  The  goods  produced  consist 
of  imitation  Russia  sheeting,  Osnaburghs,  sail-cloth,  cotton  and  coffee 
bagging,  &c.  They  are  partly  woven  in  Dundee,  and  [lartly  in  the  acjjacent 
towns  of  Arbroath,  Forfar,  Montrose,  &c. ;  but  the  business  in  most  of  these 
towns  is  carried  on  on  account  of  the  manufacturers  of  Dundee,  and  by  their 
capital,  the  goods  being  all  brought  to  it  as  to  their  grand  depot  and  market. 
We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  imports  of  flax,  hemp,  &c.  into  Dundee,  and 
of  the  exports  of  linen,  sail-cloth,  &c.  from  the  same,  during  the  5  years 
ending  31st  of  May,  1835. 
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12,141 
6,497 
5,397 
1,124 

22,2.50 

18,092 

22,157 

26,165 

25,159 
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KXrOETS. 


JAaent. 

1831. 

1892. 

18S3. 

18S4l 

1835. 

Osnaburghs 
Sheetings 
Cotton  Bagging 
Sundries 
Sail-cloth 
Sacking    - 
Dowlas     - 
Sundries 

Totals 

Pieces. 
96,957 

131,660 
65y59'2 
7,395 
72,268 
45,893 
40,915 
11,550 

Pieces, 

8,750 
143,250 
49,036 
13,163 
85,522 
47,948 
68,448 

9,601 

Piece*. 

100,713 
148,377 
27,179 
16,793 
81,754 
57,242 
69,774 
13,374 

Pieces. 

122,191 

164,730 
30,521 
13,357 

106,677 
67,749 
52,644 
13,048 

Pieces. 

139,450 
165,959 
60,158 
12,511 
103,010 
57,177 
46,733 
13,709 

474,230 

428,718 

515,206 

570,917 

618,707 

The  exports  during  the  year  ended  31st  of  May,  1835,  amoimted  in  all  to 
between  60/X)0,000  and  70,000,000  yards,  worth  about  from  1,550,000/.  to 
1,600,000/.,  being  considerably  greater  than  the  entire  exports  from  Ireland.* 

The  machinery  used  at  Dundee  is  all  moved  by  steam-power,  and  there  is 
a  considerable  deficiency  of  water.  Several  projects  are  now  on  foot  for 
diverting  some  of  the  adjacent  streams  into  or  near  the  town,  and  there  is 
but  little  doubt  that  this  signal  improvement  will  speedily  be  effected. 

It  is  stated,  in  the  returns  as  to  Forfarshire,  under  the  last  census,  that 
there  are  engaged  in  the  linen  manufacture,  at  Dundee,  3,300  males  of  20 
years  of  age  and  upwards;  at  Arbroath,  1,200;  at  Forfar,  nearly  900;  at 
Kirriemuir,  nearly  600 ;  at  Brechin,  upwards  of  400 ;  and  at  Liif,  upwards 
of  320. 

Besides  the  district  of  which  Dundee  is  the  en^>orium,  embracing  the 
counties  of  Angus  and  Perth,  with  the  northern  part  of  Fifeshire  and  the 
southern  part  of  Kincardineshire,  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  At  Aberdeen  are  some  of 
the  largest  flax-mills  in  the  empire ;  and  these,  with  the  businesses  of  bleach- 
ing, weaving,  &c.,  dependent  upon  them,  are  supposed  to  afford  employment 
to  about  4,000  persons. 

Dunfermline  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  sorts  of 
linen  fabrics ;  such  as  fine  and  common  shirting,  damasks  and  table  linen,  &c. 
The  yam  is  spun  by  machinery,  and  the  weaving  is  executed  bv  the  hand, 
mostly  in  the  town,  but  partly  in  the  a4jacent  towns  of  KLirkcaldy,  Dysart, 
&c.  Within  these  few  years  the  beauty  of  the  patterns,  and  the  fineness 
of  the  goods,  have  been  much  improved ;  and  the  manufacture  much  ex- 
tended. It  is  stated,  in  the  official  returns  obtained  under  the  census  of 
1831,  that  2,700  males  of  20  years  and  upwards  were  employed  in  the  parish 
of  Dtinfermline,  prindpallv  in  the  weaving  of  damasks.  In  the  parish  of 
Dysart  nearly  700  are  employed  in  various  departments  of  the  manufacture. 
The  total  number  of  males,  of  the  above  age,  employed  in  the  manufacture, 
in  the  county  of  Fife,  being  about  7,500. 

It  is  believed,  that  the  first  articles  of  the  Scotch  linen  manufacture  that 
made  their  way  to  foreign  countries  were  produced  in  Paisley.  But,  after 
attaining,  in  some  departments,  to  great  excellence,  the  linen  trade  in  that 
town  b^n  gradually  to  decline,  and  has  been  nearly  superseded  by  that  of 
cotton  and  silk. 


•  The  progress  of  Dundee  has  been  quite  astonishing.  There  are  persons,  now 
living  in  the  town,  who  farmed  the  harbour  dues  at  400/.  a  year  :  last  year  they 
brought  10,416/.  ! 
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According  to  the  statements  furnished  by  the  Factory  Inspectors,  there 
were  in  Scotland,  in  1834,  170  flax  mills  in  full  operation,  employing  in  all 
13,409  hands. 

Irish  Linen  Manufiicture, — We  have  previously  noticed  the  unjustifiable 
proceedings  of  the  English  parliament  in  1698,  when  the  two  houses  ad- 
dressed William  III.,  stating  that  it  would  be  for  the  public  advantage  were 
the  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland  discouraged,  and  the  linen  manufacture 
established  in  its  stead ! — (  Ante,  p.  56.)  This  recommendation  was  carried  into 
full  effect.  The  woollen  trade,  in  which  the  Irish  had  made  some  progress, 
was  entirely  crushed.  But,  though  it  be  impossible  either  to  palliate  or 
excuse  conduct  so  illiberal  and  unjust,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  parliament 
of  England  has  always  discovered  the  greatest  readiness  to  encourage  the 
linen  manufacture  of  Ireland,  and  zealously  co-operated  with  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment in  that  view.  All  the  expensive  and  cumbrous  machinery  of  premiums, 
regulations,  bounties,  and  so  forth,  was  put  in  motion ;  and,  had  it  been 
possible  to  establish  a  manufacture  on  a  solid  foundation  by  such  means, 
they  might  have  been  expected  to  succeed  in  this  instance.  In  1711  a  board 
of  trustees  was  appointed  to  watch  over  the  progress  of  the  manufacture ; 
to  distribute  the  large  sum  annually  given  by  parliament  for  premiums ;  and 
to  provide  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  in  the  manufacture,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Under  the  superintendence  of  this  board,  public  halls  were 
erected  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Ncwry,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  linen 
factors  and  others  engaged  in  the  trade ;  regulations  were  established  as  to 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  linen,  and  officers  were  appointed  in  different 
districts  to  see  that  these  regulations  were  complied  with.  A  more  solid 
encouragement  was  given  by  the  granting  of  bounties  on  the  exportation  of 
Irish  linen  in  1743.  Efforts  were  also  made  to  encourage  the  growth  of  flax 
seed.  And,  in  imitation  of  the  English  policy  of  making  dead  bodies  be 
buried  in  woollen  shrouds,  the  use  of  linen  scarfs  and  hat-bands  at  funerals 
was  introduced ! 

In  consequence  of  this  extraordinary  encouragement,  the  linen  manufacture 
was  gradually  extended,  particularly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 
But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  its  extension  has  been  advantageous. 
Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Wakefield,  two  very  high  authorities,  as  to  all  that 
respects  Ireland,  contend  that  it  has  been  prejudicial  rather  than  other- 
wise ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  right.  It  certainly  con- 
tributed to  that  morbid  increase  of  population,  and  that  minute  division  of 
the  land,  which  are  the  bane  of  Ireland,  and  which  are  carried  to  the  greatest 
extent  where  the  manufacture  is  most  diffused.  The  manufacturers,  too, 
being  not  only  spinners  and  weavers,  but  also  little  farmers,  had  their  at- 
tention diverted  from  their  proper  business,  and  were  neither  sufficiently 
industrious  nor  inventive.  As  might  be  expected,  their  earnings  were 
generally  very  low,  and  but  few  amongst  them  were  ever  able  to  emerge  to  a 
more  elevated  sphere. 

The  introduction  of  mill  spinning  has  already  gone  far  to  effect  a  total 
change  in  the  old  mode  of  conducting  the  manufacture.  The  low  wages  of 
spinners  in  Ireland,  and  the  system  on  which  the  manufacture  had  been  long 
conducted,  hindered  the  erection  of  flax  mills  in  that  country,  many  years 
afler  they  had  been  extensively  introduced  into  England  and  Scotland.  But 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  manufacture  in  the  latter,  subsequent  to  the 
erection  of  these  mills,  made  it  evident  that,  unless  similar  machinery  were 
let  in  motion  in  Ireland,  the  linen  manufacture  in  it  would  be  entirely 
annihilated.  At  length,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  in  the  way,  mills  were 
introduced,  and,  in  consequence,  spinning  by  the  hand,  though  it  still  keeps 
its  ground  in  some  districts,  is  already  nearly  unknown  in  others;  and  the 
manufacture  has  disappeared  from  several  parts  of  the  country  where  it  had 
been  largely  introduced,  leaving  those  who  had  been  partially  dependent  on 
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it  for  subsistence  in  a  very  depressed  state.  On  the  whole,  however,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  factory  system  will  be,  in 
the  end,  most  advantageous.  Belfast  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  new,  as  it 
was  of  the  old,  system.  In  October,  1835,  12  flax  mills,  employing  2,575 
hands,  were  at  work  in  that  thriving  town,  and  one  in  the  course  of  being 
erected.— (Priiw/tf  Information.^  According  to  the  official  returns,  there 
were  in  Ireland,  in  1834,  25  flax  mills,  employing  in  all  3,681  hands. 

The  regulations  relating  to  the  stamping  of  linen,  its  sale  in  the  public 
markets,  and  most  of  those  that  had  reference  to  the  details  of  the  manu- 
facture, have  been  repealed,  with  advantage  to  all  parties. 

Imports  of  Flax. —  Exclusive  of  the  flax  raised  at  home,  we  import  large 
quantities  from  foreign  countries.  Of  these,  Russia  supplies  us  with  by  far 
tne  largest  share.  In  1834  we  imported  in  all  811,722  cwts.,  of  which  there 
were  brought  from  Russia  562,815,  Prussia  103,940,  Holland  81,157,  Bel- 
gium 39,426,  New  Holland  4,997,  &c. 

Exports  of  Linen  from  Ireland,  Sec  —  The  following  table,  which  we  regret 
the  parliamentary  accounts  do  not  furnish  the  means  of  continuing  to  the 

? resent   day,  gives  an    account   of  the  quantity  of  linens  exported  from 
reland,  from  1800  to  1829,  both  inclusive;  and  of  the  bounty  paid  on  linen 
exported  to  foreign  parts  from  Ireland. 


Amount  of  Bounty 

Years. 

Exported  to  Great  BriUin.         ^^*P°^  ^ 
'^                                           Foreign  Parti. 

Total 

paid  in  Ireland  on 
Linen  exported  to 

Foreign 

Parts. 

Yards. 

yards. 

Yards. 

£ 

s.     d. 

1800 

31,978,039 

2,585,829 

34,563,868 

1802 

33,246,943 

2,368,911 

35,615,854 

1804 

39,837,101 

3,303,528 

43,140,629 

10,545 

2     2 

1806 

35,245,280 

3,880,961 

39,126,241 

15,668 

4     6 

1808 

41,958,719 

2,033,367 

43,992,086 

6,740 

16     0 

1810 

32,584,545 

4,313,725 

36,898,270 

16,448 

19     9 

1812 

33,320,767 

2,524,686 

35,845,453 

11,548 

3     4 

1814 

39,539,443 

3,463,783 

43,003,226 

17,231 

14  11 

1815 

37,986,359 

5,496,206 

43,482,565 

17,430 

17      3 

1816 

42,330,118 

3,399,511 

45,729,629 

12,082 

6     4 

1817 

50,288,842 

5,941,733 

56,230,575 

21,524 

15     4^ 

1818 

44,746,354 

6,178,954 

50,925,308 

28,848 

6     2 

1819 

34,957,396 

2,683,855 

37,641,251 

16,177 

8     Si 

1820 

40,318,270 

3,294,948 

43,613,218 

14,928 

9  11 

1821 

45,519,509 

4,011,630 

49,531,139 

18,218 

19     2} 

1822 

43,226,710 

3,374,993 

46,601,703 

17,112 

9     2 

1823 

48,066,591 

3,169,006 

51,235,597 

17,765 

5   10 

1824 

46,466,950 

3,026,427 

49,493,377 

17,114 

13   10  J 
9     6i 

1825 

52,^59,673 

2,553,587 

55,113,265 

12,015 

1826' 

The  exportation  to  Great  Bri- 

r 2,726,297 

- 

10,249 

17     9' 

1827 

tain  cannot  be  ascertained  for 

4,284,566 

_          _ 

12,114 

0     8 

1828 

these  Years,  the  cTo«s-channel 
trade  having  been  aflsimilated 

]  3,214,911 

- 

9,494 

7     5 

1829 

by  law  to  a  coavting  traffic. 

1^2,386,223 

- 

6,886 

1    11 

Of  these  exports,  more  than  twelve  thirteenths  have  been  to  Great  Britain. 
The  total  average  export,  during  the  three  years  ending  with  1825,  was 
51,947,413  yards,  of  which  49,031,073  came  to  this  country:  the  exports  to 
all  other  parts  being  only  2,916,.340.  Since  1825,  the  trade  between  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain  has  been  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  coasting  trade,  so  that 
linens  are  exported  and  imported  without  any  specific  entry  at  the  Custom 
House. 


ANUFACTURK. 


AMMVnt  of  the  Qiuntit]'  and  Vmlue  of  Linen  niKnufactared  Goodi  Oportod  tmta 
iha  United  Kingdom  in  1833  vid  18S1 ;  tpeeWyiag  the  Countrje*  to  which  tbejr 
were  eipoitad,  uid  the  Quantity  and  Value  lent  to  each. 


^^. 

ItU. 

lUI. 

I>,»,,U.V^ 

jSfe. 

»,^>,».T«. 
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"i^ 
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■af 
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'm 
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i 

'  i 
-1 
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IS 

1 

1 
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■•a 
■1 
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'i 
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.1 

n 

""■■ai 
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!.v:.*>i 

•:,ii% 

SounHei. — Besides  premiums  and  encountsements  of  tbHoub  kinds,  bounliea 
were  granted  on  the  exportation  of  Unen  Tor  a  very  long  period,  down  to 
1B30.  In  1829,  for  example,  notnitli standing  it  had  then  been  very  much 
reduced,  the  bounty  amounted  to  about  300,000/.,  or  to  nearly  one  leventh  part 
of  the  entire  real  or  declared  ralue  of  the  linen  exported  that  year !  It 
ia  not  easy  to  imagine  a  greater  abuse.  A  bounty  of  this  sort,  instead  of 
promoting  the  manufacture,  rendered  those  engaged  in  it  comparatively 
indifterent  to  improvements  i  and  though  it  had  been  otherwise,  what  is  to 
be  thought  of  the  policy  of  persiBting  for  about  a  century  in  supplying  the 
foreigner  with  linens  for  less  than  they  cost  ?  We  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  were  the  various  sums,  expended  in  well-meant  but  useless  attempts  to 
force  thiR  manufacture,  added  together,  with  their  accumulations  at  simple 
interest  merely,  they  would  be  found  sufficient  to  ^icld  an  annual  revenue 
little,  if  at  rI),  infenor  to  the  entire  value  of  the  linens  we  now  send  abroad. 
And,  after  all,  the  businesB  never  began  to  do  any  real  good,  or  to  take  lirm 
root,  till  the  manufacture  ceaaed  to  be  a  domestic  one,  and  was  carried  on 

grincipally  in  mills,  and  by  the  aid  of  machinery, —  a  change  which  the  old 
ircing  system  tended  to  counteract.     The  only  real  «nd  effectual  Ic^lative 
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encouragement  tbe  nwaafiicture  has  ever  met  with  hu  been  the  reduction  of 
the  daties  on  llai  and  hemp,  and  the  relinquiihing  of  the  absurd  stteoipta  to 
force  their  growth   at   home.  —  i^M'  CvUock'i   Ctrnmercial  Diclionttry,   art. 

LiNBN.} 

Vahie  of  lie  ManufiKiurr,  —  Nvmbtr  of  Pertom  emploued.  —  There  are  no 
nwMis  b;  wtiich  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  entire  value  of  the  linen 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Dr.  Colquhoun  estimated  it  at 
15,000,000/.;  but  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  this  ia  an 
abaurd  exaggeration.  In  tbe  first  edition  of  the  Commercial  Dtctionan/,  we 
expressed  our  conviction  that  it  could  not  be  valued  at  more  than  10,000,000^) 
but  further  investigation  baa  satisfied  us  that  even  this  estimate  was  beyond 
the  mark,  and  that  the  entire  produce  of  the  manufiicture  in  the  United 
Kingdom  does  not  exceed  8,000,000/.  •  Some  very  intelligent  individual*, 
largely  engaged  in  the  trade,  do  not  estimate  it  at  so  much ;  and  we  feel 
pretty  confident  that  this  sum,  if  not  much  beyond,  is  at  all  events  not 
within  the  mark.  Now,  if  we  set  aside  a  third  part  of  this  sum  for  the  value 
of  the  raw  material,  and  a5  per  cent,  for  profits,  wages  of  superintendence, 
wear  and  tear  of  capital,  coal,  &c.,  we  shall  have  3,334,000/.  to  be  divided  as 
wages  among  those  employed  ia  the  manufacture.  And,  supposing  each  in- 
dividual to  earn,  at  an  average,  18/.  a  year,  the  total  number  employed  would 
be  about  185,000.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  18/.  is  too  low  an  esti- 
mate for  wages ;  and  such,  no  doubt,  would  be  the  case,  were  not  Ireland 
taken  into  the  average.  But  as  a  great  many  persons  are  there  employed  in 
tbe  manufocture  at  very  low  wages,  we  believe  that  IB/,  is  not  very  far  Trom 
the  mean  rate-t 

Proportion  of  Malet  and  Femaltt  etiijiloyed,  Waget,  S^c.  —  It  appears  from 
the  subjoined  tables,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  from  returns  obtmned  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Factory  Inquiry,  that  the  proportion  of  males  em- 
ployed in  the  fiax  mills  at  Leeds  is  to  females  as  1  to  1  j,  or  as  2  to  3,  while 
m  Scotland  tbe  proportion  is  as  2  to  5.  As  was  to  be  anticipated,  wages 
are  considerably  higher  in  Leeds  than  in  Scotland. 

Tsblcs  ipcdfying  the  Number  of  Males  and  the  Number  of  Females,  clasullcd 
■ocording  to  thtjr  Ages,  employed  in  certain  Flai  Mills  at  I.eeds  and  at  Dundee, 
with  the  ratei  of  Wagei  paid  to  each  class  of  Individuals  in  each  place. 
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•  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  estimated  tbe  entire  value  of  the  linen  produced  in  Great 
Britun,in  1 800,  at  8,000,000(.  —  (  7V™(i«  m  Ifmrena,  p.  76.) 

+  A  vast  number  of  persons  in  Ireland  are  only  partially  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture 1  but  we  luppoK  the  1 85,000  individuals  to  be  constantly  engaged  in  it. 
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Health  of  People  employed  in  Flax  Mills,  —  It  appears  to  be  the  con* 
current  opinion  of  Messrs.  Stuart,  Drinkwater,  and  Power,  Factory  Com- 
missioners, that   employment   in   flax   mills    is,   speaking  generally,   more 
injurious  to  the  health  than  in  any  other  class  of  factories.     We  have  little 
doubt  that  this  conclusion  is  well  founded.     The  heckling  department,  in 
which  children  are  largely  employed,  requires  constant  attention  on  their 
part,  and  also  pretty  considerable  exertion.     A  great  deal  of  dust  is,  at  the 
same  time,  always  flying  about,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  very  prejudicial  to 
the  health.     In  the  spinning  department  the  roving,  out  of  which  the  thread 
is  formed,  is  made  to  pass  through  either  hot  or  cold  water ;  and  there  is,  in 
consequence,  a  continual  spray  from  the  yarn  and  the  machinery,  which  is 
not  lon^  in  wetting  the  clothes  to  the  skin.     Perhaps  the  best  way  to  avoid 
the  serious  injury  arising  from  this  cause  would  be  the  use  of  waterproof 
aprons.     These  have,  indeed,  been  already  introduced  into  one  or  two  mills, 
and  found  to  answer  exceedingly  well. 

Sect.  V.     Silk  Manufacture.^ 

The  silk  manufacture  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  so  early 
as  the  14th  century.  The  throwsters  of  the  metropolis  where  formed  into  a 
fellowship  in  1562;  but  they  were  not  incorporated  till  1629.  It  is  stated 
in  the  preamble  to  a  statute  passed  in  1666  (13  &  14  Charles  2.  c.  15),  that 
there  were  then  no  fewer  than  40,000  individuals  engaged  in  the  trade  I  We 
incline,  however,  to  think  that  there  is  no  little  exaggeration  in  this  state- 
ment ;  and  we  refer  to  it  only  as  showing  that  the  manufacture  was  then 
firmly  established,  and  of  considerable  importance.  It  received  a  powerful 
stimulus  by  the  immigration  of  Protestants  from  France,  subsequently  to  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685.  Unluckily,  however,  an  end  was 
soon  after  put  to  the  importation  of  foreign  silks,  which  had  previously  been 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  This  prohibition  had  the  effect  that  might 
have  been  anticipated :  the  manufacturers  trusted  in  future  rather  to  custom- 
house regulations  than  to  their  own  skill  and  ingenuity  for  the  disposal  of 
their  goods  ;  routine  usurped  the  place  of  invention ;  and  from  this  distant 
period  down  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  system,  in  1825,  but  few  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  processes. 

In  1719,  the  first  mill  for  throwing  silk  was  erected  at  Derby,  by  the 
famous  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  who  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
mechanism  in  Italy,  and  who,  at  the  expiration  of  his  patent,  received  a  parlia- 
mentary reward  of  14,000/.  in  consideration  of  his  great  public  services.  But 
it  is  more  than  doubdful  whether  the  construction  of  this  mill  was  of  any 
advantage  to  the  manufacture,  inasmuch  as  exorbitant  duties  were  imposed 
on  foreign-thrown  silk,  in  order  to  bolster  up  the  new  business  at  home. 

For  more  than  a  century  from  this  period,  the  history  of  the  silk  manufacture 
presents  little  else  than  a  continuous  series  of  complaints  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers  o{  the  decay  of  their  trade,  arising  from  the  clandestine 
importation  of  foreign  silks,  and  of  impotent  efforts  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment to  effect  their  exclusion.  In  consequence  of  this  miserable  system,  the 
energies  of  the  manufacturer  were  paralysed ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
astonishing  progress  in  all  other  manufactures,  and  our  superiority  m  all 
other  sorts  of  machinery,  such  is  the  deadening  influence  of  monopoly,  that 
the  machinery  we  employed  in  the  silk  trade  in  1825  was  most  decidedly 
inferior  to  that  of  either  France  or  Germany;  which,  indeed,  were  superior 
to  us  not  in  this  only,  but  in  every  department  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Huskisson  had  sagacity  to  perceive  the  cause  of  tliis  inferiority,  and 
courage  to  undertake  the  introduction  of  a  new  system.  This  was  accom- 
plished in  1825,  by  reducing  the  duties  on  raw  silk  to  a  nearly  nominal 
amount,  and  materially  diminishing  those  on  thrown  or  organzine  silk ;  while, 
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at  the  same  time,  the  prohibition  against  importing  foreign  silk  goods  was 
repealed,  and  they  were  allowed  to  be  freely  imported  on  paying  an 
€id  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent.  This  change  of  system  was  violently  op- 
posed ;  and  many  predicted  that  it  would  occasion  the  ruin  of  the  manu- 
facture. But  these  sinister  auguries  have  been  proved  to  be  wholly  fallacious. 
The  measure,  in  fact,  has  been  signally  successful.  The  manufacturers,  feel- 
ing they  could  no  longer  depend  on  the  wretched  resource  of  custom-house 
regulations,  put  forth  all  their  energies;  and,  having  called  the  various 
resources  of  science  and  of  ingenuity  to  their  aid,  the  manufacture  has 
been  more  improved  and  extended  during  the  last  ten  years  than  it  had 
been  during  the  previous  century ;  and  we  now  export  several  descriptions 
of  silk  goods,  even  to  France  herself! 

Value  of  the  Manufacture,  —  People  employ edy  Sfc,  —  From  the  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  any  thing  like  a  correct  conclusion 
as  to  the  value  of  our  silk  manufacture,  chiefly  arising  from  the  numerous 
articles  into  which  silk  enters,  cither  in  whole  or  as  a  component  part,  and 
also  from  being  so  widely  spread  over  the  United  Kingdom,  any  estimate 
which  may  be  formed  upon  the  subject  cannot  be  more  than  a  rude  ap- 
proximation. To  distribute  the  material  among  the  different  branches  of  the 
trade,  to  apportion  the  value  of  the  manufacture  under  the  heads  of  labour ^ 
wear  and  tear^  interest  on  eapital,  4"^,,  and  manufacturers^  p^^fil^  and  to  estimate 
the  number  of  persons  emjdoyed^  seems,  therefore,  almost  a  hopeless  task ;  but 
the  accompanying  table  is,  notwithstanding,  submitted  to  the  reader  :  it  has 
been  drawn  up  with  great  care  from  the  statements  of  intelligent  practical 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  conversant  with  the  trade,  and  well  able  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  it.  We  believe  that  it  approximates  as  closely  to  cor- 
rectness as  can  be  expected  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind. 

Estimate  of  Uie  total  Value  of  the  Silk  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain  (entire  and 
mixed)  for  1834,  showing  the  difierent  Items  of  which  the  same  is  made  up,  the 
Number  of  Persons  employed)  &c. 
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Broad  SWu,  —  Under  this  denomination  is  comprehended  all  manufactured  goods 
of  entire  silk  sold  by  the  yardj  viz.  gauzes,  Persians,  sarsnets,  gros  de  Naples,  satins, 
Tdvets,  damasks,  and  in  general  all  broad  silks,  plain  or  figured,  manufactured  at 
Spitalfields,  Manchester,  Macclesfield,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Dublin,  and  all  other  places 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  believed  that  in  this  branch  nearly  a  half  of  the  whole  imported  silk  is  con- 
sumed ;  and  that  the  gross  value  of  the  trade  may  be  thus  estimated :  — 

£ 
Spitalfields  -  .  -     1,800,000 

Manchester         -  -  -         -     1,500,000 

All  other  places         -  -         -       -        500,000 

From  a  series  of  shipments  in  spring  ]  835,  it  appears  that  in  a  gross  total  of 
2,273  lbs.  (almost  exclusively  gros  de  Naples),  taken  at  the  first  cost,  or  manu- 
fiicturer*s  price,  the  average  value  per  lb.  was  40«.  Velvets  at  the  same  period 
in  a  weight  of  132^  lbs.  of  inferior  qualities  showed  an  average  value  of  58<.  Ad.  \ 
while  gauzes  produced  212<.  per  lb.  The  proportion  of  the  two  last  classes  of  goods 
is  small  compared  with  the  first ;  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  manufactured 
silks  exported  are  low-priced  and  inferior  yoods^  ccmsiderably  under  the  average  of 
silks  usually  in  demand  for  home  consumption.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that 
the  value  of  the  whole  broad  silks  manufactured  would  show  an  average  of  from 
48«.  to  50s.  per  lb.  Tlie  richer  qualities  of  plain  and  figured  silks,  satins  velvets, 
&c.  (principally  sold  among  the  higher  classes)  are  not  exported  at  all,  tlie  drawback 
of  S«.  Sd,  per  lb.  offering  the  greater  inducement  to  the  exporter  in  proportion  as 
the  value  of  the  goods  is  small.  At  an  average  of  49«.  per  lb.,  and  making  allow- 
ance for  the  loss  of  weight  incurred  in  boiling,  the  value  of  this  branch  is  about, 
the  amount  estimated. 

The  average  of  20s.  6d,   per  lb.   as  the  price  of  thrown  silk,  in  1834,  is  taken 
with  respect  to  Bengal,  China,  Turkey,   Persia,  and  Italian  raw.     The  average  of 
the  whole  thrown  silk  for  that  year  was  18s.  O^d.  ;  but  in  this  particular  branch  of 
the  trade,  Italian  thrown  and  foreign  and  home  waste  are  excluded,  the  proportions 
used  of  these  kinds  being  comparatively  small. 

There  are  no  means  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  loss  incurred  in 
weight  by  boiling,  preparatory  to  dyeing  the  silk.  It  is  said  that  the  material  loses 
95  per  cent,  of  its  weight  by  that  process ;  but  this  loss  is  to  a  certain  extent  com- 
pensated by  the  additional  weight  received  by  dyeing.  In  light  colours  that  addition 
is  comparatively  small ;  but  in  blacks  and  heavy  colours  it  is  sometimes  even  equal 
to  the  weight  lost  in  boiling.  On  dark  colours  generally,  it  is  believed  that  at 
•n  average  the  deficiency  may  be  compensated  within  7^  per  cent,  of  the  original 
weight  of  the  silk ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  material 
is  not  boiled  at  all,  and  that  a  practice  is  often  resorted  to  to  give  an  undue  weight 
to  the  manufiactured  silk  by  prepared  dyes,  the  average  of  15  per  cent,  loss  is  believed 
to  be  nearly  correct. 

The  cost  of  dyeing  has  been  variously  estimated,  but  it  is  supposed  that  Is.  6d.  per 
lb.  is  a  fair  average  price.  —  (See  Comparative  Lists  of  Prices  of  Dyeing  in  England 
and  France,   SUA  Report,  p.  300. ) 

From  the  evidence  of  several  manufacturers  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Silk  Trade,  it  appears  that  the  labour  amounts  to  about  70  per  cent,  on  tlie  thrown 
silk.  Assuming  this  estimate  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  average  wages  of  the 
individuals  employed  as  winders,  warpers,  weavers,  &c.  Sec.  may  amount  to  8s.  per 
week,  there  would  appear  to  be  55,000  persons  directly  engaged  in  this  branch. 
This  average  is  taken  subject  to  all  deductions,  and  is  believed  to  be  nearly  the 
truth.  Some  few  weavers  may  earn  20s.  and  upwards  per  week  (but  the  average 
of  whose  wages  in  1831  was  9s.  BtL  in  Spitalfields  —  see  BaUance's  Evidence);  the 
winders,  however,  being  principally  children  or  females,  derive  but  a  small  pittance 
(from  2s.  to  3s.)  for  their  labour,  and  form,  perhaps,  one-eighth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber employed. 

The  amount  estimated  of  20  per  cent,  to  cover  the  interest  on  capital  employed, 
wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  incidental  charges,  risk,  and  manufacturers'  profit,  may 
be  liable  to  some  question  —  but  a  point  of  this  delicate  nature  must  at  least  be 
matter  of  opinion      From  the  great  competition  which  exists  in  the  trade,  there  is 
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considerable  doubt  whether  this  can  be  realised  ;  and  it  is  therefore  assumed,  ratlier 
as  a  compensation  which  the  manufacturer  ought  at  least  to  receive,  than  as  indicating 
any  fixed  or  certain  remuneration.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  (from  the 
number  who  have  lefl  the  trade)  that  the  manufacturers  are  content  with  a  much 
less  per-centagc  on  their  outlay.  Tlie  trade  being  much  divided,  and  in  many 
Instances,  particularly  in  Spitalfieids,  in  the  hands  of  small  manufacturers,  reduced 
profits  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  increased  competition;  and  under  such 
circumstances  it  is  evident  that  he  who  produces  the  greatest  quantity  is  the  most 
successful  competitor,  and  smaller  manufacturers  (whose  expences,  risks,  &c.  are 
greater  in  proportion)  must  submit  to  the  powerful  influence  which  is  opposed  to 
them.  This  is  augmented  also  by  the  rivalry  which  exists  between  the  two  great 
manufacturing  districts  of  Spitalfieids  and  Manchester.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland 
the  broad  silks  produced  (except  gauzes,  which  arc  chiefly  manufactured  at  Paisley 
and  Glasgow  for  the  English  markets)  are  in  general  carried  off  by  the  demand  in 
these  places.  The  competition  of  the  English  markets  at  present  presses  upon  the 
yet  infant  manufacture  of  Scotland  in  broad  silks ;  but  the  manufacture  there  would 
seem  to  be  on  the  advance. 

Ribbons,  —  The  consumption  of  silk  in  the  ribbon  trade  has  been  estimated  at 
600,000  lbs.  for  Coventry  and  its  neighbourhood  alone  ;  but  a  large  amomit  is 
xnanuiactured  at  Congleton,  Macclesfield,  Leek,  Derby,  Spitalfieids,  and  other 
places,  consisting  of  black  sarsnets,  galloons,  doubles  and  Italians  (almost  wholly  by 
power)  which  is  estimated  to  consume  about,  perhaps,  150,000  lbs.  more.  This  esti- 
mate is  adopted  for  1834,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  rather  under  the  actual  consump- 
tion in  the  ribbon  trade  at  this  time,  which  is  supposed  to  be  800,000  lbs.  at 
least. 

The  price  per  lb.  of  the  silk,  loss  by  boiling,  and  expence  of  dyeing  are  taken  at 
the  same  rates  as  in  broad  silks ;  but  it  must  be  considered  that  on  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  weight  set  aside  for  galloons,  &c.,  no  loss  whatever  is  sustained,  as 
the  silk  does  not  undergo  the  process  of  boiling,  an  addition  of  1 2^  per  cent,  being 
even  added  in  some  articles  to  the  weight  by  dyeing.  The  quantity  of  light  colours, 
however,  in  the  fancy  trade,  and  the  loss  of  weight  incurred  by  clipping  gauzes, 
cuttings,  &c.  may  bring  the  actual  deficiency  in  weight  manufactured  to  about  the 
amount  estimated. 

With  respect  to  the  amount  paid  for  labour,  several  most  competent  witnesses 
agree  in  estimating  it  at  about  70  per  cent,  on  the  dyed  silk  (see  evidence  of  Messrs. 
Brunskill  and  R.  S.  Cox).  With  the  exception  of  galloons,  &c.,  which  are  woven  by 
power,  the  amount  of  labour  in  fancy  goods  of  this  kind  forms  a  great  proportion 
of  their  value ;  but  much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  average  amount  of 
wages  earned  by  the  operatives  engaged,  which  vary  from  5s.  to  30«.  per  week. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  difference  between  what  is  earned  and  what  cotdd  be 
earned  if  greater  industry  were  used  by  the  operatives  themselves ;  for  as  it  is  cu». 
tomary  for  the  work-people  to  work  in  their  own  hoases,  there  is  not  the  same 
means  of  compelling  industry  as  in  those  places  where  the  operatives  are  engaged  in 
factories.  To  this  cause,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  is  to  be  attributed  the  dis- 
tress which  has  hitherto  prevailed  among  the  people  employed  in  this  and  the  broad 
ailk  trade.  Looking  at  the  number  of  women  and  children  employed  as  winders, 
&c  (forming,  perhaps,  one-sixth  of  the  whole),  and  the  small  wages  paid  to  them, 
and  also  that  the  wages  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  who  form  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  number  engaged,  are  likewise  very  trifling  (the  larger  wages  being 
paid  only  in  fancy  gauzes,  and  goods  in  which  much  taste  is  displayed  in  the  pattern), 
the  average  of  8«.  per  week  in  the  ribbon  trade  may  be  considered  even  an  ample 
estimate. 

The  amoimt  of  the  trade,  estimated  with  reference  to  the  weight  consumed,  shows 
an  average  value  of  about  50s.  per  lb.,  which  is  believed  to  be  about  correct,  looking 
at  the  low  value  of  galloons  and  plain  sarsnets  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  high  value 
of  fancy  gauze  ribbons  on  the  other. 

There  are  few  ribbons  of  British  manufacture  made  out  of  England.  They  were 
formerly  made  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Dublin,  but  the  manufacture  there  is  now 
nearly,  if  not  quite  extinct. 

Hamikerchiefs.  —  This  branch  embraces  Bandanas,  plain  and  figured  Barcelonas, 
and  fancy  and  gauze  handkerchiefs  of  entire  silk.     The  bulk  of  the  silk  qrop joyed 
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ii  consumed  at  Manchester  and  Macclesfield,  in  the  manufocture  of  Bandanas  and 
I  Barcelonas ;  the  remainder  at  Paisley,  Glasgow,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  manufacture 
of  gauze  and  fancy  handkerchiefs.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  on  an  average  price  for  the 
material  in  the  goods  under  this  head,  as  a  great  many  Bandanas  (particularly  in 
18S4)  were  manufactured  from  spun  silk  for  the  advantage  of  claiming  the  draw- 
beck  of  3«.  6d.  allowed  on  exportation,  the  amount  of  which,  in  many  instances, 
lealised  a  large  per-centage  on  the  manufactured  value.  On  tlie  opening  of  the 
trade  in  1826,  a  great  stimulus  was  given  to  the  manufacture  of  low  silk  goods 
generally,  and  these  in  particular,  owing  to  the  drawback  allowed  on  all  manufactured 
■ilk  goods  above  the  value  of  149.  per  lb.,  a  certificate  or  debenture  for  a  correspond- 
ing weight  of  Italian  organzine  thrown  silk  imported,  being  produced  to  entitle  the 
exporter  to  this  advantage ;  and  many  Bandanas  were,  in  consequence,  made  of  so 
inferior  a  silk  as  barely  to  exceed  the  manufactured  value  required  by  the  act. 
This  trade  was  also  promoted  by  the  low  price  of  debenture  certificate,  which  in  the 
first  instance  was  to  be  obtained  at  Id.  and  2€L  per  lb.  ;  but  the  demand  for  deben- 
ture increasing  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  low  manufactured  silks 
bought  for  exportation,  the  price  ^eedily  advanced:  in  1834  it  was  selling  at 
la.  3d.  per  lb.,  and  its  present  price  is  2«.  7d.,  with  every  prospect  of  a  further 
increase,  llie  inducement,  therefore,  to  export  these  low  goods  has,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, ceased ;  and  the  manufacture  of  them  has  consequently  been  much  reduced. 
The  low  prices  also  at  which  India  Bandanas  could  be  purchased  in  the  market, 
sensibly  interfered  with  this  manufacture,  and  has  led  to  the  production  of  higher 
qualities  and  more  tasteful  patterns  in  order  to  meet  this  competition.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  manufacture  of  fancy  and  gauze  handkerchiefs  may  have  increased ;  but 
the  proportion  of  silk  used  in  the  latter  is  but  small  compared  with  its  value.  It  is 
believed  that  an  average  of  \5».  per  lb.  is  ample,  considering  the  various  qualities  of 
the  different  articles  under  this  head,  and  the  large  prc^)ortion  which  Bandanas  bear 
to  the  whole. 

The  amount  of  labour  and  weekly  wages  are  taken  at  the  rate  of  70  per  cent. 
•8  in  the  two  leading  branches  of  the  manufacture.  The  cxpence  of  winding,  warp- 
ing, weaving,  &c.  is  certainly  less  in  the  heavier  class  of  handkerchiefs,  but  there  are 
many  extra  considerations  (block-cutting,  printing,  &c.)  which  enter  into  the  cal- 
culation ;  and  in  the  manufacture  of  the  lighter  or  more  fancy  class  of  goods  the 
labour  is  at  least  cent,  per  cent. 

Wages,  wear  and  tear,  &c  may  be  considered  about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
branches. 

Qrapes,  —  Individuals  well  acquainted  with  this  trade  believe  that  the  average 
production  does  not  exceed  1,200  packets  weekly ;  that  each  packet  of  crape  does 
not  contain,  at  an  average,  more  than  2^  lbs.  of  silk  (exclusive  of  dressing),  and  that 
the  average  value  when  manufactured  may  be  about  51.  per  packet.  Supposing 
this  estimate  to  be  about  correct,  and  allowing  an  additional  weight  of  4,000  lbs. 
for  crape  handkerchiefs,  the  wlwle  silk  consumed  would  appear  to  be  about 
J 60,000 lbs.,  taken  at  the  average  of  Bengal,  China,  and  Italian  raw  silk  for  1834 
(17«.  7 id.).  The  average  price  of  raw  instead  of  thrown  is  taken,  because  in  this 
trade  the  nuuiufacturers  in  general  throw  their  own  silk,  and  the  waste  is  considered 
as  compensated  by  the  dye,  the  bulk  of  the  goods  being  black.  The  manufacture 
is  established  at  various  places  in  Norfolk,  Sufiblk,  Essex,  Somerset,  &c.,  and  at 
Ponder*s  £nd,  in  Middlesex.  Many  of  the  crapes  are  woven  by  power,  which 
occasions  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  labour.  In  this  branch,  labour  is  estimated  at 
50  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  raw  silk,  and  wages  at  4s.  per  week  (see  Mr.  Grout's 
Evidence,  in  SUA  Report),  which  would  give,  including  throwing,  7,350  persons, 
regularly  employed.  Owing  to  the  decrease  which  has  taken  place  in  this  trade, 
this  number  is  much  less  than  were  employed  some  years  since.  The  capital  vested 
in  throwing  mills  and  power  and  hand  looms  is  also  so  large  in  proportion  to  the 
annount  produced,  that  although  tlie  expence  of  li^wur  is  less,  the  interest  on  capital 
and  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  is  much  greater  than  in  the  other  branches; 
and  in  forming  an  estimate  of  tlie  per-centage  necessary  to  cover  tliis,  both  in 
throwing  and  weaving,  craping  and  dressing,  and  to  afford  an  adequate  profit  to 
the  manufacturer,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  at  35  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  and  labour  expended. 

Silk  Host  and  Glotf,  —  From  an  estimate  of  the  pretent  value  of  thb  trade  it 
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would  appear  that  an  extraordinary  increase  has  recently  taken  place ;  and  it  is 
also  grati^ing  to  find  that  wages  have  experienced  a  corresponding  advance.  There 
is  no  doubt,  that  during  the  last  year  the  demand  for  these  goods  very  considerably 
increased,  and  occasioned  many  of  the  cotton  frames  to  be  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk  hose  and  gloves.  In  the  opinion  of  several  large  and  intelligent  manu- 
&cturers  the  present  state  of  the  trade  would  appear  to  be  as  under :  — 

The  estimated  weight  of  raw  silk  used  -  -  StOOO  lbs.  per  week, 

value  of  ditto         -  -  -         ,  4,500/. 

number  of  individuals  employed  -  15,000 

average  wages  of  ditto  -  -  lit. 

value  of  the  goods  when  manufactured  12,0002. 

This  estimate  would  show  the  annual  weight  of  raw  silk  consumed  260,000  lbs.— 
its  value,  234,000/.  — labour,  429,000/.,  and  the  total  value,  624,000/. ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  amount  of  labour  is  overstated,  and  also  Uie  number 
of  hands  said  to  be  employed.  So  wide  a  disparity  appears  between  this  and 
Mr.  Felkin's  estimate  of  the  hosiery  trade  in  1833,  that  a  question  arises  as  to 
the  value  of  the  trade  in  1834.  By  Mr.  Felkin's  statement  it  appears,  that  in 
1833  there  were  used  140,000  lbs.  of  raw  silk,  which  when  thrown  was  valued  at 
120,000/. ;  the  wages  for  making  which  were  108,000/. ;  expence  of  finishing  13,000/.; 
total  value  of  silk  hose  and  gloves  manufactured  (exclusive  of  the  manufacturer's 
profit,  &c.  241,000/.  At  that  period  an  industrious  workman's  wages  were  about 
109.  per  week  (subject  to  all  deductions).  Assuming  that  in  1834  a  certain  ad- 
vance had  taken  place  upon  Mr.  Felkin's  estimate,  although  not  to  the  extent 
which  the  present  state  of  the  trade  would  exhibit;  the  estimate  in  the  table  is 
believed  to  be  as  near  a  view  as  can  be  arrived  at  for  that  year.  The  difference 
appears  in  the  quantity  of  silk  consumed,  the  number  of  hands  employed,  and  the 
average  weekly  wages.  Looking  at  the  number  of  women  and  children  employed 
as  winders,  seamers,  &c.  (whose  wages  are  very  low)  it  is  believed  that  8«.  per 
week  is  a  fair  average,  which  shows  only  6,683  persons  regularly  employed  at  that 
period.  The  amount  paid  for  labour,  finishing,  &c.,  is  taken  in  proportion  to  Mr. 
Felkin's  estimate. 

Sewing  Silks,  —  This  properly  falls  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  trade  of  silk- 
throwing,  but  is  placed  in  this  table  as  accounting  for  a  certain  portion  of  the 
raw  material  which  is  consumed  in  a  branch  of  the  trade  distinct  from  weaving, 
estimating  the  cost,  labour,  Sec.  on  the  principle  of  the  following  estimate,  which 
is  derived  from  the  best  sources  of  information,  and  may  be  considered  as  exhibiting 
the  present  state  of  the  trade.  The  wages  assigned  in  the  Table  are  above  the 
average  of  throwing  generally,  and  particularly  looking  at  the  number  of  children 
employed,  may  be  liable  to  some  question ;  but  it  would  appear  that  they  carry  a 
higher  average  at  this  time ;  and  it  is  understood  that  an  advance  has  lately  taken 
place. 

The  estimated  weight  of  raw  silk  used  -  -  5,000  lbs.  per  week, 

number  of  individuals  employed      -  2,500 

value  of  the  raw  silk         ...  3,800/. 

average  wages  of  the  hands  -  8s,  6cL 

value  of  manufactured  sewings        -  5,200/. 

The  interest  on  capital  invested  in  machinery,  and  wear  and  tear,  would  justify 
the  amount  placed  under  this  head. 

Mixed  Goods.  —  Under  this  head  are  comprehended  all  the  varieties  of  manufac- 
ture in  which  silk  forms  a  component  part.  The  weight  assigned  would  appear 
excessive,  but  looking  at  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  different  ^brics,  both  in  silk 
and  cotton,  and  si]k  and  worsted,  besides  the  quantity  which  must  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  men's  hats,  the  estimate  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  rather 
under  than  over  the  mark.  The  manufacture  of  silk  and  worsted  goods  (bombasins* 
Norwich  crapes,  crepe  de  Lyon,  &c.  &c. )  is  established  chiefly  at  Norwich ;  but 
the  mixed  manufactures  generally,  and  particularly  of  silk  and  cotton,  are  spread 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  At  Manchester  and  Paisley  they  are  chiefly  established, 
but  are  also  pursued  to  some  extent  in  Dublin,  in  the  manufacture  of  poplins.  In 
shawls  alone,  although  the  silk  bears  a  small  proportion  to  the  manufactured  article» 
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a  considerable  weight  roust  be  consumed.  In  the  opinion  of  a  large  and  most  in- 
telligent manufacturer,  it  is  believed  that  not  less  than  480,000  lbs.  (including  shawls 
of  entire  silk,  which  are  few  compared  with  the  whole)  is  consumed  in  that  manufacture 
at  the  present  moment ;  and  that  not  less  than  20,000  persons  (weavers  draw  boys, 
winders,  sewers,  cutters,  warpers,  designers,  &c.)  are  employed,  earning  from  S«.  to 
\0s.  per  week.  That  trade  is  principally  established  at  Faisley ;  but  it  is  also  pur- 
sued at  Edinburgh  (in  higher  qualities),  and  at  Norwich  to  some  extent.  There 
is,  perhaps,  none  among  all  our  manufactures  which  presents  a  better  field  for  the 
display  of  taste,  or  is  better  calculated  for  the  division  and  remuneration  of  labour 
than  this  article.  The  French  have  cultivated  this  trade  to  a  greater  extent  than 
lias  been  done,  until  lately,  in  this  country ;  and  the  superiority  of  their  patterns 
gave  them  an  ascendency  which  the  British  shawls  are  only  now  beginning  to 
dispute.  On  the  opening  of  the  trade,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  it  was 
apprehended  by  some  of  our  most  extensive  shawl  manufacturers,  that  the  competi- 
tion with  French  shawls  in  the  home  market  would  be  ruinous  to  our  trade,  and 
^ey  petitioned  government  to  prohibit  their  importation.  Fortunately  for  them- 
selves, their  demand  was  not  acceded  to;  and  they  now  generally  acknowledge, 
that  French  competition,  by  compelling  an  improvement  in  the  patterns  and 
style  of  the  goods,  has  effected  more  towards  the  extension  of  the  shawl  trade, 
than  even  the  most  ardent  imagination  could  have  hoped  for  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time.  French  patterns  being  immediately  copied  here,  our  manufacturers  are  now 
enabled  to  send  into  the  market  at  a  much  lower  price,  shawls  of  home  manufacture 
not  only  in  imitation  of  the  French,  and  not  to  bis  distinguished  from  them,  but  of 
native  designs  in  no  way  inferior.  And  it  would  seem,  that  in  this  branch  we  have 
arrived  at  that  point,  where  the  question  arrises  —  who  shall  supply  the  markets  of 
Europe?  Our  manufacturers  must  still  improve  their  patterns,  particularly  as 
respects  the  contrast  of  colours  :  if  schools  of  design  were  established  in  Paisley  with 
this  view,  —  and  a  public  exhibition  of  patterns  were  set  on  foot  by  the  manufacturers, 
it  would  be  productive  of  great  service,  by  creating  emulation,  in  an  article  so 
particularly  influenced  by  taste,  and  lead  to  a  superiority  in  this  manufacture,  not 
likely  to  be  endangered  by  the  rivalry  of  our  neighbours. 

The  varieties  of  mixed  manufactures  are  so  exceedingly  numerous,  that  it  would 
be  vain  to  recapitulate  them.  The  estimate,  however,  is  formed  relating  to  the  value 
of  the  silk  alonct  and  must  not  be  considered  as  exhibiting,  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  ultimate  amount  of  these  manufactures,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
greatly  exceed  tlie  total  value  estimated.  Taking  the  small  proportion  which  the 
silk  bears  to  the  whole,  the  value  of  labour  may  be  fairly  assumed,  relatively  to  the 
tUk,  at  150  per  cent,  and  the  interest  on  capital,  profit,  &c.  at  60  per  cent.  From 
the  low  rate  of  wages  paid  in  many  of  the  principtd  branches  of  the  mixed  manufac- 
tures, a  higher  estimate  cannot  be  assigned  than  7«.  per  week,  looking  at  the  great 
number  of  women  and  children  who  are  employed.  The  silk  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  many  articles  of  small  wares,  men's  hats,  &c.,  is  included  in  this  and  the 
following  branch. 

All  other  Articles  entire  or  mixed. —  There  is  a  great  variety  of  small  trades  in 
which  silk  is  used,  but  where  the  value  of  the  material  bears  a  very  small  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  article  produced.  This  particularly  applies  to  the  fabrication 
and  embroidery  of  Blond  lace,  and  other  embroidered  goods  of  different  descriptions ; 
to  the  manufacture  of  trimmings,  braids,  fringes,  bell-pulls,  and  many  articles  of 
upholstery.  The  labour  is  estimated  at  300  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  silk  ;  but 
the  wages  paid  (and  in  none  more  particularly  than  in  the  embroidery  of  lace)  are 
exceedingly  small ;  the  employment  under  this  head  generally  being,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  the  hands  of  women  and  girls.  It  is  believed  that  the  average  of  7«.  per 
week  may  be  even  an  excessive  estimate,  taking  into  consideration  the  class  of  per- 
sons employed.  The  profits  also  are  larger  in  proportion,  and  may  be  safely  taken 
at  60  per  cent,  relatively  to  the  silk  and  labour  expended. 

The  foregoing  table  (taking  the  average  estimate  of  wages  to  be  correct)  would  show 
207,304  individuals  regularly  engaged  in  the  silk  manufacture  in  all  its  branches ; 
exclusive  of  builders,  mechanists,  carpenters,  handicraftsmen,  and  labourers  of  all 
descriptions ;  and  also  of  the  great  number  of  persons  who  are  dependent  on  those 
directly  employed  for  their  subsistence.  But  this  is  merely  the  productive  part  of  the 
trade,  and  may  be  viewed  as  bringing  the  manufacture  only  half  way  to  the  hands 
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of  the  public  At  this  stage  it  is  taken  up  by  another  claaa,  perhaps  equally  large, 
who  derive  their  subsistence  by  bringing  the  goods  to  the  point  of  consumption, 
viz.,  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  their  clerks,  warehousemen,  shopmen,  packers, 
and  porters;  the  tailors,  dressmakers,  and  milliners,  and  the  vast  multitude  of 
females  employed  in  that  business  :  the  great  variety  of  trades,  scarcely  possible  to 
enumerate,  which  are  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  the  consumption  of  silk,  either 
raw,  thrown,  or  manufactured  —  the  carriers  and  tlieir  servants  employed  in  trans- 
porting the  goods  to  and  from  the  places  where  they  are  manufactured,  and  after- 
wards to  where  they  are  required  for  consumption  —  the  merchants,  agents,  brokers, 
and  others  interested  in  the  export  of  the  goods,  and  the  innumerable  persons  who 
receive  employment  and  subsistence  therefrom.  To  take  into  consideration  the 
mass  of  individuals  who  thus  directly  and  indirectly  draw  emolument  from  this 
great  manufacture,  is  a  subject  worthy  of  contemplation  to  the  curious ;  but  beyond 
the  possibility  of  all  calculation. 

Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Raw  Silk  and  Waste  imported  in  the  5  Years  ending 
with  1 834,  specifying  the  Countries  from  which  the  same  were  imported,  and  the 
Quantities  brought  from  each ;  with  a  statement  of  the  Exports  of  Raw,  and  of 
tlie  Imports  of  'rhrown  Silk. 


Countrte*. 

1830.          1          1831.          1          1832.          i          1833.                    1834.          | 

Riusis         .... 

Swedm                ... 

(Jemumy 

Hollwid           .           .           .         .1 

f)el|(iuin             *               -               -J 

France                 ... 

Portugal,  Proper 

Spain  and  the  Balearic  laUndi      - 

—    Canaries 
Gibraltar 

Italv  and  the  ItaUan  Itlanda 
Malta             .... 
Ionian  lalanda 
Turkey    and   Continental    Greece 

(cxchMiTe  of  the  Moiea) 
Man*  and  Greek  Island* 
£iOrpt  (Ports  on  the  MeditemuMon) 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 
St.  Helena           - 

Mauritius      .... 
East  India  CompMnj's  Territovics 

and  Ceylon 
China 

PhilUppine  Islands 
British  Weft  Indies 
United  States  of  America 

Total 

t&*. 
3,530 

84,171 
1,107,257 

3,414 

790 

474.294 

84 

463,398 

896 

45,133 
13 

1,691,085 
19,198 

11.078 

6,811 

854 

54354 

1,150,584 

453 

13,178 

48 

16» 

526,516 

1,390 

452,266 

•                        • 

26,930 
90,148 

1,635,502 
8374 

778 
23,734 

Ite. 
11,164 

1361 

126,142 

1306,4.U 

422 

13366 

623 

564,156 

230 

457366 

839 

1.113 

8,194 

161,961 

1352358 
38.105 

12,158 

Of. 
16,469 

2383 

f        221321 

I            «,752 

I3I6357 

17387 

15 

4 

878,156 

337 

1350 

368,669 
36,036 

989318 
22,181 

•                        * 

61,105 

As. 

28311 
348 

23I8 

73^1 

3.668 

1,235,104 

6,658 

201 

6,406 

403,214 

718 

419368 

288 

40,403 

1,798337 

582334 

26333 

27,236 

3,904,341 
59.191 

3392393 
29375 

4,047J31     1        3y4S4360 
63,852    '              66.187 

4356,463 
207307 

Imparts  fiir  Home  Cormunptiao    • 
Imports  of  ThrovD  Silk 

3,865,150    ,         3,962,618    1        3,983,879             3,368,373 
413339     1            629,281     '            177,166                229,119 

4,449,458 
192,149 

Account  of  the  Quantity  of  the  Silk  Manufactures  of  Europe  and  India  imported 
in  18S4  and  1835,  the  Quantities  thereof  entered  for  Consumption,  and  the  Gross 
Amount  of  Duty  received  on  the  same. 


Anicka. 

Qaaatities  Imported. 

(hiantities  entered  fbr 
Borne  Cocsunptioa. 

Oroia  Amount  ti 
Doty  received. 

1834. 

183.5. 

1834. 

1835. 

1834. 

18.35. 

Silk  manufacture!  of  Europe,  vix.  — 
Silk  or  satin,  plain    -            -  lb.  os. 

—  Ilgurecl  or  brocaded  •      — 
Gauze,  plain        .                 -      — 

—  ttriped,  figured  or  bro- 
caded      -             .            -     — . 

—  tissue  foulards     .         •     — 
Crape,  plain        .                 -     — 

—  figured       -                   -      — 
Velvet,  plain         -              -     — 

—  figured       -          -       -     — 
Other  sorts        .... 

Silk  manufactures  of  India,  viz.  — 
Bandanas,   and  other   silk 

handkerchiefs       -           -  pieces 
Other  sorts       .              .             - 

67,172    6 

25,857    0 

IM5  13 

71454    9 

658    0 

4.183    7 

121  11 

8,001    5 

2,229    1 

379,696 

59,369    0 

40.197    1 

1,713  11 

33,594    2 

25,773    9 

3,385  14 

47  15 

6,659    4 

2,203    1 

•                  * 

388.403 

57.219    1 

22,837    6 

1,757    7 

71J0S5    6 

658    0 

3,875    8 

10  13 

5,742    6 

1,892  15 

•                 • 

104,091 

51,330    4 

38,04*    4 

1,525    1 

31,in7    2 

25.632  13 

3,098    5 

23  15 

5.921    9 

1,933  13 

163,961 

91,474 

17,105 

1,494 

97.521 

65B 

3,100 

10 

6,317 

2,605 

SI  ,519 

n.a'B 

3,379 

28.225 

32,577 

1,296 

43,144 

23,569 

2,479 

21 

6317 

2,659 

28,582 

26,490 
2,817 
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Account  of  the  real  or  declared  Value  of  ihe  Silk  Manufartured  Goods  exported 
from  the  United  Kbgdom  during  each  of  the  Eight  Yeara  ending  irilh  1834, 
■pecifjing  the  Countries  to  which  the  uioi:  were  eiported,  and  the  Value  of  those 
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The  following  regulations  have  refeience  to  the  children  employed  in  woollen. 
cotton,  and  linen,  aa  well  as  to  ihoae  employed  in  silk  factories. 

Statutory  RtyulatioM  atlothi  Employtntnt  of  ChUihtn  in  Farloriri,  — No  statutory 
rentricttutis  respecting  (he  employment  of  children  In  the  mills  and  tutorica  of  the 
United  Kingdom  existed  until  the  year  l&Oii.  when  an  act  of  parliament  vas  pased 
(12  Geo.  3.)  for  the  prc«rvHtion  of  the  hcallli  and  morals  nf  apprvnlicea  andoiliers 
employed  in  cotton  and  other  factories,  and  directing  the  tnaitiitraies  lo  report 
whether  the  faclotics  were  conducted  according  lo  law,  and  lo  adopt  such  sanatory 
regulations  aa  they  might  think  fit.  This  act  was  Ibllowed,  in  ISI6,  by  an  act 
generally  called  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act,  impoting  various  regulations  on  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  cotton  mills. 

Both  of  these  acts  were  repealed,  in  1831,  by  an  act  1  &  2  Will.  4.  r.  39..  com. 
monly  called  Sir  John  Hobliouse's  Act,  which  protiilcd,  that  in  cotton  factories,  la 
which  alone  it  related,  no  child  could  legally  be  employed  till  ii  Irnd  attained  the 
ageofSyears;  and  that  no  person  under  1 8  yeara  of  age  could  be  suffered  lo  re- 
nuin  in  the  factories  more  than  12  hours  in  one  day  i  and  that  on  Saturdays  they 
should  only  be  employed  in  the  factories  lor  9  hours. 

Kr  John  Hobhouse's  act  was  repealed,  in  1833,  by  Ihe  act  3  &4  Will.  4.  c.  103., 
which  contains  the  following  proviiiians.  eomprchending  the  wliole  statutory  regu. 
lations  at  present  applic^le  lo  cotton  and  other  facloricx  in  the  United  Kingdom:  — 

1.  That  after  Ihe  1st  of  January,  1834,  no  person  under  18  years  of  ngc  shall 
be  allowed  to  work  in  Ihe  night;  that  is,  between  half-post  B  r.  a.  and  half-past 
5  A.  H..  in  any  cotton  or  other  bctory  in  which  slearo  or  waler  or  any  other  mecha- 
nical power  is  or  shall  lie  used  to  propel  the  machinery,  excepting  in  lace  bclories. 
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2.  That  no  person  under  1 8  shall  be  employed  more  than  1 2  hours  in  <nie  day, 
nor  more  than  69  hours  in  one  week. 

3.  That  there  shall  be  allowed,  in  the  course  of  every  day,  not  less  than  1 J  hour 
for  meals  to  every  person  restricted  to  the  performance  of  12  hours*  work. 

4.  That  after  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  no  child,  except  in  silk  milk,  shall  be 
employed  who  shall  not  be  9  years  old. 

5.  That  after  the  1st  of  Mai'ch,  1834,  no  child,  except  in  silk  mills,  shall  be 
employed  in  any  factory  more  than  48  hours  in  any  one  week,  nor  more  than  9  hours 
in  any  day,  who  shall  not  be  1 1  years  old;  nor  after  the  1st  of  March,  1835,  who 
shall  not  be  12  years  old;  nor  after  the  1st  of  March,  1836,  who  shall  not  be  IS 
years  old ;  and  that  these  hours  of  work  shall  not  be  exceeded,  even  if  the  child  Iumi 
worked  during  the  day  in  more  factories  than  one. 

6.  That  children,  and  young  persons  whose  hours  of  work  are  r^ulated,  shall  be 
entitled  to  2  holidays  and  8  half-holidays  in  every  year. 

7.  That  children  whose  hours  of  work  arc  restricted  to  9  hours  a  day,  are  not  to 
be  employed  without  obtaining  a  certificate  from  a  physician  or  surgeon,  certifying 
that  they  are  of  the  ordinary  strength  and  appearance  of  children  of  the  age  before 
mentioned,  which  certificate  is  to  be  countersigned  by  some  inspector  or  justice. 

8.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty  to  appoint,  during  pleasure,  4  persons 
to  be  inspectors  of  factories,  with  extensive  powers  as  magistrates,  to  examine  the 
children  employed  in  the  factories,  and  to  inquire  respecting  their  condition,  employ- 
ment, and  education ;  and  that  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  shall  have  power,  on 
the  application  of  an  inspector,  to  appoint  superintendents  to  superintend  the  exe- 
cution of  the  act. 

9.  That  those  inspectors  are  to  make  all  rules  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the 
act,  and  to  enforce  the  attendance  at  school,  for  at  least  2  hours  daily  out  of  6  days 
in  the  week,  of  children  employed  in  factories;  from  whose  weekly  wages  a  deduction 
not  exceeding  1  penny  in  every  shilling,  for  schooling,  shall  be  made. 

10.  That  no  child  shall  be  employed  who  shall  not,  on  Monday  of  every  week, 
give  to  the  factory  master  a  certificate  of  his  or  her  attendance  at  school  for  the 
previous  week. 

1 1 .  That  the  interior  walls  of  every  mill  shall  be  whitewashed  every  year. 

12.  That  a  copy  or  abstract  of  the  act  shall  be  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  part  of 
every  mill. 

13.  That  the  inspectors  shall  regularly  once  a  year  report  their  proceedings  to  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 

The  act  also  contains  regulations  extending  the  hours  of  work  where  time  shall 
be  lost  by  the  want  of  or  an  excess  of  water  in  mills  situated  upon  a  scream  of  water  * 
respecting  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  order  to  obtain  regular  certificates  of  age  for  the 
children  requiring  them ;  respecting  the  erection  of  schools  where  necessary ;  and 
respecting  the  proceedings  to  be  had  before  inspectors  and  magistrates  for  enforcing 
the  act,  and  the  right  to  appeal  from  their  decisions. 

Power  LooTM.  —  In  a  previous  section  (aniet  p.  67.),  we  estimated  the  number  of 
power  looms  at  present  employed  in  Great  Britain  at  from  110,000  to  120,000. 
Though  without  any  very  precise  information  to  go  upon  in  making  this  estimate, 
it  has  turned  out  to  be  very  near  the  mark.  An  autlientic  and  detailed  statement 
of  the  number  of  power  looms  employed  in  the  different  departments  of  industry 
has  since  been  drawn  up  from  the  Reports  of  the  Factory  Inspectors,  and  printed 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.     The  following  are  its  results. 


Couatlet. 

Employed  in  the  Manufacture  at                                                 \ 

Cotton. 

WooUen. 

Wonted. 

Silk. 

Linen. 

Mixed 

Materials. 

Total. 

Lancashire     - 

Cheshire    ... 

Yorkshire 

Derbyshire 

Other     English    and 

Welsh  counties 
Scotland    ... 
Ireland    ... 

61,176 
22,4^1 

2,219 

754 

17,531 

1,416 

1,142 

8 

801 

185 
22 

"3,123 

366 
414 

934 

41 
168 
lUO 

25 

62,684 

2y,9l3 

7,809 

2,219 

1,929 

17,721 

1,516 

109,472 

2,158    i       3.123 

1,714 

1        309 

25        1    115,801    1 
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Account  of  the  Number  of  AdulU  and  Children  employed  in  the  different  Woollen, 
Cotton,  Linen,  and  Silk  Factories  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
daniffing  theni  according  to  their  Agei,  and  eihibiting  the  Numbers  employed 
in  each  Department  and  Country. 
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Sect.  VI.     Manttfiieture  of  Hardware,  Watches,  Jewellery,  ^c. 

Hardware. — We  have  given  in  a  previous  chapter  an  account  ortbc  exira- 
ordmary  increase  in  the  production  of  iron,  since  1780.  But,  as  was  to  be 
anucipated,  the  articles  of  utility,  convenience,  and  ornament  formed  out  of  it 
have  increased  in  an  equal  d^ee.  In  no  country  in  the  world  is  iron,  as  well 
as  copper  and  brass,  convert^  to  so  many  purposes  as  in  Britain  ;  and  though 
some  countries  may  vie  with  us  in  the  production  of  a  lew  articles  of  hard- 
ware and  cutlery,  yet,  taking  the  whole  range  of  the  manulacturc  into  view, 
our  superiority  in  it  seems  to  be  as  decided  as  in  that  of  cotton  ;  and  in 
nothing,  perh^,  is  the  triumph  of  an,  science,  and  industry  more  con- 
spicuous than  m  the  astonishing  variety,  convenience,  beauty,  and  cheapness 
of  our  hardware  articlea.  The  manufacture  includes  every  sort  of  iron- 
work, from  the  massive  castings  of  an  iron  bridge,  and  the  anchors  of  a  lirst- 
rate  man-of-war,  down  to  the  minute  and  delicate  furniture  of  a  lady's  work- 
boi.  The  heavy  and  coarser  articles  are  principally  prepared  at  the  great 
iron  founderies  in  South  Wales,  Staffordshire,  Colebrooke  Dale,  and  other 
places  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify.  The  production  of  the  finer  articles, 
wliich  comes  nearer  to  what  is  called  a  factory  business,  is  principally  carried 
on  in  Birmingham  and  ShefGeld,  —  the  two  grand  scats  of  the  hardware 
manufactory,  —  and  in  their  vicinity. 

We  have  little,  or  rather  no  eatisfactory  information,  as  to  the  ori^n  and 
early  progress  of  the  manufacture  at  Birmingham.  Hutton,  the  historian  of 
the  town,  supposes  that  iron  was  made  in  the  parish  bv  the  Britons  or 
Romans ;  and  appeals,  in  proof  of  this  hypothesis,  to  the  huge  mountain  of 
calx,  or  cinder,  at  Aston  fiimace,  on  the  border  of  the  pariah.  —  {Hitlory  of 
Btrmingham,  4th  ed.  p.  23.)     Bu^  whatever  weight  may  be  attached  to  this. 
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it  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that  our  information  as  to  the  early  modern 
history  of  the  town  is  very  scanty.  It  had,  however,  attained  to  consider- 
able eminence  as  a  seat  of  the  hardware  trade  previously  to  the  middle  o£  the 
sixteenth  century;  for  Leland,  who  visited  it  about  1540,  describes  it  in  his 
Jtiiiet-arj/  as  "  a  good  market  town ; "  adding,  "  There  be  many  smithes  in  the 
town  that  use  to  make  knives  and  all  manner  of  cutting  tools,  and  many 
lorimers  that  make  bittes,  and  a  great  many  naylers ;  so  that  a  great  part  of 
the  town  is  maintained  by  smithes,  who  have  their  iron  and  sea-coal  out  of 
Staffordshire."  —  (Ilutton,  p.  19.)  From  this  distant  epoch  the  manufacture, 
though  it  has  sustained  some  severe  checks,  has  gone  on  increasing  with  more 
or  less  rapidity,  till  it  has  arrived  at  its  present  unexampled  heignt  of  great- 
ness and  prosperity. 

Its  proximity  to  coal  and  iron,  both  of  which  are  found  in  all  but  in- 
exhaustible quantities  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  were,  no  doubt,  the  primary 
causes  of  the  establishment  of  the  hardware  manufacture  at  Birmingham ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  competition  they  have  had  to  sustain,  the  enter- 
prise, skill,  and  good  fortune  ot  the  citizens  have  enabled  them  to  keep  the 
start  they  had  once  gained.  The  town  is  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  and  is  not  intersected  by  any  great  navigable  river.  But  the 
obstacles  thence  arising  to  the  easy  transport  of  articles  to  and  from  the 
town  have  been  obviated  by  the  construction  of  canals,  by  which  it  has  a 
water  communication  with  the  great  ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  and 
Bristol.  The  rail-road  now  in  progress  from  London  to  Liverpool  passes 
through  Birmingham ;  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  become  the  centre  of  a  con- 
siderable rail-road  system. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  given  the  following  enumeration — which,  however,  is  far 
from  complete  —  of  the  more  important,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  curious, 
minute,  and  almost  endless  variety  of  articles  made  at  Birmingham.  The 
manufacture  of  each  is,  in  general,  a  separate  trade ;  and  the  extreme  sub- 
division of  employments  thence  arising  accounts,  in  some  measure,  for  the 
superior  skill  of  the  workmen,  and  the  excellence  of  the  manufacture. 

Files,  guns,  pocket-books,  gilt  toys  and  jewellery,  watch  chains  and  keys,  gun- 
lock  filer,  plated  goods,  fire  irons,  awl  blades,  bra^-founder,  saw  and  edge  tools, 
lock  and  latch  maker,  swords,  bits,  buttons,  snuffers,  bone  and  ivory  toys,  cut 
sprigs,  die  sinker,  carriage  lamps,  harness  plater,  steel  chains,  cast  nails,  thimbles, 
braces  cabinet  cases,  inkstands,  ferrules,  compasses,  ivory  combs,  gun-polisher,  spec- 
tacles, steel  toys,  pearl  buttons,  stamper  and  piercer,  stirrups,  packing  boxes,  japan 
wares,  planes  sword  hilts,  casting  pots,  spring  latchets  gold-hand  manufacturer,  paper 
toys,  chaser,  saddlers'  brass-fotmder,  round  bolt  and  chafing-dish  maker ;  scale-beam, 
steel-yard,  and  screw-plate  maker ;  bridle  cutter,  brass  nails  and  curtain  rings,  needles, 
vice  maker,  clock-dial  painter,  curry-combs,  rule  maker,  link-buttons,  wire-drawer, 
scabbards,  iron  spoons,  spade-tree  maker,  fork-maker ;  looking-glass,  toy,  and  army 
button  maker ;  paper-box  turner,  mouse  traps,  sand-paper,  gunstocker,  parchment 
maker,  last  and  boot-tree  maker,  glass-grinder,  anvils,  braziers*  tools  gun-furniture 
filer,  pendant  maker,  ring-turner,  bellows  gun-finisher,  saddle-tree  maker,  hammers 
carpenters'  and  shoemakers'  tools  brass-cock  founder,  hand-whip  mounter,  pearl  and 
hair  worker,  coach-harness  forger,  button-shank  maker,  patten-tics  gimblets  tea- 
urns,  medals  and  coins  copying- machines  pneumatic  apparatus,  ram-rod  and  chain 
maker,  gun-case  maker,  smiths*  bellows-pipe  maker,  coffin  nails  curtain  rings  glass 
beads  engine-cutter,  scale-beams,  wood-screw  maker,  bright  engraver,  putty  maker, 
and  enamel  box  maker ;  horse,  dog,  and  negro  collar,  fetter,  and  dog-lock  maker ; 
pcnciKcase  maker,  glass- stainer,  paper-stainer,  bone-mould  turner,  tortoise-shell  box 
and  tooth-pick  case  maker,  warming-pans  fishing-tackle,  cruet-frames  picture- 
frames  bayonets  malt-mills  hinges,  leather  and  horn  powder-flasks,  cork-screws 
gun-flints  steel  keys  and  combs  glass  buttons,  bed  and  coach-screw  maker,  umbrella 
furniture  maker,  paper-mould  maker,  button-solderer,  paper  spectacle-case  maker, 
tin-nail  and  rivet  maker,  burnisher  of  toys  shagreen  and  morocco-case  maker,  seal 
manufacturer,  horn-spoons  and  buttons  b'ne  maker,  ladies'  slippers  stirrup  maker, 
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eurb  maker,  spur  and  rowel  maker,  powder-flasks,  sticks  and  rods  for  angling,  sleeve- 
buttons,  clock-hands,  bran  mouldings,  augers,  cock-heel  maker,  candle  moulds,  tea^ 
pots,  case-plate  maker,  filigree-worker,  coach-spring  manufacturer,  watch  key  and 
glass  maker,  patten-rings,  thong  maker,  varnish  maker,  dog  and  cart  chain  maker, 
printing-presses,  pins,  buckle-chaser,  jacks,  military  feathers,  barometers,  morocco 
decanters  and  cruet  stands,  packing  needles,  horn  lanterns,  buckle-ring  forger,  toy 
watch-maker,  glass  eyes  for  dolls,  mortice  and  rim  locksmith,  button-card  cutter, 
iron-drawer,  gridiron  and  round  bolt  maker,  spades,  dials,  gilt  ring  maker,  steel-box, 
spectacle-case  and  gun-charger  maker,  pocket-lock  maker,  lamp  manufacturer,  lead 
toy,  stock  sinker,  glass-house  mould  maker,  casting-mould  maker,  snufif-boxes,  &c. 

Of  the  articles  mentioned  above,  fire-arms  are  among  the  most  important. 
Their  manufacture  has  been  carried  on  at  Birmingham  since  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  under  whose  auspices  it  was  introduced.  During  last  war, 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  fire-arms  required  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
were  produced  here ;  and  it  appears  firom  the  official  returns  that,  in  the 
interval  between  1804  and  1818,  nearly  5,000,000  fire-arms  were  furnished  on 
account  of  government  and  of  the  private  trade.  At  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities,  the  cessation  of  the  greater  part  of  this  extraordinary  demand  was 
productive  of  much  distress  and  embarrassment.  But  in  no  long  time  in- 
dustry began  to  revive;  and  the  workmen,  who  had  been  thus  suddenly 
thrown  out  of  employment,  were  gradually  taken  into  those  businesses  that 
have  either  grown  whoU  v  up,  or  been  greatly  extended,  since  1815.  There  is  a 
proof-house  at  Birmingham ;  and  all  arms  manufactured  in  the  town  and  its 
vicinity  are  required,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  be  subjected  to  the  test 
required  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  :  if  they  stand  this  they  are  marked  by 
a  stamp,  to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 

The  manufacture  of  swords  may  also  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  staple 
trades  of  Birmingham. 

The  largest  manufactory  of  steam-engines  in  the  world  is  that  carried  on 
at  Soho,  m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Birmingham.  It  was  established  by 
Mr.  Boulton,  the  partner  of  Mr.  Watt,  the  great  improver  of  the  steam- 
engine,  —  a  man  to  whose  eenius  Britain  is,  probably,  as  much  indebted 
as  to  that  of  any  other  individual.  The  engines  at  present  made  at  Soho, 
under  the  superintendance  of  Mr.  Watt's  son,  maintain  their  former  cele- 
brity :  they  are  in  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  works  employ  a  great 
number  of'^  hands.  The  establishment  at  Soho  is  not,  however,  restricted  to 
the  manufacture  of  steam-engines.  It  produces  large  quantities  of  vases, 
candelabras,  and  other  descriptions  of  goods  in  bronze  and  or  vioulu,  of  the 
most  beautiful  workmanship.  Plate  is  also  largely  produced  at  this  esta- 
blishment ;  and  here  a  great  part  of  the  copper  coinage  of  the  country  used 
to  be  executed. 

Most  sorts  of  cast-iron  articles  are  made  at  Birmingham  ;  and  the  beauty 
of  the  .patterns,  the  goodness  of  the  workmanship,  and,  what  may  seem  not 
very  consistent  with  these  qualities,  their  cheapness,  have  been  wonderfully 
increased  within  these  few  years.  There  has,  in  consequence,  been  a  greatly 
extended  demand  for  them,  and  a  proportional  increase  of  the  quantity 
produced. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the  brass  manufacture  in  Birming- 
ham, except  that  it  was  introduced  about  1748.  It  has  been  very  greatly 
improved  and  extended  within  the  present  century.  It  embraces  a  vast 
variety  of  articles  of  utility  and  ornament.  Lamps,  chandeliers,  candlesticks, 
vases,  fenders,  fire-screens,  handles  for  locks,  door-knockers,  &c.,  are  among 
the  most  prominent  articles. 

Exclusive  of  solid  gold  and  silver  plate,  of  which  the  quantitlty  produced  is 
comparatively  inconsiderable,  large  quantities  of  silver  and  gold,  but  especially 
the  former,  are  used  at  Birmingham  in  the  plating  and  gilding  of  spoons, 
knives  and  forks,  tea-pots,  plates,  sugar  basins,  buttons,  chams,  thimbles,  and 
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an  infinite  variety  of  other  articles.  The  consumption  of  silver  in  the  various 
departments  here  is  estimated  at  about  150,000  oz.  a  year. —  {Penny  Cyclo^ 
pcBclia,  art.  Birmingham.)  Latterly  the  plating  business  has  sustained  a 
check,  by  the  substitution  for  plated  goods  of  articles  made  of  the  metallic 
compound  called  albctta.  These  do  not  look  so  well  as  plated  goods,  when 
the  latter  are  new ;  but  they  are  comparatively  durable.  All  articles  that 
were  formerly  made  of  pewter,  and  most  of  those  that  are  now  made  of 
silver,  or  which  are  plated,  have  their  counterpart  in  Britannia  metal.  This 
is  a  compound  of  tin,  the  regulus  of  antimony,  copper,  and  brass.  The 
articles  made  of  it  are  extremely  cheap,  and  have  a  good  deal  of  beauty ; 
and,  when  care  is  taken  to  buy  those  that  are  sufficiently  massive,  they  are, 
also,  very  durable.  Articles  of  Britannia  metal  are  made  in  Birmingham ; 
but  Sheffield  is  the  principal  seat  of  this  manufacture,  employing  in  it  above 
600  individuals.* 

Japanned  articlies  of  every  form,  variety,  and  price  are  very  extensively 
manufactured  at  Birmingham.  The  best  trays,  and  other  articles  of  that 
description,  are  made  of  papier  mdcke  ;  the  designs  on  some  of  them  being  of 
great  beauty  and  elegance. 

Birmingham  was  said  by  Mr.  Burke  to  be  the  "  toy-shop  of  Europe."  It  is 
still  entitled  to  this  distinction ;  though,  as  the  manufacture  of  other  and 
more  important  articles  has  increased  during  the  present  century  more 
ra[)idly  than  that  of  toys,  the  latter  does  not  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
entire  trade  of  the  town  that  it  formerly  did. 

The  button  is  placed  by  Hutton  at  the  head  of  the  toys,  though  it  seems  to 
be  entitled   to  no  mean  place  among  articles  of  utility.     The  fashion   of 
buttons,  as  of  most  other  things,  has  varied  exceedingly.     Is  is  now,  for  the 
most  part,  plain,  or  but  slightly  raised.     Hutton  says  that,  in  1818,  the  art  o 
gilding  was  carried  to  such  perfection,  that  three  penny  worth  oC  gold  wa 
made  to  cover  a  gross  of  buttons  I  —  (p.  106.)     The  demand  for  buttons  fo« 
home  consumption  is  immense;   and,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  somt 
branches  of  the  trade,  large  quantities  are  exported.     Some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  apparently  trifling  business  may  be  formed  from  the  fact, 
that  a  single  manufacturer  had  in  his  workshop,  in  1834,  as  many  as  10,000 
double  sets  of  cut  steel  dies  for  livery  buttons  only  I  —  (Manufactures  in 
Metal,  Lardner't  Cyciop<sdia,  vol.  iii.  p.  393.) 

Buckles  long  ranked  as  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  Birmingham  manu- 
facture ;  and  the  rise,  mutations,  and  extinction  of  the  trade,  would  furnish 
materials  for  an  interesting  work.  Large  sauare  buckles,  plated  with  silver, 
were  the  fashion  in  1781 ;  but  soon  a^er  tnat  period  shoe-strings  began  to 
be  introduced ;  and  the  taste  for  them  having  rapidly  extended,  the  demand 
for  buckles  declined  in  an  equal  degree.  In  1791  his  late  majesty  George  IV., 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  endeavoured,  at  the  solicitation  of  a  deputation  from 
Birmingham,  Wallsall,  and  other  places,  to  revive  the  taste  for  buckles. 
But  the  tide  of  fashion  set  too  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction  to  be  con- 
trolled even  by  the  example  of  royalty :  the  use  of  the  buckle  was  entirely 
given  up.  The  manufacture  ceased  to  exist ;  and  the  thousands  who  de- 
pended on  it  for  support  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  seek  for  subsistence 
by  resorting  to  other  businesses. 

The  quantity  of  fancy  seals,  brooches,  clasps,  and  other  trinkets,  made  of 
what  is  called  Birmingham  gold  and  polished  steel,  is  only  less  wonderful  than 
their  beauty  and  cheapness.  Few,  indeed,  unless  they  have  seen  some  of  the 
warehouses  filled  with  these  articles,  can  form  anv  just  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  produced,  and  of  their  variety.  The  toy  and  trinket  trade,  in 
its  various  ramifications,  is  quite  immense.  Mr.  Osier,  a  manufacturer  of 
Birmingham,  stated,  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1824, 

*  <*  Treatise  on  Manufactures  in  Metal,"  Lardner's  Cychpcedich  vol.  iii.  p.  102. 
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that  he  had  received  a  single  order  for  500/.  worth  of  dolls'  eyes  !  —  (Report 
on  Artisans  and  Machinery^  p.  314.) 

Any  article,  how  trivial  soever,  may,  in  fact,  if  it  get  into  extensive  demand, 
become  the  subject  of  a  very  large  business.  Mr.  Pliipson's  pin  manufactory 
in  this  town  employs  about  200  persons  on  the  premises,  and  50  out  of 
doors,  besides  a  good  deal  of  work  done  in  Stafford,  Shrewsbury,  and  Here- 
ford county  gaols.*  The  steel  pen  is  another  example  of  this.  It  is  a 
trifling  article ;  but  the  consumption  is  such,  that  a  single  maker  of  steel  pens 
at  Birmingham  employed,  in  1835,  about  250  workpeople,  and  consumed 
about  40  tons  annually  of  fine  sheet  steel  in  his  factory ;  each  ton  of  steel 
being  estimated  to  produce  nearly  10,000  gross  of  pens  !  —  {^Penny  Cydo^ 
pcBdia^  art.  Birmingham.)  And,  exclusive  of  this  immense  supply,  and  of 
those  furnished  by  other  manufacturers  in  Birmingham,  large  quantities  arc 
made  at  Shefheld,  and  in  the  metropolis.  The  best  pens  are  said  to  be 
manufactured  in  the  latter. 

There  are  but  few  large  capitals  employed  in  the  manufactures  of  Birming- 
ham. Exclusive  of  the  great  establishment  at  Soho,  and  a  few  others, 
most  of  the  works  carried  on  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  are  on  a 
comparatively  small  scale.  The  greater  number  of  the  manufacturers  have 
only  very* limited  capitals;  some  not  possessing  more  than  from  500/.  to 
800/. ;  and  many  not  more  than  from  2,000/.  to  4,000/.,  employing  from  5  to  30 
hands.  The  work  is  partly  carried  on  in  workshops ;  but  a  large  portion 
of  it  is  paid  by  the  piece,  and  is  carried  on  in  the  houses  of  the  work-people 
to  whom  it  is  given  out  to  be  executed.  There  is  also  a  class  of  middlemen, 
or  of  workmen  called  undertakers,  from  their  receiving  the  rude  material  from 
the  manufacturer  and  undertaking  to  get  it  wrought  up.  Women  are  exten- 
sively employed  in  polishing  the  goods,  in  the  glass  toy  branch,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  braces.  Boys  are  chiefly  employed  by  the  outworkers  and 
undertakers,  as  apprentices,  receiving  the  first  year  about  \s.  a  week,  and 
the  last  from  Qs,  to  12i.,  exclusive  of  their  clothin? ;  but  they  get  their  food  at 
home ;  and  in  most  instances,  indeed,  work  in  the  houses  of  their  parents. 
The  wages  of  the  men  vary  according  to  the  departments  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  their  skill  and  dexterity,  and  the  state  of  trade  at  the  time.  In 
some  branches,  where  superior  skill  and  attention  are  required,  wages  are 
very  ^ood ;  being  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  earned  by  the  best  work- 
men in  the  metropolis.  Some  of  the  small  manufacturers  have  accumulated 
large  fortunes ;  and  the  condition  of  the  workpeople  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
favourable.  —  (^First  Report  of  Factory  Commissionersy  B.  1.  p.  2.) 

No  means  exist  of  forming  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  articles  pro- 
duced in  Birmingham  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  must,  however,  be  very 
great;  and,  probably,  (including  gold  and  silver  plate,)  docs  not  fall  short, 
if  it  do  not  exceed,  •^400,000/.  The  value  of  the  raw  material,  or  of  the 
iron,  copper,  or  b^ass,  bears,  in  most  descriptions  of  Birmingham  goods,  a 
very  small  proportion  to  that  of  the  labour  expended  upon  them ;  and,  in 
some  of  the  lighter  and  finer  finished  goods,  becomes  almost  inappreciable. 
The  manufacture  of  watch  springs,  in  which  the  value  of  the  iron  docs  not 
amount  to  nearly  the  two  thousandth  jtart  of  the  value  of  the  finished  article, 
is  an  instance  of  this. 

The  town  of  Birmingham,  with  the  parishes  of  Aston  and  Edgbaston,  had, 
in  1831,  a  population  of  146,986.  But  Soho,  though  a  suburb  of  Birming- 
ham, being  in  Staffordshire,  is  not  included  in  the  above.  The  country  for 
several  miles  round  is  exceedingly  populous ;  and  the  population  is  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  the  working  of  metals.     According  to  the  official 

*  This  is  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Phipson  himself  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Factory  Inquiry.     In  Lewi$*$  Topographical  Dictionary,  art.  Birmingham,  Mr.  P. 
u  said  to  employ  in  his  factory  1,000  persons. 
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returns  there  were,  in  1831,  about  10,000  males  of  20  years  of  age  and 
upwards  employed  in  Birmingham,  Aston,  and  Edgbaston,  as  follows,  viz.  — 

At  Birmingham,  makers  of  anvils  5,  augers  1,  awl- blades  7,  bayonets  1,  beer- 
machines  2,  bellows  44,  bellows>pipes  7,  blacking  1,  bolts  5,  bcme  toys  3,  brace  bits 
(wimbles)  3,  bottle  jacks  2,  braces  8,  brass  lockis  1,  brass-workers  1,785)  braziers 
7,  bridle  bits  18,  bridles  5,  Britannia  tea-pots  51,  bronze  1,  buckles  10,  burnishers 
2,  buttons  646,  cabinet  locks  3,  candlesticks  4,  casters  94,  casting  pots  3,  chasers 
29*  clock-dials  4,  clock-works  2,  coach  lace  1,  coach  springs  7,  coach-founders  5, 
coffin  furniture  2,  coral  carver  1,  corkscrews  3,  currycombs  1,  die  sinkers  60, 
dirt  washer  1,  dog  collars  4,  edge-tools  8,  enameller  1,  fenders  17,  files  6,  fire-irons 
21,  fishing-rods  1,  floor-cloth  3,  forgers  14,  frying  pans  7,  gas  3,  gilders  15,  gilt 
toys  255,  gimblets  25,  girth  springs  1,  glass-blowers  16,  glass  7,  glass  cutters  IH, 
glass  pinchers  3,  glass  toys  24,  gold  cutler  1,  gold-beaters  18,  gold  plater  I,  grinders 
15,  gauge  plater  1,  gun  makers  1,221,  gun-barrel  filers  4,  gun  implements  19,  gun- 
lock  filer  1,  hinges  19,  homes  1,  horn-presser  1,  iron-filers  4,  iron  plate  workers  6, 
japanners  252,  jewellers  861,  key  maker  1,  lamp  makers  39,  lanthoms  1,  lock- 
filers  3,  locksmiths  113,  machines  2,  malt  mills  12,  mathematical  instruments  16, 
metal  rollers  11,  metal  teapots  1,  military  ornaments  3,  miniature  frames  1,  mo- 
dellers 7,  needles  2,  paper  trays  1,  patent  cards  1,  patent  sashes  5,  pearl  workers  3, 
pcwterers  5,  picture  frames  2,  pins  9,  pistol  finisher  1,  planes  26,  platers  616, 
polishers  7,  pot  ash  1,  refiners  520,  repairer  1,  ring  turners  4,  rollers  3,  ruler  makers 
53 J  saddle  trees  1,  saddlers'  tools  1,  saw  handles  2,  saws  7,  scale  beams  25,  Scotch 
snuff-boxes  I,  screws  27,  similor  1,  silversmiths  277,  snu£fers  40,  solder  2,  spades 

6,  spectacles  16,  split  rings  5,  spoons  67,  spurs  2,  stampers  94,  steel  toys  171, 
steelyards  2,  stirrup  filers  6,  strikers  2,  sword  cutlers  8,  tarpaulins  4,  tea  trays 
21,  tea  urns  II,  thimbles  9«  toymen  174,  thread  2,  tools  79,  tortoiseshell  workers 

7,  toys  13,  traces  2,  Tutanla  (Tutenag)  tea  pots  6,  varnish  2,  vices  6,  violins  1, 
waiters  4,  watch-glasses  1,  watch- hands  2,  watch -pendants  1,  watch-pinions  2, 
watch-springs  1,  weavers  19,  web  1,  white  metal  smiths  562,  wire  drawers  150, 
workers  in  copper  and  brass  34,  workers  in  copper  and  steel  37.  At  Aston  :  makers 
of  anvils  1,  awl-blades  27,  bellows  10,  brass  founders  576,  Britannia  metal  8, 
buckles  3,  buttons  158,  carpets  1,  coffin  furniture  15,  edge  tools  24,  fenders  38, 
files  33,  frying  pans  8,  gilt  toys  16,  gimblets  16,  glass  132,  hinges  34,  latches  1, 
locksmiths  59,  machines  3,  malt  mills  6,  needles  and  fish-hooks  5,  pewterers  10, 
pins  4,  planes  6,  rulers  18,  saws  19)  screws  (wood)  27,  snuffers  6,  spades  and  shovels 
1,  spoons  36,  steel  toys  120,  steelyards  and  scale-beams  17,  thimbles  17,  thread  3, 
traps  (mouse  and  rat)  3,  vices  2,  weavers  5,  wire  87.  At  EdgbaHon:  brass- 
founders  8,  makers  of  buttons  6,  coach  springs  1,  files  2,  gimblets  and  braces  2, 
glass  3,  buckles  2,  iron  6,  locksmiths  4,  platers  7,  polishers  2,  press  nails  1,  rollers  of 
metal  2,  screws  1,  spectacles  1,  spoons  2,  vinegar  and  starch  makers  3. 

The  situation  of  Birmingham  is  dry  and  salubrious.  In  a  few  departments 
the  processes  carried  on  are  reckloned  very  unhealthy;  but  this  is  not 
generally  the  case ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  immense  number  of  furnaces, 
and  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  they  emit,  the  town  is  not  unhealthy. 

The  manufacturing  district,  of  which  Birmingham  is  the  metropolis,  in- 
cludes a  considerable  tract  to  the  north-west  of  the  town,  embracing  the 
southern  part  of  Staffordshire,  with  the  extreme  northern  border  of  Wor- 
cestershire, and  a  detached  part  of  Salop.  Within  this  district  are  the 
populous  towns  of  Dudley,  Wolverhampton,  Bilston,  Walsall,  Wednesbury, 
Stourbridge,  &c.  Exclusive  of  the  production  of  iron,  in  which  most  of 
them  are  very  largely  engaged,  different  branches  of  the  hardware  manu- 
facture are  carried  on  in  all  these  towns.  The  nail  trade,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  important,  is  principally  prosecuted  in  and  round  Dudley,  Stour- 
bridge, and  Waball.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  supersede  the  labour 
of  the  hand  in  the  making  of  nails,  by  constructing  them  wholly  by  means  of 
machinery;  and  vast  numbers  are  now  made  m  this  way,  that  answer 
sufficiently  well  for  various  purposes.  But  the  best  of  those  made  by 
machinery  are  still  very  inferior  to  those  made  at  the  common  forge;  which, 
in  consequence,  b  still  very  extensively  employed. 
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The  art  of  making  nails  by  the  hand  continues  at  present  nearly  in  the 
state  described  by  Hutton.  "  We  cannot,"  says  he,  "  consider  it  a  trade  in 
so  much  as  o/*  Birmingham;  for  we  have  but  few  nail-makers  left  in  the  town  ; 
our  nailers  are  chiefly  masters,  and  rather  opulent.  The  manufacturers  are 
so  scattered  round  the  country,  that  we  cannot  travel  far,  in  any  direction, 
out  of  the  sound  of  the  nail-hammer.  When  I  first  approached  Birmingham 
from  Walsall,  in  1741, 1  was  surprised  at  the  prodigious  number  of  black- 
smiths' shops  upon  the  road ;  and  could  not  conceive  how  a  country,  though 
populous,  could  support  so  many  people  of  the  same  occupation.  In  some 
of  these  shops  I  observed  one  or  more  females,  stripped  of  their  upper  garment, 
and  not  overcharged  with  their  lower,  wielding  the  hammer  with  all  the  grace 
of  the  sex.  The  beauties  of  their  face  were  rather  eclipsed  by  the  smut  of 
the  anvil.  Struck  with  the  novelty,  I  inquired  *  whether  the  ladies  in  this 
country  shoed  horses  ?  *  but  was  answered,  with  a  smile,  *  They  are  nailers.' " 

This  employment  is  as  poor  as  it  is  slavish  and  degrading.  The  wages 
obtained  m  it  are  very  low,  most  probably  from  the  cu'cumstance  of  women 
and  children  being  largely  employed.  At  present  it  is  supposed  to  occupy  in 
all  from  25,000  to  30,000  hands. 

The  manufacture  of  japan  ware  is  prosecuted  on  a  large  scale  at  Bilston 
and  Wolverhampton.  The  latter  has  been  long  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  her  locks ;  the  general  trade  in  which,  she  almost  exclusively  enjoyed  till 
a  comparatively  late  period.  At  present  the  more  costly  and  best  locks  are 
made  m  the  metropolis ;  and  the  lock  trade  is  also  carried  on  at  Birmingham. 
But  Wolverhampton  still  engrosses  the  largest  share  of  the  manufacture; 
and  she  has  also  large  manufactures  of  brass  and  copper  articles. 

Saddlers'  ironmongers  are  a  class  of  manufacturers,  some  of  whom  are 
found  at  Birmingham,  but  who  chiefly  reside  in  Walsall,  Wolverhampton, 
and  Wednesbury.  They  plate  and  prepare  bridles  and  stirrups,  with  orna- 
ments for  coaches  and  coach  harness,  &c.  For  cheapness  in  the  common,  and 
perfection  in  the  best,  of  these  articles,  the  district  in  question  is  unrivalled. 

Sheffield,  in  the  district  of  Hallamshire,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
is  the  next  grand  seat  of  the  hardware  manufacture.  Nothing  is  known  as 
to  its  early  history,  or  the  origin  of  that  business  for  which  it  is  now  so 
famous.  But  it  had  attained  to  eminence  in  the  making  of  knives  so  early 
as  the  13th  century ;  for  Chaucer,  who  was  contemporary  with  Edward  III., 
mentions,  in  his  "  Reves  Tale,"  the  Sheffield  "  thwytel,"  or  whittle,  in  such 
a  way  as  shows  it  was  then  in  common  use.  It  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
lost  the  reputation  for  cutlery  it  had  thus  early  acquired.  In  1575,  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Sheffield,  sent  to  his  friend  Lord 
Burleigh,  "a  case  of  Hallamshire  whittels,  beinge  such  fruites  as  his  pore 
cuntrey  affordeth  with  fame  throughout  the  realme^'*  > — (Manufactures  in 
Metal,  Lardner's  Ct/ciopcedia,  vol.  ii.  p.  5.)  In  1624,  a  corporation  was 
formed  for  the  "  good  order  and  government  of  the  makers  of  knives,  scissars, 
shears,  sickles,  and  other  cutlery  wares  in  Hallamshire,"  the  government 
being  vested  in  a  master,  two  wardens,  six  searchers,  and  24  assistants, 
consisting  of  freemen  only.  The  principal  object  in  the  formation  of  this 
corporation  seems  to  have  been  the  regulation  of  the  marks  or  other 
devices  which  every  individual  was  to  strike  or  impress  on  the  goods  he 
made  for  sale.  But  these  regulations  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  longer  in 
existence.* 

•  We  may  take  this  opportunity  to  observe,  that  a  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  exists  oa  to  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  enforce  any  general  regulations 
with  respect  to  marks ;  and  the  subject  is  involved  in  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  No 
one,  indeed,  can  doubt  for  a  moment  the  impolicy  of  attempting  to  interfere,  in  any 
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The  corporation  continued  on  the  footing  fixed  in  1624  till  1814,  when  an 
act  was  passed  permitting  all  persons  indiscriminately,  without  their  being 
fi*eemen,  or  having  served  an  apprenticeship,  or  obtained  a  mark  from  the 
corporation  for  their  goods,  to  carry  on  business  any  where  within  the 
district  of  Hallamshire.  This  liberal  and  judicious  measure  has  been  of 
great  service  to  the  town,  by  inducing  men  of  talent  and  enterprise  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  settle  in  it,  where  their  competitioa  and  mdustry  have 
nad  the  best  effects. 

For  several  centuries  the  manufactures  of  Sheffield  were  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  making  of  sheath-knives,  scissars,  sickles,  and  scythes. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  a  common  tobacco-box  and  the 
Jew's  harp  were  added  to  the  list  of  manufactured  articles;  but  it  was  not  till 
about  forty  years  after  that  the  manufacture  of  clasp-knives,  razors,  and  files, 
for  which  it  is  now  so  famous,  was  introduced.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
for  about  a  century  after  this  period,  the  manufacturers  of  Sheffield  dis- 
covered more  of  industry  and  perseverance  than  of  enterprise  or  ingenuity  in 
the  conduct  of  their  bu^ess.  But  about  1750  they  began,  for  the  first 
time,  to  carry  on  a  direct  trade  with  the  Continent.  The  manufacture  of 
plated  goods  was  soon  after  commenced ;  and,  from  that  period  down  to  the 
present  time,  Sheffield  has  made  an  astonishing  progress  in  the  career  of 
industry ;  and,  in  many  branches  of  the  hardware  manufacture  has  no  superior, 
and  in  some  no  rival.  —  {Reet's  Cyclopedia,  Leivit't  Topographicat  Dits 
tkmaiy,  cjr.} 

Like  Birmingham,  Sheffield  was,  most  probably,  indebted  to  her  situation 
for  her  early  application  to  the  hardware  business.  Coal  and  iron  are  found 
in  her  immediate  vicinity.  Tlie  Don,  on  which  Sheffield  is  built,  supplies 
her  with  power  to  work  mills  for  forging,  cutting,  and  preparing  the  iron 
and  steel  used  in  her  manufactures ;  and,  in  this  respect,  she  has  an  advan- 
tage over  Birmingham.  The  river  was  made  navigable  to  within  about  3 
mUes  of  the  town  so  early  as  1751 ;  and  a  lateral  canal  has  since  prolonged 
the  navigation  to  the  town. 

Cutlery,  as  k  was  the  earliest,  so  it  is  still  the  lar^st  and  most  important, 
branch  of  industry  carried  on  in  Sheffield.  The  pnncipal  articles  are  table- 
kmves  and  forks>  pen  and  pocket-knives  of  every  variety  and  description ; 
scissars;  razors;  surgical,  mathematical,  and  optical  instruments;  scythes, 
sickles,  saws,  with  all  sorts  of  carpenters*  tools ;  and  so  forth.  The  most 
beautiful  and  highly  finished  articles  of  cutlery,  exhibited  in  the  shops  of  the 
metropolis,  though  stamped  vriUi  the  vendor's  name,  are  mostly  all  made 
here ;  and  She£&ld  cutlery  is  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  estimation  in 
all  parts  of  the  workl. 

With  the  exception  of  plated  saddlery  ware,  almost  aH  the  other  descriptions 
of  plated  goods  made  at  Sheffield  are  reckoned  superior  to  those  made  at 
Birmingham  or  any  where  else.  Some  of  the  best  plated  articles  have  silver 
edges ;  and,  when  used  with  ordinary  care,  last  for  a  very  long  time,  and  can 
with  difficulty  be  distinguished  from  silver.  We  have  alreadv  noticed  the 
extensive  manufacture  of  articles  of  Britannia  metal  carried  on  here. 

Mr.  Jacob  says,  that  in  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  ascertain  by  inquiries 
of  the  platers,  the  owners  of  flatting-mills,  and  of  the  manufacturers  of  plated 


manner  of  way,  with  the  description  of  articles  a  person  may  choose  to  manu- 
fiurture;  but  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  very  desirable  could  some  means  be 
devised  that  would  make  the  public  readily  aware  of  the  sort  of  articles  they  are 
buying.  At  all  events,  the  practice  of  putting  false  marks  on  articles  cannot  be  too 
much  condemned.  We  do  not  object  to  knives  being  made  of  hammered  iron,  cast 
iron,  &c. ;  but  we  do  object  to  the  practice  of  impressing  such  articles  with  the  words 
"  steel,**  **  shear  steel,**  &c  This  is  practising  a  fraud  upon  the  public,  and  in« 
flicting  an  Injury  on  such  manufacturers  as  make  similar  articles  of  steeL 

VOL.  II.  I 
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goods,  he  was  disposed  to  estimate  the  silver  used  for  plating  in  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield,  including  with  it  that  used  at  Walsall  and  other  places,  by 
saddlers'  ironmongers,  at  about  750,000  oz.  a  year. — (Vol.  ii.  p.  298.)  And 
deducting  from  this  the  150,000  oz.  used  at  Birmingham,  and  100,000  oz.  for 
that  used  at  Walsall  and  other  minor  towns,  there  will  remain  550,000  oz. 
for  the  consumption  of  Sheffield. 

Few  articles  of  copper  and  brass,  and  no  toys,  are  made  at  Sheffield ;  but, 
in  lieu  of  these,  it  has  some  peculiar  and  important  businesses.  The  con- 
version of  iron  into  steel  is  carried  on  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  it  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  empire ;  and  most  of  the  sted  used  at  Birmingham, 
and  other  places,  is  prepared  at  Sheffield.  The  works  of  the  Messrs.  San- 
derson, for  the  convertmg  and  preparing  of  steel  by  tilting,  rolling,  &c.,  are 
the  most  extensive  and  celebrated  in  the  world. 

The  manufacture  of  files  is  one  of  the  staple  trades  of  Sheffield.  Hies 
are  used  in  inunense  quantities  at  home,  and  are  largely  exported.  Any  one 
who  has  ever  seen  the  process  of  file-cutting,  woi3d  be  likely  to  conclude 
that  it  was  an  operation  that  might  be  successfully  performed  by  machinery ; 
and  a  great  variety  of  contrivances  have  been  set  on  foot  in  that  view. 
Hitherto,  however,  none  of  them  have  completely  succeeded ;  so  that  all  the 
best  files  continue  now,  as  heretofore,  to  be  cut  by  the  hand. 

The  town  of  Sheffield  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  59,011.  The  manu- 
facture is  not,  however,  confined  to  it,  but  is  diffiised  over  the  whole  parish, 
representing,  though  not  quite  identical  with,  the  old  Saxon  manor  of 
Hallam,  or  Hallamshire.  The  parish,  which  includes  an  area  of  22,830 
acres,  lies  mostly  to  the  west  of  tne  town,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of 
01,692.  The  principal  part  not  only  of  the  male,  but  also  of  the  female 
part  of  the  population,  is  engaged  in  the  hardware  trade.  In  1833,  some  of 
the  staple  trades  carried  on  in  the  town,  and  the  individuals  emploved  in  them, 
were  specified  as  follows :  -—  Table-knives  and  forks,  3,689  hands ;  pen  and 
pocket-knives,  2,680;  razors,  754;  scissars,  600;  files,  1,768;  saws,  563; 
edged  tools,  703;  stove  grates,  fenders,  &c.,  1,530;  white  metal,  643;  silver 
plated  gpods,  500 ;  making  in  all,  13,430.*  But  the  hands  engaged  in  the 
conversion  of  iron  into  steel,  and  in  several  other  important  trades,  are 
not  included  in  this  enumeration.  Wages  in  Sheffield  vary  from  about 
15f.  to  35t.  and  40f.  a  week.  The  labour  in  some  departments  is  very 
•ewrc ;  and  in  others  great  skill  is  re(piired.f  Grinders,  particularly  those 
who  do  not  use  water  in  the  operation,  mhale  the  finer  parbcles  of  stone  and 
Rtv«l»  and  arc  gcncrallv  short-kved.  A  ^ood  man^  attempts  have  been  made 
lo  ohvUtQ  this,  AS  well  as  to  lessen  the  risk  of  acadent  in  the  grinding-mills ; 
but  the  employment  continues  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  unhealthy  and  dan- 

Sprous  i  I  and,  an  much  skill  is  required  in  the  grinding  of  the  fiuer  descrip- 
uiis  of  knives  and  razors,  wages,  being  influenc^  by  both  circumstances,  are 
g«ncraUj^  hi^h. 

Combinations  have  been  very  prevalent  at  Sheffield.  Different  opinions 
are  entertained  as  to  their  influence  on  wages ;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear, 
that,  thouj^h  they  have  kept  up  their  nominal  rate,  they  have  effected  this 
by  lessening  the  hours  of  work,  and  keeping  a  considerable  number  of 
individuals  out  of  employment;  so  that  there  is  but  little  room  for  doubt 
that  here,  as  everywhere  else,  they  have  been,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  in- 
jurious to  the  workmen. 

But  few,  comparatively,  of  the  Sheffield  manufacturers  have  large  capitals ; 
and  the  business  is  not  so  generally  carried  on  in  workshops  or  factories  as 

*   Commotu  Report  of  1833,  on  Manufactures,  Commerce,  aud  Shipping;  Min. 
of  Eridence,  p.  175. 
f   Report,  uhi  tuprd, 
\  ««  Manufiusturet  in  Metal,*'  LardnerU  Cydt^xBdia,  vol.  i.  pp.  289-^296. 
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in  Binningham.  A  person  worth  a  few  shillings  may  commence  business  on 
his  own  account  as  a  cutler ;  and,  in  this  class,  incnyiduals  are  not  unfre- 
quently  journeymen  one  year  and  masters  another,  and  conyersely. 

Exclusive  of  these  two  grand  seats  of  the  hardware  manu&cture,  and  of 
the  districts  subordinate  to  and  connected  with  them,  the  business  is  carried 
on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  many  other  places.  Most  part  of  the 
machinery  used  in  the  cotton  and  other  factories  is  made  at  Manchester  and 
other  great  centres  of  the  trade.  The  wonderful  progress  of  the  manufacture 
has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  excellence  and  continued  improyement  of  the 
machinery  made  use  of;  the  preparation  and  repair  of  which  employs  a  great 
number  of  hands  and  a  large  amount  of  capital.  The  reputation  of  what  are 
called  **  Lancashire  tools  **  is  yery  widely  diffused.  Under  this  designation 
are  comprised  files  of  the  yery  best  quality,  chisels,  grayers'  tools,  watch  and 
clock-makers*  tools,  hand-yices,  pincers,  metal  and  wire  gauzes,  and  an 
infinite  variety  of  such  like  articles.  Warrington  is  the  centre  of  this  trade; 
and  in  some  of  its  factories  may  be  seen  collections  of  unrivalled  excellence 
of  the  articles  in  question.  The  best  watch  tools  are,  however,  made  at 
Prescott. 

Besides  tools,  pins  are  largely  manufactured  at  Warrington ;  and  this  being 
an  article  of  which  the  consumption  is  immense,  they  are,  as  formerly  stated, 
manufactured  in  great  Quantities  at  Birmingham,  and  also  at  Sheffield, 
Gloucester,  London,  and  other  places.  At  Redditch,  in  Worcestershire, 
about  4,500  persons  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  needles  and  fish- 
hooks ;  and  the  former  are  also  made  at  Whitechapel,  Hathersage,  in  Derby- 
shire, &e.  Most  descriptions  of  fire*arm8,  including  the  finest  fowling-pieces 
and  pistols,  are  made  m  the  metropolis.  Cirencester,  in  Gloucestershire, 
furnishes  curriers*  knives  of  a  peculiar  and  superior  quality.  Some  of  the 
finer  descriptions  of  cutlery  are  produced,  but  only  in  small  quantities,  at 
Salisbury.  A  great  deal  of  cutlery  business  is  transacted  in  London ;  but, 
as  already  stated,  most  of  the  articles  sold  in  it,  though  bearing  the  names 
of  the  vendors,  are  really  made  at  Sheffield. 

Cast-iron  goods  are  produced  at  difierent  places  in  Scotland ;  but  the  best 
known,  and  most  celebrated  works  are  at  Carron,  in  Stirlingshire,  They 
were  established  in  1760 ;  but  have  since  been  greatly  enlarged.  All  kinds  of 
cast-iron  goods,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  war  or  peace,  are  made  at  Carron. 
Among  the  former  may  be  included  cannons  of  all  sorts,  mortars,  bombs,  &c., 
with  shot  and  shells.  'Jhe  peculiar  variety  of  cannon  called  a  carronade  derived 
its  name  from  its  being  originally  produced  here.  The  domestic  articles  are  too 
numerous  to  admit  of  enumeration ;  but  stoves,  grates,  fenders,  &c.,  con- 
stitute, periiaps,  the  largest  item.  There  are  many  founderies  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  particularly  in  Lanarkshire.  Glasgow,  like  Manchester,  has 
a  large  manufacture  of  steam-engines  and  other  sorts  of  machinery. 

The  hardware  manufacture  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  Ireland. 

Value  of  the  Manufacture,  —  We  r^et  that  no  materials  exist,  or  are  at 
all  likely  ever  to  be  procured,  for  forming  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
total  value  of  the  hardware  and  cutlery  annually  produced  in  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Stevenson  estimated  the  annual  value  ot  all  the  articles  made  of 
iron  in  England  and  Wales,  in  I814>,  at  10,000,000/.,  and  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  at  200,000 ;  those  of  brass  and  copper  at  3,000,000/.,  and 
the  persons  employed  at  50,000 ;  and  the  steel,  plated,  and  hardware  articles, 
including  toys,  at  4,000,000/.,  and  the  persons  employed  at  70,000 ;  making 
the  total  yaJue  of  the  goods  17,000,000/.,  and  the  total  persons  employed 
320,000. 

We  incline  to  think  that  this  estimate  is  rather  exaggerated.  There  has, 
no  doubt,  during  the  last  20  years,  been  a  very  extraordmary  increase  in  the 
production  of  iron ;  and  the  rapid  increase  of  Binningham  and  Sheffield,  as 
well  as  of  the  smaller  seats  of  the  hardware  manufacture,  shows  that  it  has 
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increased  in  at  least  a  correipoiiding  proportion.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  hat  been,  during  the  same  period,  a  verj'  heavy  foil  in  the  price  of  moat 
articles;  the  reduc^on  in  several  descriptions  of  goods  having  been  from 
SO  to  60,  TO,  and  even  BO  per  cent.,  and  in  few  less  than  from  80  to  30  per 
cent.  It  is,  therefore,  doubtful  whether,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase 
of  the  manufacture,  its  value  at  present  materially  exceeds  its  value  in  1814. 
On  the  whole,  if  we  might  venture  to  conjecture  on  such  a  subject,  we 
ihould  say  that  the  annual  value  of  all  sorts  of  iron  and  hardware  and 
cutlery  articles  produced  in  Great  Britun  may  be  taken  at  about  17,000,000/., 
and  the  persana  employed  at  from  300,000  to  325,000. 

Aooount  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Articles  of  Hardwire  and  Cutlery,  and  of 
Bnui  and  Copper  MsDu&otuns,  exported  in  I))33  and  IS34i  ipecifying  the 
Countriei  to  which  they  were  sent,  and  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  those  tent  to 


Watches,  Plate,  Jewellbrv,  &t.  —  Exclusive  of  the  hardware  and 
plated  goods  referred  to  above,  the  manuhcture  of  watches,  end  of  solid 
gold  and  ulver  articles,  is  of  much  importance.     Instead  of  a  watch  being 
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the  distinguifihing  appendage  to  a  man  of  wealth  and  fashion,  it  has  become 
the  useful  companion  of  all  but  the  poorest  and  idlest  of  the  community. 
Among  even  the  middle  ranks  it  has  grown  into  use,  not  merely  for  the  heads 
of  the  family,  but  few  of  the  junior  members,  or  even  of  the  domestic  ser- 
vants, are  without  them.  The  increased  number  of  watches,  especially  since 
it  has  been  permitted  to  form  the  cases  of  gold  and  silver  of  a  lower  degree 
of  fineness  than  our  standard,  has  been  such  that  they  must  be  counted  by 
millions^* 

The  separate  parts  of  the  mechanism  of  watches  are  now  generally  con- 
structed by  different  sets  of  artists,  mostly  in  Lancashire,  on  the  principle  of 
the  division  of  labour;  the  delicate  task  of  putting  them  together,  and 
regulating  their  movements,  bein^  left  to  the  watchmakers.  The  watch- 
making business  is  principally  earned  on  in  London,  especially  in  the  parish 
of  Clerkenwell,  and  te  a  lesser  extent  at  Coventry,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh, 
and  other  places.  At  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1829,  there  were 
annually  assayed  at  the  Goldsmiths*  Hall,  London,  13,893  gold,  and  84,810 
silver  watches.  —  (TocoA,  vol.  ii..p.  413.)  The  metel-  in  the  gold  watches  is 
18  carats  fine,  worth  3/.  5s,  an  ounce,  and  the  weight  of  metal  in  each  watch 
is  about  2  ounces.  At  a  medium  the  gold  watches  may,  it  is  believed,  be 
worth  about  15/.  each,  or  208,395/.  in  all :  and  estimating  the  value  of  the 
silver  watches  at  6/.  each,  the  value  of  those  produced  m  the  metropolis, 
during  the  same  3  years,  will  be  508,860/.  a  year ;  making,  when  added  to  the 
value  of  the  gold  watches,  a  total  of  717,255/.,  exclusive  of  plated  and  gilt 
watches,  &c^  The  average  number  of  gold  watches  assayed  at  Birmingham 
(but  chiefly  made  at  Coventry),  Chester,  and  elsewhere,  may  be  from  900  to 
1,000  a  year,  worth  13/.  each ;  and  the.  silver  watches  made  at  Coventry, 
I^verpool,  Edinbupgh,  and  all  other  places,  exclusive  of  London,  varies 
firom  135,000  to  145,000  a  year  («/aco5,  vol.  ii.  p.  292.  &  p.  296.),  worth, 
probably,  5/.  each.  On  the  whole,  including  the  girt  and  plated  watches,  &c., 
the  value  of  those  annually  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  may  be  moderately 
estimated  at  1,500,000/.  a  year. 

The  different  pieces  of  the  mechanism  of  clocks,  like  those  of  watches,  are 
made  by  different  sets  of  workmen ;  and  are  put  together  by  others,  who, 
though  mostly  distinct  firom,  are  usually  confounded  with,  watchmakers.  It 
appears,^  from  the  population  returns,  that  there  were,  in  1831,  8,892  males 
of  20  years  and  upwards  employed  as  clock  and  watch  makers  in  Great  Britain, 
of  whom  7,720  belonged  to  England,  228  to  Wales,  and  944  to  Scotland. 
Of  those  beloncing  to  England,  the  metropolis  had  2,633. 

Exclusive  of  me  gold  used  in  gilding  and  in  watchmaking,  large  quan- 
tities are  annually  wrought  up  into  plate,  trinkets,  snuff-boxes,  &c.  The 
amount  so  disposed  of  has  been  estimated  by  Mr.  Jacob  at  58,000  ounces  fine 
gold,  worth  4/.  7i.  %d,  an  ounce,  and  232,000  ounces  standard  gold,  worth 
3/.  lis,  loyi,  an  ounce,  making  together  290,000  ounces,  worth  in  all 
1,156,020/.  —  (Vol.  ii. p.  292.)  In  the  same  work,  Mr.  Jacob  estimates  the 
annual  consumption  of  silver  in  the  arts  at  3,282,040  ounces,  from  which, 
deducting  900,000  ounces  used  in  plating,  and  506,740  used  in  watch  cases, 
there  remain  1,875,306  ounces,  worth  b$,  an  ounce,  or  468,836/.,  for  all  other 
purposes.— -(VoUii.  p.  299.)  We  suspect,  however,  that  both  these  esti- 
mates, particularly  the  first,  are  exaggerated.  It  should  also  be  observed, 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  new  plate,  annually  manufactured,  is 
made  out  of  old  plate,  and  that  the  absolute  consumption  of  the  precious 
metals  is,  consequently,  not  nearly  so  great  as  these  estimates  would  seem  to 
infer. 
London  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  jewellery  business.    Next  to  it,  but  at  a 

*  Inquiry  into  the  Prodmetum  and  Conaumptian  of  the  Precioui  Metalst  by  William 
Jacob,  Esq.  voL  ii.  p.  209. 
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great  distance,  are  Birmingham,  Derby,  Liverpool,  and  Chester.  There  are, 
also,  manufacturers  of  gold  and  silver  articles  and  jewellery  at  Newcastle,  York, 
and  Exeter;  and  at  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  In  1830,  of  6,441  ounces  of  gold 
plate  produced  in  the  empire,  5,4^8  paid  duty  in  London,  827  in  the  rest  of 
England,  68  in  Scotland,  and  88  in  Ireland.  During  the  same  year  there 
were  manufactiu'ed  1,271,322  ounces  of  silver  plate,  of  which  965,364  were 
made  in  London,  132,900  in  the  rest  of  England,  59,498  in  Scotland,  and 
113,560  in  Ireland.  The  jewellery  business  is  believed  to  be  distributed 
nearly  in  the  same  proportions.  —  (Jacob,  voL  ii.  p.  408.) 

According  to  the  population  returns  there  were  in  Great  Britain,  in  1831, 
5,231  onales,  of  20  years  and  upwards,  in  the  jewellery  business,  of  whom 
England  had  4,779,  Wales  31,  and  Scotland  421.  More  than  half  the 
jewellers  of  England  belong  to  the  metropolis. 

In  London  the  most  costly  articles  ot  jewellery,  contrary  to  what  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  anticipated,  are  devised  and  completely  finished  by  the 
flame  persons ;  and  exclusive  of  the  precious  stones,  which  in  some  of  the 
ornamental  products  are  the  chief  cost,  the  greatest  expenditure  on  them  is 
the  gold.  That  metal  is  rarely  used  in  a  pure  state ;  though  in  some  of  the 
more  delicate  parts,  such  as  the  filigree  work,  it  is  mixed  with  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  alloy.  That  commonly  used,  at  least  by  the  first-rate 
jewellers,  is  usually  16  carats  fine,  or  with  a  third  of  alloy.  The  finer  gold  is 
supplied  by  the  refiners ;  and  amounts  to  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  other. 
The  trade  of  a  gold-beater  used  to  be  restiicted  to  London,  where  it  con- 
tinues to  be  principally  carried  on ;  but  it  is  now  prosecuted  on  a  smaller 
scale  at  Birmingham,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  and  some 
other  places. 

The  declared  or  real  value  of  the  plate,  plated  goods,  and  jewellery  ex- 
ported in  1834  amounted  to  192,269/.  The  United  States  are  the  best 
market  for  this  description  of  goods,  and  next  to  them  India. 


Sect.  VII.  —  LecUher  Manvfacture* 

The  leather  manufacture  ranks  either  third  or  fourth  among  those  carried 
on  in  the  country,  being  inferior  only,  in  point  of  value  and  extent,  to  those 
of  cotton,  wool,  and  iron,  if  it  be  not  superior  to  the  latter.  Sir  F.  M.  Eden, 
in  his  Tre<Ui$e  on  Iruurance,  estimated  the  value  of  the  different  articles 
manufactured  of  leather,  in  1803,  at  12,000,000/. ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  this  statement  was  not  very  wide  of  the  mark.  Besides  the  hides 
and  skins  produced  at  iiome,  vast  quantities  are  imported.  At  an  average  of 
the  years  1833  and  1834,  no  fewer  than  304,279  cwt.,  or  34,079,248  lbs.,  of 
foreign  cow^  ox,  and  bufl^o  hides  were  entered  for  home  consumption, 
exclusive  of  vast  quantities  of  lamb-skins,  goat-skins,  &c.  The  total  quantity 
of  all  sorts  of  leather,  tawed,  tanned,  dressed,  and  curried  in  Great  Britain, 
may  at  present  be  estimated  at  about  65,000,000  lbs. ;  which,  at  U.  6d,  per 
lb.,  gives  4,825^000/.  as  the  value  of  the  leather  only.  Now,  supposing,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  the  value  of  the  leather  to  amount  to  one  third  the  value  of 
the  finished  articles  produced  fi-om  it,  that  would  fihow  the  value  of  the 
manufacture  to  be  14,625,000/.  or  14,600,000/.  We  incline,  however,  to 
think,  that  the  value  of  manufactured  leather  articles  does  not  amount, 
at  an  average,  to  three  times  the  value  of  the  raw  material;  and,  therefore, 
we  may,  perhaps,  estimate  the  entire  value  of  the  manu^ture  at  13,000,000/. 
or  13,500,000/.  Now,  supposing  the  smaller  sum  to  be  the  more  accurate, 
to  get  the  number  of  persons  employed,  we  have  first  to  deduct  from  this 
sum  of  13,000,000/.,  4,875,000/.  for  the  raw  material,  which  leaves  8,125,000/. 
as  the  aggregate  amount  of  profits,  wages,  &c. :  and,  setting  aside  25  per 
cent  as  profits^  rent  of  workshops,  capital  invested,  &c.,  we  have  a  sum  of 
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6,094,000/.  reiiiaining  as  wages.  And,  supposing  those  employed  as  shoe- 
makers, saddlers,  glovers,  &c.  to  make,  one  with  another,  30/.  a  year,  the  total 
number  of  such  persons  will  be  203,0()0. 

This,  however,  does  not  give  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  leather  trade,  inasmuch  as  it  excludes  the  tanners,  curriers,  &c.  employed 
in  dressing  and  preparing  the  leather.  But  if,  from  the  value  of  the  prepared 
leather  4,875,000/.,  we  deduct  1,500,000/.  for  the  value  of  the  hides  and  skins, 
and  2,300,000/.  for  tanners  and  curriers'  profits,  including  the  expense  of 
bark,  lime,  pits,  &c.,  we  have  1,075,000/.  left  as  wages.  Now,  as  the  wages 
of  curriers,  tanners,  leather  dressers,  &c.,  may,  we  believe,  be  taken  at  35/.  a 
year  at  an  average,  we  shall  have  30,700  as  the  number  employed  in  these 
departments ;  and,  adding  these  to  the  persons  employed  in  manu&cturing 
the  leather,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  233,700  employed  in  the  various  de- 
partments  of  the  business. 

Those  who  may  be  inclined  to  suspect  these  estimates  of  exagceration^ 
would  do  well  to  reflect  on  the  value  of  the  shoes  annually  manufactured. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  expenditure  upon  shoes  may  be  taken,  at  an 
average  of  the  whole  population,  at  10«.  a  year  for  each  individual,  young  and 
old ;  which,  takmg  the  population  at  17^00,000,  would  sive  8,750,000/.  fbr 
the  value  of  shoes  alone ;  but  taking  the  value  of  the  shoes  at  8#.  only,  it 
gives  7,000,000/.  for  the  amount.  Mr.  Stevenson  supposes  (art.  England, 
Edinlmrgh  Encyclopedia),  that  the  value  of  saddlery,  harness,  gloves,  &c.  is 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  shoes ;  but  we  believe  this  to  be  too  high,  and  have 
taken  it  at  1,000,000/.  below  the  value  of  the  shoes.  In  estimating  the  entire 
value  of  the  manufacture  at  13,000,000/.,  we  incline  to  think  that  we  are  as 
near  the  mark  as  it  is  easy  to  come  in  such  investigations. 

DistrUnUion  of  the  Manufacture,  —  Tanneries.  —  The  business  of  tanning  is 
very  widely  dimised.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  largest  tanneries  in  the 
empire  are  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  particularly  at  Bermondsey,  in  the 
Borough.  The  manufacture  of  what  is  called  morocco  leather,  principally 
used  by  bookbinders,  coach-makers,  &c.,  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  it. 
There  are,  also,  extensive  tanneries  in  the  vicinity  of  most  large  towns,  and 
at  different  places  throughout  the  country.  The  capital  required  to  carry  on 
the  business  is  very  considerable;  since,  besides  what  is  laid  out  on  pits 
and  buildings,  &c.,  there  must  be  sufficient  to  wait  the  returns,  which  are 
usually  very  slow.  At  present,  however,  hides  can  be  prepared  for  sale  in  half 
the  time  that  was  formerly  required ;  and  this,  as  is  said,  not  only  without 
any  injury  to,  but  with  an  actual  improvement  of,  the  leather.  Many 
experiments  have  been  tried  with  different  kinds  of  bark ;  but  oak  still  con- 
tinues, all  things  considered,  to  maintain  its  ancient  pre-eminence:  very 
large  quantities  of  it  are  annually  made  use  of. 

Shoemaking.  —  According  to  the  returns  under  the  last  census,  there  were, 
in  1831,  a  grand  total  of  133,248  males,  of  20  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
employed  in  the  shoemakin^  business  in  Great  Britain;  viz.,  in  England 
1 10, 122,  in  Wales  5,8 1 9,  and  in  Scotland  1 7,307.  London  is  the  principal  seat 
of  the  business,  having  employed,  in  1831, 16,502  shoemakers  of  the  above  age. 
Exclusive  of  the  shoes  made  in  London,  large  quantities  are  brought  to  its 
markets  from  Northamptonshire  and  Staffordshire, — counties  in  which  the 
manufacture  of  shoes,  over  and  above  what  is  required  for  their  own  supply,  is 
carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  In  Northampton,  Wellington,  mh- 
lingborough,  Kettering,  and  other  places  in  Northamptonshire,  from  2,200  to 
2,400  males,  of  20  years  and  upwards,  exclusive  of  large  numbers  of  women 
and  children,  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  for  export  to  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  to  foreign  countries.  —  (Population  Jietums.)  In 
the  town  of  Stafford  the  manufacture  employs  about  800  men.  It  used, 
also,  to  be  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  at  Congleton  and  Sandbach, 
in  Cheshire ;  but  it  has  been  superseded  in  the  first  by  the  manufacture  oi 
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cotton,  and  in  the  latter  by  that  of  silk.     Leather  slippers  are  largely  pro- 
duced at  Bicester,  in  Oxfordshire. 

Saddles  and  Harness  are  made  in  every  considerable  town»  and  even  village, 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire;  but  the  largest  proportion,  as  well  as  the  finest 
and  best  articles,  are  made  in  London.  Of  1 1,280  males,  of  20  years  and 
upwards,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  saddles  and  harness  in  Great 
^Britain,  in  1831, 1,558  belonged  to  the  metropolis.  The  annual  value  of  the 
exports  of  leather,  wrought  and  unwrought  (exclusive  of  sadlery),  amounts 
to  about  250,000/.  The  exports  of  saddlery  are  about  60,000/.  a  year.  The 
West*  Indies  and  the  British  North  American  colonies  are  the  principal 
markets  for  these  articles. 

Gloves,  —  The  leather  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  tanne4,  but  prepared  by. a. peculiar  process  that  renders  it  son; 
and  pliable.  Some  sorts  of  leather  gloves  admit  of  being  washed,  and 
others  not.  Woodstock  and  Worcester,  but  particularly  the  former,  are 
celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  Leather  gloves  of  a  superior  quality,  in  which 
a  great  number  of  women  and  girls,  as  well  as  men,  are  employed.  The 
produce  of  the  Worcester  manufacture  has  been  estimated  at  about  42,000 
dozen  pairs  of  oil  leather,  or  beaver,  glovjes,  and  470,000  dozen  pairs  of  kid  and 
lamb-ildn  gloves^  the  value  of  the  whole,  when  finisheq,  being  about 
375,000/.  Besides  Worcester  and  Woodstock,  Yeovil,  London,  Ludlow, 
and  Leominster  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  leather  glove  manufacture. 
Of  these  Yeovil  Is  the  most  miportant.  '*  The  quantity  of  .all  sorts  of 
gloves  annually  produced  there  may  be  estimated  at  about  300,000  dozen 
pairs ;  and  the  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  the  place, 
and  the  adjoining  districts  (spreading  over  20  miles),  amounts,  perhaps,  to 
20,000.  They  are  principally  employed  in  making  men  and  women's  fine 
gloves,  or  those  that  pass  m  the  shops  under  the  denomination  of  kid  gloves, 
but  which  are  really  made  from  lamb-skins  imported  from  Italy,  Spam,  and 
Germany,  and  dressed  at  Yeovil."  —  (Hull  on  the  Glove  Trade,  p.  69.) 
Gloves  are  sometimes  sewed  by  machinery ;  but  this  is  done  only  to  improve 
the  work,  by  rendering  the  stitches  more  correctly  equidistant,  as  it  is  not 
cheaper  than  manual  labour.  Large  quantities  of  cotton  gloves  are  made  at 
Nottingham  and  Leicester. 

Influence  qf  Repeal  of  BrohUnHon  of  Importation.  —  The  importation  of 
leather  gloves  and  mitts  was  formerly  prohibited,  under  the  severest  penalties. 
This  prohibition,  by  preventing  all  competition  and  emulation  with  the 
foreigner,  checked  improvement,  and  .rendered  British  gloves  at/once  inferior 
in  quality  and  high  in  price.  This  system  was,  however,  permitted  to  con- 
tinue till  1825,  when  the  prohibition  was  repealed,  and  gloves  allowed  to  be 
imported  on  payment  of  duties  which,  though  high,  are  not  prohibitory. 
This  measure  was  vehemently  opposed,  and  many  predictions  were  made  of 
the  total  ruin  of  the  manufacture ;  but  in  this,  as  in  every  similar  instance, 
experience  has  shown  that  the  trade  had  not  been  really  benefited,  but  that 
on  the  contrary  it  had  been  injured,  by  the  prohibition.  The  wholesome 
competition  to  which  the  manufacturers  now  felt  themselves  for  the  first  time 
exposed,  made  them  exert  all  their  energies ;  and  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  there  has  been  a  more  rapid  improvement  in  the  manufacture  during  the 
last  10  years  than  in  the  previous  half  century.  There  is  still,  no  doubt,  a 
sreat  deal  of  comi^ning  of  a  decay  of  trade  among  the  leather  ^love  manu- 
racturers ;  but  we  are  assured  that,  if  there  be  any  real  foundation  for  their 
complaints,  it  is  ascribable  more  to  the  growing  use  of  home-made  cotton  and 
ailk  eloves,  than  to  the  increased  importation  of  foreign  leather  gloves ;  and 
had  It  not  been  for  the  improved  fabric,  and  greater  cheapness,  of  British  leather 
gloves,  that  has  grown  out  of  the  new  system,  it  is  abundantly  certain  that 
cotton  gloves  would  have  gained  still  more  rapidly  on  them.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  has  been  any  falling  off  in  the 
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leather  glove  trade ;  on  the  contrary,  the  fair  inference  seems  to  be  that  it 
has  increased :  at  all  events,  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  skins  brought  from  abroad  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture,  and, 
consequently,  in  the  number  of  pairs  of  gloves  produced  from  such  skins ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  thmking  that  it  is  at  all  different  with  the  other 
departments.  —  (^M'Culiock*s  Commercial  Dictionary^  art.  Gloves.) 

Account  of  the  Gloves  imported  during  the  6  Years  ending  with  1835. 


1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1S3& 

GloTM  imported,  pur*    - 
Whereof  flrom  France    - 

1,093^1 
1,067,1% 

1.196,465 
1,169,377 

1^16,632 
1,513,106 

1,436,472 
1,422,634 

1,697,944 
1.657,967 

1,260,503 

N.  B.  —  For  accounts  of  the  lamb,  kid,  and  other  skins  imported,  exported,  and 
entered  for  consumption  in  1833  and  1834,  see  the  Table  of  Imports  in  those  years, 

JNMf. 

Sect.  VIII.     Manufactures  of  Earthenware  and  Gkus. 

1.  Earthenware. — The  manufacture  of  earthenware,  or,  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  stoneware,  is  of  considerable  value  and  importance.  It  is  carried  on 
in  several  parts  of  the  countn' ;  but  its  principal  seat  is  in  the  district  called, 
bv  way  of  distinction,  the  "  Potteries,"  in  the  north-west  part  of  Stafford- 
shire, having  the  town  of  Burslem  in  its  centre.  It  is  doubtful  when  the 
manufacture  was  orimiially  established  here ;  but  it  has  certainly  been  pro- 
secuted at  Burslem  tor  at  least  two  centuries.  The  district  has  great  natural 
ci^abilities  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  business.  The  upper  strata 
present,  in  almost  every  part,  a  great  variety  of  clays,  covering  vast  beds  of  ex- 
cellent coal,  which,  being  situated  near  the  surrace,  are,  in  general,  easily 
wrought.  But,  notwithstanding  these  capabilities,  the  manufacture  was  long 
in  a  very  backward  state.  Dr.  Flot,  whose  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire  was 
published  in  1686,  gives,  what  is  believed  to  have  been,  a  very  accurate  account 
of  the  manufacture  at  that  time.  The  wares  were  then  of  the  coarsest  and 
commonest  sort,  and  consisted  principally  of  pots  for  the  preservation  of 
butter,  whence  Burslem  is,  in  several  old  maps,  marked  by  the  name  of 
"  Butter  Pottery  ! "  Plot  says  that  the  wares  were  "  chiefly  sold  to  the  poor 
crate-men,  who  carried  them  at  their  backs  all  over  the  country."  —  {Nat. 
Hist,  of  Stajhrdshiref  cap.  3.  $29.)  About  the  year  1690,  some  improve- 
ments were  introduced  mto  the  manufacture  by  two  foreigners  of  the  name 
of  Ellers.  Superior  clays  were  also  brought  from  Dorset  and  Devonshire; 
and  the  fabric  of  the  ware  was  improved  by  the  addition  of  pounded  flints,  &c. 
Still,  however,  British  earthenware  was  very  inferior  in  beauty  to  that  of 
France,  which  was,  consequently,  imported  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
was  almost  the  only  thing  made  use  of  by  the  more  opulent  class  of  cus- 
tomers. 

It  was  not  till  about  the  year  1760,  or  1762,  that  the  grand  era  of  im- 
provement commenced  in  the  potteries.  We  are  indebted  for  it  to  the 
exertions  and  example  of  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood,  who  did  for  the  manu- 
facture of  earthenware  what  Arkwright  did  ror  that  of  cotton.  This  eminent 
individual  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  potter,  was  very  indifferently  educated, 
and  received  but  little  property  from  his  father.  But  these  untoward  circump. 
stances,  far  from  repressing,  served  rather  to  stimulate,  the  native  vigour  of 
his  mind.  His  original  and  inventive  genius  enabled  him  to  make  many 
important  discoveries,  while  his  practical  acquaintance  with  the  business  gave 
him  the  means  of  successfully  introducing  them  into  practice.  Besides  im- 
proving the  composition,  the  glaze,  and  the  colours  of^  the  old  wares,  he  in- 
vented several  that  were  altogether  new ;  and,  (which  was  least  to  be  expected 
from  a  person  in  his  situation,)  he  made  vast  improyements  upon  the  figure  of 
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the  articles  manufactured,  displaying  in  their  formation  a  degree  of  classical 
elesance,  and  purity  of  design,  which  materially  improved  the  national  taste, 
and  has  never  been  surpass^.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Wedgwood  success- 
fully exerted  himself  to  improve  the  communications  with  the  potteries ;  and 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  carrying  the  act  for  the  Trent  ancl  Mersey  canal 
through  parliament,  and  in  accomplishing  that  grand  undertaking.  The 
village  of  Etruria,  where  his  works  were  situated,  was  built  by  him.  Since 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1795,  they  have  been  carried  on  by  his  de- 
scendants. * 

The  inventions  and  discoveries  of  Mr.  Wedgwood  were  soon  universally 
introduced ;  and  the  manufacture  has  since  continued  graduallv  to  extend 
and  to  improve.  Its  progress,  we  are  assured,  has  been  such,  that  a  work- 
man at  the  present  day  can,  in  a  given  time,  produce  about  four  times  the 
quantity  of  manufactured  articles  he  could  have  done  in  1790 ! 

Exclusive  of  earthenware,  chinaware  is  also  extensively  manufactured  in 
the  pottery  district. 

Certain  descriptions  of  earthenware  are  produced,  in  a  considerable  quan- 
tity, and  of  excellent  quality,  at  Lambeth,  and  the  same  and  other  descrip- 
tions in  other  parts  of  tne  country.  Chinaware  is  made  at  Worcester,  Derby, 
Colebrookdale,  Rotherham,  &c.  It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the 
various  sorts  of  earthenvrare  produced  at  the  potteries  may  amount  to  about 
1,500,000/.  or  1,600,000/.  a  year ;  and  that  the  earthenware  produced  at 
Worcester,  Derby,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  may  amount  to  about 
750,000/.  more;  making  the  whole  value  of  the  manufacture  2,250,000/.  or 
8,350,000/.  a  year.  The  consumption  of  gold  for  gilding,  &c.,  at  the  pot- 
teries, is  about  650/.  a  week,  and  of  coal  about  8,000  tons  a  week.  — 
(M'CuUoch*s  Commercial  Dictionary ,  art.  Earthenware.) 

The  finer  sorts  of  clay  used  in  the  potteries  are  principally  brought  from 
the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  from  Devonshire ;  steatites  or  soap- 
stone  is  brought  fi'om  Cornwall ;  large  quantities  of  flints  from  Kent,  and 
some  from  Wales,  Ireland,  &c.  The  canals  by  which  Staffordshire  is  in- 
tersected, and  which  unite  the  potteries  with  all  the  principal  ports  of  the 
kingdom,  afford  the  greatest  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  the  raw  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture,  and  for  the  easy  distribution  of  the  wares  to  the 
great  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  population  of  the  pottery  district,  which  is  naturally  poor  and  barren, 
is  exceedingly  dense.  It  comprises  fi'om  60,000  to  70,000  inhabitants.  The 
principal  places  are  Burslem,  Shelton,  Longton,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Henley, 
Tunstall,  Lane-End,  Etruria,  &c.  But  several  of  these  are  now  joined 
together ;  and,  to  a  stranger,  the  entire  district  has  the  appearance  of  a  large 
straggling  town.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  is  employed  in, 
and  a  stiU  greater  is  dependent  for  support  on,  the  manufacture.  With  the 
exception  of  gold,  most  of  the  materials  made  use  of  are  worth  very  little ;  so 
that  the  value  of  the  finished  articles,  as  well  as  their  exquisite  beauty,  and 
aptitude  to  every  purpose  of  utility  and  ornament,  is  mainl  v  ascribable  to  the 
akill  and  labour  expended  upon  them.  The  wives  and  children  of  the  work- 
men are  usually  employed ;  and,  though  they  work  together  in  factories,  yet, 
as  they  reside  in  separate  cottages,  the  manufacture  partakes  largely  of  the 
domestic  character.  The  wages  of  a  whole  family  amount  to  a  very  con- 
siderable sum.  "  The  noxious  process  of  glazing,  so  ii\jurious  to  the  health 
of  those  employed,  has  been  rendered  nearly  free  from  its  deleterious  effects 
by  ^e  substitution  of  boracic  add  for  lead,  which  was  formerly  used  in  the 
proportion  of  100  per  cent,  but  now  only  of  8  per  cent.  The  people  em- 
ployed in  that  branch  were  formerly  not  admissible  into  clubs,  and  were 

*  See  Aikin'i  Description  of  the  Country  round  Manchester,  p.  528. ;  and  the 
Supplement  to  bis  Biographical  Dictionary,  art.  Wsdgwooo. 
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considered  as  degraded  objects,  from  the  insalubrity  of  their  employment ; 
but  they  are  now  gladly  received  into  their  benefit  societies.**  —  Hst  Factory 
Report,  B  2.  p.  78.  J  On  the  whole,  the  work-people  have  a  healthy,  comfort- 
able appearance.  The  population  of  the  new  parliamentary  borough  of  Stoke, 
comprising  the  principal  places  in  the  Potteries,  is  about  57,000 ;  and  of  this 
number  12,997  were,  in  1833,  attendants  upon  Sunday  schools. 

Owing  to  its  extreme  cheapness,  excellent  cream  and  blue-coloured  stone- 
ware is  now  found  in  every  cottage ;  and  it  has  everywhere  superseded  not 
only  the  old,  ill-glazed,  clumsy  Delft- ware,  but  also  pewter  plates,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  wooden  dishes  that  were  formerly  used  in  the  kitchen  and 
the  dairy.  It  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  influence  of  this  change,  in  diffusing 
a  taste  for  cleanliness,  and  for  increased  comforts  and  conveniences.  Nor 
have  its  advantages  been  confined  to  this  country.  It  is  now  widely  spread 
over  all  parts  of  the  world;  the  annual  value  of  the  exported  articles  being 
at  present  very  near  500,000/.  Formerly,  as  we  have  seen,  we  imported 
large  quantities  of  stoneware  from  France,  and  at  a  previous  period  from  the 
Dutch  potteries  at  Delft ;  but  the  produce  of  our  own  potteries  is  now 
everywhere  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  An  intelligent  foreigner,  M.  Fau- 
jas  de  St.  Fond,  when  noticing  the  English  earthenware,  observes :  —  "Its 
excellent  workmanship,  its  solidity,  the  advantage  which  it  possesses  of 
sustaining  the  action  of  fire,  its  fine  glaze,  impenetrable  to  acids,  the  beauty 
and  convenience  of  its  form,  and  the  cheapness  of  its  price,  have  given  rise  to 
a  commerce  so  active  and  universal,  that,  in  travelling  from  Paris  to  Peters- 
burgh,  from  Amsterdam  to  the  extremity  of  the  South  of  France,  one  is 
served  at  every  inn  upon  English  ware.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  are 
supplied  with  it ;  and  vessels  are  loaded  with  it  for  the  East  Indies,  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  continent  of  America."  —  {Traveliin  England,  Eng.  trans., 
voLi.  p.  97.) 

2.  Glass.  —  The  manufacture  of  glass  is  alike  interesting  and  important, — 
interesting  fi'om  the  worthlessness  of  the  materials  out  of  which  so  beautiful 
an  article  is  made,  and  important  from  the  extreme  utility  of  glass  as 
ministerii^,  in  a  high  degree,  to  our  comfort,  and  to  the  promotion  of 
scientific  investigations.  The  art  is  said  to  have  been  early  introduced  into 
this  country ;  but,  if  so,  it  was  for  a  long  time  but  little  practised.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  glazed  windows  were  luxuries,  all  but  un- 
known, even  in  the  castles  of  the  principal  nobility  of  England*;  and  in 
Scotland,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  glass  was  but  seldom  seen  in 
the  windows  of  country  houses,  f  The  second  Duke  of  Buckingham  ma- 
terially improved  the  manu&cture  of  British  glass,  by  bringing  workmen  from 
Venice,  which  had  lon^  taken  the  lead  in  ^is  beautiful  art.  The  manu- 
facture was  still  farther  unproved  by  the  arrival  of  the  French  refugees,  sub- 
sequently to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  and  we  began  soon  after 
to  export  considerable  quantities  of  ^lass  bottles. 

The  year  1773  is  an  era  of  some  importance  in  the  history  of  the  British 
glass  manufacture,  inasmuch,  as  a  company  for  the  production  of  plate 
glass  was  then  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament.  This  company  erected 
extensive  works  at  Ravenhead,  near  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire.  The  manufac- 
ture was  at  first  conducted  by  workmen  brought  from  France,  whence  we 
had  previously  imported  our  plate  glass.  The  first  company,  being  unsuc- 
cessful, was  succeeded  by  anotner  in  1794.  And,  for  these  many  years  [Mist, 
glass  plates  have  been  produced  at  these  works,  that  will  bear  a  comparison 
with  any  made  in  any  other  country.  About  20  years  ago  another  company, 
for  the  manu&cture  of  plate  glass,  was  established  at  Newcastle;  and  these 

*  Northunherhnd  Hotaehold  Bookt  xvii. 

t  Ray,  in  his  Itinerary  (p.  187.),  mentionB  that  in  Scotland,  in  1661,  glass  was 
only  used  in  the  upper  parts  even  of  the  windows  of  the  King's  palaces. 
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are  the  only  establishments  for  its  manafocture  in  the  empire.  The  com- 
petition of  the  latter  company  would  appear  to  have  been  not  a  little  advan- 
tageous to  the  public ;  the  price  of  plate  glass  having  been  reduced,  since  its 
formation,  about  50  per  cent,  below  its  previous  level. 

Next  to  bottle  or  green  glass,  crown  and  broad  glass,  being  that  which  is 
commonly  used  in  the  glazing  of  windows,  is  produced  in  the  greatest  quantity. 
Flint,  or  crystal  glass,  is  the  purest  and  most  brilliant  of  all.  It  is  the 
material  out  of  which  drinking  glasses,  decanters,  chandeliers,  and  most 
domestic  articles,  whether  for  use  or  ornament,  are  usually  manufactured. 
Plate  glass  is  principally  employed  in  the  making  of  mirrors,  in  coach  and 
shop  windows,  the  glazing  of  prints,  &c. 

Distribution  of  the  Manufacture,  —  Newcastle  and  South  Shields  are, 
beyond  all  comparison,  the  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  of  crown  and 
bottle  glass;  the  duty  paid  on  the  glass  manufactured  in  them,  in  1832,  being 
nearly  equal  to  half  the  whole  duty  collected  in  England.  The  largest 
manufactory  of  crown  glass  in  the  empire  is  that  of  Messrs.  Chance  and 
Hartley,  near  Bu*mingham ;  and  there  are  considerable  manufactories  of  flint 
and  other  descriptions  of  glass  there,  and  at  Dudley,  Stourbridge,  &c.,  being 
situated  some  in  the  Lichfield,  and  some  in  the  Stourbridge,  collection.  The 
manufacture  is  also  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  Liverpool  *, 
Bristol,  and  Warrington;  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Leeds,  Manchester,  and 
London.  In  Scotland  the  manufacture  is  principally  carried  on  at  Dun- 
barton,  Glasgow,  Leith,  Haddington,  and  Ayr.  The  Irish  manufacture 
is  but  of  trifling  importance.  Its  principal  seats  are  Dublin,  Cork,  Lisburn, 
and  Waterford.  The  total  gross  revenue  derived  fi'om  the  glass  duties,  in 
1832,  was  747,975/.  15f.t  :  of  which  England  produced  680,084/.;  Scotland, 
45,491/.  14«.;  and  Ireland,  22,399/.  19^. 

FaJue  of  the  Manufacture, —  It  is  difficult  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  glass  annually  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  may  be  taken  at  about  2,000,000/.;  and  the  workmen  at  about 
60,000. 

Duties  on  Glass,  —  An  excise  duty  was  imposed  on  glass  in  1746.  When 
first  laid  on,  the  duties  were  comparatively  moderate ;  but  for  a  lengthened 
period  they  have  been  oppressive  in  amount,  and  necessarily,  perhaps, 
assessed  in  a  way  that  interferes  with  the  free  action  of  the  manufacturer, 
obliges  him  to  adopt  a  routine  system,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  the  greatest 
frauds.  It  appears  from  the  tables  printed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Excise 
Liquiry,  in  their  elaborate  and  valuable  report  on  glass,  that  at  an  average  of 
the  3  years  ending  with  1777,  when  the  duty  on  flint  and  plate  glass  was 
9s,  M,  a  cwt.,  it  produced  64,188/.  a  year.  During  the  3  years  ending  with 
1824,  the  duty  was  98«.  a  cwt.,  or  more  than  ten  times  what  it  had  formerly 
been  I  Hence,  had  the  consumption  not  been  affected  by  this  enormous 
increase,  the  revenue  derived  from  flint  glass  during  the  last  triennial  period 
ought  to  have  been  more  than  ten  times  as  great  as  that  derived  from  it 
during  the  former.  But,  instead  of  being,  as  it  should  have  been  on  this 
hypothesis,  641,880/.  a  year,  the  duty  actually  received  during  the  3  years 
ending  with  1824  was  only  289,442/.  a  year,  showing  that  the  consumption 
had  declined  a  good  deal  more  than  a  half  during  the  interval  I  But,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  consumption  had  declined  to  a  fourth  part  of  what  it  certainly 
would  have  been  but  for  the  enormous  increase  of  the  duty.  During  the  period 
in  question,  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  had  increased  from  about 

*  The  works  at  Ravenhead  and  St.  Helenas  are  included  in  the  Liverpool  col- 
lection. 

f  This  account  differs  in  some  degree  from  that  which  is  subjoined.  We  are 
unable  to  explain  the  discrepancy ;  both  being  taken  from  the  official  returns 
printed  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry  on  Glass. 
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7,500,000  to  about  13,000,000 ;  while  their  wealth  was  more  than  trebled, 
perhaps  quadrupled.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  consumption  of  flint  glass 
naving  declined  more  than  a  half  in  the  interval  between  1777  and  1824,  it 
would,  but  for  fiscal  rapacity,  have  been  a  good  deal  more  than  doubled.  The 
vast  improvement  in  the  style  of  living,  and  the  universal  desire  to  possess 
massive  crystal  articles,  render  this  all  but  absolutely  certain.  In  1825  the 
duties  on  flint  glass  were  reduced.  But  the  reduction  was  quite  inadequate, 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  stated  in  their  Report,  that  *'  unless  some 
material  change  shall  take  place  in  the  amount  and  mode  of  chai^ng  the 
duty,  the  revenue  from  flint  glass  must  be,  in  a  great  degree,  sacrificed;  and 
the  persons  who  carry  on  the  manufacture  under  the  reguiatiofu,  and  subject 
to  t/te  duties  prescribed  by  law,  must  either  be  driven  out  of  the  trade,  or  left 
to  carry  it  on  at  a  ruinous  loss."  This  representation  could  not  be  dis- 
regarded, and  the  duty  was  last  session  (1835)  reduced,  and  some  alterations 
made  in  the  mode  of  charging  it. 

This  reduction  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  material  relief  to  the  manufacturers  of 
flint  glass.  Still,  however,  it  is  very  far  from  being  such  as  the  trade  and 
the  public  had  a  right  to  expect.  Neither  is  flint  glass  the  only  article  that 
has  suffered  from  the  exorbitancy  of  the  duties.  In  1777,  when  the  duty  on 
bottle  glass  was  2s,  a  cwt.  it  produced  28,995/.  In  1834,  the  duty  being  7^., 
it  ought,  supposing  our  population  and  wealth  had  been  stationary  during 
the  intervening  ffly-seven  years,  to  have  produced  three  and  a  half  times  as 
much,  or  101,482/.;  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  it  only  produced  98,357/.  10«. 
Hence  it  follows,  that,  by  dint  of  exorbitant  duties,  Jburteen  and  a  half 
milMons  of  Englishmen  consumed  fewer  bottles  in  1834,  than  seven  millions 
and  a  half  ^\d\n  Mill 

Crown  glass,  or  that  which  is  used  in  windows,  is  the  only  article  that  has 
been  able  to  make  head  against  the  exorbitancy  of  the  duties.  A  person 
may  contrive  to  get  on  without  a  bottle,  or  a  cut  crystal  wine  fflass  or 
decanter,  but  glazed  windows,  of  some  sort  or  other,  are  indispensable ;  and 
hence  the  duty,  which  has  been  increased,  since  1778,  from  14f.  a  cwt. 
to  73f.  6(/.,  has  not  diminished  the  consumption,  though  there  can  be  no 
question  that  it  has  confined  it  within  comparatively  narrow  limits ;  and  made 
many  content  themselves  with  few,  and  those,  too,  small  windows,  who 
would  have  used  more  and  larger,  had  the  duty  been  more  moderate,  and 
glass  been  consequently  cheaper. 

But  their  oppressiveness  is  not  the  only  objectionable  feature  of  the  glass 
duties.  Considerable  quantities  of  glass  are  exported ;  but  this  trade  could 
not  be  carried  on  unless  a  drawback  proportioned  to  the  duties  were  allowed 
to  the  exporters;  and  the  extreme  difficulty,  or  rather  impossibility  of  making 
the  drawback  the  fair  equivalent  of  the  duty  imposed,  opens  a  wide  door  for 
every  sort  of  firaud.  In  1834,  the  gross  duty  on  glass  amounted  to  904,056/.; 
but  of  this  nearly  a  third,  or  261, .305/.  were  drawn  back  on  exportation  !  And 
we  need  not  dwell  on  the  folly  of  collecting  an  oppressive  tax  at  an  im- 
mense expense  from  the  manufacturer  of  an  article,  and  then  giving  back  the 
third  part  of  it,  not  to  them,  but  to  the  exporters  of  the  taxed  article. 

The  entire  produce  of  the  glass  duties,  drawbacks  deducted,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  1834,  amounted  to  643,751/.;  and  deducting  fi'om 
this  sum  the  expenses  of  collection,  which  are  very  heavy,  we  get  the 
nett  revenue  applicable  to  public  purposes.  It  can  hardly  exceed  600,000/. 
a  year.  Now  surely  it  cannot  be  said  that,  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry 
sum  of  this  sort,  we  must  depress,  and  all  but  ruin,  an  interesting  and  im- 
portant manufacture,  capable  of  an  indefinite  extension,  by  burdening  it  with 
vexatious,  unequal,  and  oppressive  duties.  Had  the  glass  duties  produced 
1,500,000/.  or  2,000,000/.  a  year,  their  retention  might  have  been  excused  by 
the  impossibility  of  sacrificing,  and  the  difficulty  of  replacing,  so  large  a  sum ; 
but  the  revenue  which  they  yield  might  be  easily  dispensed  with.    It  is 
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beliered  that  ebout  50,000  persons  are  at  preseat  emplo)^  id  the  glaas 

*— — -e.      Were  the  duty  repealed,  this  number  would  certainly  be 

0  100,000;  and  the  revenue  would  gain  more  by  their  eipenditnra 
tfaan  ever  it  can  gain  by  keeping  up  the  eiigting  duties.  The  CommissioDers 
of  Eicise  Inquiry,  after  eiamining  minutely  and  corefiilly  into  the  whole 
subject,  conclude  their  Report  by  "  urgiag  the  expediency  of  the  repeal  of 
the  duty  at  the  earliest  posiible  perioa,  and  by  eipreuing  our  conviction, 
that  no  for  can  cmiMne  more  objectioni,  or  be  more  at  mriaace  tvith  aU  motd 
prvuipUt  cflaxatian,  than  lAu  duly  on  glaa." 

Account  of  the  Quuititiea  of  Flint,  Plate,  Broad,  Crown,  and  Bottle  Glua  charged 
with  Duty,  in  eadi  Year  &om  18S9  lo  1BS4  rHp«tivelj,  witli  tbe  Kates  of  Duty 
and  the  Gron  and  Nett  Rerenue  accruing  theraon. 
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Sect.  IX.    Paper  Manufacture. 

The  ^>plication  of  paper  to  the  purposes  of  writing  and  printing,  and  the 
fact  of  its  being  indispensable  to  the  prosecution  of  the  latter,  render  its 
manufacture  of  the  highest  utility  and  importance.  But  even  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  its  value  is  y&ry  considerable.  France,  Holland,  and 
Genoa  had,  for  a  lengthened  period,  a  decided  superiority  in  this  department. 
The  finest  and  best  paper  being  made  of  linen  rags,  its  quality  may  be  sup- 
posed to  depend,  in  a  considerable  degree,  on  the  sort  of  linen  usually  worn 
m  the  country  where  it  is  manufactured ;  and  this  circumstance  is  said  to 
account  for  the  greater  whiteness  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  papers,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  French  and  Italians,  and  still  more  of  the  Germans. 
The  rags  used  in  the  manufacture  of  writing  paper  in  Great  Britain  are 
collected  at  home ;  but  those  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  printing 
paper  are  imported  principally  from  Italy,  Hamburgh,  and  the  Austrian 
states  by  way  of  Trieste. 

We  believe,  however,  that  it  was  owin^  rather  to  the  want  of  skill,  than, 
as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  to  the  mferior  quality  of  the  linen  of  this 
country,  that  the  manufacture  of  paper  was  not  carried  on  with  much  success 
in  England  till  a  coinparatively  recent  period.  During  the  17th  century, 
most  part  of  our  supply  was  imported  from  the  Continent,  especially  from 
France.  The  manufacture  is  said  to  have  been  considerably  improved  by 
the  French  refugees  who  fled  to  this  country  in  1685.  But  it  is  distinctly 
stated  in  the  British  Merchant  (vol.  ii.  p.  266.),  that  hardly  any  sort  of  paper, 
except  brown,  was  made  here  previously  to  the  Revolution.  In  1690,  how- 
ever, the  manufacture  of  white  paper  was  attempted ;  and,  within  a  few 
years,  most  branches  were  much  improved.  In  1721,  it  is  supposed  that 
there  were  about  300,000  reams  of  paper  annually  produced  in  Great 
Britain,  which  was  equal  to  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  consumption. 
In  1783,  the  value  of  the  paper  annually  manufactured  was  estimated  at 
780,000/.  At  present,  besides  making  a  sufficient  quantity  of  most  sorts  of 
paper  for  our  own  use,  we  annually  export  about  100,000/.  worth  of  books. 
We  suU,  however,  continue  to  import  certain  descriptions  of  paper  for 
engravings  from  France,  and  a  small  supply  of  paper  hangings.  The  duty 
on  both  amounts  to  about  2,800/.  a  year. 

In  1813,  Dr.  Colquhoun  estimated  the  value  of  paper  annually  produced 
in  Great  Britain  at  2,000,000/. ;  but  Mr.  Stevenson,  an  incomparably  better 
authority  upon  such  subjects,  estimated  it  at  only  half  this  sum.  From 
information  obtained  from  those  engaged  in  the  trade,  we  incline  to  think 
that  the  total  annual  value  of  the  paper  manufacture  in  the  United  King- 
dom, exclusive  of  the  duty,  may  at  present  amount  to  about  1,200,000/.  or 
1,300,000/.  There  are  about  700  paper  mills  in  England,  and  from  70  to  80 
in  Scotland.  The  number  in  Ireland  is  but  inconsiderable.  About  27,000 
individuals  are  supposed  to  be  directly  engaged  in  the  trade ;  and  besides  the 
workmen  employed  in  the  mills,  the  paper  manufacture  creates  a  considerable 
demand  for  the  labour  of  millwrights,  machinists,  smiths,  carpenters,  iron  and 
brass-founders,  wire-workers,  woollen  manufacturers,  and  others,  in  the  ma- 
chinery and  apparatus  of  the  mills.  Some  parts  of  these  are  very  powerful,  and 
subject  to  severe  strain ;  and  other  parts  are  complicated  and  delicate,  and 
require  continual  renovation.  Owing  to  this,  the  manufacture  is  of  much 
greater  importanee,  as  a  source  of  employment,  than  might  at  first  be  sup- 
posed, or  than  it  would  seem  to  be  considered  by  government,  who  have 
loaded  it  with  an  excise  dutv  amounting  to  more  than  three  times  as  much 
as  the  total  wages  of  the  work-people  employed  I 

The  modem  discoveries  in  chemical  science  have  not  only  materially  faci- 
litated the  manu&cture,  but  have  greatly  enlarged  the  supply  of  materials 
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from  which  paper  may  be  made.  Until  within  these  few  years  the  refuse  and 
sweepings  oi  cotton  mills,  owing  to  the  grease  and  dirt  with  which  they  are 
mixed  up,  were  of  no  value  whatever,  except  as  manure.  But  means  having 
been  discovered  of  purifying  them,  they  are  now  made  into  very  good 
paper ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  has  in  consequence  become  a 
pnncipal  seat  of  the  manufacture.  During  the  present  century,  so  remark- 
able for  improvements  in  the  arts,  this  manufacture  has  been  signally 
promoted,  notwithstanding  the  excise  regulations,  by  the  application  of 
machinery  to  the  conversion  of  pulp  into  paper.  The  first  idea  of  this 
originated  in  France;  a  model  of  the  machinery  was  brought  to  this 
country  by  M.  Didot,  which,  though  very  far  from  giving  assurance  of 
success,  was  yet  sufficient  to  induce  English  capitalists  and  engineers,  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Donkin,  to  follow  up  tlie  scheme ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  they  have  brought  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Mr.  Dickinson  of 
Hertfordshire,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  mechanists  and  the  most  extensive 
paper  manufacturer  in  England,  has  invented  a  machine  of  a  different  con- 
struction for  the  same  purpose,  and  has  also  introduced  various  subsidiary 
improvements  into  the  manufacture.  The  result  is  all  but  miraculous.  By 
the  agency  of  a  ereat  deal  of  complicated  machinery,  so  admirably  contrived 
as  to  produce  the  intended  effect  with  unerring  precision,  and  in  the  very 
best  manner,  a  process  which,  in  the  old  system  of  paper-making,  occupied 
about  three  weeks,  is  performed  in  as  many  minutes  I  A  continuous  stream 
of  fluid  pulp  is,  within  this  brief  space  of  time,  and  the  short  distance  of  thirty 
feet,  not  only  made  into  paper,  but  actually  dried,  polished,  and  every  sepa- 
rate sheet  cut  round  the  edges,  and  rendered  completely  ready  for  use  f  The 
paper  manufactured  by  this  wonderful  combination  of  intelligence  and  power 
18  at  once  moderate  in  price,  and  for  most  purposes  superior  in  quality  to 
that  which  was  formerly  made  by  hand.  Mr.  Dickinson  has  very  recently  made 
an  important  improvement  in  the  paper  manufacture,  on  the  principle  of 
veneering  in  cabinet-work.  He  makes  two  webs  of  paper,  each  by  a  separate 
process,  and  by  laying  them  together  while  in  an  early  stage,  they  are  rendered 
mseparable  by  the  pressure  to  wliich  they  are  subjected.  This  paper  is  used 
in  copper-plate  pnnting;  and  by  adopting  a  peculiar  method  ot  preparing 
the  pulp,  and  selecting  a  finer  rag  for  the  web  which  forms  the  face  of  the 
paper,  it  is  much  better  calculated  for  taking  a  fine  impression.  This 
admirable  invention  has  put  nearly  a  total  stop  to  the  importation  of  French 
paper,  which  was  formerly  used  in  considerable  quantities  by  copper-plate 
prmtcrs. —  (^M*Culloch*s  Commercial  IHciumary^  art.  Paper.) 

Duties,  —  An  excise  duty  was  imposed  on  paper  so  early  as  1711,  which,  after 
many  fluctuations,  was  fixed,  in  1803,  as  follows :  viz.,  first  class  paper  3€L  per  lb. ; 
second  class  paper,  or  that  "  made  of  old  ropes  or  cordage  only,**  1  ^  per  lb. ;  there 
are  also  duties  on  millboard  and  paste-board.  A  drawback  is  allowed  on  the 
exportation  of  paper,  of  the  full  amount  of  these  duties,  and  they  are  also  remitted 
on  the  paper  used  in  tlie  printing  of  bibles.  The  nett  produce  of  the  duties  amounts, 
at  present,  to  about  700,0002.  a  year. 

The  duty  is  justly  objected  to  as  being  oppressive  in  amount,  and  as  imposed  on  a 
principle  that  necessarily  occasions  a  great  deal  of  injustice,  and  gives  birtii  to  much 
firaud.  On  the  finer  sorts  of  writing  paper  the  duty  is  no  less  than  40  per  cent.,  and 
on  the  inferior  sorts  of  wrapping  paper  it  amounts  to  200  per  cent.  Such  a  duty 
must  obviously  be  a  great  discouragement  to  literature ;  and,  besides  its  magnitude, 
it  operates  unfairly  and  unjustly  on  authors  and  publishers,  subjecting  them  to 
burdens  firom  which  all  other  classes  of  producers  are  exempted.  The  duties  on 
the  paper  used  in  the  printing  of  books  have  to  be  paid  before  the  paper  is  sent  to 
press  cmd,  consequently,  whether  the  book  sell  or  not.  When  a  book  sells  well,  the 
duty  may  be  only  a  reasonable  deduction  from  the  profits  of  the  author  and  pub- 
lisher ;  but  when,  as  is  actually  the  case  with  the  greater  number  of  works  printed, 
the  book  does  not  sell  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  in  many  instances  does  not 
even  defray  its  expenses,  the  duty  becomes  most  oppressive ;  and  instead  of  being  a 
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reasonable  deduction  horn  their  profits  has  to  be  either  partiaUy  or  wholly  defrayed 
out  of  the  capital  of  those  engaged  in  bringing  it  out. 

As  it  would  be  quite  impracticable  to  put  booksellers  under  the  control  of  the 
excise,  and  to  charge  the  duty  only  on  the  copies  of  works  sold  at  a  remunerating 
price,  it  will,  we  apprehend,  be  impossible  to  get  rid  of  this  injustice  otherwise  than 
by  abolishing  the  duty.  But  though  not  wholly  obviated,  it  would  be  very  materially 
mitigated  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  first  class  paper  to  half  its  present 
amount ;  and  as  this  reduction  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Excise  Inquiry,  we  hope  it  may  be  adopted.  Such  a  measure  would  be 
a  great  relief  to  the  printers  and  publishers  of  the  smaller  and  cheaper  class  of 
periodical  publications ;  while,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  consumption  that  it 
would  certainly  occasion,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  revenue  would  lose  any- 
thing ;  perhaps  it  would  be  augmented.  If  a  great  sacrifice  of  revenue  were  to  be 
incurred,  the  case  would  be  different.  But  it  is  not  to  be  endured  that  important 
manufactures  should  be  depressed  and  injured  by  oppressive  duties,  when  it  is  all 
but  certain  that  nothing,  or  next  to  notliing,  would  be  lost  by  their  modification. 

The  commissioners  have  further  recommended  that  the  distinction  between  first 
and  second  class  paper  should  be  abolished,  and  that  all  paper  should  be  subjected  to 
the  same  duty  of  l^d.  per  lb.  Of  the  wisdom  of  this  recommendation  we  entertain 
no  doubt.  Second  class  paper  ought  to  be  made  **out  of  old  ropes  or  cordage  without 
separating  or  extracting  the  pitch  or  tarj"  and  from  nothing  else  whatever  !  But  many 
.sorts  of  articles  that  are  now  used  as  substitutes  for  rags  in  the  making  of  paper, 
may  be  bought  for  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  price  of  old  ropes ;  and  it  is  sufficiently 
established  that  they  are  very  largely  employed  by  many  of  the  manufacturers  of 
second  class  paper.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  absurd,  more  completely  opposed 
to  all  sound  principle,  than  to  attempt  to  prevent  the  manufacturer  from  using  the 
cheapest  materials;  and  though  it  were  otherwise,  it  is  not  possible  to  enforce  the 
regulation.  It  is,  in  fact,  obeyed  by  those  only  who  choose  to  respect  the  law,  and  may, 
with  little  difficulty,  be  evaded  by  all  who  do  not.  "  The  improvements,"  say  the 
Commissioners,  "  in  the  machinery  and  processes  employed  in  the  preparation  of  all 
kinds  of  paper,  and  especially  the  improved  maceration  of  the  pulp  in  the  vats  or  en- 
gines, renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  the  nature  of  the  original  materials  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  of  identifying  the  second  class  paper  by  the  smell  of 
tar  remaining  in  the  old  ropes  has  been  entirely  defeated,  through  the  application  of  a 
process  by  which,  though  the  letter  of  the  law  is  adhered  to,  in  not  extracting  the 
substance  of  the  tar,  the  intention  is  defeated  by  the  smell  being  completely  neutral- 
ised ;  and  the  manufacturer  is  thus  enabled  to  prepare,  from  the  materials  prescribed 
for  the  second  class  paper,  an  article  in  all  respects  equal  to  many  of  the  kinds  of 
paper  belonging  to  the  first  class.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  person  who  manu- 
factures paper  of  this  description,  under  the  nmne  of  second  class,  is  enabled  to  take 
a  double  advantage  of  honest  manufacturers  of  first  class  paper :  first,  by  using 
materials  of  a  much  cheaper  description  than  those  prescribed  by  law ;  and,  secondly, 
by  paying  half  the  duty  he  ought  to  pay."  —  (Reporty  p.  11.)  The  equalisation  of 
the  duty  will  put  an  end  to  frauds  of  this  sort ;  and  will  leave  every  one  at  liberty 
to  use  such  articles  in  the  manufacture  as  he  may  think  most  suitable. 

Stained  Paper,  —  Tlie  Commissioners  further  recommend  the  total  abolition  of 
the  duty  of  \'}d.  per  square  yard,  charged  on  all  stained  or  printed  paper  over  and 
above  the  original  duty  charged  on  the  paper  so  prepared.  Tlib  duty  was  imposed 
by  the  same  statute  that  imposed  the  duty  on  printed  cottons ;  and  ought  to  have 
been  repealed  along  witli  the  latter.  It  is  most  oppressive.  A  duty  of  1  Jrf.  per 
square  yard  is  equivalent  to  a  duty  of  Is.  per  lb.  ;  and  as  the  paper  used  by  the 
staincrs  pays  the  first  class  duty,  it  follows  that,  when  finished,  it  is  loaded  with  the 
enormous  duty  of  1  s.  3d.  per  lb. !  Were  it  not  for  the  duty,  printed  paper  would 
be  so  very  cheap  that  it  might  be  used  even  in  the  [loorest  houses ;  and  its  more 
general  diffusion  would  be  productive  of  an  increase  of  comfort  and  cleanliness 
not  easy  to  be  imagined. 

This  duty  produced,  in  1834,  63,79:/.  And  it  cannot  surely  be  supposed  that 
the  disinclination  to  sacrifice  a  petty  sum  of  this  sort,  will  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  many  advantages  that  would  result  from  the  abolition  cf  the  duty. 
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A  Retiim  of  the  Numbtr  of  Pounda  Weight  of  Paper,  made  in  nch  Collectkai  of 
Excise,  Air  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  Year  ended  Sth  Juiuarv,  1835) 
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MALT,   BREWERIES    AND   DISTILLERIES.  ISl 

A  drawback  of  the  duty  on  paper  is  allowed  on  all  books  exported.     The  declared 
value  of  such  export  in  1834  was  122,595L 


Sect.  X.     Malt,  Breweries  and  Distilleries. 

The  establishments  connected  with  the  conversion  of  grain  into  fermented 
and  distilled  liquors  arc  of  much  greater  magnitude  in  Great  Britain  than  in 
any  other  country.  Owing  to  the  want  of  wine  as  a  native  product,  and  to 
the  heavy  duties  that  have  always  been  laid  upon  it  when  imported,  the 
common  beverage  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  has  always  consisted  of 
fermented  or  distilled  liquors,  obtained  either  from  malted  or  from  raw 
grain.  The  manufacture  of  malt,  beer,  and  spirits  is  important,  not  only  from 
the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  business,  and  the  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts, but  also  because  the  duties  on  them  constitute  an  important  item  of 
the  public  revenue. 

Malt,  —  The  process  followed  in  the  manufacture  of  malt  is  very  simple ; 
and  has  been  carried  on  for  a  very  long  period  nearly  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  it  is  conducted  at  present.  It  is  succinctly  described  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry  on  Malt. 

Description  of  the  Process  of  Malting.  —  "  Barley  is  the  grain  generally  used,  but 
oats  and  other  grain,  and  pulse,  viz.  beans  and  peas,  are  sometimes  used  for  the 
purpose ;  and  the  process  commences  with  wetting  or  steeping  the  same  in  an  oblong 
or  square  vessel  called  a  cistern.  Sometimes  the  grain  is  first  put  into  the  cistern 
and  then  covered  with  water,  at  other  times  the  water  is  first  put  in  and  the  grain 
added  afterwards. 

"  Very  soon  after  the  grain  has  been  covered  with  water,  it  begins  to  swell  and 
increase  in  bulk,  and  continues  to  do  so  pretty  regularly  until  it  reaches  its  max- 
imum. The  amount  of  the  swell  depends  not  only  upon  the  length  of  time  the 
grain  remains  in  the  steep  covered  with  water  (which  by  law  can  in  no  case  be  leas 
than  forty  hours),  but  aim  upon  its  quality,  and  state  of  dryness  before  put  in  steep, 
and  must  of  course  be  expected  to  vary ;  but  the  law  presumes  that  the  swell  will 
amount  to  17  J  bushels  for  every  82 J  bushels  before  steeped. 

"  The  grain,  after  being  steeped,  and  the  water  drawn  off,  is  thrown  out  of  the 
cistern  into  a  square  or  oblong  utensil  called  a  couch-frame,  in  which  it  is  required 
by  law  to  remain  for  the  space  of  2G  hours  at  the  least.  Immediately  after  the 
expiration  of  26  or  30  hours,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  grain  in  operation  is  said  to  be 
on  the  floor ;  and  during  the  time  it  remains  on  the  floor  it  undergoes  a  variety  of 
changes. 

"  1st.  The  grain  at  a  certain  period  (which  varies  according  to  circumstances^ 
becomes  moist,  and  emits  a  rather  agreeable  smell,  and  soon  after  this  period  the 
roots  begin  to  make  their  appearance. 

**  2d.  The  acrospire  or  future  stem  begins  to  swell,  and  gradually  advances  under 
the  husk  from  the  same  end  where  the  roots  arc  observed  to  spring,  till  it  nearly 
reaches  the  other  extremity  of  the  grain. 

'*  3d.  The  kernel,  as  the  acrospire  advances  through  it,  becomes  friable,  and  sweet- 
tasted,  and  the  whole  art  of  malting  depends  upon  the  proper  regulation  of  these 
changes.  In  a  day  or  two  after  the  grain  has  been  thrown  out  of  the  cistern,  the 
roots  begin  to  appear  at  the  end  of  each  kernel  in  the  shape  of  a  small  white  pro- 
tuberance, which  soon  divides  itself  into  distinct  fibres  or  rootlets.  The  grain 
about  this  time  appears  moist  on  the  outside,  which  is  called  sweating^  and  which 
usually  goes  off  in  a  day  or  two. 

"  In  about  a  day,  generally,  after  the  spreading  of  the  roots,  the  rudiments  of  the 
future  stem  may,  by  splitting  tlie  grain,  be  seen  to  lengthen.  It  rises  from  the 
same  extremity  with  the  root,  and,  advancing  with  the  husk,  would  at  last  issue 
from  the  opposite  end  of  the  grain,  and  assume  the  form  of  a  green  blade  of  grass ; 
but  the  process  of  malting  is  brought  to  a  conclusion  some  time  before  the  stem  has 
made  such  progress  as  to  burst  the  husk. 

*<  As  the  germination  proceeds,  the  grain  is  gradually  spread  thinner  on  the  floor ; 
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and  when  the  minsturc  has  been  in  some  degree  enporaled,  and  the  gennin>tioa 
hu  thereby  been  cheeked,  it  19  iiguii  gndu^ly  Uid  thinner  to  wither.  Maltrten 
differ  much  in  their  nunner  of  working,  which  is  affected  also  by  the  state  of  the 
weather. 

and  heat  apiilied  by  means  of  a  fire,  which  ii  rcgulaiuil  according  W 
Hid  when  the  malt  lias  lUlained  the  raiuisite  atate  of  dryness,  it  ii 
kiln,  the  process  being  then  finished. ' 

The   first   of  the  folUiwing   Tables  s 
made  in  England  and  Wales  since  1702,  with  the  n 

it,  and  the  produce  of  the  duties.  There  are  Btmilar  account's  for  'Scotland 
and  Ireland ;  the  one  commencing  with  1793,  and  the  other  with  1790. 
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The  manulacture  of  malt  has  been  carried  on  in  England  to  a  ^eat  extent 
from  a  very  early  period  j  but  it  is  Bingular  that,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
ducts obtained  from  it  have  always  formed  the  principal  beverage  of  the 
great  bulk  of  tbe  people,  the  consumption  of  malt  varied  very  little  from  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  till  wiihin  the  last  half  dozen  years!  This  ex- 
traordinary result,  so  different  from  what  would  have  been  o  priori  anti- 
dpated,  is  oscribable  partly  lo  the  increase  of  the  duties  laid  on  malt,  but 
»Ull  more  to  the  greater  increase  of  those  bid  on  beer,  ils  principal  product. 
No  doubt,  however,  it  has  been  partly  also  occasioned  by  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  living,  by  the  introduction  and  universal 
use  of  tea,  coffee,  and  other  articles,  substituted  in  the  place  of  beer.  But  the 
increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  consumption  of  malt  since  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  oa  it  in  1682  and  the  repeal  ol'lhe  beer  duty  in  1830,  seems  to 
prove  that  the  duties  were,  at  least,  quite  as  instrumental  in  checking  the 
conaumptioQ  u  the  iutroduction  of  tbe  articles  alluded  to. 
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Brfiveriei.  —  The  establishments  in  Great  Britain  for  the  manuracture  of 
beer,  particularly  those  in  themetropolis,  are,  many  of  them,  of  great  magnitude, 
and  employ  a  large  amount  of  capital.  The  latter  principally  produce  porler, 
the  favourite  beverage  of  the  Londoners.  This  is  a  peculiar  species  of  beer,  of 
a  bitterish  taste,  and  a  dark  colour,  both  of  which  it  derives  from  its  being 
prepared  from  malt  dried  at  a  high  temperature,  and  in  some  degree  charred. 
Ale  is  produced  from  pale  malt,  or  malt  dried  at  a  very  low  temperature. 
Edinburgh,  Burton-on-Trent,  and  several  districts  of  England  arc  celebrated 
for  the  superiority  of  their  ale. 

A  duty  was  imposed  on  the  beer  produced  at  public  breweries  so  early  as 
1660,  and  was  continued  down  to  1B30,  when  it  was  repealed.  We  sub- 
Account  showing  the  Quantity  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Beer  made  respeclivej_y  ii 
_  England  and  Scotland,  in  each  Year,  from  1B30  tc 

on  each,  and  the  Annual  Produce  oftbe  Duties. 
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The  beer  duties  bavins  ceased  in  1630,  there  arc  no  means  of  determining 
the  quantities  that  have  been  brewed  in  the  interval.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt  of  their  having  been  materially  augmented.  The  increased 
consumption  of  malt,  more  than  three  fourths  of  which  is  used  by  brewers 
and  victuallers,  proves  that  such  is  the  facL  From  about  1,800,000  to 
2,000,000  barrels  of  beer  are  annually  produced  by  the  great  porter  breweries 
of  London.  The  largest  of  these  establishments  belongs  to  Mesftrs.  Barclay, 
Perkins,  and  Co.,  being,  in  all  respects,  framed  on  the  most  gigantic  scale.  It 
formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Thrale,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Jolmson  ;  but,  since  his 
death,  it  has  been  greatly  enlarged. 

The  beer  brewed  in  private  families  for  their  own  use  has  been  always 
exempted  from  all  chaises  on  account  of  duty,  except  that  on  malt.  But.  in- 
stead of  being  an  advantage,  this  exemption  was  one  of  the  most  objectionable 
parts  of  the  beer  duty.  Persons  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  life,  [>ar- 
ticularly  those  readent  in  towns,  have  no  facilities  for  private  brewing;  so 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  exemption  redounded  to  the  advantage  of  few 
except  the  rich  and  the  great,  who  evaded  the  duty,  while  it  fell  with  its  full 
weight  on  most  others.  It  is  astonishing  that  an  unjust  monopoly  of  this 
sort  should  have  been  tolerated  for  so  long  a  period. 

The  beer  duty  did  not  extend  to  Ireland ;  but  it  would  seem,  from  the 
account  of  the  quantity  of  malt  used  in  that  country  by  brewers,  that  the 
quantity  of  beer  |)roduced  in  it  must  have  been  about  double  that  produced 
in  Scotland.     Dublin  porter  enjoys  a  pretty  hii;h  reputation. 

The  brewers  of  beer  being  subject  to  licence  duties,  varying  according  to 
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Account  of  the  Number  of  Brewers  and  Retailers  of  Beer  in  England,  Scotland, 

and  Ireland  respectively,  in  1833  and  1834. 


England. 

Bcodand. 

Iieland. 

1833. 

1834. 

1833. 

1834. 

1833. 

1834. 

Ilrgw€r»  of  ilRng  beer  not  •xc— ding  20 

barreU         .... 

8,362 

8,308 

145 

154 

20 

34 

Dttto  above  20  and  not  aboTc  50    • 

7,203 

7,226 

43 

4A 

3 

5 

—           50          ^           100    .         • 

9,490 

9,K14 

43 

33 

7 

14 

—         100                     1,000    - 

17,118 

18,172 

209 

204 

63 

57 

—    liioo 

1,473 

1,545 

103 

116 

134 

145 

14 

17 

82 

52 

Hetail  brewen  under  5  (Jeo.  4.  ca|>.  54. 

35 

25 

15 

22 

Seilcn  of  strong  beer  only,   not  being 

brewers       .... 

895 

1,001 

27 

30 

44 

43 

Beer  retailers  vhoae  prefniset  ore  rated 

under  VO/.  per  annum         ... 
Ditto  20f.  end  upwards 

38,275 

3SJ852 

16.385 

16,203 

18,739 

17.700 

11,751 

14,889 

795 

769 

1,890 

1,735 

Retailers  of  beer,  cider,  or  perrr  under 
the  1  WIU.  4.  cap.  64.  and  4  and  5 

Will.  4.  cap.  85.       .          .         .         . 

M,976 

37,381 

DutUleries.  —  The  distilleries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  not  less,  if 
they  be  not  more,  important  than  the  breweries.  Malt  liquor  has  always 
been  the  favourite  drink  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  England ;  but  they 
also  consume,  particularly  in  the  metropolis  and  other  great  towns,  large 
quantities  of  gin.  Whisky  has  been,  for  a  lengthened  period,  the  favourite 
or  national  beverage  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  were  well,  perhaps,  for  the 
public  that  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  were  diminished;  and  repeated 
attempts  have  been  made,  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  duties,  and  other- 
wise, to  bring  this  about.  But  these  attempts  have  not,  in  any  instance, 
been  successful.  Whenever  the  duty  is  carried  beyond  reasonable  limits,  it 
gives  rise  to  smuggling ;  and,  without  in  any  degree  lessening  the  evil  of 
drunkenness,  it  brings  the  law  into  contempt,  and  enables  those  who  despise 
its  enactments  to  undersell  the  fair  trader.  The  truth  of  these  statements 
has  been  proved  by  the  most  comprehensive  experience,  and  is  now,  indeed, 
almost  universally  admitted.  The  existing  duties  on  spirits  —  in  so  far,  at 
least,  as  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  concerned  —  seem  to  be  on  a  very  rea- 
sonable footing. 

Account  of  the  Number  c^  Distillers,  Rectifiers,  and  of  the  Dealers  in,  and  Retailers 
of,  Spirits  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  in  1833  and  1834. 


England. 

Scotland.                         Ireland. 

1833. 

1834. 

1833.       !       1834.      i       1833. 

1834. 

DistlUcn  and  recllAera 
DwUen  in  wirits  not  being  Ktailers    - 
Retailers  or  spiriu  whose  pcemiset  ai«  rated 
under  iOf.  per  annum       ... 
Ditto  at  101.  and  under  201. 

—  201.        -        2,W.       -        -        - 

—  Vd.        —        30L    .          .         . 

—  30/.        —        40/.          - 

—  40f.         _        50<.        -         -        - 

—  5(M.  and  upwards 

Ill 

2,986 

14.754 
18,968 
3,001 
1,765 
8,385 
2.220 
4,254 

108 
3,019 

14,543 
18.442 
2,960 
1,762 
3,360 
2,26.5 
4,269 

241 
513 

11,6.W 
4;K)1 
259 
131 
151 
64 
165 

209 
534 

11,494 

4,1'»9 

222 

133 

l.V> 

63 

98 
365 

14.605 

3,618 
468 
303 
392 
219 
475 

106 
372 

13,114 
3,807 
463 
264 
359 
200 
411 

An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  each  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Spirits  that  paid  Duty 
in  1830,  1331,  and  1832;  distinguishing  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  with 
the  Amount  of  Duty  thereon. 


Year  1890. 
Brandy 
Geneva 
Rum 
Home-made  spirits 

Total 

Vctt  I83I. 
Brandy 
Genera 
Rum 
Home-made  spirits 

Total 

Yew  1838. 
Bnady 
Geocna 
Rum 
Home-made  epMis 

Total       • 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United  Kingdom.      1 

Quantity.          Duty. 

Quantity.          Duty. 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

Imp.  OmU. 

1,439,113 

19,373 

3,503,144 

7,732,101 

L. 
1,391,874 

21,813 
1,531,821 
2,857,148 

Imp.  OnU. 

27,997 

9,635 

136,5U) 

6/107,631 

L. 

31,495 

10,H37 

60.017 

939  A'M 

Imp.  OaU. 

1,793 

19,294 

9,0rH,539 

L. 

8,6.55 

2.01H 

8,493 

1.112,917 

Imp.  Gals. 

1,271  ,H(»3 
30.799 

3,658,958 
22,744,271 

1,432/124 

34/i68 

1.600,331 

5,209,599 

12,493,731  1  .5,802,656 

6,181,781 

1.0(1,883 

9,033,319 

1,432,083 

27,708,831   1   8,276.622 

1.194,717      1,342,735 

15.079  '         16,971 

3,479,911      1,.164,775 

7,494/M7      2,787,767 

31rS63 

7,431 

12.5,702 

5,700,689 

^■4.509 

8..Ttn 

56/.66 

9«),115 

8.821 

1,3.H8 

lH,yM4 

8,710,672 

9,923 

1,662 

8  ,.540 

1,451,779 

1,2.^5,101      1.388,167 

'Cifim           26,894 

.1,624,597      1.629,881 

21,845.408  1   5,189,661 

12,123,754  ^  5,712,248 

5,865,385 

1,05^1,551      8,739,86.5 

1,171,804 

26,729  A>1 

8.231,603 

1^MM,M4 
15,889 

3,977,S07 
7499,187 

1^7,0»5 

15,567 

1,518,99« 

t,72t,939 

S1.15I 

7/J66 

112/W6 

5.407/>97 

68.794 

7,947 

50,408 

901,183 

31,577 

1,402 

2t,t32 

8,657,756 

55,512 

1,577 

10,978 

1,449,959 

1,601,6.52 

22,301 

3,513,965 

21,324,140 

1,801.401 

25/)9l 

1.AK0..580 

5/176375 

IMM^l  <  iJU3JM9 

6,587340 

1,028,332 

8.715,167 

1,491^016 

26,461,058 

8,485.247 
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Sect.  XL     Manufactures  of  IlatSy  Soap,  Refined  Sugar,  8^c. 

1.  Hats  being  universally  worn  by  almost  all  the  male  population  of  the 
British  empire,  the  manufacture  for  home  consumption  is  very  great,  and 
large  quantities  are  exported.  The  quality  of  hats  differs  very  widely.  The 
best,  or  those  called  stuff  hats,  have  the  body  made  of  fine  coney  wool,  red 
Vigonia  wool,  &c.,  the  nap  or  covering  consisting,  in  the  best  hats,  of  beaver 
fur,  and  in  others  of  fine  narc's  wool,  neutria  fur,  &c.  About  1,000  men  are 
employed  in  London  in  the  making  and  finishing  the  best  hats,  exclusive  of 
about  3,000  men  employed  in  Gloucestershire  and  Derbyshire  in  body 
making  and  ruffing.  Plated  hats  are  principally  made  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
and  Staffordshire.  The  men  employed  in  the  business  in  these  counties,  in 
this  department,  including  apprentices,  may  amount  to  about  3,000.  The 
coarsest  species  of  hats,  or  those  called  felt  hats,  are  principally  made  at 
Atherstone,  Rudgeley,  Bristol,  and  Newcastle-under-Lyne.  Formerly,  very 
large  quantities  were  produced ;  but  of  late  years  the  manufacture  has  rapidly 
declined.  Great  numbers  of  silk  hats  are  produced  in  London,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  &c.  In  all  about  3,000  men  are  employed 
in  this  branch,  and  many  thousand  dozens  are  annually  exported  to  Italy, 
New  South  Wales,  &c.  On  the  whole,  the  entire  value  of  the  hats  manu- 
factured in  Great  Britain  may  be  estimated,  including  felt  caps  for  soldiers, 
at  about  2,4-20,000/.  a  year ;  and  the  total  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
manufacture  at  about  20,000. 

The  exports  of  beaver  and  felt  hats,  in  1834,  amounted  to  40,155  dozens, 
of  the  declared  value  of  125,970/.  They  are  mostly  sent  to  the  British  West 
Lidies  and  North  America,  and  to  Brazil. 

Straw  Hats, —  The  manufacture  of  straw  hats,  in  imitation  of  those  brought 
from  Tuscany,  has  been  long  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  the 
counties  of  Bedford,  Herts,  Bucks,  and  Essex ;  Dunstable,  in  Bedfordshire, 
being  peculiarly  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  plait.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  straw  of  England  being  less  suitable  than  that  of  Tuscany  for  the 
manufacture,  the  finest  specimens  of  English  plait  are  inferior  to  that  brought 
from  Italy,  and  but  for  the  heavy  duty  on  Italian  hats  and  plait,  the  home 
manufacture  of  all  but  the  coarser  species  would,  most  probably,  be  de- 
stroyed. Of  late  years  large  quantities  of  Tuscan  straw  have  been  imported 
under  a  nominal  duty,  and  the  plait  made  from  it  is  but  little  inferior  to  that 
brought  from  Italy.  A  species  of  dwarfed  rye  straw,  raised  in  Orkney, 
has,  it  is  siiid,  been  found  better  fitted  for  plait  than  any  description  of  straw 
raised  in  Britain ;  and  considerable  numbers  of  hats  have  been  produced 
from  it.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  manufacture  of  Orkney  hats  has 
rather  declined.     In  1833  its  entire  produce  amounted  to  about  4,800/. 

For  an  account  of  the  straw  hats,  plait,  and  straw  imported,  exported,  and 
entered  for  consumption  in  1833  and  1834,  sec  the  account  of  the  imports 
and  exports,  &c.  of  foreign  articles  in  those  years,  post. 

2.  Soap  and  Candles. — The  use  of  soap  as  a  detergent  is  known  to  every 
one ;  and  it  should,  in  fact,  be  considered  more  in  the  light  of  a  necessary 
of  life,  than  as  the  most  indispensable  of  luxuries.  Its  consumption  in  this 
country  is  immense  ;  and,  being  subjected,  in  Great  Britain  at  least,  to  an 
excbe  duty,  the  magnitude  of  the  manufacture  and  its  distribution  are 
pretty  accurately  known. 

Liverpool,  London,  Bristol,  Runcorn,  Newcastle,  Glasgow,  Brentford,  Dudley, 
Hull,  &c.  are  the  principal  scats  of  the  manufacture.  Thus  of  143,904,897  lbs. 
of  hard  soap  made  in  Great  Britain  in  1 834,  Liverpool  fiimished  37,806,923  lbs.; 
London,  32,659,609  lbs. ;  Bristol,  8, 175,696 lbs.;  Runcorn,  7,492,063 lbs. ,- 
Newcastle,  6,992,960  lbs. ;  Glasgow,  6,493,136  lbs.  j  Brentford,  5,357,487  lbs.; 
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Dudley,  4,867,187  lbs. ;  Hull,  3,378,925  lbs.,  &c.  Of  10,355,425  lbs.  of  soft 
soap  made  during  the  same  year,  Liverpool  supplied  nearly  a  half,  the  re- 
mainder being  supplied  by  Glasgow,  London,  Hull,  &c.  There  is  no  duty 
on  the  soap  made  in  Ireland,  so  that  the  quantity  prepared  in  that  part  of  the 
empire  is  not  known;  but  it  is  quite  inconsiderable,  compared  with  that 
made  in  England. 

DiUif  on  Soap,  —  This  article  has  been  long  subject  to  an  excise  duty,  for- 
merly of  Zd,  per  lb.  on  hard,  and  \^d,  per  lb.  on  soft ;  but  in  1833  these  duties 
were  reduced,  the  former  to  \^d,  and  the  latter  to  \d,  per  lb.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  ascertained  that  this  reduction  is  insufficient  to  prevent  smuggling, 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry  have,  in  consequence,  recom- 
mended that  the  duties  should  be  reduced  on  hard  soap  to  Irf.  per  lb.,  and  on 
soft  to  4</.  per  lb. ;  and  that  they  should  be  extended  to  Ireland.  The 
adoption  of  these  suggestions  would  be  a  material  improvement.  The  duty 
would  then  be  so  light,  that  its  pressure  would  be  but  little  felt  even  by  the 
poorest  classes  ;  the  temptation  to  direct  smuggling  would  be  greatly  lessened, 
while  all  that  indirect  smuggling  that  takes  place  in  the  traffic  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  would  be  completely  obviated.  The  total  repeal  of  the 
soap  duty  would  be  a  popular  measure ;  but,  as  a  large  amount  of  revenue 
must  be  raised,  we  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  think  it  should  be 
abandoned.  The  real  objections  to  the  tax  have  been,  not  that  soap  is  an 
improper  subject  for  taxation,  but  that  the  duty  has  been  pushed  beyond  its 
proper  limits,  and  imposed  in  a  way  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
manufacture,  and  to  encourage  fraud. 

The  candle  manufacture  may  be  considered  in  connection  with  that  of  soap, 
with  which  it  is  closely  allied.  The  consumption  of  candles  is  immense.  In 
1829,  when  they  were  subject  to  an  excise  duty,  there  were  produced  in 
Great  Britain,  and  brought  to  charge,  115,156,806  lbs.  tallow  candles, 
746,052  lbs.  wax  do.,  and  303,683  lbs.  spermaceti  do.  But,  from  the  facility 
with  which  candles  are  made  at  home,  many,  no  doubt,  were  clandestinely 
manufactured.  The  excise  duty  on  candles  was  repealed  in  1831 ;  and  the 
consumption,  influenced  partly  by  this  cause,  and  partly  by  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  population,  may  at  this  moment  be  safely  estimated  at  150,000,000 
lbs.  Taking  their  price,  inclusive  of  wax  candles,  at  a  rough  average,  at  Id, 
per  lb.,  their  total  value  will  be  4,375,000/. 

Considerable  quantities  of  soap  and  candles  are  exported,  especially  to  the 
West  Indies  and  the  British  colonies  in  North  America  and  Brazil.  The 
declared  value  of  the  exports  of  both  articles,  in  1834,  amounted  to  263,972/. 

3.  Refined  Sugar. —  The  business  of  refining  sugar  is  principally  carried 
on  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol.  Many  emment  chemists  have  exerted 
themselves  to  perfect  the  process,  which  has,  in  consequence,  been  very  greatly 
improved.  A  drawback  is  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  British  sugar 
refined  for  exportation ;  and  it  has  long  been  suspected  that  this  drawback 
exceeds  the  duty,  and  that  but  for  this  circumstance  our  exports  of  refined 
sugar  would  be  but  inconsiderable.  This  view  of  the  matter  would  appear  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  though  the  refining  of  foreign  sugar  in  bond  has 
been  sometimes  permitted,  but  little  use  has  been  made  of  the  privilege.  It 
has  been  the  practice,  in  making  up  returns  to  parliament,  to  reduce  the 
refined  sugar  exported  into  raw  sugar,  by  allowing  34  cwt.  of  the  latter  to  20 
of  the  former.  But  the  export  of  sugar  is  thus  made  to  appear  greater  than 
it  really  is ;  for  though  34  cwt.  of  raw  may  be  required  to  produce  20  cwt.  of 
refined  sugar,  the  whole  of  the  irolasses  and  bastards  that  remain  (about 
13  cwt.)  is  consumed  at  home. 
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4.  Coaches.  —  Owing  to  the  Tast  number  of  public  and  private  coaches, 
and  other  descriptions  of  carriages,  used  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  severe 
wear  and  tear  to  which  many  of  them  are  exposed,  their  manufacture  aflbrds 
emploj'ment  to  ■  very  considerable  number  of  individuals.  Formerly  all 
carriages  made  for  sole  paid  a  certain  diit^;  and  in  1818,  when  it  existed,  it 
was  paid  upon  1,531  four-wheeled  carnages,  1,701  two-wheeled  do.,  and 
407  taxed  carls.  But,  besides  the  repeal  of  this  duty,  the  annual  duties 
charged  on  four-wheeled  and  two-wheeled  carriages,  particularly  the  latter, 
have  been  very  materially  reduced ;  and  the  number  of  them  m  use  bas, 
partly  in  consequence  of  this  reduction,  and  partly  of  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  population,  been  very  greatly  increased  since  1812;  so  much  so,  that 
we  arc  well  assured  they  are  at  present  fidly  twice  as  numerous  as  they 
were  then.  In  1830,  duty  was  charged  on  85,992  four-wheeled  carriages 
belonging  to  private  parties ;  6,983  post  chaises  and  other  carriages  let  to 
hire  with  horses;  3,138  public  stage  coaches,  cicluaive  of  mail  coaches;  and 
on  48,370  two-wheeled  carriages.  The  duty  on  taxed  carts,  tvilA  tprmgi  not 
metallic,  and  on  four-wheeled  pony  carriages,  was  repealed  in  I8S5. 

Coaches  and  all  sorts  of  carnages  arc  made  ut  most  of  the  con8iderid>le 
towns  in  the  country  ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  number,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
best  workmanship  and  most  fashioni£le  shapes,  are  made  in  London.  The 
trade  of  a  coach  currier  is  hardly  carried  on  any  where  except  in  the  metro- 
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polls.  Of  5,397  males,  of  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  employed  in  the 
coachmaking  business  in  Great  Britain,  in  1831,  5,030  belonged  to  England, 
44  to  Wales,  and  323  to  Scotland  :  of  those  belonging  to  England,  nearly  a 
half,  or  2,167,  were  in  the  metropolis.  The  number  of  coach  owners,  drivers, 
grooms,  &c.  of  20  years  of  age  and  upwards  in  Great  Britain,  during  the 
same  year,  was  10,514';  of  which  England  had  8,557,  Wales  266,  and  Scot- 
land 1,691.  —  (Populaiion  RciumSy  vol.  ii.  p.  1044.) 

5.  Cabinetmakers*  Goods. — The  manufacture  of  cabinetmaker's  goods  is 
largely  carried  on  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  but  especially  in  the  metro- 
polis, where  the  best  and  most  beautiful  articles  of  furniture  are  made. 
There  are  no  means  of  forming  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  goods 
annually  produced  by  cabinetmakers ;  but  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  it  must 
be  very  great.  According  to  the  official  returns,  of  21,774-  males  of  20  years 
of  age  and  upwards  employed  as  cabinetmakers  in  Great  Britain,  in  1831, 
17,646  belonged  to  England,  465  to  Wales,  and  3,663  to  Scotland. 

Exclusive  of  the  above  there  are  a  vast  number  of  manufactures,  such  as 
those  of  gunpowder,  starch,  dyeing  and  bleaching  stuffs,  colours,  vinegar, 
furs,  &c.  &c.  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularise. 


Such  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  more  important  statistical  details  connected 
with  the  principal  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  country.  We  arc  sensible 
that  it  is  in  many  respects  defective;  but  we  believe  that  it  will,  notwith- 
standing, be  found  to  afford  a  more  complete  and  accurate  view  of  the  pro- 
gress and  present  state  of  these  manufactures  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  any 
other  publication. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  means  of  forming  any  estimate  of 
the  real  value  of  the  manufactured  articles  annually  produced  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  But  the  previous  statements  show  that  it  must  be 
quite  immense.  There  are,  in  fact,  but  few  departments  in  which  we  are 
able  to  obtain  a  tolerably  close  approximation  to  the  gross  value  of  the 
articles  produced ;  and  even  though  we  could  do  this  in  them  all,  the  results 
would  not  be  of  so  much  value  as  is  commonly  supposed ;  and  might,  indeed, 
unless  subjected  to  farther  examination  and  analysis,  lead  to  the  most  erro- 
neous conclusions.  It  is  supposed  by  many  that  whatever  may  be  the  annual 
value  of  our  manufactured  goods,  we  shall,  by  adding  it  to  the  annual  value 
of  our  agricultural  products,  get  the  total  value  of  the  new  commodities 
annually  produced  in  the  empire.  But  this  is  an  error.  The  value  of  the 
British  wool,  for  example,  employed  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  may  amount  ^^tfijf- 
to  from  5,500,000/.  to  6,000,000/.  a  year ;  and  forms  an  item  of  this  amount  mf^ 
in  estimating  the  value  of  the  manufacture.  It  is  plain,  however,  that 
if  we  include  this  wool  in  any  estimate  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  ^ 

country,  we  must  exclude  it  from  that  of  its  manufactured  produce ;  for,  *Jp 

if  we  do  not,  it  will  be  reckoned  twice  over !     The  same  thing  happens  in  a  '^ 

vast  variety  of  cases.  Three  fourths  of  the  value  of  malt,  for  instance, 
consists  of  the  value  of  the  grain  out  of  which  it  is  made ;  so  that  in  forming 
any  estimate  of  the  new  products  annually  brought  to  market,  we  must  either 
reckon  the  value  of  malt  under  deduction  of  the  value  of  the  raw  grain,  or 
else  exclude  the  latter  from  the  estimate  of  agricultural  products.  Again, 
-^^vy  many  manufactured  articles,  such  as  beer,  spirits,  coaches,  &c.  consist 
principally  of  other  manufactured  articles,  the  value  of  which  must  necessarily 
be  deducted  to  learn  the  new  or  additional  value  which  the  peculiar  manu- 
facture adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Hence  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
forming  any  fair  estimate  of  the  real  value  of  many  species  of  manufactures. 
It  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  learn  their  gross  value.  That,  however,  is 
really  but  the  smallest  part  of  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  It  is  farther 
necessary,  in  order  to  specify  the  nett  addition  made  by  any  manufacture  to 
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the  mass  of  valuable  products,  to  detach  from  it  the  value  of  the  raw  pro- 
duce, and  of  other  manufactured  articles  embodied  in  it.  But  in  many, 
perhaps  most,  cases  this  would  be  all  but  impossible ;  and  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  laying  before  the  reader  comectural  estimates  that  might  be  as  often 
erroneous  as  the  reverse,  and  from  which,  consequently,  he  could  derive  no 
real  instruction. 


CHAPTER  v.  — Commerce. 

Sect.  I.     Genercd  Remarks  on  Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  Great  Britain  has,  for  a  lengthened  period, 
formed  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  her  wealth  and  power ;  and 
no  account  of  tho  state  and  resources  of  the  empire  can  have  any 
pretensions  to  completeness  in  which  it  does  not  occupy  a  very 
prominent  place. 

Mode  in  which  Commerce  contributes  to  increase  Wealth  —  Means 
by  which  it  may  be  promoted.  —  Strictly  speaking,  it  is,  perhaps, 
improper  in  a  statistical  work  to  say  any  thing  on  topics  of  this 
sort ;  but  so  much  misconception  is  entertained  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  commerce  contributes  to  Increase  wealth,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  may  be  promoted,  that  we  hope  to  be  excused  for  submitting 
a  few  observations  upon  these  points.  No  one  doubts  that  they  are 
of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  influence  of  commerce  upon  national  wealth  is  only  indirect. 
Those  engaged  in  commercial  undertakings  make  no  change  in  the 
articles  they  buy  and  sell :  they  merely  barter  one  sort  of  produce 
for  another ;  and,  generally  speaking,  what  is  given  is  the  exact 
equivalent  of  what  is  got.  The  advantage  of  the  exchange  —  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  overrate  its  importance  —  consists  in  its  enabling  those  who 
produce  the  commodities  or  articles  that  form  the  subject-matter  of 
commerce  to  carry  on  their  business  without  interruption.  The  in- 
tervention of  merchants  and  dealers  gives  a  continuous  motion  to  the 
plough  and  the  loom.  They  collect  and  distribute  all  sorts  of  com- 
modities ;  they  buy  of  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  the  things  they 
have  to  sell;  and,  bringing  together  every  variety  of  useful  and 
desirable  articles  in  shops  and  warehouses,  individuals  are  able,  with- 
out difficulty  or  loss  of  time,  to  supply  themselves  with  whatever 
they  want.  Were  the  class  of  dealers  annihilated,  that  division  of 
labour  in  agriculture  and  manufactures  to  which  they  are  indebted 
for  most  part  of  their  progress  would  be  wholly  destroyed.  The 
moment  an  individual  had  produced  a  quantity  of  wheat,  of  cloth,  or 
of  shoes,  he  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  his  peculiar  occupation ; 
and  to  endeavour,  first,  to  dispose  of  his  produce,  and,  next,  to  find 
out  the  various  individuals  possessed  of,  and  willing  to  part  with,  the 
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different  articles  required  for  his  consumption.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  would  not  be  possible  to  confine  ourselves  to  one  em- 
ployment; and  every  family  would  be  obliged  to  undertake  the 
manufacture  of  most  things  required  for  its  support.  All  the  advan- 
tages of  co-operation  and  combination  would  be  lost ;  society  would 
be  thrown  back  into  primeval  barbarism,  and  would  not  possess  a 
tenth  part  of  the  accommodations  that  arc  now  enjoyed. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Besides  enabling  individuals  to  addict  them- 
selves, in  preference,  to  such  employments  as  suit  their  tastes  or 
capacities,  and  to  prosecute  them  without  interruption,  commerce 
gives  birth  to  a  territorial  division  of  labour.  Different  countries, 
and  different  provinces  of  the  same  country,  differ  in  situation,  soil, 
climate,  and  productions :  some  are  admirably  fitted  for  producing 
corn  and  wool,  but  are  without  wine  and  silk  ;  some  have  rich  mines, 
while  their  cultivated  lands  are  poor  and  scanty ;  some  are  overrun 
by  forests,  while  others  can  hardly  boast  of  a  solitary  tree ;  nor  is 
there,  in  point  of  fact,  a  single  country,  however  rich  in  native  pro- 
ducts, that  would  not,  if  confined  to  its  own  resources,  be  destitute  of 
many  articles  indispensable  to  a  comfortable  existence.  But,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  free  commercial  intercourse,  what  is  deficient  in  one 
district  is  balanced  by  what  is  superfluous  in  another ;  and  an  in- 
dustrious nation  enjoys  whatever  is  useful,  rare,  or  valuable  in  all 
the  countries  and  climates  of  the  world.  As  soon  as  a  commercial 
intercourse  grows  up,  each  people  endeavours  to  avail  itself  of  its 
peculiar  means  of  production.  Capital  and  industry  arc  diverted,  in 
preference,  to  those  employments  in  which  the  physical  circumstances 
of  particular  countries,  or  the  genius  of  their  inhabitants,  especially 
fit  them  to  excel ;  while,  by  exchanging  such  portions  of  their  pe- 
culiar produce  as  exceed  their  own  consumption  for  the  peculiar 
articles  raised  by  others,  each  is  supplied  with  all  that  is  elsewhere  ob- 
tainable :  at  the  same  time  that  the  productive  powers  are  stimulated 
to  the  utmost,  and  that  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  immeasurably 
increased.  It  is  thus,  that,  by  distributing  the  various  articles  suit- 
able for  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  man  in  different  and  dis- 
tant regions^  Providence  has  provided  for  their  mutual  dependence, 
and  made  the  selfish  pursuits  of  individuals  and  nations  subservient 
to  the  general  good. 

Brief  as  this  statement  is,  it  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
policy of  all  attempts  to  promote  commerce  or  industry  by  enact- 
ments intended  to  force  capital  into  channels  where  it  would  not 
naturally  flow.  Such  regulations  universally  proceed  on  mistaken 
principles,  and  are  sure  to  be  pernicious.  They  disturb  that  distribu- 
tion of  labour  which  is  most  consonant  to  the  order  of  nature  ;  and 
limit  that  division  of  employments  among  different  individuals  and 
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countries  of  which  every  fresh  extension  is  sure  to  be  advantageous. 
Those  who  maintain  the  policy  of  endeavouring,  by  means  of  legisla- 
tive enactments,  to  give  a  more  profitable  direction  to  national  in- 
dustry than  it  would  naturally  take,  assume  that  governments  know 
better  than  their  subjects  what  is  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  latter.  But  any  such  assumption  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  preposterous  and  absurd.  <<  The  statesman,"  says 
Dr.  Smith,  <<  who  should  attempt  to  direct  private  people  in  what 
manner  they  ought  to  employ  their  capitals,  would  not  only  load 
himself  with  a  most  unnecessary  attention,  but  assume  an  authority 
which  could  safely  be  trusted  not  only  to  no  single  person,  but  to  no 
council  or  senate  whatever,  and  which  would  no  where  be  so  dan- 
gerous as  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  folly  and  presumption 
enough  to  fancy  himself  fit  to  exercise  it." — (Wealth  of  Nations, 
vol.  ii.  p.  280.) 

The  conduct  of  individuab  in  matters  of  this  sort,  may  always 
be  safely  left  to  be  determined  by  their  own  prudence  and  sagacity. 
We  have  the  very  best  security  —  the  plain  and  obvious  interest  of 
the  parties  —  that  they  will,  speaking  generally,  do  that  which  is 
most  for  their  own  advantage ;  and,  consequently,  for  that  of  the 
state  of  which  they  are  subjects.  Hence  the  policy  of  leaving  them, 
in  all  cases,  to  pursue  their  own  interest  in  their  own  way,  and  of 
interfering  only  when  they  attempt  unjustly  to  encroach  upon  each 
other.  Freedom  and  security  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  stimulate 
industry  and  invention,  and  to  insure  the  most  rapid  advancement  in 
the  career  of  improvement. 

When  a  restriction  is  laid  on  the  importation  of  any  description 
of  commodities  previously  brought  from  abroad,  their  price  suddenly 
rises,  and  the  home  producers  get  an  advantage ;  but  what  they  gain 
in  this  way  is  plainly  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  is, 
besides,  of  trifling  importance.  For,  additional  capital  being  drawn 
to  the  business,  prices  are  very  soon  reduced  to  the  level  that  barely 
affords  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  Now,  it  is  just  possible  that  this 
level  may  be  identical  with  that  at  which  prices  stood  previously  to  the 
restriction  ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  it  will  be  considerably  higher. 
If  the  former  should  happen  to  be  the  case,  little,  though  some- 
thing, will  have  been  lost,  but  nothing  whatever  will  have  been  gained, 
by  the  restriction.  By  ceasing  to  import  from  the  foreigner,  we  must 
also  cease  exporting  to  him  ;  for  the  exports  are,  in  all  cases,  merely 
the  equivalents  of  the  imports.  All,  therefore,  that  will  have  been 
accomplished  by  this  measure  will  be  the  transference  of  capital  from 
one  employment  to  another.  That  equality  of  protection  to  which 
ail  individuals  are  justly  entitled  will  have  been  encroached  upon ; 
the  increase  of  one  business  will  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
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depression  of  some  other  that  was  equally  advantageous  ;  but  no  ad- 
dition will  have  been  made  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  or  to  the 
facilities  for  employing  that  capital  with  security  and  advantage. 

But,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  price  of  an  article  imported 
from  abroad  is  not  the  same  after  its  importation  is  prohibited,  but  is 
permanently  raised;  for,  if  we  could  previously  have  produced  it 
as  cheaply  as  foreigners,  it  would  not  have  been  imported.  In- 
stead of  being  obtainable,  as  before,  for  1,000,000/.,  the  article  will 
henceforth  cost,  perhaps,  1,200,000/.,  or  1,500,000/.  And  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  the  effect  of  this  artificial  increase  of  price  on  the  con- 
sumers of  the  article  is  precisely  the  same  as  if,  supposing  the  trade 
to  have  continued  free,  a  peculiar  tax  of  200,000/.  or  500,000/L 
a  year  had  been  laid  on  them.  But  it  will  be  observed,  that,  had  such 
a  tax  been  imposed,  its  produce  would  have  come  into  the  hands  of 
government,  and  would  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  national  income ; 
whereas  the  increased  cost  of  the  article  is,  under  the  circumstances 
supposed,  occasioned  by  an  increased  difficulty  of  production,  and  is, 
therefore,  of  no  advantage  to  any  one. 

It  consequently  results,  that,  even  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  a 
restrictive  regulation  has  no  tendency  to  raise  prices,  it  is  hurtful,  by 
changing  the  natural  distribution  of  capital,  and  lessening  the  foreign 
demand  for  the  produce  of  industry  to  the  same  extent  that  it  in- 
creases the  home  demand.  But  in  that  incomparably  more  numer- 
ous class  of  cases  in  which  a  restriction  occasions  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  the  article  which  it  affects,  it  is  infinitely  more  injurious.  Besides 
the  mischief  arising  from  varying  the  natural  distribution  of  capital, 
and  circumscribing  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  such  restriction 
imposes  a  heavy  burden  on  the  people,  for  no  purpose  of  general 
or  public  utility,  but  to  produce  a  certain  and  grievous  injury, 
by  tempting  individuals  to  withdraw  from  really  advantageous 
businesses  to  engage  in  those  that  cannot  be  prosecuted  without  great 
national  loss,  and  which  must  be  abandoned  the  moment  the 
prohibition  ceases  to  be  enforced. 

<'  The  natural  advantages  which  one  country  has  over  another, 
in  producing  particular  commodities,  are  sometimes  so  great,  that  it 
is  acknowledged  by  all  the  world  to  be  in  vain  to  struggle  with  them. 
By  means  of  glasses,  hot-beds,  and  hot-walls,  very  good  grapes  can 
be  raised  in  Scotland,  and  very  good  wine  too  can  be  made  of  them, 
at  about  thirty  times  the  expense  for  which,  at  least,  equally  good 
can  be  brought  from  foreign  countries.  Would  it  be  a  reasonable 
law  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  foreign  wines,  merely  to  en- 
courage the  making  of  claret  and  burgundy  in  Scotland  ?  But  if 
there  would  be  a  manifest  absurdity  in  turning  towards  any  employ- 
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ment  thirty  times  more  of  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  country 
than  would  be  necessary  to  purchase  from  foreign  countries  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  commodities  wanted,  there  must  be  an  absurdity,  though 
not  altogether  so  glaring,  yet  exactly  of  the  same  kind,  in  turning 
towards  any  such  employment  a  thirtieth,  or  even  a  three  hundredth 
part  more  of  either.  Whether  the  advantages  which  one  country 
has  over  another  be  natural  or  acquired,  is,  in  this  respect,  of  no 
consequence.  As  long  as  the  one  country  has  those  advantages,  and 
the  other  wants  them,  it  will  always  be  more  advantageous  for  the 
latter  nation  to  buy  of  the  former  than  to  make.  It  is  an  acquired 
advantage  only  which  one  artificer  has  over  his  neighbour  who 
exercises  another  trade ;  and  yet  they  both  find  it  more  advantageous 
to  buy  of  one  another,  than  to  make  what  does  not  belong  to  their 
particular  trades." — (  Wealth  of  Nations,  ii.  p.  283.) 

These  observations  will  probably  suffice  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  commerce  contributes  to  increase  wealth, 
and  of  the  policy  that  ought  to  be  pursued  with  respect  to  it.  Those 
who  wish  for  further  information  on  these  points  may  consult  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  the  Treatise  on  Commerce  published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  such  like  works. 

It  is  usual,  in  treating  of  commerce  in  statistical  publications,  to 
distribute  the  details  under  the  heads  of  home  and  of  foreign  trade. 
It  is  not  possible,  indeed,  always  to  separate  what  belongs  to  the  one 
from  what  belongs  to  the  other ;  but  the  distinction  may,  notwith- 
standing, be  made  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  practical  purposes. 

1.  Home  Trade, — By  this  is  understood  the  commercial  transactions 
carried  on  by  individuals  of  the  same  country  with  each  other.  In 
countries  like  France,  where  octrois  are  established,  a  kind  of  rough 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  these  transactions  ;  but  in 
such  a  country  as  England,  where,  with  but  few  exceptions,  no 
account  is  taken  of  any  article  brought  to  market,  there  are  no  means 
whatever  of  estimating  the  amount  of  this  trade.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  it  must  be  very  great.  Articles  of  provision  and  clothing 
are,  of  course,  the  most  prominent ;  but  coal,  and  various  articles  of 
building  and  manufacture,  are  also  very  important. 

There  can  be  no  question,  that  the  number  and  importance  of 
the  engagements  annually  entered  into  with  each  other  by  the  in- 
habitants of  all  rich  and  populous  countries  very  far  exceed  the 
number  and  importance  of  those  they  enter  into  with  foreigners. 
But  it  does  not,  therefore,  necessarily  follow,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, that  the  home  trade  is  more  beneficial  than  the  foreign  trade. 
Commerce,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  is  not  directly  productive ;  and, 
in  estimating  the  comparative  advantageousness   of  the  traffic  wc 
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carry  on  among  ourselves  and  that  which  we  carry  on  with  others,  it 
will  not  do  to  look  merely  at  the  magnitude  and  number  of  the  trans- 
actions in  each.  The  real  question  is,  which  occasions  the  greatest 
subdivision  of  employments,  and  gives  the  most  powerful  spur  to 
industry  ?  This,  however,  is  a  question  that  does  not,  perhaps, 
admit  of  any  very  satisfactory  solution.  Without  some  species  of 
home  trade,  no  division  of  employments  could  ever  have  been  made, 
and  man  must  have  continued  in  ignorance  and  barbarism.  And  it 
may,  therefore,  be  truly  said,  that  the  home  trade  is  the  most  indispens- 
able to  the  rise  and  early  progress  of  the  arts.  But  those  who  con- 
sider the  influence  of  foreign  commerce  in  making  man  acquainted 
with  an  infinity  of  useful  and  desirable  products  of  which  he  must 
otherwise  have  been  ignorant, — in  diverting  the  industry  of  every 
country  into  the  most  profitable  channels, — in  improving  every  process 
carried  on  at  home,  by  opening  the  markets  of  the  world  to  its  pro- 
duce, —  and  in  exciting  the  desires,  and  stimulating  the  industry  and 
invention,  of  all  classes,  will  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  it  has  prin- 
cipally contributed  to  advance  society  to  the  high  state  of  improve- 
ment to  which  it  has  attained. 

At  no  very  distant  period,  various  restraints  were  imposed  on 
several  branches  of  the  home  trade.  Of  these  the  most  important 
seem  to  have  been  those  laid  on  the  dealers  in  com.  The  practices 
termed  enffrossing^  or  the  buying  up  of  large  quantities  of  corn  and 
other  victual,  in  the  view  of  selling  them  at  some  future  period  ;/bre- 
staUingy  or  the  buying  of  or  contracting  for  corn  or  other  victual  on 
its  way  to  market ;  and  regrating,  or  the  selling  of  com  or  other 
victual  in  the  same  market  in  which  it  had  been  bought, — were  all 
forbidden  under  severe  penalties.  But  the  pernicious  effects  of  such 
interference  at  length  became  obvious ;  and  the  statutes  against  fore- 
stalling, &c.,  after  being  materially  modified  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  were  finally  repealed  in  1772. 

It  was  not  unusual,  under  the  princes  of  the  Tudor  line,  for  the 
crown  to  grant  monopolies  to  some  one  individual  or  set  of  indivi- 
duals, conveying  to  him  or  them  the  sole  right  to  make,  buy,  sell, 
export,  or  import  some  commodity  or  class  of  commodities.  This 
abuse  was  carried  to  a  very  great  height  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  grievance  became  at  length  so  insupportable,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  government,  which  looked  upon  the  power  of 
granting  monopolies  as  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  prerogative,  they 
were  abolished  in  1624,  by  the  famous  act  21  James  I.  cap.  3.  This 
act  declares  that  all  monopolies,  grants,  and  letters-patent,  for  the 
sole  buying,  selling,  and  making  of  goods  and  manufactures,  not 
given  by  act  of  parliament,  shall  be  null  and  void.     It  excepts  patents 
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for  14  years  for  the  sole  working  or  making  of  any  new  manufactures 
within  the  realm,  and  for  the  true  and  first  inventors  of  such  manu- 
factures, provided  they  be  not  contrary  to  law,  nor  mischievous  to 
the  state.  It  also  excepts  grants  by  act  of  parliament  to  corpo- 
rations, companies,  &c. 

This  act  effectually  secured  the  freedom  of  internal  industry,  and 
has  contributed  more  than  any  other  in  the  statute  book  to  accelerate 
the  progress  of  improvement.     From  the  period  when  it  was  passed 
down  to  the  present  moment,  every  branch  of  industry  carried  on  at 
home  has,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions  (principally  originating  in 
corporation  privileges),  been  conducted  under  a  system  of  free  com- 
petition.    All  individuals  have  been  at  liberty  to  employ  themselves 
in  whatever  way  they  judged  most  conducive  to  their  interests  ;  and 
invention  has  been  constantly  on  the  rack  to  find  out  new  methods 
of  production,  and  to  improve  and   perfect   the  old.      The  whole 
country  has  been  subjected  to  the  same  equal  law ;  and  individuals 
and  commodities  have  been  permitted  to  pass,  without  let  or  hinder- 
ance  of  any  sort,  from  one  province  or  district  to  another.     The 
restrictions  that  have  been  imposed  on  several  branches  of  our  trade 
with  other  countries  have  obliged  us  to  pay  an  enhanced  price  for 
different  foreign  products,  and  subjected  us  to  various  inconveni- 
ences ;  but  nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  experienced  at  home.     The 
natural  order  of  things  has  been  less  disturbed  in  Great  Britain  than 
in  any  other  country ;  and  we  have  been  supplied  with  all  sorts  of 
native  commodities  and  accommodations,  at  the  lowest  price  that 
would  suffice  to  indemnify  those  who  brought  them  to  market. 

This  freedom  of  internal  industry  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  our  more  rapid  progress  in  manufacturing  and  commercial 
industry.  Those  who  compare  the  internal  policy  of  Britain  in  this 
respect  with  that  of  France,  Spain,  or  Germany,  where  each  province 
had  a  separate  revenue  system,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  surrounding 
its  frontiers  with  a  cordon  of  troops  to  shut  out  the  cheaper  products 
of  its  fellow  subjects,  will  be  satisfied  that  it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate 
the  advantages  we  owe  to  this  more  liberal  system. 

2.  Foreign  Trade.  —  The  foreign  trade  of  England  was  long  con- 
fined within  the  narrowest  limits,  and  gave  no  earnest  of  the  extraor- 
dinary progress  it  was  subsequently  destined  to  make.  For  some 
centuries  after  the  Norman  invasion,  the  energies  of  the  country  were 
wasted  on  wild  efforts  to  conquer  France.  After  our  expulsion  from 
that  country  had  put  an  end  to  this  Quixotic  attempt,  a  contest  began 
between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  and,  for  the  pro- 
tracted period  of  about  forty  years,  the  kingdom  was  a  prey  to  all 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.     The  accession  of  Henry  VII.  restored  tran- 
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quillity ;  and  the  judicious  and  vigorous  measures  of  that  monarch 
for  repressing  the  turbulence  of  the  great  barons,  and  securing  the 
ascendancy  of  the  law,  were  productive  of  the  best  effects.  But  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  people  bad  suffered  too  much  from  previous  dis- 
orders to  think  of  engaging,  on  the  return  of  tranquillity,  in  schemes 
of  foreign  conmierce.  Public  attention,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  and  Mary,  was  almost  wholly  engrossed  by  religious 
disputes.  Some  attempts  were,  indeed,  made  to  explore  foreign 
countries,  but,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  they  led  to  no  very 
striking  practical  results.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that 
the  taste  of  the  nation  for  naval  enterprise  and  foreign  commerce 
was  fully  awakened.  It  was  then  that  the  British  flag  began  to 
wave  over  every  sea ;  and  that  English  merchants  and  English  pro- 
ducts began  to  be  met  with  in  the  most  distant  markets.  The  found- 
ation, in  the  ensuing  reign,  of  the  colonies  in  America  gave  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  commerce ;  which  was  still  farther  promoted 
by  the  free  and  liberal  institutions  established  at  the  Revolution. 
Nothing,  however,  has  had  so  powerful  an  influence  in  extending  our 
trade  as  the  astonishing  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  cotton 
manufacture.  Previously  to  1770,  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  were 
so  very  insignificant  as  to  be  hardly  worth  notice ;  whereas  they 
now  (1836)  amount  to  the  prodigious  sum  of  22,000,000/.  (real 
value) ;  being  nearly  equal  to  all  the  other  articles  of  export  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  at  home  ! 

It  was  the  practice  in  most  modem  states,  after  the  revival  of 
commerce  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  to 
assign  such  branches  of  trade  as  were  reckoned  peculiarly  hazardous, 
or  which  were  carried  on  with  barbarous  nations,  to  the  exclusive 
management  of  regulated  or  joint  stock  companies.  The  trade  with 
India  is  a  striking  example  of  this.  It  was  supposed  that  it  could 
not  be  safely  carried  on  without  the  employment  of  armed  ships,  and 
the  possession  of  factories,  or  fortified  depdfs,  in  India,  where  the 
adventurers  and  their  products  might  be  secure  from  the  hostility 
of  the  natives.  The  trade  with  Africa,  the  Levant,  and  some 
other  uncivilised  countries,  was  supposed  to  require  similar  pro- 
tection. And  as  most  governments  had  not,  in  the  ages  referred  to, 
ships  and  troops  to  spare  for  the  defence  of  their  subjects  in  remote 
regions,  the  traders  were  formed  into  companies,  and  were  author- 
ised to  levy  duties,  and  to  provide  for  their  common  defence  and 
security.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  Dutch,  French,  and  English  East 
India  Companies,  and  of  a  host  of  other  establishments  of  the  same 
kind.  But  the  necessity  for  these  companies,  if  it  ever  really  existed, 
which  is  questionable,  ceased  long  ago,  when  the  states  to  which 
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they  belonged  became  sufRciently  powerful  to  protect  their  subjects 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  When  this  change  took  place,  the  different 
companies  should  have  been  abolished  ;  and  the  trade  thrown  open 
to  that  individual  competition  without  which  it  never  can  make  any 
considerable  progress.  But  the  private  interests  of  the  companies 
were  opposed  to  any  such  measure ;  and  succeeded,  through  their 
influence  with  their  respective  governments,  in  preserving  their  mo- 
nopolies for  a  lengthened  period.  Thus  the  trade  betH*^en  England 
and  all  the  vast  countries  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  monopolised  by  the  East  India  Company  till  181 4,  when 
private  individuals  were  allowed  to  trade  with  India,  and  all  the 
countries  to  the  west  of  Malacca;  the  trade  with  China,  and  the 
other  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Straits,  being  reserved  to  the  Com- 
pany. But  this,  also,  was  opened  in  1854  to  public  competition,  and 
the  last  vestige  of  the  old  monopoly  system  effaced  from  the  statute 
book !  At  present,  therefore,  all  British  subjects  arc  at  liberty 
to  trade  with  all  friendly  countries,  on  their  confoiming  to  the  regu- 
lations laid  down  by  such  countries,  and  to  our  customs  laws. 

Sect.  II.     Trade  with  different  Countries, 

Many  of  the  remarks  and  statements  that  might  have  been  in- 
troduced under  this  head  have  been  anticipated  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  Subjoined  to  the  notices  of  those  manufactures  of  which 
any  considerable  portion  is  exported,  such  as  cotton,  woollen,  linen, 
hardware,  &c.,  are  accounts  of  the  quantity  and  value  thereof  ex- 
ported in  1833  and  1834,  specifying  the  countries  to  which  the 
exports  were  made,  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  different 
articles  sent  to  each.  Some  of  these  articles,  also,  contain  accounts 
of  the  foreign  sources  whence  the  raw  material,  used  wholly  or 
partly  in  some  of  our  principal  manufactures,  has  been  derived,  &c. 
The  following  remarks  and  tables  will,  therefore,  be  in  some  measure 
supplementary  only  to  those  now  referred  to  ;  a  circumstance  which 
must  be  kept  in  view  by  the  reader  of  this  chapter. 

Trade  with  Ireland,  —  Exclusive  of  the  coasting  trade  carried  on  between 
different  porta  of  Great  Britain,  there  is  a  very  extensive  coasting,  or  cross 
channel  trade  carried  on  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  linens,  almost  all  the  manufactured  articles  made  use  of  in  Ireland 
are  imported  from  Great  Britain ;  as  is  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  tea, 
sugar,  wine,  and  other  foreign  articles  required  for  her  consumption.  In 
return  she  sends  to  us,  exclusive  of  linens,  large  quantities  of  com,  flour, 
and  meal ;  live  cattle  and  pigs,  barrelled  beef  and  pork,  butter,  lard,  &c. 
There  are  no  means,  however,  for  detennining  the  exact  amount  of  this  trade, 
no  accounts  having  been  kept  of  the  quantity  or  value  of  the  articles  passing 
between  the  two  countries  since  1825,  with  the  exception  of  the  com  brought 
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I   Great  Britain.     The  latter,  including  flour   and   meal, 
KiftnnniM-^  3,000,000  quaitcra.     Subjoined  is  an 

Accaurt  of  lljc  Qunnllty  of  the  various  Articles  eiportcd  from  Ireland  durinj;  the 
Ymfi  1801,  1805,  1809,  IHIS,  1S17,  IS21,  and  1835,  eihibiting  the  respective 
official  Values  of  the  Exports  to  Great  Briiain  and  to  Foreign  Parts. 
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This  tabic,  and  the  one  p.  loT.,  show  ihe  inconsiderable  amount  of  the 
trade  of  Ireland  with  all  plates  except  (ireat  Britain. 

It  is  quite  iniposaiblc  to  form  any  estimate  cither  of  the  quantity  or  value 
of  most  articles  earned  coastwise  from  port  to  port  in  Urcat  Britain.  The 
conveyance  of  coal  from  the  Tj  ne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees  to  the  metropolis, 
and  other  towns  in  the  southern  counties,  forms  an  important  branch  of  the 
coasting  trade.  —  (See  anlr,  p.  9.) 

Trade  mith  Foreif/n  Countries. 

].  Trade  uiilH  Suuia.  —  This  trade,  which  is  of  very  considerable  import- 
ance, took  its  rise  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Archangel,  discovered  in  155* 
by  Richard  CiianceUour,  who  accompanied  the  famous  Sir  Hugh  Willoughbjr 
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in  his  unfortunate  voyage  to  the  north,  continued  till  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great  to  be  the  only  Kusdan  port  accessible  to  foreigners.  But,  since  its 
foundation,  Petersburgh  has  engrossed  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  empire.  The  principal  articles  of  import  into  Great  Britain  from 
Russia  are  tallow,  com,  flax  and  hemp,  flax  and  linseed,  timber,  bristles,  ashes, 
hides,  iron,  and  wax.  Cotton-twist  constitutes  more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
entire  value  of  all  the  articles  of  British  produce  sent  to  Russia.  The  rest  chiefly 
consist  of  woollen  manufactures,  salt,  coal,  hardware,  lead  and  shot,  tin,  &c. 
We  also  supply  her  with  considerable  quantities  of  coffee,  indigo,  spices,  and 
other  foreign  and  colonial  articles.  Owing  to  the  great  bulk  of  most  of  the 
articles  brought  from  Russia,  the  trade  employs  a  considerable  amount  of 
shipping.  In  1832,  no  fewer  than  1294  British  vessels  entered  the  different 
ports  of  Russia,  of  which  561  entered  Petersburgh. 

2.  Sweden  and  Norway,  —  The  trade  with  these  two  countries  is  com- 
parativdy  unimportant.  The  imports  principally  consist  of  timber,  iron,  and 
bark.  They  would  be  much  larger,  but  for  the  heavy  duty  imposed  on  timber 
from  the  north  of  Europe  above  that  imposed  on  timber  from  Canada.  The 
influence  of  this  discriminating  duty  is  most  pernicious.  It  not  only  occa- 
sions an  artificial  increase  in  the  price  of  timber,  but  it  leads  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  inferior  for  a  superior  article.  Previously  to  1810,  when  this 
distinction  was  unknown,  the  exports  to  Sweden  and  Norway  were  much 
larger.  The  exports  principally  consist  of  cottons  and  cotton-twist,  woollens, 
earthenware,  hardware,  coffee,  indigo,  tobacco,  spices,  sugar,  &c. 

3.  Denmark, —  The  imports  consist  almost  wholly  of  corn  and  rape-seed, 
with  small  quantities  of  butter,  bristles,  wool,  hides,  and  bark.  The  principal 
exports  are  coal,  salt,  iron  and  steel,  earthenware,  machinery,  coffee,  m- 
digo,  &c. 

4.  Prussia,  —  The  direct  trade  to  Prussia  is  not  very  considerable ;  but  we 
carry  on  a  large  indirect  trade  with  her  through  Hamburgh,  the  exports  and 
imports  being  included  under  the  head  of  Germany.  The  trade  to  Prussia, 
and,  indeed,  to  the  whole  north  oi  Europe,  has  been  materially  injured  by 
the  discriminating  duties  on  foreign  timber.  Dantzic  is  the  greatest  port,  not 
in  Prussia  only,  but  in  the  world,  for  the  exportation  of  com,  particularly 
wheat  of  the  very  finest  quality.  The  timber  of  Dantzic  and  Memcl  is  also 
excellent.  Besides  corn,  of  which  we  fetch,  in  bad  years,  a  larger  supply 
from  Prussia  than  from  any  other  country,  the  direct  imports  consist  pnn- 
cipally  of  oak  and  fir  timber,  with  small  quantities  of  bark,  bristles,  wool, 
spelter,  flax,  &c.  With  the  exception  of  refined  sugar  and  salt,  the  British 
produce  directly  exported  to  Prussia  is  inconsidera]ble.  But,  exclusive  of 
colonial  products,  we  supply  her,  through  Hamburgh,  with  large  quantities  of 
cottons,  hardware,  earthenware,  &c. 

5.  Germany.  —  The  trade  to  Germany,  which  is  principally  carried  on 
through  Hamburgh  and  Bremen,  is  of  great  extent  and  importance.  Since  the 
introduction  of  merino  sheep  into  Saxony  in  the  latter  part  of  last  century, 
German  wool  has  been  so  much  improved,  that  it  is  now  decidedly  superior 
to  that  of  Spain,  and  forms  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  import  into  this 
country.  Germany  also  supplies  us  with  large  quantities  of  corn,  and  with 
wine,  butter,  linens,  hides,  clover  and  rape-seed,  smaltz,  spelter,  and  zaffre, 
furs  (particularly  fitch),  wooden  clocks,  and  other  inferior  articles.  The 
exports  principally  consist  of  cotton-stuffs  and  twist,  woollens,  refined  sugar, 
hardware,  earthenware,  iron  and  steel,  coal,  salt,  &c.  The  Germans  are 
extensive  importers  of  colonial  produce.  They  are  our  largest  customers 
for  indigo,  coffee,  rum,  tobacco,  and  cotton-wool.  They  also  take  from  us 
considerable  quantities  of  spices,  &c. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  Pmssia  has  prevailed  on  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  secondary  and  smaller  German  states  to  enter  into  a  commer- 
cial league,  by  adopting  a  uniform  tariff*  of  duties  on  imports,  and  establishing 
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a  free  system  of  internal  commerce.  Previously  to  the  adoption  of  this  plan, 
each  petty  state  had  its  own  custom-houses,  and  its  own  system  of  duties 
and  revenue  laws :  these  frequently  differed  widely  from  those  of  its  neigh- 
bours, so  that  the  internal  trade  of  the  country  was  subjected  to  all  the 
vexatious  restrictions  that  are  usually  laid  on  the  mtercourse  between  distant 
and  independent  states,  and  was,  in  consequence,  comparatively  trifling. 
But  these  restraints  are  now  entirely  got  rid  off*.  Internal  custom-houses, 
and  separate  custom  duties,  no  longer  exist.  Each  state  gets  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  duties,  collected  at  the  frontier  of  the  territories  of  the  league ; 
and  a  commodity  admitted  at  any  one  of  the  external  custom-houses  may 
be  subsequently  conveyed,  without  let  or  hindrance,  from  Hamburgh  to 
Konigsberg,  and  from  Stettin  and  Dantzic  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Tyrol.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  many,  that  this  system  threatened  to  be  very  mjurious 
to  our  commerce  with  Germany ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  good  ground  for 
any  such  apprehension.  The  ireedom  of  internal  commerce  will  do  more  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  countries  included  within  the  league,  than  any 
other  measure  their  rulers  could  have  adopted  ;  and,  as  population  increases, 
and  the  inhabitants  become  more  wealthy,  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  an 
augmented  demand  for  foreign  products.  Generally  speaking,  the  duties  are 
moderate ;  and  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  raise  them  to  an  exorbitant 
height,  the  facilities  for  smuggling  along  the  frontiers  of  the  league  are  so 
very  great,  that  they  could  not  be  collected. 

6.  Netherlands.  —  Under  this  head  we  include  the  trade  with  Holland  and 
Belgium.  The  imports  are  butter,  cheese,  corn,  madder,  geneva,  flax  and 
tow,  hides,  linens,  seeds,  toys,  &c.  The  exports  are  principally  cotton- 
stuff's  and  twist,  woollens,  hardware,  earthenware,  salt,  coal,  &c.  We  also 
supply  them  with  a  good  deal  of  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  and  tobacco. 

7.  France,  —  In  consequence  of  the  violent  animosities  that  so  long  un- 
happily subsisted  between  England  and  France,  the  trade  between  these  two 
great  countries  has  been  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  Each  was 
jealous  of  the  other's  prosperity;  and  laboured  to  depress  the  trade  of 
its  neighbour,  though  in  doing  so  it  might  inflict  a  more  serious  injury  on 
its  own  subjects.  But  the  folly  of  this  conduct  has  at  lengtii  become 
apparent,  and  sounder  principles  are  beginning  to  prevail.  The  high  dis- 
criminating duty  on  French  wines,  imposed  soon  after  the  revolution  of  1688, 
has  been  at  last  repealed ;  and  the  British  markets  have  also  been  opened  to 
French  silks.  These  concessions  have  been  met  in  France  with  a  corre- 
sponding spirit ;  so  that  there  is  now  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries  will  be  allowed  to  grow  up  to  its  natural  level. 
Nothing  would  do  more  to  bring  about  this  desirable  result,  than  an  adequate 
reduction  of  the  exorbitant  duty  we  have  imposed  on  foreign  brandy,  and  the 
assessment  of  the  duty  on  wine  on  an  ad  valorem  principle. 

The  principal  imports  from  France  are  brandy,  wine,  silk  (raw  and  manu- 
factured), gloves,  madder,  eggs,  skins,  and  fruit.  The  exports  are  wool, 
linens,  brass  and  copper  manufactures,  machinery,  coal,  horses,  &c.  But, 
owing  to  the  oppressive  duties  in  both  countries,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
trade  between  them  is  carried  on  clandestinely,  or  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
smuggler.  About  600,000  or  700,000  gallons  of  brandy  are  believed  to  be 
imported  in  this  way  into  Great  Britain,  beyond  what  appears  in  the  books 
of  the  Custom-house.  Large  quantities  of  Nottingham  lace  are  smuggled 
into  France. 

8.  Por/ttga/flwf/iS^ffin.— The  chief  articles  of  import  from  the  Peninsula  are 
port  and  sherry,  wines  which  have  long  had  the  ascendancy  in  the  English 
market.  We  also  import  considerable  quantities  of  barilla,  wool  (though 
less  now  than  formerlv),  raisins  and  other  dry  fruits,  lemons  and  oranges, 
olive-oil,  quicksilver,  &c.  On  some  recent  occasions,  Spain  has  supplied  us 
with  considerable  quantities  of  corn.     The  principal  exports  are  cotton- stuffs, 
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woollens,  linens,  hardware  and  cutlery,  iron  and  steel,  soap  and  candles, 
leather,  &c.     Spain  is  our  largest  customer  for  cinnamon. 

0.  Italy. — The  trade  with  Italy  has  increased  greatly  within  these  few  years, 
and  is  now  of  much  value  and  importance.  Italian  thrown-silk  is  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  forms  a  considerable  item  in  our  imports ;  but  we  receive 
it  mostly  at  second-hand  through  France.  Besides  silk,  we  import  a  very  large 
quantity  of  olive-oil,  with  straw  hats,  straw  plait,  and  straw  to  be  made  into 
plait, — the  imports  of  hats  having  materially  declined  of  late  years,  while  those 
of  plait  and  straw  have  been  greatly  augmented.  We  also  import  wheat 
(chiefly  at  second-hand  from  the  Black  Sea),  currants,  lemons  and  oranges, 
wine,  barilla,  shumac,  bark,  cheese,  lamb  skins,  hemp,  and  various  minor 
articles.  Our  exports  are  principally  cotton-stuffs  and  twist  (for  which  Italy 
is  about  our  very  best  market),  refined  sugar,  woollen  manufactures,  hard- 
ware and  cutlery,  iron  and  steel,  &c.  She  also  takes  off  large  quantities  of 
coffee,  indigo,  tobacco,  pimento,  &c. 

10.  Turkey y  Greece,  Sfc,  —  The  principal  imports  are  silk,  opium,  madder, 
figs,  raisins,  valonea,  oil,  cotton,  currants,  senna,  &c.  The  exports  are  cotton 
manufactures  and  twist  in  large  quantities,  with  a  small  supply  of  linens, 
hardware,  iron  and  steel,  cordage,  woollens,  earthenware,  &c.  The  exports 
of  indigo  and  coffee  are  considerable. 

1 1.  Africa.  —  The  trade  to  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  that  to  the  British 
possessions  and  Egypt,  is  quite  inconsiderable.  The  principle  imports  from 
Bgypt  are  cotton- wool,  flax  and  linseed,  senna  and  other  drugs.  The  ex- 
ports are  cotton  manufactures,  iron  and  steel,  arms  and  ammunition,  ma- 
chinery, &c.  The  colonial  and  other  foreign  products  sent  to  Egypt  are  not 
worth  notice. 

12.  Foreign  West  Indies. — The  trade  with  the  foreign  West  Indies  is  of  very 
considerable  importance.  It  is  principally  carried  on  with  Cuba,  Hayti,  and 
St.  Thomas.  The  imports  principally  consist  of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  cigars, 
&c.  The  exports  are  cotton  manufactures,  earthenware,  linen  manufactures, 
hardware,  iron  and  steel,  woollens,  glass,  machinery,  &c. 

13.  United  States. —  The  identity  of  language,  and  the  prevalence  of  similar 
customs  and  habits,  would  necessarily  occasion  a  considerable  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  This,  however,  has  been 
materially  promoted  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  latter 
have  been  placed.  Occupying  a  country  of  vast  extent  and  great  natural 
fertility,  most  part  of  which  is  still  a  wilderness,  agriculture  was,  of  course, 
the  most  profitable  employment  in  which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
could  engage ;  and,  there  being  no  country  that  could  supply  them  with  most 
descriptions  of  manufactured  goods  so  cheaply  as  Great  Britain,  we  have 
continued,  since  the  peace  of  1784,  to  maintain  the  same  ascendancy  in  their 
markets  that  we  enjoyed  \*hile  they  were  our  colonists.  The  American 
le^slature  has,  indeed,  endeavoured,  by  dint  of  prohibitions  and  bounties,  to 
raise  up  a  manufacturing  interest.  But,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  the 
attempt  has  proved  eminently  unsuccessful ;  and  has  been  productive,  not 
only  of  great  national  loss,  but  of  so  much  dissatisfaction,  that,  unless  the 
legislature  had  given  way  and  modified  the  tariff,  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
would,  most  likely,  have  been  compromised. 

Tobacco  was,  at  one  time,  the  principal  article  of  export  from  the  United 
States ;  but,  since  Mr.  Whitney  invented  his  machine  for  separating  cotton- 
wool from  the  pod  (see  ante,  p.  69.),  the  increase  in  the  growth  of  cotton 
has  been  rapid  beyond  all  precedent,  and  it  now  forms  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant article  of  export  from  America.  Tobacco  is  still,  however,  a  very 
valuable  article ;  and  we  fetch  from  the  United  States  more  than  nine  tenths 
of  all  that  is  consumed  in  this  country.  The  other  articles  of  import  are 
wheat-flour  and  wheat,  rice,  skins  and  furs,  hides,  staves,  &c.  Our  exports  of 
cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  manufactures  to  the  United  States  are  very  large. 
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We  also  supply  them  with  hardware  and  cutlery,  earthenware  (of  which  they 
are  very  extensive  buyers),  and  with  salt,  brass  and  copper,  apparel,  books,  &c. 
l^.  South  American  States,  —  With  the  exception  of  Brazil,  most  of  these 
countries  have  been  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  The 
most  violent  party  animosities  have  existed ;  and  industry  of  all  sorts  has 
been  much  depressed.  But  symptoms  of  a  better  order  of  things  are  beginning 
to  disclose  themselves;  and  were  liberal  governments  established  on  any 
thing  like  a  solid  basis,  the  resources  of  the  countries  are  so  very  great,  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  they  would  speedily  become  the  seats  of  industry 
and  of  an  extensive  commerce.  Our  trade  with  Brazil  is  at  present  of  as 
much  importance  as  that  with  all  the  rest  of  these  states.  Next  to  it  is  our 
trade  with  Mexico,  La  Plata,  Chili,  &c.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are 
cotton-wool,  sugar  and  coffee,  bullion  and  precious  stones,  cocoa,  hides, 
fruits,  bark,  dye-woods,  furs,  &c.  Our  principal  exports  are  cottons,  linens, 
and  woollens.  We  also  send  them  earthenware,  hardware,  soap  and  candles, 
and  a  variety  of  subordinate  articles. 

Trade  with   Colonies  and  Dependencies,   including  the    Trade  with 

China, 

1 .  Coionies  in  Africa,  —  Of  these  the  Cape  o^  Good  Hope  is  the  most  im- 
portant. It  is  more  valuable,  however,  from  its  position  in  reference  to  our 
Indian  empire,  than  from  its  commerce,  which  is  of  comparatively  little  value. 
The  principal  imports  are  wine  (which,  with  the  exception  of  Constantia,  is 
for  the  most  part  very  inferior),  hides,  ivory,  skins,  aloes,  &c.  The  ex- 
ports consist  chiefly  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  manufactures,  apparel, 
earthenware,  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  soap  and  candles,  stationery,  &c. 

Sierra  Leone,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  was  founded  principally  in 
the  view  of  promoting  the  civilisation  of  the  negroes ;  but  it  nas  cost  vast 
sums,  without  in  any  respect  answering  the  views  of  its  projectors.  The 
principal  article  of  import  from  Western  Africa  is  palm-oil ;  we  also  import 
ivory,  teak  timber,  wax,  hides,  dye-woods,  &c.  The  exports  are  cotton 
goods,  guns  and  pistols,  hardware,  salt,  soap  and  candles,  &c. 

Mauritius  is  now  become  quite  a  sugar  island ;  and  is  placed,  in  all  re- 
spects, under  the  same  regulations  as  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  Sugar 
has  become  almost  the  exclusive  production  of  the  colony,  and  is,  con- 
sequently, almost  the  only  article  of  import.  We  send  to  it  cotton  goods, 
linens,  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  apparel,  &c. 

2.  Asia,  —  The  trade  to  China  has  been  mixed  up  in  the  official  statements 
with  the  trade  to  Hindostan.  Of  the  imports  from  the  former,  tea  is  by  far 
the  most  important;  having  become  almost  a  necessary  of  life  in  England. 
Indigo  is  the  most  important  article  brought  from  India;  and  next  to 
it  are  cotton,  sugar,  silk,  coffee,  pepper,  saltpetre,  piece-goods,  rice,  lac-dye, 
&c.  The  imports  from  Ceylon  are  principally  cinnamon,  cocoa-nut  oil, 
ivory,  &c.  We  bring  tin  and  pepper  from  the  eastern  islands ;  and  mace  and 
cloves  at  second-hand  from  Amboyna.  Wool  is  the  great  article  of  import 
from  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Previously  to  1814,  we  hardly  exported  any  cottons  to  the  East;  our 
imports  of  piece-goods  being  at  the  same  time  considerable.  But  at  this 
epoch  the,  trade  to  Hindostan  was  opened  to  private  adventurers ;  and,  while 
the  imports  of  piece-goods  have  been  since  either  stationary  or  declining, 
there  has  been  a  most  extraordinary  increase  in  the  exports  of  cotton-goods 
to  India, —  so  much  so,  that  that  country  is  now  one  of  our  very  best 
markets  for  cotton-stuffs  and  twist.  Tlie  other  articles  of  export  are 
woollens,  linens,  earthenware,  copper,  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  leather,  glass, 
machinery,  &c.  The  precious  metals  were,  for  a  lengthened  period,  one  of 
the  most  profitable  articles  of  export  to  the  East ;  but  within  these  few  years 
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the  tide  has  begun  to  set  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  large  quantities  have 
been  imported. 

3.  American  Colonies,  —  The  settlements  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  furnish  a  considerable  supply  of  furs ;  and  Newfoundland  is  famous 
for  its  fish.  Our  trade  with  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  &c.  is  very  extensive ; 
but  this  is,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  heavy  discriminating 
duty  on  timber  from  the  north  of  Europe,  which  forces  the  importation  of  a 
dearer  and  a  worse  article  from  Canada.  The  other  imports  are  wheat,  ashes, 
furs,  skins,  tumentine,  &c.  The  exports  are  principally  woollens,  cottons 
and  linens,  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  soap  and  candles,  earthenware,  apparel, 
glass,  cordage,  coal,  butter  and  cheese,  &c. 

4.  IVest  Indian  Colonies,  —  Sugar  forms  the  grand  article  of  import  from 
these  colonies,  and  in  value  and  importance  is  second  to  none  brought  into 
the  kingdom.  Next  to  it  is  coffee ;  and  then  follow  rum,  cotton,  punento, 
molasses,  mahogany,  logwood,  fustic,  cocoa,  cochineal,  ginger,  hides,  &c. 
The  exports  are  principally  cotton-stuffs,  linens,  woollens,  apparel,  soap  and 
candles,  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  fish,  earthenware,  cordage,  beef  and  pork, 
arms  and  ammunition,  &c. 

DuHes  on  Imports  and  Exports, 

With  the  exception  of  coal,  all  other  articles  may  be  exported  free, 
or  on  paying  one  half  per  cent,  on  their  declared  value.  The  duties  on 
imports  are  of  far  greater  importance.  They  have  been  imposed 
partly,  and  principally,  in  the  view  of  raising  a  revenue,  and,  as  such, 
will  come  under  our  notice  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  They 
have  partly,  however,  been  intended  to  protect  or  promote  some  native 
employment  or  department  of  industry.  Recently,  indeed,  the  duties  im- 
posed in  this  view  have  been  materially  modified ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
m  no  long  time,  they  will  entirely  disappear.  To  whatever  extent  we  hinder, 
either  by  oppressive  duties  or  otherwise,  the  importation  of  any  particular 
species  of  foreign  produce,  we  hinder  at  the  same  time,  and  bv  the  same  act, 
the  exportation  ;  and,  consequently,  also,  the  production  of*^  an  equivalent 
amount  of  British  produce.  We  may  confer,  by  a  proceeding  of  this  sort,  a 
trifling  advantage  on  a  particular  class ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  what  is  gained 
by  them  must  be  made  at  the  expense  of  some  other  class,  whose  business, 
from  its  being  naturally  adapted  to  the  country,  is  sure  to  be  the  most  profit- 
able. It  is  a  contradiction,  and  an  absurdity,  to  pretend  that  the  wealth  of  any 
people  can  be  increased  by  such  means.  But,  notwithstanding  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  allowing  every  one  to  pursue  his  own  interest  in  his  own 
way  had  been  unanswerably  demonstrated  bv  Dr.  Smith  and  others  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  such  is  the  strength  of  prejudice,  that  it  is  only 
recently  that  statesmen  and  merchants  have  been  impressed  with  a  conviction 
of  its  truth.  The  British  nation  has  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to 
renounce  the  selfish  and  shallow  policy  of  monopoly.  And  the  extension 
of  our  trade,  and  the  influence  which  our  example  has  already  had  in  France, 
the  United  States,  &c.,  has  completely  verified  the  anticipations  of  those  who 
contended. that,  by  adopting  a  liberal,  commercial  system,  we  should  not  only 
secure  for  ourselves  a  great  immediate  advantage,  but  would  induce  other 
states  to  abandon  their  prohibitions,  and  to  trade  with  us  on  a  liberal 
footing. 

Of  tne  still  existing  restrictions  on  our  trade,  those  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  com  are  the  most  important.  It  is  not  prohibited,  but  the  duties  are 
made  to  vary  inversely  as  the  price ;  falling  when  the  price  rises,  and  rising 
when  the  pnce  falls.     Thus,  wnen  the  price  of  wheat  is  Q2s,  and  under  63«.  a 

Quarter,  the  dutj^  on  wheat  imported  for  home  consumption  is  24f.  8^.     The 
uty  then  diminishes  by  U.  a  quarter,  according  as  the  price  rises  U.,  till  it 
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is  at  61s,  and  under  68^.,  when  the  duty  is  18«.  8^.  a  quarter.  When  the 
price  is  68«.  and  under  69f.,  the  duty  is  16«.  8</. ;  the  next  rise  of  U.  in 
the  price  reduces  the  duty  to  13^.  8(/.,  and  the  next  again  to  \Qs,  Sd.  When 
the  price  is  at  or  above  73^.  the  duty  \a  U,  The  duties  on  oats,  barley,  &c. 
are  imposed  on  the  same  principle. 

Owing  to  the  comparative  density  of  our  population,  we  have,  until  re- 
cently, been  unable  to  raise  sufficient  supplies  or  corn  at  the  price  at  which 
it  may  be  obtained  from  other  countries.  Hence  the  duty,  by  excluding  foreien 
com  except  when  the  prices  are  comparatively  high,  tends  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  com  in  scarce  years,  and  in  those  in  which  the  crop  does  not  exceed 
an  average.  But,  by  doing  this,  it  renders  exportation  in  favourable  years, 
or  when  the  crops  are  unusually  abundant,  impossible  without  a  considerable 
fall  of  price.  In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  the  duty  is  really  injurious  both  to 
the  agnculturist  and  the  other  classes  :  to  the  latter,  because  of  the  obstacles 
it  throws  in  the  way  of  importation  in  scarce  years ;  and  to  the  former,  because 
of  its  hindering  exportation  when  the  home  crops  exceed  an  average.  The 
mode,  too,  in  which  the  duties  are  imposed  adds  materially  to  the  great  risk 
naturally  inherent  in  the  corn  trade.  Were  the  duties  constant,  a  fall  of  price 
would  be  the  only  danger  to  which  the  importing  merchant  would  be  ex- 
posed ;  whereas,  if  he  import  under  the  present  system,  he  is  not  only  exposed 
to  loss  by  that  fall,  but  by  the  more  than  corresponding  rise  that  at  the  same 
time  takes  place  in  the  duty. 

It  is  impossible  to  defend  duties  on  the  importation  of  corn,  except  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  imposed  to  balance  an  excess  of  duties  laid  on  the 
agricultural  class  over  those  laid  on  the  other  classes.  It  is  denied  by  some 
that  the  agriculturists  are  really  more  heavily  taxed  than  manufacturers  or 
merchants,  and,  conseauently,  that  they  have  no  claim  to  any  peculiar  protec- 
tion. But,  were  this  tke  proper  place  for  entering  upon  such  an  investigation, 
it  might  be  shown,  Mriuiout  much  difficulty,  that  the  agriculturists  are  really 
more  heavily  taxed,  and  that  they  are,  on  this  ground,  justly  entitled  to 
demand  that  a  duty  of  6s,  or  7s,  a  quarter  should  be  laid  upon  foreign  wheat 
when  imported,  and  on  other  grain  in  proportion.  But  if  they  be  entitled  to 
a  duty,  on  the  principle  now  laid  down,  they  must  also  be  entitled  to  a  draw- 
back on  exportation.  And  hence,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  proper  plan  would 
be  to  repeal  the  existing  duties  on  importation,  substituting  in  their  stead  a 
fixed  duty,  equivalent  to  the  excess  of  the  duties  affecting  the  agriculturists, 
with  a  corresponding  drawback.  This  would  give  the  agriculturists  that 
degree  of  protection  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  no  more ;  and  it  would 
enable  them  to  export,  in  abundant  years,  without  suffering  a  previous  fall  of 
price, 

A  vast  deal  of  exaggeration  has  been  indulged  in  by  most  writers  on  the 
subject  of  the  com  laws.  That  they  have  been,  and  still  are,  injurious,  no 
dispassionate  inquirer  can  doubt ;  but  they  have  not  been  so  in  the  degree 
that  many  suppose ;  and,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  improvements  that  have 
recently  been  made  in  agriculture,  the  practical  influence  of  the  corn  laws 
has,  in  ordinary  years,  been  nearly  nulhfied,  and  prices  for  the  four  or  five 
years  ending  with  1835  did  not  differ  materially  from  what  they  would  have 
been  had  the  ports  been  opened  under  the  regulations  suggested  above. 
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'  Records  destroyed  by  6 
t  The  great  increase  in  the  official,  and  the  comparatively  Matiooar)'  amount  of 
the  real,  value  of  the  exports,  has  occasioned  a  great  deal  ot  erroneous  diaeusaini. 
The  rates  by  which  the  official  values  of  the  eiports  are  estimated  were  Btcd  in 
1696,  lo  that  they  have  long  ceand  to  be  any  test  of  their  actual  vaiue,  and  are  of 
tiie  only  aa  showing  the  fluctuation!  in  the  guanfid'ri  exported.  To  supply  this 
deficiency  a  plan  was  let  on  fool  hy  Mr.  Pitt,  for  keeping  an  account  of  Hie  real 

contended,  that,  while  the  great  increase  in  the  official  value  of  the  eiports  since 
1S15  shows  that  the  quantity  of  the  articles  exported  has  been  proportionally 
lied,  their  nearly  stationary  real  value  shows  Ih^it  we  are  selling  this  larger 
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a  snwll  quantity 
e  price,  affords  no  criterion  of  the  advantageousness  of  the 
aaie ;  lar  if,  through  improvemcnla  in  the  arts  or  otherwixe.  a  particular  article 
may  now  be  produced  for  half  the  coat  of  its  production  10  or  so  years  ago,  it  is 
obvious  that  double  the  quantity  may  be  aHbrded  at  llie  same  price  without  injury 
to  the  producers.  And  this  has  been  most  strikingly  the  case  with  the  great 
articles  of  cotton,  hardware,  &c.  The  iall  In  the  price  of  the  former  enables  us  to 
export  and  sell  with  a  profit  (for,  unless  such  vere  the  case,  does  any  one  suppose 
the  eiporlation  would  continue?),  at  the  same  price,  more  than  double  the  cotton 
•tuin  and  twist  that  we  exported  in  1815  !  Surely,  however,  this  is,  if  any  thing 
can  be,  a  decisive  proof  of  manu&cluiing  improrement  and  eoauncTnal  proaparity. 
—  (SeeoM*.  p.  7S.  &c.) 
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II.  Account  of  lb>  Real  or  Declared  Value  of  the  Pioduee  and  Manu&eturea  of  Ilia 
Uniud  Kingdom  eiporled  from  Great  Briulo  and  Inland  to  Foreign  FarU  in 
183%  1833,  and  1834. 
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III.  Aeeouat  of  the  Real  or  Declared  Value  of  ibe  virioua  Articles  of  tbe  Huiu< 
&cture  and  Produce  of  Ibe  United  Kingdom,  exported  to  Porngn  Countrica 
during  each  of  tbe  Eight  Yean  ending  with  1834;  apeeilTiDg  their  Valu^  the 
CouoCriei  to  which  exported,  and  tbe  Value  irf  those  annually  ihipped  ibr  each.  — 
(  Aifwri  pMitlud  by  Board  of  Tradi,  loL  it.  p.  837. ) 
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Table  IV.  — 
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14 

Cwts. 
26 

Vahie.L. 
i511 

Cwts. 
2,273 

J  mentscx- 
i  coed  the 

• 

HHBp,  BDOfWMa                 •— 

Hidaa,  ttntannad,  vis. — 
BiilMo»    Bull,    Ox. 
CoVfOrHonoHklea  — 

fi»7,4M 

673,811 

82,170 

19,672 

612,623 

666396 

2,844 

296,300 

437,291 

29,366 

56,127 

266,861 

942,718 

89327 

.     61,769 

Hidat,  or  ptocca  at 

Hldaa    nncnumar. 

■tad                 •  Talua,  L. 

1^1 

792 

229 

16 

IJOlt 

776 

mdak  tannad.  tIs.  — 
BotfUo,    BuU,    Ox, 

Oow,orHarMHklak  tbt. 
Maacovy  or  RomU  •  No. 

65,7OT 

80.262 

10,450 

4,964 

48,578 

403:n 

632 

617 

8,244 

5,1K) 

4,658 

461 

8,461 

3,747 

863 

997 

Hktaa  and  plaon  of 

HIdaa    nnanomar. 

*   aiad                -    value,  L. 

6 

50 

. 

. 

6 

5it 

2 

16 

Baim                       •  cwta. 

42,703 

46356 

8,953 

10,609 

25A'» 

29336 

2352 

9,446 

Jalap                         .  llM. 

•                        • 

88,111 

. 

6,609 

. 

50.720 

. 

1,233 

IsvaBar      ...  tons 

17,913 

16.V15 

2J0U 

2,885 

15,573 

15.399 

23388 

23374 

lilaflaai                     •  cwts. 
Laaa—PIc                •  tons 
LaaflMT  Qiorai           .  pain 

790 

1,»7« 
970 

9fil5 

48 
86.) 

^                        ^ 

1,68V 
26 

61 

3376 
51 

1,436,472 

1,697,944 

. 

22,638 

1,411,215 

l,')03,82h 

.            . 

29,962 

Unaoa^Tiz.— 
Cauiorics  and  border 

Handkarchlaft     •  piMMs 

48,233 

87,693 

601 

921 

48,763 

37374 

■ 

Lawns,  not  FVcncb,  sq.  jpdt. 
Damaun  and  Damask 

•                          m 

•                        • 

■           . 

•                        « 

•                        • 

•                                 a 

Diaper                  .     — 

2,695 

10,957 

288 

43 

2,69.) 

10,914 

"?ftiaiS5."?  - 

745 

1.724 

, 

•                          m 

286 

590 

Balldoth                 •     - 

2,996 

IVA4 

2,962 

1,747 

195 

27V 

flails                  -    TaIa*,L. 

574 

407 

4 

. 

670 

407 

Plain   Linan  and 

.     20398 

17321 

iNtco                 •   aus 

40,171 
352/)27 

29,486 
537,526 

17.914 
16,606 

14,430 
17,792 

4 

•                           • 

.            • 

Ditto                 .  piacas 

41,28k 

49,349 

47,191 

09,363 

. 

. 

Lawns  not   Frcndi, 
■lain  iJnam   and 
Diapers  and  Mama. 

ftcMrat  ci  Linen 

vnanamcratad    •  vahi*  L. 

13,401 

11.994 

566 

917 

16,890 

16.428 

3 

linen  Yam    •         •    cwts. 

134>70 

14.505 

. 

100 

14.012 

14.40.'. 

. 

720 

Jssr'r-    :  = 

7,783 

6.071 

• 

107 

,  6,739 

6,141 

. 

JS^ 

717.034 

678.SNS 

ijai 

2.078 

643,886 

507380 

289323 

228321 

OU-.Caalor                 .     lbs. 

343.802 

694,371 

26.246 

37/)  13 

361.386 

616,436 

621 

698 

Olitm                        -  galls. 

1.M>1,9I8 

2,318.142 

397.367 

234,930 

1,368,217 

2.225.227 

46,749 

46365 

Cocoa  Nat                •   cwts. 

. 

8,810 

. 

618 

• 

73<»5 

. 

659 

Pahn       .        .        .     - 

267,194 

270,669 

19.738 

20,412 

216,225 

264306 

27343 

23,606 

Train,     Spermaoeti, 
and  Blabber          •     tun 

32.876 

25,334 

2.083 

3,727 

31.242 

21,«6» 

1.761 

1359 

Optara                        'lbs. 

106,846 

48,216 

63,001 

31,604 

35,407 

28,467 

7388 

6,700 

Ptwrisiaas,  viz.-. 

Bacon  and  Hams     .   cwts. 

5,7XS 

8,727 

1.693 

2.120 

1,6a) 

1,467 

2,243 

2356 

Bear,  Salted      .       .     - 

4,732 

.  4.1.V5 

4,182 

3,048 

979 

1.217 

584 

731 

Batter                      .     — 

136,986 

133.872 

2,721 

2.301 

135364 

130,170 

135,961 

130.209 

Qiaaaa      >       .       .     ^ 

134 /)74 

146,595 

5.884 

6,784 

1X8,06.) 

140.181 

66346 

78306 

Bggt                  .     .    No. 
FEE,  AnchoTiet       ■    lbs. 

67,6(13.114 

69,588,589 

2.000 

• 

67/Wl,IH 

69388389 

23324 

24,169 

179,022 

153,84*1 

2,215 

3/)64 

177,421 

156,080 

1.479 

1303 

Edt      '       •    shiploads 

61 

68 

•            • 

- 

nss 

68 

956 

1,066 

Orctcrs              .    boshcis 
Of   Newfbandland 

17,893 

9,008 

.            • 

- 

9308 

1349 

660 

and  British  Ame- 

rica                   .   cwts- 

. 

51,971 

. 

17,412 

• 

94362 

Pork.  Salted         .     - 

. 

3,730 

. 

3J3I 

. 

9 

. 

6 

(^l^lver                  .     lbs. 
Aupi  and  other  MMe- 
rials     fbr      making 

1,597,866 

773.807 

1,166.137 

756.160 

260,158 

1        193,421 

! 

1365 

810 

jSa  • .  ■  :  — 

9.540 

10.965 

*                        • 

110 

9n)80 

10,042 

2391 

2323 

178J8W 

85,208 

63,9tl 

77,468 

62,104 

1          49AM2 

2394 

2,464 

■loe,    cleaned,    from 

Bast      Indies      and 

British  PoMesalMM  In 

'sm 

Cleaned. 

▲Mea  and  America,  cwtt. 

202,318 

310,511 

117.056 

•                        • 

. 

rraoi  Focvlffn  Coun- 

Cleaned in 

United 

tries    in     Eurnn«, 
AfHca,ai  America     — 
In  the  Husk,  hum 

Klnx 

doni* 

Cleu 

ned. 

16,5«8 

6.729 

9*468 

4,143 

122,784 

108315 

the  Eaat  ladles  and 
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Placet  where  Foreign  Trade  u  f/rincipally  carried  on.  —  The  following  table 
of  the  grow  and  nett  dudes  collected  at  the  different  custom-houaei  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  affords  the  beat  measure  that  can  be  obtained  of  the  trade 
of  each.  It  must  not,  however,  be  altogether  depended  upon.  Some  ports 
are  principally  distinguished  by  their  export,  and  others  by  their  import, 
trade;  and  the  greater  portion  by  far  of  the  customs'  duties  being  laid  on 
tmporti,  the  trade  of  the  eiporting  ports  is  made  to  appear  less  than  it  really 
Is,  while  that  of  the  importing  ports  is  made  to  appear  greater.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  table  is  not  very  wide  of  the  mark;  and  for  most  practical 
puiposea  may  be  held  to  be  correct. 
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Sect.  Ill,  —  Means  and  Itutrummts  by  which  Commerce  may  be 
facilitated  and  carried  on. 

1.  MoNEV. — The  circum  Stan  lies  that  occasioneil  the  introduction  and  use  of 
gold  and  silver  coins  in  all  civilised  societies,  have  beeD  repeatedly  elucidated. 
Thej  serve  botb  as  standards  by  which  to  measure  the  value  of  other  things. 
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and  as  the  universal  eijuivalent,  or  tnarchandise  bannale^  the  employment  of 
which  serves,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  facilitate  exchanges. 

In  England  a  pound  troy,  or  12  oz.  of  the  metal  of  which  silver  coins  are 
made,  contains  11  oz.  2  dwts.  pure  silver,  and  18  dwts.  alloy.  Since  1816 
this  pound  has  been  coined  into  66  shillings,  so  that  each  of  our  current 
•hillings  contains  80*727  gnuns  fine  silver,  and  87*27  grains  standard  silver ; 
and  the  money  pound,  consisting  of  20  such  shillings,  contains  1614*545 
grains  pure  silver,  and  1745*454  srains  standard  silver.  All  the  English  silver 
coins  nave  been  coined  out  ofsilver  of  1 1  oz.  2  dwts.  fine  from  the  Con- 
quest to  this  moment,  except  for  the  short  period  of  16  years,  from  the 
84th  Henry  8th  to  2d  Elizabeth. 

The  fineness  of  gold  is  estimated  by  carat  grains,  equivalent  to  2^  dwts. 
troy ;  gold  of  the  highest  degree  of  fineness,  or  pure,  being  said  to  be  24 
carats  fine.  The  purity  of  our  present  gold  coins  is  1 1  parts  fine  gold  and 
1  part  alloy.  The  sovereign,  or  twenty-shilling  niece,  contains  1 13*001  grains 
fine  §old,  and  123*274  grains  standard  gold.  The  pound  troy  of  standard 
ffold  IS  coined  into  46  sovereigns  and  j^hs  of  a  sovereign,  or  into  46/.  14i.  6^. 
The  mint  or  standard  price  of  gold  i:$,  tiierefore,  said  to  be  46/.  14f.  6^.  per 
pound  troy,  or  3/.  17f.  10|r/.  an  ounce. 

The  alloy  in  coini  is  reckoned  of  no  value :  it  is  allowed  in  order  to  save 
the  trouble  and  expense  that  would  be  incurred  in  refining  the  metals  to  their 
highest  degree  of  purity ;  and  because,  when  its  quantity  is  small,  it  renders 
the  coin  harder,  and  less  liable  to  be  worn  or  rubbed.  Were  the  quantity  of 
alloy  considerable,  it  would  lessen  the  splendour  and  ductility  of  the  metals, 
and  would  add  too  much  to  the  weight  of  the  coins. 

Originally,  the  coins  of  all  countries  seem  to  have  had  the  same  deno- 
minations as  the  weights  commonly  used  in  them,  and  contained  the  exact 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  indicated  by  their  name.  Thus  the  talent 
was  a  weight  used  in  the  earliest  period  by  the  Greeks ;  the  as,  or  pondo,  by 
the  Romans ;  the  livre  by  the  French ;  and  the  pound  by  the  English  and 
Scotch  :  ami  the  coins  originally  in  use  in  Greece,  Italy,  France,  and  Eng- 
land bore  the  same  names,  and  weighed  precisely  a  talent,  a  pondo,  a  livre, 
and  a  pound.  The  standard  has  not,  however,  been  preserved  inviolate, 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  The  necessities  of  governments,  and  the 
unfounded  notion  so  generally  diffused  that  coins  derived  their  value  rather 
from  the  coinage  than  from  the  quantity  of  metal  contained  in  them,  have 
every  where  led  to  their  degradation.  They  have  been  less  enfeebled  in  this 
than  in  any  other  country ;  but  even  here  the  quantity  of  silver  in  a  pound 
sterling  is  jess  than  the  third  part  of  a  pound  weight  the  quantity  it  con- 
tained down  to  1300.  At  the  union  ot  the  crowns,  in  1604,  the  coins 
current  in  Scotland  contained  the  twelfth  part  only  of  the  silver  they  con- 
tained in  1296.  In  France  the  livre,  current  in  1789,  contained  less  than 
one  sixty-sixth  part  of  the  silver  implied  in  its  name,  and  which  it  had  con- 
tained previously  to  1 103.  In  Spain,  and  some  other  countries,  the  degra- 
dation has  been  carried  even  further. 

When  two  metals,  as  gold  and  siilver,  are  formed  into  coins,  and  may  be 
used  indifferently  as  legal  tenders  in  all  payments,  the  proportion  which  the 
one  bears  to  the  other  must  be  fixed  by  authority.  But  how  accurately 
soever  this  proportion  may  be  made  to  corres{)ond  with  the  real  value  o\  the 
metals  when  it  is  fixed,  it  will  not  continue  to  be  accurate  fur  any  consider- 
able period.  Each  of  the  metals  is  liable  to  have  its  value  affected  by 
circumstances  which  may  not  affect  the  other ;  and  whenever  any  variation 
of  this  sort  takes  place,  it  becomes  the  interest  of  all  debtors  to  use  that 
metal  only  which  is  overvalued,  so  that  it  becomes  the  only  currency.  In 
the  French  mint  silver  was  for  a  long  period  overvalued,  as  compared  with 
gold  ;  and  in  England  gold  was  for  a  long  period  overvalued,  as  compared 
with  silver :  and  hence  the  reason  that  silver  coins  form  almost  the  sole 
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curreocj  of  France ;  and  that  from  the  accession  of  (George  I.  gold  coins 
have  been  the  principal  currency  of  England. 

The  following  table,  calcuUited  by  Martin  Folkes,  Esq.,  exhibits  in  a  brief 
space  the  various  alterations  that  have  been  made  in  our  money  standard, 
from  the  Conquest  down  to  1816. 

Table  showing  the  Fineness  of  the  Silver  in  Engliah  Coins,  the  Weight  of  Twenty 
Shillings  in  Tale,  the  Value  of  such  Twenty  Shillings  in  present  Moneys  &o. 
from  the  Conquest  to  1601. 


Reigns  and  Yean. 

FinmeM 
of  the 
Silver. 

Weight  of  aOt. 

ID  Tale»  Troy 

Weight 

Value  in 
present 
Money. 

Fine  Gold  to 
fineSUirer. 

Conquest 

1066 

ox.  dvaU. 
11      2 

ox.  dwt9.gr. 
11     5*  0 

iK    «.       d. 

2   18      H 

2*906 

\     No 
J     gold. 

28  Edw.  I. 

1300 

• 

. 

11      2     5 

2  17     5 

2-871 

18  Edw.  III. 

1344 

. 

. 

10     3     0 

2  12     5i 

2-622 

12-583 

SO  ditto 

1346 

. 

. 

10     0     0 

2  11     8 

2-583 

1 1  -571 

27  ditto 

1353 

. 

. 

9     0     0 

2     6     6 

2-325 

11-158 

13  Hen.  IV. 

1412 

. 

. 

7   10     0 

1    18     9 

1-937 

4  Edw.  IV. 

1464 

• 

. 

6     0     0 

1    11     0 

1-055 

10-331 

18  Hen.  VIII. 

1527 

. 

. 

5     6  16 

1     7     6i 

1-378 

11-267 

31  ditto 

1543 

10 

0 

5     0     0 

13     3: 

1'I63 

10-435 

36  ditto 

1545 

6 

0 

5     0     0 

0  13  ll} 

0-698 

6-818 

37  ditto 

1546 

4 

0 

5     0     0 

0     9     34 

0'466 

5 

3  Edw.  VI. 

1549 

6 

0 

3     6  16 

0     9     3| 

0-466 

5-151 

5  ditto 

1551 

3 

0 

3     6  16 

0     4     7} 

0232 

2-011 

6  ditto 

1552 

11 

1 

4     0     0 

1     0     6i 

1-028 

11-05 

1  Mary 

1553 

11 

0 

4     0     0 

1     0     5i 

1-024 

11-05 

'i  Elix. 

1560 

11 

2 

4     0     0 

1     0     8 

1-033 

11-1 

41  ditto 

1601 

11 

2 

3   17   10 

I     0     0 

1 

10-905 

From  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  no  change  was  made  in  the  silver  coinage  fof 
more  than  two  centuries,  or  till  1816,  m  the  56th  of  George  III.,  when  the 
pound  of  silver  was  ordered  to  be  coined  into  66  instead  of  62  shillings ;  the 
additional  4  shillings  being  retained  by  government  as  a  seignorage  or  duty 
(^amoimting  to  6j^  per  cent.)  on  the  coinage.  This,  however,  did  not  really 
in  any  degree  a&ict  the  standard  of  our  currency,  which  for  about  a  century 
previously  had  in  fact  consisted  of  gold  and  not  of  silver.  This  system, 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  way  stated  above,  was,  in  1816,  established  by 
law.  Gold  was  then  declared  to  be  the  only  legal  tender  in  all  payments  of 
more  than  40#. ;  and  the  weight  of  the  silver  coins  bebig  at  the  same  time 
reduced,  they  were  made  a  merely  subsidiary  species  of  currency,  the  supply 
of  which  was  retained  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  ^vemment.  This  system 
has  been  found  to  answer  extremely  well.  No  seignorage  is  charged  on  the 
coinage  of  gold,  the  expence  of  which  amounts  to  about  lOi.  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  gold  coin  at  present  in  circulation  in  Great  Britain,  ex- 
clusive of  that  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  her  branches,  is 
supposed  to  amount  to  about  tkirty  millions. 

Value  of^  Foreign  Cohu  in  Sovereigns,  —  Owing  to  the  soverei^  or 
standard  coin  of  this  country  consbtine  of  gold,  while  the  standard  corns  of 
Too^X  other  countries  consist  of  silver,  the  value  of  the  one  as  compared  with 
the  others,  does  not  depend  merely  on  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  in  the 
sovereign  and  the  quantity  of  pure  silver  in  the  franc,  dollar,  &c.,  but  partly 
on  that  circumstance,  and  partly  on  the  relative  values  of  ^old  and  silver  at 
the  time.  At  present  a  franc  is  worth  about  9'ld. ;  a  Spanish  dollar,  4«.  M. ; 
a  Sicca  rupee,  2«. ;  a  Pruyssian  rixdollar,  3«.,  and  so  forth. 

*  The  Saxon,  or  Tower  pound,  which  was  then  the  common  weight,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  th^  money  weight  till  the  18th  Henry  VIII.,  was  but  11  os.  5  dwt. 
trey ;  so  that  90  ■Ji^U'^ig*  in  tale  was  then  exactly  a  pound  In  weight. 

^  M  5 
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Copper  coins  are  only  legal  tender  to  the  extent  of  U . ;  being  in  respect 
of  silver  what  silver  coins  are  now  in  respect  of  gold. 

Paper  Money  —  Banks.  —  Notwithstanding  the  precious  metals  are,  in 
many  respects,  admirably  fitted  to  sen^e  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  they  have 
two  very  serious  drawbacks,  —  their  cost,  and  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
carrying  them  from  place  to  place.  If  the  currency  of  Great  Britain  con- 
sisted only  of  gold,  it  would  amount  to  at  least  sixty  millions  of  sovereigns ; 
and  the  expense  attending  such  a  currency,  allowing  only  i  per  cent,  for 
wear  and  tear  and  loss  of  coins,  could  not  be  reckoned  at  less  than  3,250,000/. 
a  year.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  were  there  nothing  but  coins  in  circulation, 
the  conveyance  of  lai^e  sums  from  place  to  place,  to  discharge  accounts, 
would  be  a  very  labonous  process,  and  that  even  small  sums  could  not  be 
conveyed  without  considerable  difficulty ;  and  hence  it  is  that  most  com- 
mercial and  highly  civilised  nations  have  endeavoured  to  fabricate  a  portion 
of  their  money  of  less  costly  materials,  and  have  resorted  to  various  devices 
for  economising  the  use  of  coin.  Of  the  substitutes  for  coin  hitherto 
suggested,  paper  is,  in  all  respects,  the  most  eligible.  Instead  of  discharging 
their  debts  by  a  payment  of  the  precious  metals,  individuals,  on  whose 
solvency  the  public  may  rely,  pay  them  by  giving  a  bill  or  draft  for  the  sum, 
payable  in  coin  at  sight,  or  at  so  many  days  after  date ;  and  as  this  bill,  or 
draft,  passes  currently  from  hand  to  hand  as  cash,  it  performs  all  the  functions 
of  coin,  while  it  saves  its  expense  to  the  public.  A  sense  of  the  advantages 
that  miffht  be  derived  from  the  circulation  of  such  bills  or  drafts  led  to  the 
institution  of  banks  for  their  regular  issue. 

By  a  bank  of  this  description,  or  a  hank  ofcircukUion,  is  meant  an  estabUsh- 
ment  founded  by  one  or  more  individuals,  known  or  believed  to  be  possessed 
of  large  property,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  with  loans.  A 
banker,  on  bemg  applied  to  for  a  loan,  does  not  make  the  advance  in  gold  or 
silver,  or  other  valuable  material,  but  in  his  own  promissory  notes  or  engage- 
ments, binding  him  to  pay  the  sums  specified  in  them  at  sight,  when  presented 
at  the  bank,  or  at  some  specified  period.  When  a  bank  is  in  good  credit,  its 
notes  are  deemed  by  the  public  equivalent  to  a  corresponding  amount  of  gold 
or  silver ;  and,  being  freely  accepted  in  payment  of  debts  of  all  sorts,  and 
easily  carried  about  or  conveyed  by  post,  they  are  even  more  useful  to  those 
who  originally  borrowed  them  from  the  bank,  and  to  their  subsequent 
holders,  than  an  equal  sum  in  coin.  The  borrowers,  therefore,  do  not 
scruple  to  pay  the  same  interest  for  the  loan  of  a  promissory  note  of  100/.  or 
1,000/.  that  they  would  do  for  the  loan  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  sovereigns. 
But  the  note  costs  the  issuer  comparatively  little.  He,  in  fact,  deals  in 
credit,  or  in  obli^tions  to  pay,  and  not  in  real  values ;  his  profits  consisting 
in  the  excess  of  interest  derived  from  the  notes  or  obligations  he  has  issued 
over  and  above  the  interest  of  the  cash  or  unproductive  stock  he  is  obliged 
to  keep  in  his  coffers  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public  for  payment  of  his 
notes,  and  the  expenses  of  his  establishment. 

Besides  this  sort  of  banks  there  are  also  banks  of  deposit,  or  banks  for 
keeping  the  money  of  individuals.  A  merchant,  or  other  person,  using  a 
bank  of  this  sort,  makes  all  his  considerable  payments  by  drafts  upon  his 
bankers,  and  sends  all  the  bills  due  to  him  to  them  to  be  presented,  and 
noted  if  not  duly  paid.  By  this  means  he  saves  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
keeping  a  quantity  of  unemployed  money  at  home,  of  receiving  coins  or  notes 
that  are  not  genuine,  and  of  making  any  mistakes  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  due  bills ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  saving  of  money  that  is 
thus  effected,  a  much  less  quantity  serves  for  the  demand  of  the  public. 

If  a  bank  of  circulation,  or  an  establishment  for  the  issue  of  notes,  fall 
into  discredit,  its  notes  must  obviously  cease  to  circulate.  Unless  when 
guaranteed  by  government,  or  made  legal  tender,  no  one  ever  takes  promissory 
notes,  except  on  the  supposition  that  they  will  be  paid  when  presented  or 
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when  due,  and  that  they  are  substantially  equiyalent  to  cash.  The  moment 
any  suspicion  ^whether  well  or  ill  founded  is  so  far  of  little  consequence) 
arises  that  the  issuers  of  notes  are  unable  to  meet  their  obligations,  there  is 
a  run  upon  them  for  payment,  and  their  notes  are  rejected  by  every  one. 

Ail  banks  of  circulation  are  necessarily  almost  at  the  same  time  banks  of 
deposit ;  but  there  are  in  all  civilised  and  commercial  countries  a  good  many 
of  the  latter  class  of  banks  only. 

English  Banks.  —  Banking  establishments  for  the  issue  of  notes,  and  for 
taking  care  of  people's  money,  have  existed  in  this  country  since  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Bank  of  England  was  founded  in  1694, 
and  has  long  been  the  greatest  bank  of  circulation  and  deposit  in  the  world. 
From  its  foundation  it  has  enjoyed  several  peculiar  privileges.  The  principal 
of  these  was  conferred  upon  it  in  1708,  by  an  act  which  prohibited  any 
company  firom  being  established  for  the  issue  of  notes  payable  on  demand  in 
England  and  Wales  with  more  than  six  partners.  This  restriction  continued 
till  1826,  when  it  was  abolished,  in  so  far  as  respects  all  places  more  than  65 
miles  distant  from  London ;  but  within  that  distance  it  still  prevails. 

In  consequence  of  this  regulation,  and  of  the  great  capital  and  credit 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  its  notes  have  always  been  held  in  the  highest 
estimation ;  and  no  bank  for  the  issue  of  promissory  notes  payable  on  de- 
mand has  been  established  in  or  near  London.  In  the  provmces,  however, 
numerous  private  banks  of  issue  and  deposit  have  always  exist^.  Since 
the  close  of  the  American  war  their  numbers  have  been  greatly  increased ; 
and  since  the  abolition  of  the  restriction  on  the  number  of  partners,  in  1826, 
many  banks  have  been  established,  some  with  very  lar]ee  bodies  of  proprietors. 
Except  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  England,  all  the  holders  of  stock  in  the 
other  English  banks  are  liable  not  merely  for  the  amount  of  their  share  in 
the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  but  for  its  whole  debts,  whatever  may  be 
their  amount. 

From  the  first  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England,  down  to  1797,  it  had 
always  paid  its  notes  regularly  when  presented.  But  in  the  course  of  1796, 
and  the  early  part  of  1797,  there  was,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  reports  of 
invasion,  a  pretty  severe  run  upon  the  Bank  of  England,  and  it  was  at  length 
apprehended  that  she  mi^ht  be  obliged  to  make  a  temporary  stoppage.  To 
avert  a  contingency  of  this  sort  an  order  in  council  was  issued  in  February, 
1797,  authorising  the  bank  not  to  pay  her  notes  in  gold ;  and  this  order  was 
subsequently  confirmed  by  parliament,  and  prolonged  till  after  the  conclusion 
of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  and  was  anticipated  by  many,  the  order 
referred  to  did  not  stop  the  circulation  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  or  diminish 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  that  establishment.  The  Report  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  published  soon  after  the  suspension, 
showed  that  the  bank  was  not  merely  possessed  of  the  most  ample  funds  to 
meet  all  her  engagements,  but  that  she  had  a  surplus  stock,  after  all  demands 
upon  her  were  deducted,  of  no  less  15,513,000/.  This  Report^and  the  fact 
that  Bank  of  England  notes  became  practically  a  legal  tender,  secured  their 
circulation. 

The  obligation  on  the  issuers  of  paper  to  pay  their  notes  on  demand  is 
necessary,  not  only  to  give  them  circulation,  but  to  prevent  their  being  issued 
in  excess;  for  as  soon  as  any  considerable  over-issue  takes  place,  the 
currency  becomes  depreciated  as  compared  with  that  of  other  countries,  and 
notes  are,  in  consequence,  returned  upon  the  banks  for  payment,  in  order  to 
get  gold  and  silver  to  send  abroad  where  their  value  is  higher ;  and  the  banks, 
to  obviate  the  drain,  are  obliged  to  narrow  their  issues.  London  being  the 
centre,  where  the  exchanges  with  other  countries  are  adjusted,  the  value  of 
its  currency  determines  the  state  of  the  exchange ;  and  it  also  determines 
the  value  of  the  currency  of  the  provinces,  there  being  a  constant  demand 
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upon  the  country  banks  for  ^Id  or  bills  on  London.  While  the  Bank  of 
England  was  obliged  to  pay  in  specie,  the  value  of  her  notes  could  not,  and 
m  point  of  fact  did  not,  differ  materially  from  that  of  gold.  But  in  1799  or 
1800,  after  the  check  of  cash  payments  had  been  removed,  they  be^n  to  be 
depreciated  from  excess ;  and  during  the  last  half  dozen  years  of  the  war 
their  depreciation  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  ounce  of  standard 
gold,  which  should  be  worth  only  3/.  17#.  10^.,  was,  in  1814,  actually  worth 
6/.  4«.,  being  a  depreciation  of  25^  per  cent. ! 

The  difficulties  which  had  been  tnrown  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war 
in  the  way  of  importation  from  abroad,  combmed  with  deficient  crops  at 
home,  caused  an  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  com.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  northern  ports  been  opened,  in  the  autumn  of  1814,  than  a  large 
importation,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  fall  of  prices,  be^an  to  take  place; 
which  was  still  further  increased  aflter  the  general  pacification  in  1815.  This 
hX\  proved  ruinous  to  many  farmers  who  had  been  large  borrowers  from  the 
country  banks;  and  in  consequence  of  the  losses  arising  from  this  and 
other  causes  that  grew  out  of  the  altered  situation  of  the  country,  a  general 
want  of  confidence  was  experienced,  and  an  immense  number  of  country 
banks  became  insolvent.  There  is  believed  to  have  been  in  1814,  1815,  and 
1816,  a  greater  destruction  of  bank  paper  in  this  country  than  had  ever 
previously  taken  place  anywhere  else,  except,  perhaps,  at  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Mississippi  scneme  in  France.  The  contraction  of  the  currency,  that  had 
been  thus  violently  brought  about,  raised  its  value  nearly  to  par ;  and  paved 
the  wav  for  the  act  of  1819,  the  59  G.  3.  c.  78.,  commonly  called  "  Peel's 
Act,'*  from  its  being  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  provided  for  the 
return  to  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England  at  the  old  standard.  These 
were  resumed  in  1821. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  as  to  the  policy  of  this  fiunous 
act,  and  this  is  not  a  proper  place  for  discussing  its  merits.  We  believe, 
however,  that  it  was  a  wise  as  well  as  a  just  measure ;  and  that  the  incon- 
veniences that  have  been  said  to  result  from  it  have  been  very  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  principal  objection  made  to  it  is,  that  it  raised  the  value 
of  money,  and,  consequentlv,  enriched  creditors  and  the  holders  of  funded 
property  at  the  expense  of  their  debtors  and  of  the  public.  But  supposing 
this  to  be  true,  the  measure  took  no  person,  or  at  least  should  have  taken 
no  person,  by  surprise.  It  had  been  oeclared  in  numerous  acts  of  parliament 
that  cash  payments  were  to  be  resumed  within  6  months  after  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace.  Every  loan  had  been  contracted  under  thb  condition ;  and 
l^e  legislature  might  as  well  have  declared  that  it  was  not  bound  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  debt,  as  that  it  was  not  bound  to  pay  in  coin  of  the  standard 
weight  and  purity. 

It  was  impossible,  therefore,  for  the  legislature  to  refuse  returning  to  cash 
payments ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  of  that  measure  at 
the  time  is  now  matter  of  history,  and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  power 
to  obviate  or  repair.  Supposing  that  it  raised  the  value  of  money,  that 
money  has  been  tne  standard  for  16  years.  Nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of 
the  existing  contracts,  obligations,  and  estimates  have  been  entered  into  and 
firamed  with  reference  to  it ;  so  that,  whether  enhanced  or  not  at  the  outset, 
to  interi'ere  with  it  now  would  not  be  to  repair  injustice,  but  to  commit  it 
afresh  —  it  would  be  to  rob  and  plunder  the  present  race  of  creditors,  on 
pretence  that  the  individuab  who  were  creditors  16  years  ago  had  gained  an 
undue  advantage  I 

But  we  take  leave  to  deny  that  the  return  to  cash  payments  made  any 
sensible  addition  to  the  value  of  money.  If  we  ask  where  are  the  proofs  of 
its  having  done  so,  we  are  referred  to  the  fall  that  has  since  taken  place  in 
the  prices  of  most  articles.  But  this  is  plainly  no  proof  at  alL  Prices  may, 
00  ooubt,  be  reduced  by  a  rite  in  the  vauie  of  money ;  but  they  may  also  be 
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reduced  by  a  declkie  in  the  cost  of  production ;  and,  so  far  a^  we  can  discover^ 
we  incline  to  think  that  this  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  entire  fall  that  haa 
taken  place  since  the  resumption  of  cash  payments.  The  advocates  of  tha 
ojiposite  opinion  have  never  been  al^le,  though  often  called  upon,  to  specifV  a 
suiifle  article,  either  of  domestic  or  foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  mat  has 
fidlen  in  price  since  1819,  the  fiill  of  which  may  not  be  satisfactorily  and 
completely  accounted  for  by  circumstances  peculiar  to  its  production  or 
supply,  or  both,  independently  altogether  of  variations  in  the  value  of  money. 
We  believe  there  is  no  such  article.  The  fall  that  has  taken  place  m 
agricultural  and  in  colonial  products,  in  manufactured  goods,  Ac,  is  entirely 
ascribable  to  improved  and  cheaper  methods  of  production ;  to  the  abolition 
of  monopolies,  the  reduction  of  taxes,  the  opening  of  new  and  more  abundant 
sources  of  supply,  or  to  some  such  cause.  Not  a  tittle  of  evidence  has  been, 
or  we  apprehend  can  be,  brought  to  show  that  the  fall  of  prices  has  been 
owing,  even  in  a  solitary  instance  or  in  any  degree,  to  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
money.  This  is  an  opinion  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  real  foundation 
whatever  —  a  phantom  conjured  up,  that  a  wholesale  robbery  of  public  and 
private  creditors  might  be  perpetrated  under  cover  of  the  speculation  and 
alarm  caused  by  its  appearance. 

A  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances,  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  more 
particularly  to  allude,  produced  in  183^4,  four  years  after  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England,  an  extraordinary  rage  for  specuUitive 
projects,  and  a  great  over-issue  on  the  part  of  the  country  banks.  This  excesa 
naving  affected  the  exchanges,  and  led  to  a  heavy  drain  for  bullion  on  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  currency  of  the  metropolis  became,  in  1825,  more 
valuable  than  that  of  the  provinces,  and  a  demand  for  gold  began,  in  con- 
sequence, to  be  experienced  by  the  country  banks ;  some  of  the  woikest  or 
worst  managed  of  which  having  failed,  produced  a  panic  and  a  general  run 
on  the  others,  that  in  the  short  space  of  about  6  weeks  occasioned  the 
bankruptcy  of  from  70  to  80  of  these  establishments,  and  overspread  the 
whole  country  with  misery  and  distress. 

These  occurrences  at  length  convinced  parliament  and  the  public  of  what 
they  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  of  long  before,  that  it  was  indispensable  to 
strengthen  the  basis  of  the  country  banking  system  in  England.  In  this 
view  the  act  alluded  to  above,  limiting  the  numbier  of  partners  in  banks  for 
the  issue  of  notes,  was  repealed,  except  within  the  alreEuly  specified  circle  of 
65  miles  round  London.  After  the  restriction  on  cash  payments,  in  1797, 
the  Bank  of  England  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  issue  1/.  notes,  in  which 
she  was  immediately  foUoweid  by  the  greater  number  of  the  country  banks. 
The  former  had  withdrawn  her  U.  notes  after  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments ;  but  those  of  the  country  banks  still  continued  to  circulate,  and  formed 
one  of  the  easiest  and  most  profitable  of  the  channels  by  which  they  found 
their  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  public.  But,  in  1826,  their  circulation 
after  a  certain  specified  date  was  prohibited ;  and  since  1829,  no  notes  pay- 
able on  demand  for  less  than  51.  have  been  allowed  to  be  issued  in  England 
and  Wales. 

But  though  these  measures  have  certainly  increased  the  stability  of  the 
country  banks,  they  are  very  far  indeed  firom  having  done  all  that  ia 
required  to  accomplish  that  desirable  end.  There  is,  in  fact,  but  one 
measure  that  can  give  the  public  that  guarantee  to  which  they  are  entitled 
in  dealing  with  country  banks,  and  that  is  to  compel  them  to  give  tecurUy 
fir  their  isMves.  Nothing  short  of  this  will  do.  Women,  minors,  and  in- 
dividuals of  all  descriptions,  who  from  their  situation  in  life  are  nowise 
(jualified  to  judge  of  the  stability  of  different  banking  companies,  are  dealers 
in  money ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  found  that  the  notes  of  the  most 
worthless  banks  always  obtain  some  circulation,  and  generally,  indeed,  find 
their  way  into  the  pockets  of  those  who  are  least  able  to  bear  the  loss  when 
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the  fraud  is  discoyered.  Government  is  bound  to  interfere  to  protect  its 
subjects  from  such  losses,  and  to  make  sure  that  all  notes  intended  to  serve 
as  money,  be  they  issued  by  one  individual  or  by  many,  shall  be  paid  when 
presented. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  lent  above  11,000,000/.  to  government,  which  is 
a  security  for  her  notes ;  and  every  farthing  of  this  immense  sum  must  be 
sacrificed  before  the  public  can  sustain  any  loss  by  them.  Why  should  other 
establishments  of  which  the  public  know  nothins,  and  which  experience  has 
shown  are  little  entitled  to  confidence,  meet  with  more  favourable  treatment 
than  the  Bank  of  England  ? 

In  1833  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  prolonged  till  1854. 
Previously  to  that  year,  the  notes  of  the  country  banks  were  made  payable 
in  gold;  but  it  was  then  enacted  that  they  might  be  paid  either  in  gold 
or  m  Bank  of  England  notes.  In  fact,  Bank  of  England  notes  are  now  legal 
tender  every  where  except  at  the  bank  and  her  branches. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  the  government  bank,  transacting  for  it  all  the 
banking  business  of  the  nation,  receiving  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  loans,  &c., 
and  paying  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  the  drafts  of  the  Treasury  and 
other  public  departments,  transferring  stock,  &c.  For  this  the  bank  receives, 
exclusive  of  the  use  of  the  balances  of  public  money  in  her  hands,  about 
130,000/.  a  year. 

The  Bank  of  England  sends  in  weekly  accounts  of  the  cash  and  bullion  in 
her  coffers,  and  of  the  amount  of  the  circulation  and  deposits,  monthly  ab- 
stracts of  which  are  published  in  the  Gazette.  Quarterly  returns  of  the  issues 
of  the  country  banks  are  now  also  rec^uired,  and  the  results  published. 

The  Bank  of  England,  and  the  private  banks  of  the  metropolis,  do  not 
give  interest  on  deposits;  but  it  is  generally  given  by  the  banks  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  It  would  be  a  great  public  advantage  could  the  Bank 
of  England  accept,  with  safety  to  herself,  of  small  sums,  or  of  sums  of  50/. 
and  upwards,  and  give  interest  upon  them.  The  issues  of  the  Bank  of 
England  are  chiefly  made  in  advances  to  government  upon  the  security  of 
exchequer  bills,  &c.;  but,  in  periods  of  distress,  or  when  credit  is  shaken, 
she  has  frequently  advanced  very  large  sums  to  the  merchants.  She  discounts 
no  bills  of  above  three  months*  date. 

Scotch  Banks, —  The  act  of  1708,  limiting  the  number  of  partners  in 
English  banks  to  six,  did  not  extend  to  Scotland ;  and  most  of  the  banks 
that  have  been  established  in  that  country  have  numerous  bodies  of  partners. 
The  Bank  of  Scotland  was  founded  in  1695,  and  the  Royal  Bank  in  1727, 
since  which  time  about  30  other  establishments  have  been  formed  for  the 
issue  of  notes.  Owing  partly  to  the  superior  stability  derived  from  their 
extensive  proprietary,  but  more,  perhaps,  to  the  less  risk  attending  the 
business  of  banking  in  Scotland,  bankruptcies  have  been  very  rare  among 
the  Scotch  banks.  They  have  long  enjoyed  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the 
pubUc;  and,  from  their  receiving  small  sums  (10/.)  as  deposits,  and  paying 
interest  upon  them  at  about  1  per  cent,  below  the  market  rate,  they  have 
contributed  much  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  economy,  and  to  increase  accumula- 
tion. One-pound  notes  were  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Scotland  in  1704;  and 
their  issue  has  been  thence  continued  to  the  present  day,  the  act  prohibiting 
their  circulation  in  England  not  having  extended  to  Scotland.  For  many 
years  past  very  little  gold  coin  has  been  seen  in  Scotland.  The  Scotch 
oanks  make  their  advances  partly  by  discount  of  bills,  and  partly  by  what 
are  termed  cash  accounts,  or  cash  credits.  The  latter  is  a  very  convenient 
method  of  issue.  A  cash  account  is  a  credit  given  by  a  bank  to  an  indi- 
vidual for  a  certain  sum,  which  he  may  draw  out  wholly  or  partially  as  he 
pleases,  replacing  it  in  the  same  way,  being  charged  interest  only  on  the 
portion  he  withdraws.  The  Scotch  banks  draw  on  London  at  20  days' 
date. 
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Iriih  Banii.  —  Tha  Bank  of  Ireland  was  eatablubed  in  1783,  uid  the  same 
reatriction  ej  to  the  number  of  partners  in  other  banks  that  fonnerty  prevailed 
in  England  was  enacted  in  its  favour.  Owing  to  that  and  other  cauaen  the 
bankruptcies  of  private  banks  have  been  more  frequent  in  Ireland  than  in 
England.  In  1831  this  restriction  was  repealed,  as  respects  all  parts  of  the 
country  more  than  SO  Irish  miles  from  Dublin.  Since  that  period  several 
banking  companies,  with  large  bodies  of  partners,  have  been  set  on  foot  in 
different  parts  of  the  country :  of  these,  the  Provincial  Bank,  founded  on  the 
Scotch  model,  is  among  the  most  flourishing.  I^e  charter  of  the  Bank  (A 
Ireland  expires  in  IS38.     The  Irish  as  well  as  the  Scotch  banks  issue  notes 

for  ij: 


Account  of  the  Amount  of  the  Notes  of  the  Bonk  of  England  in  Circulation,  of 
the  DepouU  in  the  Hands  of  the  Bulk,  of  all  Securities  held  by  th«  Bulk,  of 
Bullion  in  her  CoCfim,  and  of  the  Rert  or  Surplus  Capital  of  the  Bank,  on  the 
lot  Day  of  February  in  each  of  the  following  Years. 


itUSi 


COHHIIICB. 
Amoniit  of  NoMt.  Aa.  —  cmMnml 


Sl« 


A«count  of  the  Amount  of  Bank  of'  England  Note*  and  Bank  PoM  Bllli  in  CSx- 
eulation  on  the  undermentioned  Dajs  ;  diMinguishing  the  Bank  Poet  BUli,  with 
the  Aggregate  of  the  whole. 


>UN«. 

B-kPMfni^ 

T«L 

Auiputat. . 

i^ 

sa 

BBS 

Quarterlr  Average  of  the  Weekly  Liabilitie*  and  Aneti  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
ttmn  June  SOtfa,  to  Sept.  SSd,  1835,  publUhed  punuaot  to  Act  Sft4  Will.  4. 


LUbUllW. 

m^                  1 

SSSS"   ."    :        'i5;fe 

SeoirlUa 

w. 

3t,1i9,000 

BivK  or  laltAHO.  —  Retuni  of  the  Amount  of  the  Note*  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
(including  Bank  PoM  Billi)  in  Circulation  at  the  undermentioned  Periods  — 
(Ai/j.  F^,  No.  435.  Sen.  1834.) 


ISM    JuntT.    . 

IftH    Jiniurrt 

SSI,;'; 

Join  Stock  Bima.  —  Account  of  the  aggregMe  Amount  of  Note«  cimilartd  in 
En^uid  and  Wale*,  by  Prinite  Bankm  and  by  Jainl  Stock  Banks,  and  their 
Brancbeii  diuinguiihing  PriTate  from  Jmnt  Slock  Banki,  between  the  SSth  of 
June,  1834.  and  IKIh  of  September,  1835 ;  Mled  for  each  Quarter  of  the  Year, 


*.  direet«l  by  3  A  4  Will.  4.  c.  83.  _  (  Ari  Ap^.  No.  4«. 

Sew.  IB35.  4e.) 

rnnoBHU. 

MxSHckBHU.           1                      T«k.                      1 

The  circulation  of  notes  \a  Scotland  ma;  at  present  amount  to  about 
4,000,000/.  Id  the  carl;  ptut  of  1826  it  amounted  3,309,088/.,  of  which 
£,079,344/.  were  under  i.,  and  i;e89,838/,  tl.  and  upwards. 
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2.  Weights  and  Measures.  —  The  inconyenience  attending  the  use 
of  weights  and  measures  of  the  same  denomination,  but  of  different 
magnitudes,  was  early  remarked ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  country  in  which 
efforts  have  not  been  made  to  reduce  them  to  the  same  uniform  system. 
Numerous  acts  of  parliament  have  been  passed  having  this  object  in  view, 
and  enjoining  the  use  oit  the  same  weights  and  measures  under  very  severe 
penalties.  But,  owing  to  the  inveteracy  of  ancient  customs,  and  the  difficulty 
of  enforcing  the  new  regulations,  these  statutes  have  always  had  a  very 
limited  influence,  and  tlie  greatest  diversity  has  continued  to  prevail,  except 
in  lineal  measures.  But  the  statute  5  Geo.  4.  cap.  74.  seems  to  have  at  length 
effected  what  former  statutes  had  failed  of  accomplishing.  It  is,  perhaps, 
indebted  for  its  success,  in  this  respect,  to  the  limited  nature  of  the  changes 
which  it  introduced.  It  made  no  alteration  in  the  lineal  measures  previously 
in  use ;  neither  did  it  affect  the  previously  existing  system  of  weights.  The 
measureH  of  capacity  are  the  only  ones  which  it  changed.  The  wine  gaUon 
formerly  contained  231  cubic  inches,  and  the  ale  gallon  282 ;  but  these  have 
been  both  superseded  by  the  imperial  gallon,  which  contains  277^  cubic 
inches. 

Our  ancient  historians  tell  us  that  a  new,  or  rather  a  revised,  standard  of 
lineal  measure  was  introduced  by  Henry  I.,  who  ordered  that  the  ulna  or 
ancient  ell,  which  corresjjonds  to  the  modem  yard,  should  be  maHe  of  the 
exact  length  of  his  own  arm,  and  that  the  other  measures  of  length  should 
be  raised  upon  it.  This  stamdard  has  been  maintained  without  any  sensible 
variation,  in  1742,  the  Royal  Society  had  a  yard  made,  from  a  very  careful 
comparison  of  the  standard  ells  or  \ards  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  Vll.  and 
Elizabeth,  kept  at  the  Exchequer.  In  1758  an  exact  copy  was  made  of  the 
Royal  Society's  yard  ;  and  this  copy  having  been  examined  by  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  reported  by  them  to  be  equal  to  the  standard 
yard,  it  was  marked  as  such.  Ihis  identical  yard  is  declared  by  the  act 
6  Geo.  4.  cap.  74.  to  be  the  standard  of  lineal  measure  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
provision  is  made  in  the  act  for  its  recovery,  in  the  event  of  its  being  lost,  by 
declaring  that  its  length  is  to  that  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  the 
latitude  of  London  as  36  to  39*  1393  mches. 


1.  Lineal  Metuun,  deduced  from  the  Standard  Yard. 

Inches. 

1 

LinJu. 

7-92 

1 

Feet 

18 

1-515 

1 

Yardc 

36 

4 '545 

3 

1 

Pole  or  Perch. 

198 

25 

16^ 

5J 

1 

ChaliM. 

792 

100 

66 

22 

4 

1 

Furlong 

7,920 

1,000 

660 

220 

40 

10 

1 

Mile. 

63,360 

8,000 

5,280 

1,760 

320 

80 

8 

1 

Among  mechanics,  the  inch  is  usually  divided  into  eighths ;  but  in  scientific 
investigations  it  is  mostly  divided  into  tenths,  hundredths,  &c.  A  degree  of  the 
equator  contains  69'15  English  miles.  The  English  foot  «  *3048  metres  of 
France  »  *984  feet  of  Berlin  »  1 064  feet  of  Hamburgh  «  '927  feet  of  Lisbon 
B  '972  Rhinelaud  feet  -  -8727  feet  of  Russia  »  1*078  feet  of  Spain  «  •9638 
iatC  of  Vienna,  &e. 
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Si^tTfitial  Mionn,  deduced  ttma  the  SUndard  Yard. 


I.^« 

Unlu. 

65-796 

1 

F«t. 

144 

8-295 

» 

Tirdi. 

1896 

90-661 

9 

1 

Poleorftmh. 

39,S04 

685 

878* 

30i 

1 

a«i«. 

637,364 

1,000 

4,356 

484 

16 

1 

Rdi. 

1,568,160 

35,000 

10,890 

I, SI  8 

40 

H 

I      Atr. 

6,878,640 

100,000 

48,560 

4,840 

160 

10 

4         1 

The  Imperial  acre  iitothe  Scutch  acre  aa  1  to  1-361,  and  tbe  Irisb,  or  plantation, 
aoKoonlaiailaerearoadiaiidlSAIipolni  hence  30^  Irish  are  equal  to  49  Imperial 
■area,  or  the  Imperial  acre  ii  to  the  Iriih  acre  u  t  to  1  -68.  One  Imperial  aare  >• 
-4046  hectare!  of  Franoe  "  1  -561  morgen  of  Fruiaia  —   'T035  Joch  of  AuMria,  &c 

%  Itimrtt  of  CofUoty Imptriid  Liqitid  and  Dty  Utanrt,  deduced  fivm  the 

Standanl  Gallon,  oontainiog  10  Iba.  Weight  of  Diitilled  Water,  at  tbe  temperattire 
of  6S°,  Barometer  30  Inchea. 


11 

i 
i 

i! 

i 

i 

E 

1 

Sot. 

8-665 

1 

1 
1 

lb..  ,i 

35 

659 

< 

1 

i 

n 

69 

318 

• 

3 

1 

i 

"  i 

5 

138 

637 

16 

4 

2 

1 

10 

377 

374 

" 

8 

■i 

2 

1 

JO 

5S4 

54»|       64 

16 

8 

4 

9 

• 

— 

80 

i-ann 

8318 

191 

256 

64 

33 

16 

8 

, 

1 

3K) 

51347 

8873 

763 

1024 

256 

12S      61 

M 

16       4  1     1 

640 

10169, 

17745 

526 

2048 

512 

S56|  198  i  64  1  32  1     8  1     3 

1 

The  old  wine  gallon  oontained  331,  and  the  old  ale  gallon  388,  oibie  inchei. 
The  dimeniion*  of  the  Imperial  buihel  are  —  the  outer  diameter  19j  inches.  theiuneT 
diameter  18}  inehea,  and  the  depth  B*  inchea.  Ilia  Wincheiter  buahei,  vhich  used 
to  be  the  meat  common  mcanire  for  corn  in  England,  contained  2,150-43  cubic 
inchea,  bdng  about  ^  part  len  than  the  Imperial  buihel.  The  quarter  of  8 
budiela  ttandaid  meanire  -  3-907  hectolitres  of  France  i^  5-29  buiheli  of  Berlin 
—  3-76  buahali  of  Hamburgh  »  4-788  metieD  of  Vienna  —  1-45  chMverU  of 
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3.  Meaturet  of  WeigM.  —  TVoy  Weight,  deduced  from  the  Standard  Troj  Pound  of 

5,760  grains. 


Troy  Oraiiu. 

Dwts. 

24 

1 

Ouncec  ■ 

480 

20 

1 

Found. 

5,760 

240 

12 

1 

Gold,  nlver,  platina,  jewels,  &c  are  weighed  by  troy  weight.  It  is  likewise  used 
in  ascertaining  the  strength  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  other  philosophical  experi- 
ments, and  for  comparing  different  weights  with  each  other. 

The  pound  troy  =  373 '202  grammes  of  France  =  -755  lbs.  of  Amsterdam  = 
1-597  marcs  of  Berlin  «  -77  lbs.  of  Hamburgh  ^  -3732  kilognunmes  (French) 
mm  '9116  lbs.  of  Russia  »  1-622  marcs  of  Spain  =»  1*33  marcs  of  Vienna,  &c 

A  carat  is  a  weight  of  4  troy  grains.  When  this  term  is  applied  to  gold,  it 
denotes  its  degree  of  fineness.  Any  quantity  of  gold  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into 
24  parts  or  carats :  if  the  whole  mass  be  pure,  it  is  said  to  be  24  carats  fine ;  if  there 
be  23  parts  of  pure  metal  and  1  part  of  alloy,  it  is  called  gold  of  2S  carats  fine;  and 
so  on. 

Diamond  Weight, 

Diamonds  and  pearls  are  also  weighed  by  carats  of  4  grains ;  but  5  diamond 
grains  are  only  equal  to  4  troy  grains.  This  weight  is  nearly  the  same  all  orer  the 
globe,  —  1  oz.  troy  is  equal  to  150  diamond  carats. 

Apothecaries*  Weight, 

20  troy  grains  =  1  scruple. 

3  scruples  »  1  dram. 

8  drams  »  1  ounce. 

12  ounces  »  1  pound,  5,760  troy  grains. 

The  apothecaries*  pound  and  ounce  are  the  same  as  the  troy  pound  and  ounce, 
but  the  smaller  divisions  >ire  difiTerent.  This  weight  is  used  in  medical  prescriptions 
only. 

Apothecaries*  Fluid  Measure. 

=■                          -  0-0037  cub.  inch, 

a  1  fluid  dram,  0*2256       — 

n  1  fluid  ounce,  1  -8047       — 

-  1  fluid  pint,  28-8750       — 

«  1  gallon,  231-0000       — 

Avoirdupois  Weight, 
Deduced  from  the  Imperial  Standard  Pound  of  7,000  Troy  Grains. 


1  fluid  minim 
60  fluid  minims 

8  fluid  drams 
16  fluid  ounces 

8  fluid  pints 


IV.,  o™... 

Draint. 

Ounces. 

27-34375 

1 

Pounds. 

437-5 

16 

1 

Stones. 

7,000 

256 

16 

1 

Quarters. 

98,000 

3,584 

224 

14  1          1 

Hundred 
Weights. 

196,000 

7,168 

448 

28  1          2 

1 

Ton. 

.        784,000 

28,627 

1,792 

112  1          8 

4 

1 

15,680,000 

573,440 

35,840 

'2,240 

160 

80 

20 

1 

4 
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The  statute  5  Bt  6  Will.  4.  cap.  63.  enacts,  that  all  articles  sold  by  wdght  are  to 
be  sold  by  avoirdupois  weight,  except  gold,  silver,  platina,  diamonds,  or  other 
precious  stones,  which  may  be  sold  by  troy  weight ;  and  drugs,  whidi,  wh^tn  told  6y 
retail,  may  be  sold  by  apothecaries*  weight.  The  stone  is  in  aU  cases  to  consist  of 
14  ]t».  avoirdupois,  the  cwt.  of  8  such  stones,  and  tlie  ton  of  SO  such  cwts. 

The  pound  avoirdupois  »  453*544  grammes  of  France  »  •97  lbs.  of  Berlin  m 
•908  lbs.  of  Copenhagen  »  '9363  lbs.  of  Hamburgh  « *50196  kilogrammes  (  French) 
-  1*11  lbs.  of  Russia  »  -8097  lbs.  of  Vienna,  &c 

Brtad  and  Flour  fFei^kt. 

4  lbs.  5J  ounces  avoirdupois         b         1  quarter  loaf. 
6  lbs.  11  ouuces      ditto  «         1  half  peck  ditta 

17  lbs  6  ounces         ditto  «         1  peck  loaf. 

Note.  —  A  peck  of  flour  is  14  lbs.  ;  a  bushel  of  flour  is  56  lbs. ;  a  boll  140  Ibe. 
A  sack,  or  S  bushels,  is  280  lbs.,  or  2^  cwL  avoirdupois. 

Hay  and  Straw  Weight, 

S6  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  straw  cs  1  truss. 

56  lbs.       ditto        of  old  hay  a  1  truss. 

60  lbs.       ditto        of  new  b  1  truss. 

36  trusses  -^  1  load. 

Hence  a  load  of  straw  weighs  1 1|  cwt.  ;  a  load  of  old  hay  1 8  cwt. ;  a  load 
of  new  hay  1 9|  cwt   avoirdupois. 

By  act  36  Geo.  3.  cap.  88.,  each  tr*i8s  of  hay,  sold  between  31st  of  August  in  any 
year  and  1st  of  June  in  the  succeeding  year,  must  weigh  56  lbs.  ;  and  every  tra« 
of  hay  sold  between  1st  of  June  and  31st  of  August,  being  new  hay  of  the  summer's 
grass  of  that  year,  shall  weigh  60  lbs.  But  by  the  act  5  &  6  Will.  4.  cap.  63.  all 
local  and  customary  measures  are  abolished. 

ight, 

■3  1  wey. 

■■  1  sack. 

—  1  last. 

A  pack  of  wool  is  12  score,  or  240  lbs.  avoirdupois.  In  Gloucestershire,  15  lbs. 
made  a  stone  of  wool ;  while  in  Hertfordshire  the  stone  was  only  12  lbs. ;  but,  as 
already  stated,  these  local  weights  are  now  abolished. 

3.  Roads.  —  Highways  of  one  sort  or  another  must,  of  course,  exist  in 
every  country  emerged  from  barbarism ;  but  in  England,  the  statute  2^3 
Philip  and  Mary,  c.  8.,  is  the  first  legislative  enactment  in  which  a  r^ular 
provision  was  made  for  the  repair  of  the  roads.  At  common  law  every 
parish  was  bound  to  keep  the  roads  that  intersect  it  in  good  serviceable 
condition.  But  until  the  epoch  now  mentioned,  this  duty,  not  being  devolved 
upon  any  particular  person,  was  very  much  neglected.  The  preamble 
to  the  act  of  Philip  and  Mary  declares,  that  the  roads  were  tedious  and 
noisome  to  travel  on,  and  dangerous  to  passengers  and  carriages ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  enacts  that  in  every  parish  two  surveyors  of  the  highways  shall  be 
annually  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  in  vestry  assembled,  and  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  all  parbhes  shall  be  obliged,  according  to  their  respective  ability, 
to  provide  labourers,  carriages,  tools,  &c.,  for  four  days  each  year,  to  work 
upon  the  roads  under  the  orders  of  the  surveyors.  This  system,  though  in 
many  respects  very  defective,  was  histly  regarded  at  the  time  :is  a  sery  great 
improvement.  The  great  lines  ot  road  have,  indeed,  been  long  exempted 
from  its  operation ;  but  the  construction,  repair,  and  police  of  the  cross  or 
parish  roads  through  England  continue  to  this  day  to  be  regulated  on  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  above  act. 

The  plan  of  making  and  repairing  roads  by  contributions  of  forced  labour, 
though  established  in  most  other  European  countries  as  well  as  England,  is. 


Wool  ] 

Weight. 

7  lbs.  avoirdupois 

» 

1  dove. 

6^  tods 

14  lbs.  or  2  cloves 

a 

1  stone. 

2    weys 

2  stones 

83 

1  tod. 

12    sacks 
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in  all  respects,  one  of  the  worst  that  can  be  imagined.  Its  defects  were  long 
since  perceived,  and  individuals  subject  to  such  contribution  were  allowed  to 
compound  with  the  surveyors  on  payment  of  certain  rates.  This  system  is 
now,  however,  wholly  abandoned.  In  1835  the  laws  relating  to  cross  or 
parish  roads  in  England  were  consolidated  by  the  statute  5  &  6  Will.  4.  c.  50. 
This  act  authorises  the  surveyor,  appointed  by  the  vestry,  to  levy  a  rate  on 
the  parish,  on  the  basis  of  the  assessment  for  the  poor ;  and  it  further 
authorises  the  rate-payers,  if  a  majority  of  them  shall  see  fit,  to  divide 
among  themselves  the  carnage  of  the  materials  for  the  repair  of  the  roads, 
being  paid  for  such  work  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices.  Hence,  the  rate- 
payers who  now  engage  to  work  upon  the  roads  are  as  much  voluntary  con- 
tractors as  if  they  belonged  to  another  part  of  the  country,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  assessment.  The  surveyors  are  elected  for  a  year,  and  may 
either  be  paid  or  not.  A  number  of  parishes  may  unite  and  appoint  a 
district  surveyor;  and  in  populous  parishes,  or  those  having  more  than 
5,000  inhabitants,  a  board  may  be  appointed  for  the  superintendence  and 
repair  of  the  highways.  Every  highway  leading  to  any  market  town  must 
be  20  feet  wide  at  least ;  and  every  public  horseway  8  feet  at  least.  The 
justices  may,  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  or  district,  increase  the  width  of 
any  highway  they  reckon  too  narrow,  to  the  breadth  of  30  feet,  but  not  more. 
Directions  are  also  given  for  the  setting  up  of  sign-posts,  milestones,  &c. 

This  system  has  some  good  and  some  defective  points.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  inasmuch  as  the  surveyor  is  appointed  by  the  vestry,  or  principal 
inhabitants  in  a  parish,  by  whom  also  the  rate  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  the  roads  must  be  principally  paid,  that  they  will  be  anxious  to 
select  the  best  individual,  to  proscribe  every  useless  expense,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  allowing  the  roads  to  get  into  a  bad  state.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  business  of  road-making  requires  considerable  scientific  skill 
and  practical  experience;  and  the  roads  of  one  parish  ought  to  be  so 
combined  with  those  of  others  as  to  form  part  of  a  consentaneous  system. 
But  the  parochial  surveyors  are  mostly  very  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of 
their  business,  of  the  principles  of  which  they,  in  general,  know  nothing;  and, 
from  the  want  of  any  combined  system,  the  roads  in  one  parish  are  frequently 
very  good,  while  those  uniting  with  them,  in  the  adjoining  parishes,  may  be 
very  bad.  It  is  easier,  however,  to  point  out  defects  than  to  suggest  any 
efficient  remedy.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  would  be,  to 
provide  for  the  uniting  ot  parishes  into  districts  of  considerable  extent ;  and 
to  restrict  the  choice  of  surveyors  to  persons  who  had  been  found  qualified, 
upon  examination  by  competent  authority,  to  undertake  the  duty. 

The  system  established  by  the  act  of  Philip  and  Mary  was  improved  and 
consolidated  by  acts  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  1.,  and  for  a 
time  answered  pretty  well.  But  the  great  increase  of  wealth  and  population 
that  took  place  during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  having 
led  to  a  great  increase  of  travelling,  and  the  employment  of  many  pack- 
horses,  wheel-carriages,  &c.,  the  old  system  was  found  to  be  quite  inadequate 
for  the  keeping  up  and  repair  of  the  great  roads,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
London.  In  consequence,  a  new  plan  for  raismg  a  revenue  for  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  the  roads,  by  imposing  tolls,  payable  at  toll-gates 
(called  turnpikes),  was  introduced  by  the  act  of  26  Charles  2.  c.  1.,  which 
imposed  tolls  on  all  travellers  by  the  Great  Northern  Road  passing  through 
Hertfordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Huntingdonshire.  This  system,  how- 
ever, was  for  a  lengthen^  period  exceedingly  unpopular ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763  that  turnpike  roads  began  to  be  extended  to 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  the  means  of  internal  communication 
began,  in  consequence,  to  be  signally  improved.  The  turnpike  roads  of 
England  and  Wales  extend,  at  present,  to  the  distance  of  above  23,000 
miles  I 
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The  usual  method  in  constructing  a  turnpike  road  is  to  place  it,  if  it  be 
only  for  a  short  distance,  under  the  management  of  a  set  of  trustees ;  but  if 
its  length  be  considerable,  it  is  usually  placed  under  the  management  of 
various  sets  of  trustees,  each  set  being  intrusted  with  the  care  of  a  certain 
portion.  The  trustees  are  appointed  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  in  general 
consist,  not  merely  of  the  proprietors  of  the  estates  through  and  contiguous 
to  which  the  road  passes,  but  also  of  the  principal  farmers  and  roost  opulent 
tradesmen  in  the  vicinity.  All  details,  with  respect  to  the  construction  and 
repair  of  turnpike  roads,  are  committed  to  the  care  of  surveyors,  appointed 
by  and  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  trustees. 

The  trustees  may  borrow  money  on  security  of  the  tolls  and  other  revenues 
under  their  control.  By  this  means  they  are  enabled  to  complete,  without 
delay,  an  undertaking  that  it  mi^ht  otherwise  be  impossible  to  accomplish  for 
many  years.  This  expedient  is,  m  consequence,  oflen  resorted  to.  Most  trusts 
are,  indeed,  largely  indebted.  Exclusive  of  a  large  amount  of  floating  debt, 
the  debt  secured  by  mortgage  of  tolls,  &c.  on  the  turnpike  roads  of  England 
amounted,  in  1829,  to  5,578,815/.  I 

This  system  has  some  very  obvious  defects.  The  trustees  are  too 
numerous,  and  seldom  act  on  any  well-considered  systematic  principle  :  they 
too  often  appoint  incompetent  surveyors;  their  accounts  are  not  subjected 
to  any  examination,  nor  do  they  act  under  any  sufficient  responsibility  ;  and, 
owing  to  the  number  of  trusts  on  the  same  road,  it  is  frequentlv,  in  different 
parts,  in  a  very  different  state  of  repair.  Sir  Henry  Parnell  has  suggested 
means  for  obviating  these  defects.  Of  these,  the  principal  seem  to  be  the 
obliging  of  the  trustees  to  select  by  ballot  a  small  committee  from  among 
themselves,  to  whom  the  management  of  the  revenue  and  all  that  belongs  to 
the  trust,  including  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  surveyors,  should  be 
committed.  Sir  Henry  farther  suggests  that  all  sets  of  trustees  should  be 
obliged  to  forward  statements  of  their  accounts  and  proceedings  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Land  Revenue,  who  should  be  authorised  to  appoint 
engineers  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  in  some  degree  to 
control  the  management  of  the  different  trusts.  The  carrying  of  some  such 
suggestions  into  effect  would,  no  doubt,  be  in  various  respects  an  improve- 
ment on  the  existing  system.  But  we  should,  notwithstanding,  be  extremely 
jealous  of  any  plan  that  tended  to  bring  the  management  of  the  turnpike 
roads  under  the  control  of  any  single  board.  Such  a  plan  would  most 
likely  lead  to  the  improvement  of  the  great  lines  of  road,  and  we  should  not 
object  to  its  being  applied  to  them.  But  if  a//  turnpike  roads  were  subjected 
to  such  control,  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  the  same  thing  that  has 
happened  in  France  would  happen  here;  that  is,  that  a  few  great  roads 
would  be  kept  in  good  order,  while  the  other  roads,  though  of  hardly  less 
importance,  would  be  comparatively  neglected. 

Slate  of  the  Roads.  —  Though  vastly  improved,  as  compared  with  their  con- 
dition about  the  middle  of  last  century,  when,  indeed,  they  were  in  various 
places  all  but  impracticable  for  wheeled  carriages,  many  of  the  turnpike  roads 
continued  down  to  a  very  late  period  to  be,  and  some  are  still,  in  a  very  bad 
state.  Recently,  however,  they  have  been  much  improved ;  and  a  few  have 
been  constructed  on  the  most  approved  principles.  The  road  from  London  to 
Holyhead  is  one  of  these,  and  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  It 
was  not  formed  under  the  superintendence  of  road  trustees,  but  of  parlia- 
mentary commissioners,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  employed  Mr.  Telford 
as  their  engineer.  But,  with  this  and  a  few  other  exceptions,  most  of  the 
existing  roads  are  far  from  being  in  the  state  that  might  be  expected,  and  in 
which,  indeed,  they  ought  to  be.  The  principal  defect  consists  in  their 
unevenness,  for,  instead  of  being  carried  round,  they  are,  even  where  the 
distance  saved  is  nothing  or  but  inconsiderable,  mostly  carried  over  hills. 
Besides  this  defect,  "  the  breadth  of  a  road  is  seldom  defined  to  a  regular 
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number  of  feet,  by  straight  and  regular  boundari^,  sudi  as  fences,  foot- 
paths, mounds  of  earth,  or  side  channels.  The  transverse  section  of  the  sur- 
face when  measured  is  rarely  to  be  found  of  a  regular  convexity.  The  surface 
of  all  the  roads,  until  within  a  few  years,  was  every  where  cut  into  deep  ruts; 
and  even  now,  since  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  road  works,  though  the 
surface  is  smoother,  the  bed  of  materials  which  forms  it  is  universally  so  thin, 
that  it  is  weak  and,  consequently,  exceedingly  imperfect.  Drainage  is 
neglected ;  high  hedges  and  trees  are  allowed  to  intercept  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  wind  in  drying  the  roads ;  and  many  roads,  by  constantly  carrying 
away  the  mud  from  them  for  a  number  of  years,  have  been  sunk  below  the 
level  of  the  adjoining  fields,  so  that  they  are  always  wet  and  damp,  and 
extremely  expensive  to  keep  in  order,  owing  to  the  rapid  decay  of  the 
materials  laid  upon  them."* 

The  following  rules  for  the  construction  of  roads  have  been  deduced  from 
the  treatise,  now  referred  to,  of  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  on  roads,  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  the  most  complete  and  able  work  hitherto  pubUshed  on  this  im- 
portant department  of  national  economy : — 1st,  Where  practicable,  an  even  line 
should  be  always  selected ;  and,  where  it  is  departed  from,  the  acclivity  should 
not,  if  possible,  exceed  1  foot  in  35  or  40.  2dly,  The  road  should  be  made 
of  a  regular  uniform  width,  and  properly  fenced  off,  3dly,  A  road  which 
is  likely  to  be  much  used,  particularly  by  heavy  carriages,  should  always 
be  constructed  with  a  foundation  or  bottoming  of  large  stones,  laid  in  the 
form  of  a  pavement,  over  which  should  be  spread  a  thick  covering  of  stones, 
broken  small.  4thly,  The  surface  of  the  roads  should  be  uniform,  smooth, 
and  convex.  And  5thly,  The  road  should  be  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  ground,  and  kept  thoroughly  dry  by  proper  drains,  having 
sufficient  outlets  for  their  water. 

1.   Summary  Statements  as  to  the  Turnpike  Roads,  and  other  Highways,  of  England 
and  Wales  in  1812,  181S,  and  1814.  —(Par/.  Paper,  No.  431.  Sess.  2818.) 


Length  of  the  pabllc  hlghvay*  otcd  tag  wheeled^  car 

tiafie» :  — 
Length  of  pared  atreets  and  turnpikes 
Lfstgth  of  all  other  highway* 


Total  length  of  (be  public  high  ways 
Estimated  Ti' 


•    114.864  mUc*. 
value  of  labour  pcarftmned  in  kind     • 


Amount  of  compositiaa  vaaatj  paid  tat  laboor 

Amount  of  rates  levied       •  -  . 

Amount  of  money  expended  in  lav  and  other 
occasioned  by  presentments 

Total  expenditure  In  labour  and  otoney    • 


181S. 


r.  p.  v. 


19,7W 
95,065 


1  99 
%  37 


L.        t.    d. 

515,508    4  10^ 


S71,51S    9  10^ 


670,753  18     14 


81,499     1     4| 


l,34.'i,674    4    0 


1813. 

1814. 

M.  r.  r.   Y. 

19,74fi  3  37  4 
95,104  4  11  8 

M.   r.  r. 

19,791  4  85 
96,145  7  9 

Y. 

L.       s.    d. 

539,581  10  4^ 

551,841  5 

d. 

4  X 

876,947  6  11 

887,059  0 

4| 

613.604  8  0% 

681,504  18 

H 

86,853  14  4i 

85,700  3 

oi 

1,414,350  4  \0\ 

1,454,503  9 

lOi 

2.   Summary  Statements  as  to  the  Turnpike  Roads  of  England  and  Wales  in  1829. 

—  {Pari,  Paper,  No.  703.  Sess.  1833.) 


Length  of  tnmplke  roads       ..... 
Number  of  turnpike  trutti       .... 
Actsof  parliament  passed  .... 

Toll  gates  .... 

Debu       ..... 

Income  in  1889. 
Income  ttma  tolls       ... 
_—  paridt  compositions  received 

— —  nne«       •  •  ... 

— .  incidenul  causes       ... 

Rente  of  toll  gates  and  parldi  oompesitians  due,  butl  Tolls 
unpaid       ...  .    J  Parish  compositions 

Total  bicomc  fin- the  year       .  .  .  . 


miles  19,798 

1,119 

3,783 

4,871 

1.7,304,803 


1.1,309,014 

159,915 

888 

38,648 

39^18 

7,884 


L  1,455,891 


•    Treatise  on  Roads,  by  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  Bart,  M.  P.,  p.  27. 

f  It  is  probable,  though  we  are  not  quite  certain  of  the  fact,  that  these  are  com- 
puted, not  actually  measured,  lengths.  They  cannot,  however,  differ  materially 
from  the  true  measurement. 

\  This  was  mostly  expended  on  the  cross  or  parish  roads. 
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Statement  of  Roads  in  England  and  Wales'— eoniinued. 


Expcnditiuc  in  1«S9. 

Intaratt  Mid  «a  mortfface  debt       .... 

MaaiuU  lafaoar  .... 

Tmib  labour,  Improrcmcnts,  materials,  and  contracts 

Land  purcbaaed,  or  damaso  paid  for  in  getting  matcfiala       .... 

Ropain  to  toll  bouaes,  gates  Ice.  •  •  •  - 

Sauries  to  cierlo.  surT^ori,  law  UIU,  printing,  advcTtfaing,  ■tatieaetv,  and  incidental  ehaijiat 

PaTnicnti  cainpri«lnc  part  of  the  debts  or  accounts  of  former  jean,  dkc.  (as  deducted  from  the  ac- 
counts deUTered  to  the  derk  of  the  peace)       .  .  -  ... 

The  cross  expenditure  for  the  year  1SS9,  as  delivered  to  the  darit  of  the  peace  by  the  dcrlts  of  the 
roads       ...  .... 

Interest  not  brought  Into  cherge  in  the  aocoonto  detlTOCd  to  the  derk  of  the  peace,  but  included  in 
the  currant  ezpenditnxa  ...  ... 

The  nect  eonent  czpenditnre  ot  the  tereral  turnpike  road  tnisto  for  the  jeir  18f9 

Bipendlture  ebote  income       ....  . ^J 44,»77 


'.  S36,fii9 
303,173 
57f),S57 

63,968 
196,0S5 

S4S,757 
65,S71 


l,499,.'i68 


Scotch  Roads, — The  principal  roads  in  Scotland  are  turnpike  roads,  and  the 
acts  in  relation  to  them  are  similar  to  those  of  England ;  "  but  in  consequence 
of  the  excellent  materials  which  abound  in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
greater  skill  and  science  of  Scotch  trustees  and  surveyors,  they  are  superior 
to  the  turnpike  roads  of  England.** —  (Pamell,  p.  313.) 

The  provision  for  repairing  roads  and  bridges  in  Scotland  ori^nall^  con- 
sisted, as  in  England,  of  the  compulsory  or  statute  labour  of  the  inhabitants, 
with  their  horses,  carts,  &c.,  for  three  days  before  and  three  days  after  harvest. 
And  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  it  was  enacted  (5  G.  1.  c.  30.),  that  in  the 
event  of  the  statute  labour  not  being  sufficient  for  the  repair  of  the  highways, 
an  assessment,  not  exceeding  ^  per  cent,  on  the  valued  rent,  might  be 
imposed  on  landed  property  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  administration 
of  ail  highways  that  are  not  turnpike  roads,  or  included  under  the  modern 
county  acts,  is  committed,  by  the  old  law  of  Scotland,  to  the  justices  of  the 
peace  and  the  commissioners  of  supply  —  that  is,  to  the  justices  and  the 
proprietors  of  lands  worth  100/.  Scotch,  and  upwards,  of  valued  rent.  Two 
general  meetings  of  these  justices  and  commissioners  are  held  yearly  in  each 
county,  for  the  regulation  of  all  matters  concerning  the  highways.  The 
meetings  are  empowered  *'  to  set  down  a  particular  list  of  highways,  bridges, 
and  ferries  within  their  bounds,  and  to  divide  the  parishes  of  the  said  bounds, 
as  they  lie  nearest  to  the  several  highways  to  be  repaired,  and  as  they 
may  have  the  most  equal  burdens;  and  to  appoint  such  of  their  number, 
or  others,  overseers  of  such  parts  and  portions  of  the  said  highways  as  are 
most  convenient  and  nearest  to  their  ordinary  residence ;  and  to  nominate 
such  of  their  number  as  they  see  fit  to  survey  and  give  an  account  of  the 
highways,  bridges,  and  ferries,  unto  the  rest ;  with  powers  to  them  to  appoint 
meetings,  from  time  to  time,  till  the  survey,  list,  and  division  of  the  said 
highways  be  closed."  —  (Act,  1669,  c.  10.) 

But  since  1750  this  system  has  been  much  modified.  At  that  period,  the 
roads  of  Scotland  were  in  the  most  wretched  state  imaginable,  being,  in  fact, 
in  most  places,  mere  horse-paths,  and  these  practicable  only  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  After  the  country  began  to  improve,  and  wealth  to 
increase,  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  more  efficient  system  for  the  repair 
of  the  roads  became  obvious.  In  consequence,  acts  of  parliament  were 
obtained,  authorising  the  formation  of  the  turnpike  roads,  and  regulating  the 
amount  of  toll  to  be  charged  on  those  using  them.*  Since  then,  also,  most 
of  the  Scotch  counties  have  obtained  local  acts,  by  which  the  statute  labour 
is  commuted  for  a  fixed  money  payment,  and  power  is  given  to  impose 
assessments  on  landed  property;  but  the  rates  of  commutation,  and  the 
maximum  of  assessment,  differ  in  different  counties.  By  these  acts  the 
administration  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  roads  is  vested  in  trustees.     The 

•  The  first  of  these  acts,  the  23  G.  2.  c.  17.,  was  passed  in  1750.  It  was  for  the 
repair  of  the  great  post  road  from  Douglas  Bridge  to  the  town  of  Haddington,  and 
thence  to  Ravenshaugh  Burn,  in  the  county  of  Haddington. 
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sheriff's  depute  and  substitute,  and  all  persons  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  are  appointed  trustees :  with  all  individuals,  and  their  eldest  sons, 
being  owners  of  estates  worth  100/.  Scotch  a  year,  and  upwards,  of  valued 
rent ;  one  guardian  or  trustee  of  all  minors  possessing  such  property ;  and 
the  provost  and  the  two  eldest  baillies  of  every  burgh.  The  act  usually 
divides  the  county  into  districts ;  the  trustees  residing  m  each  district  being 
appointed  to  manage  the  roads  contained  in  it. 

The  district  trustees,  at  their  meetings,  prepare  statements  and  estimates, 
which  are  laid  before  the  general  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  county. 

The  latter  have  power  to  order  an  assessment  to  be  made  on  the  occupiers 
of  lands,  not  exceeding  the  amount  prescribed  in  the  act. 

The  proceedings  of  the  trustees  of  the  districts,  at  their  meetings,  are 
subject  to  the  direction,  revision,  and  control  of  the  general  meetings. 

The  trustees  of  the  district  meetings  appoint  surveyors  of  the  ros^s  in  their 
districts,  with  salaries. 

Sufficient  powers  are  given  to  the  trustees  for  obtaining  land  and  materials, 
and  for  making,  widening,  and  repairing  roads,  and  buildmg  bridges. 

According  to  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  this  system  of  managing  the  highways 
has  the  following  advantages  over  the  English  system  of  parish  manage- 
ment ;  — 

"  J  St.  A  more  efficient  governing  authority  is  provided. 

**  2dly.  The  obstacle  to  a  uniform  and  efficient  management  of  the  roads, 
which  the  small  divisions  of  parishes  occasion,  is  obviated,  by  giving  the 
general  management  of  all  the  roads  of  a  county  to  the  general  meetings  of 
the  trustees. 

*'  3dly.  The  funds  for  maintaining  the  roads  are  derived  from  a  regular 
assessment  on  the  lands,  instead  of  by  statute  labour. 

**  4th ly.  The  surveyors  are  appointed  permanently,  and  with  fixed  salaries. 

"  The  experience  of  the  manner  in  which  the  new  Scotch  system  has 
worked  fully  establishes  its  great  superiority  over  the  old  Scotch  system, 
which  still  exists  in  some  counties,  and  over  the  English  parish  system ;  and 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  expedient  to  make  it  universal  in  Scotland, 
and  substitute  it  in  England  instead  of  the  English  system."  —  (P.  315.) 

It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  for  those  unacquainteid  with  the  country  to  imagine 
the  extraordinary  improvement  that  has  been  effected  in  the  roads  of  Scot- 
land within  the  last  half  century.  Many  of  them  have  been  planned  with 
great  skill ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  rugged,  uneven  surface 
of  the  country,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  level  than  the  English 
roads.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say,  that,  from  being  about  the  very  worst, 
the  roads  of  Scotland  have  become  about  the  very  best  of  any  in  the  world. 

Highland  Roads,  —  Besides  the  roads  constructed  in  Scotland  under  the 
system  now  described,  a  large  extent  of  excellent  road  has  been  formed, 
either  wholly  or  partly,  at  the  public  expense,  and  under  a  different  system 
of  supervision.  During  the  rebellion  of  1715  the  royal  troops  were  un- 
able, from  the  want  of  roads  and  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  country, 
to  advance  beyond  Blair  in  Athol ;  and,  to  obviate  this  inconvenience  m 
future,  government  soon  after  began  to  employ  part  of  the  troops  quartered 
in  Scotland  in  the  construction  of  military  roads  in  different  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  which,  when  finished,  extended  in  all  to  about  800  miles.  Un-. 
ludcily  they  were  not  well  planned :  being  for  the  most  part  carried,  wherever 
it  was  practicable,  direct  from  place  to  place,  they  were  necessarily  hilly,  and 
were,  also,  too  narrow.  About  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
it  became  a  question  whether  it  was  worth  while  for  government  to  continue 
to  defray  the  expense  of  keeping  these  roads  in  repair.  But,  though  it  waa 
ascertained  that  they  were  no  longer  of  any  material  use  as  military  roads, 
they  were  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  as  affording  a  means  of 
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communication ;  and  the  inquiries  then  set  on  foot  impressed  government 
with  a  conviction,  that  nothing  would  contribute  so  much  to  the  improvement 
of  the  Highlands  as  their  intersection  with  good  roads.  But,  this  being  an 
undertaking  that  exceeded  the  limited  means  of  the  proprietors  and  in- 
habitants, parliamentary  commissioners  were  appointed,  who  were  autho- 
rised to  decide  upon  the  roads  proper  to  be  constructed,  and  to  superintend 
their  execution;  the  public  agreeing  to  defray  half  the  cost  of  such  roads,  the 
other  half  being  defrayed  by  the  proprietors,  or  other  persons  benefited 
thereby.  The  measure  has  been  most  successful.  "  The  Highland  counties 
were  prompt  to  the  call,  in  contributing  their  quota.  The  whole  amount  of 
parliamentary  advances,  including  interest,  has  been  267,000/.,  and  the  county 
advances  214,000/. ;  they  being  only  liable  for  half  the  expense  of  making 
the  roads,  the  expense  of  general  management  falling  on  the  public.  About 
60,000/.  beyond  these  sums  have  been  defrayed  bv  individuals ;  so  that  about 
540,000/.  have  been  expended  upon  the  Highland  parliamentary  roads.  The 
length  of  new  roads  formed  by  this  joint  fund  has  been  875  miles,  and  the 
number  of  bridges  of  all  kinds  1,117.  With  the  exception  of  148  miles  in 
Argyle  and  Bute,  these  parliamentary  roads  lie  almost  wholly  in  Inverness- 
shire  and  the  northern  counties."  —  (Anderton*t  Highlands,  p.  60.^  The 
operations  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Telford  ;  and,  though  the  region  which  the 
roads  traverse  be  the  most  mountainous  and  rugged  in  the  empire,  they  have 
been  laid  out  with  so  much  skill  and  judgment,  that  the  acclivities  are  every 
where  moderate. 

Since  the  parliamentary  roads  were  undertaken,  a  large  portion  of  the  old 
military  roads  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair ;  but  neariy  300  miles 
of  them  are  still  kept  up.  In  1814  they  were  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  parliamentary  commissioners,  who  have  now  about  1,200  miles  of  road 
under  their  care.  The  total  charge  on  account  of  repairs,  &c.  amounts  to 
about  10,000/.  a  year. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  enumerate  the  advantages  that  have  resulted  from 
the  construction  of  these  roads.  They  have  done  more  than  anything  else 
that  could  have  been  done  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  Highlands.  — 

J  Vol.  I.  p.  311.)  The  proprietors  have  made  very  great  exertions  to  extend 
tie  advantages  of  improved  communication  to  districts  removed  from  the 
parliamentary  roads.  In  the  county  of  Sutherland  only,  about  350  miles  of 
road  have  been  constructed,  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  since  1810,  ex- 
clusive of  the  parliamentary  roads. 

Summary  Statements  as  to  the  Turnpike  Roads  of  Scotland  in  1829.  — {PktrL  Paper, 

No.  703.  Seas.  1833,  p.  176.) 

Lmgth  ortomplk*  roMb       •                          •    mlUs  3,6fi6 1  Debts                               ...  !„  1,495,062 

Numbrt  of  tumptk*  trwts       ...          19(>  I  Income  from  all  ionrcca       •                 .       .  1M7,A84 

AclsorparlUmcDt        ...          S)t  I  KxpoMliture       ....  181,0-<;g 

I  £xc«M  of  tncomt  above  cxpcndlton    •  6,&S6 

Irish  Roads,  —  The  roads  of  Ireland  are,  generally  speaking,  well  laid  out, 
and  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  This  result  is  ascrib^,  by  Sir  Henry  PamcU, 
to  the  abolition  of  the  old  system  of  statute  labour  in  1763,  and  the  placing 
of  the  construction  and  administration  of  roads  under  the  control  of  the 
grand  juries.  The  method  of  proceeding  is  as  follows  :  —  Any  person  who 
wishes  to  have  a  new  road  constructed,  presents  a  memorial  to  the  grand 
jury  at  the  assizes,  with  an  affidavit  of  Us  necessity.  A  deliberation  then 
takes  place  upon  the  subject,  and,  if  the  grand  jury  allow  the  presentment, 
the  road  is  either  made  or  repaired,  as  the  case  requires :  the  accounting 
presentment  is  sworn  to,  and  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  judge.  Mail 
coach  roads  are  determined  upon  by  the  postmaster-general,  and  the  ex- 
pense is  defrayed  by  a  tax  on  the  county.     The  money  for  other  roads  is 
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raised  by  a  baronial  tax,  each  barony  paying  the  expense  of  the  roads  within 
its  boundaries.  —  (  WakefieltTs  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  657.) 

Besides  the  roads  constructed  under  the  above  regulations,  a  considerable 
extent  of  road  has,  within  these  few  years,  been  constructed  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  at  the  public  expense,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works.  These  roads  are  said  to  have  been  productive  of 
the  best  effects ;  but  it  seems  unreasonable  that  those  through  whose  pro- 
perty they  pass,  and  who  are  principally  benefited  by  them,  should  contribute 
nothing  towards  the  expense  of  their  construction,  and  of  keeping  them  in 
repair. 

RAIL-ROADS. 

Exclusive  of  the  means  of  communication  by  the  common  roads  now 
described,  and  by  canals,  rail-roads  have  lately  engaged  a  large  share  of  the 

Cublic  attention,  and  will,  most  likely,  be  established,  at  no  distant  period, 
etween  idl  the  great  towns  of  the  empire,  —  where  the  ground  is  at  all 
practicable.  They  are  made  either  of  wood  or  iron ;  but  those  only  that  are 
made  of  the  latter  could  be  advantageously  constructed  in  this  country.  The 
friction  on  a  well-made  and  perfectly  level  rail -road,  having  iron  rails  on  which 
the  wheels  of  the  carriages  run,  is  only  from  one  seventh  to  one  tenth  part  of 
the  friction  on  one  of  the  best  made  of  the  common  roads ;  and  as  this  is  the 
only  resistance  to  be  overcome,  it  is  plain  that  a  horse  or  a  locomotive  engine 
will  draw  from  seven  to  ten  times  the  load  on  a  level  railway  that  it  could  on 
a  common  road.  But  any  deviation  from  a  perfectly  level  line  materially 
affects  this  result;  for  gravity  bein^  proportioned  to  the  load,  when  it  is 
brought  into  operation  by  the  carnage  having  to  be  moved  up  an  inclined 
plane,  its  resbtance  is  from  seven  to  ten  times  greater  than  upon  a  common 
road.  Hence  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  railways  that  they  should  be 
level,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible. 

Iron  rail-roads  began  to  be  constructed  soon  after  1797,  in  Shropshire,  and 
in  various  parts  of  South  Wales.  But  the  public  did  not  become  tully  aware 
of  their  vast  importance,  as  means  of  communication,  till  after  the  opening 
of  the  railways  between  Stockton  and  Darlington,  and  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool, but  especially  the  latter.  The  length  of  the  Liverpool  railway  is  31 
miles ;  and  tne  fact  that  passengers  were  regularly  conveyed  that  distance,  in 
carriages  drawn  by  locomotive  engines,  in  &om  \\  to  2  hours,  produced  an 
extraordinary  sensation.  The  advantages  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  ex- 
tension of  the  system  to  other  parts  of  the  country  have,  we  believe,  been  a 
good  deal  exaggerated.  But,  after  every  reasonable  deduction  has  been 
made  from  the  too  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  projectors  of  rail-road 
schemes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  new  era  has  commenced  in  travelling ; 
and  that,  wherever  the  ground  will  admit,  all  considerable  towns,  not  very 
remote  ftom  each  other,  or  which  have  an  extensive  intercourse,  will  be 
connected  by  railways. 

So  far  as  we  can  at  present  judge,  rail-roads  seem  to  be,  in  all  cases,  better 
suited  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  than  of  goods.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Henry  Parnell,  that  **  where  the  trade  is  altogether  a  deicendmg  one,  and 
water  scarce,  they  are  preferable  to  canals,  and  may  be  constructed  cheaper ; 
but  for  general  traffic  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  they  do  not  afford  an 
cheap  a  means  of  conveyance  as  canals."  —  (P.  107.) 

The  expense  of  rail-roads  depends  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
partly  on  the  purposes  for  which  they  arc  made.  Of  course  it  must  differ 
very  widely ;  and  while  in  some  instances  rail-roads  nave  been  constructed 
for  1,000/.  a  mile,  in  others  they  have  cost  above  30,000/. ! 

**  It  is  stated  in  tlie  Quarterly  Review  (No.  62.  p.  363.),  that  the  general 
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average  of  a  number  of  rail-roads,  some  tram-rails,  others  edge-rails,  some 
of  cast  iron,  others  of  wrought  iron,  of  upwards  of  500  miles  extent,  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  4,000/.  per  mile,  allowing  them  a  double  set  of  tracks ;  and 
the  writer  very  justly  remarks,  from  the  imperfections  of  these  old  rail-roads, 
we  may  extend  the  average  to  5,000/.  per  mile.  Mr.  Tredgold  estimates  the 
annual  repair  of  a  rail-road  at  557/.  per  mile. 

'*  Mr.  Stephenson  estimated  the  cost  of  making  the  rail-road,  now  in  pro- 
gress, firom  London  to  Birmingham  at  2,500,000/.,  or  21,756/.  per  mile; 
but  other  engineers  have  calculated  the  total  expense  at  about  3,500,000/., 
or  at  30,400f  per  mile. 

**  The  annual  expense  of  keeping  a  rail-road  in  repair  depends  much  upon 
the  velocity  with  which  the  waggons  are  drawn  over  it.  Mr.  Walker,  in  his 
Report  to  the  Directors  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Rail-road,  states 
that,  as  the  speed  with  engines  U  greater  than  with  horses,  the  injury  is 
greater  in  case  of  any  irregularity. 

*'  It  has  been  well  ascertained,  that  rail-roads  on  which  horses  are  em- 
ployed are  always  found  in  much  better  order  and  repair  than  those  on 
which  locomotive  engines  are  used.  The  relative  expense  of  transporting 
goods  upon  canals,  railways,  and  common  roads  may  be  estimated  as 
follows  ;  —  From  various  observations  which  have  been  made  on  the  work 
actually  performed  by  horses  on  several  railways,  it  may  be  assumed,  that 
the  greatest  effect  produced  by  horses  is  12  tons  gross,  urawn  over  a  space 
of  20  miles  per  dav;  and  as  the  waggons  employed  on  railways  are 
generally  one  third  of  the  gross  weight,  the  nett  weight  of  the  goods  carried 
will  be  8  tons  over  20  miles  per  day  by  1  horse,  or  160  tons  over  1  mile,  at 
the  average  velocity  of  2  miles  per  hour.  The  expense  may  be  taken  at  2d, 
per  ton  per  mile. 

"  On  canals  1  horse  will  draw  a  boat  containing  25  tons  of  goods, 
over  a  space  of  16  miles  per  day,  at  the  speed  of  2^  miles  per  hour ; 
this  is  equivalent  to  25  X  16 » 400  tons  of  merchandise  carried  over  1  mile 
per  day,  or  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  on  a  railway.  The  actual  ex- 
pense of  transporting  goods  by  canal  is  only  id.  per  ton  per  mile,  including 
boat  hire,  steersman,  wages,  and  horse  power. 

^  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  the  roads  are  made  with  broken  stones, 
and  where  the  practice  is  to  use  one-horse  carts,  the  work  which  horses 
perform  may  be  taken  at  25  cwt.,  exclusive  of  the  cart.  But  in  England, 
where  waggons  are  used,  and  the  roads  are  not  so  hard,  the  work  of  horses 
may  be  taken  at  15  cwt.  In  the  latter  case  the  average  cost  is  about  9d, 
per  ton  per  mile,  including  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  carts,  and  the  wages  of 
the  drivers.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  cost  is  6d.  per  mile ;  but  in 
other  parts,  as  near  London,  it  is  Is.  The  expense  of  carrying  goods  by 
locomotive  engines  on  railways  much  exceeds  that  on  canals,  or  on  railways 
with  horses. 

**  Since  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  locomotive 
engines  have  been  very  much  improved.  On  that  line  of  railway,  goods  are 
carried  at  from  8  to  10  miles  per  hour  for  4^(/.  per  ton  per  mile;  and 
passengers  are  carried  at  the  same  speed  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool,  or 
vice  versa,  for  3^.  (yd. ;  and  in  the  first  class  of  carriages,  with  a  velocity  of 
from  15  to  20  miles  per  hour,  for  li. 

**  The  locomotive  engines  cost,  in  the  first  instance,  from  600/.  to  1,000/. ; 
the  waggons  for  goods,  about  40/. ;  and  the  carriages  for  passengers,  about 
200/.  each.  The  locomotive  engines  are  able  to  draw  immense  loads,  but 
they  are  extremely  expensive.  The  annual  expense  of  each  engine  is  esti- 
mated at  1,500/.,  including  wear  and  tear,  and  fuel,  and  attendance."  — 
(Pamell  on  Roads,  p.  107.) 

The  railways  hitnerto  constructed  in  this    country  are    private  under- 
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takings,  and  have  been  executed  at  the  expense  of  individuals  and  of  joint 
stock  companies,  in  the  same  way  as  canals. 


*  The  following  details  with  respect  to  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railwajr 
are  extracted  from  the  4th  volume  of  Mr.  Baines*s  valuable  History  of  Lancashire. 
—  **  In  the  summer  of  1 826  the  ground  for  this  great  national  work  was  first  broken 
upon  Chat  Moss  ;  and  in  December,  1828,  the  expenses  already  incurred  amounted 
to  461,899/>  This  sum  was,  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  with  the  cost  of 
warehouses,  stations,  carriages,  and  steam-engines  required  to  conduct  the  carrying 
trade,  swelled  to  1,200,000/.,  the  whole  cost  of  the  original  undertaking,  the  excess 
of  expenditure  over  the  estimate  being  made  up  by  an  additional  call  of  50/.  per 
cent,  upon  the  1002.  shares  of  the  proprietors,  and  by  loans  from  government 
amounting  to  400,0002. 

"  The  journey  is  now  performed  regularly  by  the  first-class  train,  which  does  not 
stop  to  set  down  or  take  up  passengers  by  the  way,  in  1  ^  hour !  and  by  the  second- 
class  train  in  2  hours  !  According  to  the  authority  principally  relied  upon  for  the 
information  contained  in  this  article,  there  travelled  along  the  line  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  railway,  for  various  distances,  from  the  15th  of  September,  18.S0, 
when  it  was  opened  with  great  pomp,  to  the  31st  of  December,  in  the  same  year, 
upwards  of  70,000  passengers,  without  personal  injury  to  a  single  individual,  ex- 
cepting one  man,  who  had  his  legs  severely  bruised  by  two  carriages  coming  in 
contact. 

**  Of  the  success  of  this  great  public  work,  as  a  pecuniary  speculation,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say,  that  the  dividends  declared  ever  since  the  first  year  of  the  opening 
to  the  present  time  have  been  8  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  100/.  shares,  and  for 
the  last  5  half  years,  at  the  rate  of  9/.  per  cent. ;  and  that  the  original  shares  of 
100/.  are  now  (October,  1833)  selling  for  195/. 

"  The  following  particulars  are  principally  to  be  found  in  the  published  report  of 
the  directors ;  and  where  these  have  failed  us,  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  results 
are  pretty  nearly  correct :  — 

"  Number  of  passengers  conveyed  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  viz. : 


In  the  year  1833         -  -    386,000 
1834         -  -    436,000 


From  16  Sept.  to  31  Dec.  1830    72,000 

In  the  year  1831         -  -    445,000 

1832         -  -    357,000 

And  in  the  present  year,  1835,  we  understand  there  is  a  considerable  increase  upon 
1834.     Of  merchandise  there  were  conveyed  — 

In  1831     -  -  .     91,000  tons  I  In  1833         -  -  156,000  tons. 

1832     ...  126,000  I         1834  about     .  .  169,000 

**  Of  coals  there  were  conveyed  by  this  railway  — 

In  1832  about         .  -  -     60,000  tons. 

J  833  -  -  -  -     80,000 

1834  .  -  -  -     99,000 

**  Of  pigs  in  each  of  the  two  last  years,  there  were  conveyed  from  Liverpool  to 
Manchester,  from  65,000  to  70,000 ;  and  of  sheep,  from  40,000  to  50,000. 

<*  Large  cattle  have  been  conveyed  only  in  very  small  numbers,  as  they  can  be 
driven  more  cheaply  than  they  can  be  carried  by  the  railway. 

**  Of  the  railway  company  as  a  trading  community  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  their 
conduct  has  uniformly  been  regulated  by  those  enlarged  views,  which  secure  success 
by  a  combination  of  sound  judgment  in  designing,  and  of  judicious  management 
in  executing,  great  public  undertakings.  The  engineer,  George  Stephenson,  Esq., 
is  entitled  to  the  well-merited  renown  of  having  overcome  all  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend,  and  brought  to  a  successful  issue  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  public  works  on  record. 

**  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway  is 
among  the  causes  which  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  given  so  powerful  an  im. 
pulse  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  these  continually  reciprocating  places.**  ... 
(Bainei*s  History  of  Lanccuhirtt  vol.  iv.) 
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Conwi/ance  of  Letters,  —  The  safe  and  speedy  conveyance  of  letters  by 
post  is  one  the  greatest  services  rendered  to  the  public  by  the  formation  of 
good  roads.  It  does  not  really  seem,  though  the  contrary  has  been  some- 
times contended,  that  the  business  o£  the  pos^  office  could  be  so  well  con- 
ducted by  any  one  else  as  by  government.  The  latter  alone  can  enforce 
perfect  re^larity  in  all  its  subordinate  departments  ;  can  carry  it  to  the 
smallest  villages,  and  even  beyond  the  frontier;  and  can  combine  all  its 
separate  parts  into  one  uniform  system,  on  which  the  public  may  rely  both 
for  safety  and  despatch. 

The  tolls  imposed  to  defra3^  the  cost  of  constructing  and  repairing  turn- 
pike roads,  and  the  postage  imposed  on  letters,  are  both  unexceptionable 
taxes,  provided  they  be  restrained  within  moderate  limits.  It  is  but  fair 
that  those  who  travel  along  the  roads,  and  those  to  whom  letters  are  con- 
veyed by  post,  should  pay  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  accommodation  that  has 
thus  been  afforded  to  them.  But  oppressive  tolls  and  postages  obstruct  that 
facility  of  communication  and  intercourse  they  are  intended  to  promote ;  and 
are,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  injurious. 

Canals.  —  The  comparative  cheapness  with  which  goods  may  be  conveyed 
by  the  sea,  or  by  means  of  navigable  rivers,  seems  to  have  suggested,  at  a  very 
early  period,  the  formation  of  canals  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  other 
nations.  In  Great  Britain,  however,  owing  to  the  late  rise  of  commerce  and 
industry,  and  the  insular  situation  of  the  country,  no  part  of  which  is  verv 
distant  from  a  navigable  river,  no  attempt  was  made  to  construct  canals  till 
a  comparatively  recent  period.  Our  first  efforts  for  the  improvement  of 
intemsu  navigation  were  directed  to  the  deepening  of  rivers  and  removing 
the  obstructions  to  their  navigation.  In  1635,  a  project  was  set  on  foot  for 
rendering  the  Avon  navisable  from  the  Severn,  near  Tewksbury,  through  the 
counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester,  and  Gloucester.  The  civil  war  having 
broken  out  soon  afler,  the  project  was  abandoned,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  again  revived.  But  tater  the  Restoration,  and  during  the  earlier  part 
of  last  century,  acts  were  at  different  times  obtained  for  deepening  and  im- 
proving river  navigation.  For  the  most  part,  however,  these  attempts  were 
not  very  successful.  The  current  of  the  nvers  gradually  changed  the  form  of 
their  channels ;  the  dykes  and  other  artificial  constructions  were  apt  to  be 
destroyed  by  inundations ;  alluvial  sand-banks  were  formed  below  the  weirs ; 
in  summer  the  channels  were  frequently  too  dry  to  admit  of  bein^  navigated, 
while,  at  other  periods,  the  current  was  so  strong  as  to  render  it  (juite  im- 
possible to  ascend  the  river,  which  at  all  times  indeed  was  a  labonous  and 
expensive  undertaking.  These  difficulties  in  the  way  of  river  nav^tion 
seem  to  have  suggested  the  expediency  of  abandoning  the  channels  oi  most 
rivers,  and  of  digging  parallel  to  them  artificial  channels,  in  which  the  water 
might  be  kept  at  the  proper  level  by  means  of  locks.  The  act  passed  in 
1755,  for  improving  the  navigation  of  Sankey-brook,  on  the  Mersey,  gave  rise 
to  a  lateral  canal  of  this  description,  about  eleven  miles  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  the  earliest  effort  of  the  sort  in 
England. 

But  before  this  canal  had  been  completed,  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  and  his  still  more  celebrated  engineer,  the  self-instructed  James  Brind- 
ley,  had  conceived  a  plan  of  internal  navigation,  independent  altogether  of 
natural  channels,  and  intended  to  afford  the  greatest  facilities  to  commerce, 
by  carrying  canals  over  rivers  and  through  mountains,  wherever  it  was 
practicable  to  construct  them. 

English  Canals,  —  The  Duke  of  Bridgewater  was  the  owner  of  an  estate  at 
Worsley,  about  7  miles  from  Manchester,  in  which  were  valuable  coal  mines ; 
but  owins  to  the  heavy  cost  of  conveying  the  coal  by  land  carriage  to  Man- 
chester, the  demand  for  it  was  comparatively  limited.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  duke  revived  the  idea  that  had  been  previously  entertained  of 
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making  Worsley  brook  navigable  to  the  river  Irwell,  which  was  itself  navi- 
gable to  Manchester.  But  Brindley,  who  was  fully  aware  of  the  superiority 
of  canal  navigation  over  that  of  almost  any  river,  more  especially  of  one 
so  deficiently  supplied  with  water  as  the  Irwell,  recommended  his  grace  to 
construct  a  canal  from  Worslev  to  Manchester,  and  to  carry  it  on  the  same 
level  all  the  way,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  39  feet  high  over  the  Irwell. 
The  duke  having  approved  of  this  bold  design,  it  was  carried  into  effect, 
under  the  direction  of  Brindley,  with  wonderful  skill  and  judgment,  and  the 
most  perfect  success.  The  canal  was  afterwards  extended  through  Cheshire 
to  Runcorn,  at  the  bottom  of  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey ;  and  has  ever  since 
been,  notwithstanding  the  competition  of  the  rail-road,  the  principal  channel 
by  which  all  sorts  of  heavy  goods  are  conveyed  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester. 

The  opening  of  this  canal  was  productive  of  vast  advantage  to  the  public, 
having  immediately  lowered  the  price  of  coal,  in  Manchester,  to  half  its 
previous  amount,  and  supplied  a  speedy,  cheap,  and  regular  channel  of  com- 
munication between  that  town  and  its  port.  It  was  happily,  also,  highly 
advantageous  to  its  noble  proprietor,  who  risked  a  large  fortune  on  the 
enterprise. 

The  success  that  attended  this  project  excited  the  public  attention  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  to  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  such 
undertakings,  and  gave  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  canal  navigation.  Brindley 
had  early  conceived  the  magnificent  idea  of  joining  the  four  great  ports  of 
Liverpool,  Hull,  Bristol,  and  London  by  a  system  of  grand  canals,  from 
which  subsidiary  canals  might  be  carried  to  the  contiguous  towns ;  and 
though  he  died  in  1772,  at  the  premature  age  of  56,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  his  projects  considerably  advanced  towards  completion. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  or  the  canal  intended  to  join  the  Trent  and 
Mersey,  —  the  first  link  in  this  great  chain, —  was  planned  by  Brindley,  and 
was  [partly  constructed  under  his  superintendence.  It  proceeds  from  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater^s  canal  at  Newton  Bank,  near  Runcorn,  in  a  south-east 
direction  by  Middlewich  and  Burslem,  till  near  Lichfield,  where  it  turns 
north-east,  joining  the  Trent  at  Wilden  Ferry,  on  the  north-west  angle  of 
Leicestershire.  It  is  934  miles  in  length.  At  Harecastle,  on  the  confines 
of  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire,  it  is  carried  under  a  pretty  high  hill  by  a 
tunnel  2,880  yards  in  length.  This  canal  has  been  of  vast  advantage  to  the 
proprietors  and  the  public.  In  the  middle  part,  where  smallest,  it  is  29  feet 
broad  at  top,  16  do.  at  bottom,  and  4^  do.  deep. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Canal  has  since  been  united,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
Birmingham  and  Fazeley,  and  the  Birmingham  and  Worcester,  canals,  with 
the  Severn  at  Worcester ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Coventry,  Oxford, 
and  Grand  Junction  canals  have  united  it  with  the  Thames  near  Brentford, 
—  completing  the  internal  communication  between  the  four  great  ports  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  navigation  from  the  Mersey  to  the  Humber,  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Canal,  is  very  circuitous  and  tedious.  But  other  and  shorter  lines  of  in- 
ternal navigation  have  since  been  opened  between  them ;  and  which  connect, 
in  fact,  all  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire  and  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  with  each  other,  and  with  the  ports  of  Liverpool  and 
Hull.  The  first  constructed  of  these  lines  stretches  by  a  route  130  miles  in 
length,  from  Liverpool,  by  Skipton,  to  Leeds,  where  it  joins  the  Aire  and 
Calder  navigation.  This  canal  was  begun  in  1770,  and  was  the  boldest  and 
most  magnificent  project  of  the  sort  that  had  been  then  attempted.  It  took  46 
years  to  complete,  and  cost  in  all  about  1,200,000/.  The  original  line,  which 
had  been  approved  by  Brindley,  was,  in  several  instances,  departed  from  in 
the  course  of  the  work.  The  depth  of  water  is  about  5  feet.  Notwith- 
standing its  vast  expense,  and  the  competition  of  other  lines,  it  has  become. 
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contrary  to  what  was  long  anticipated,  a  profitable  project  for  the  subscribers. 
More  direct  channels  of  communication,  joining  the  Mersey  and  Humber,  have 
8ince  been  carried  across  the  great  central  ridf  e,  or  high  grounds,  between 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  by  the  Rochdale  and  Huddersfield  canals.  The 
summit  level  of  the  latter,  at  the  tunnel  where  it  is  carried  under  Standegc 
Hill,  is  656|  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  the  highest  elevation  of 
any  canal  in  the  kingdom.  The  tunnel  referred  to  is  5,451  yards,  above  3 
miles,  in  length. 

Exclusive  of  the  communication,  already  noticed,  between  the  Thames 
and  Severn,  these  two  rivers  are  directly  united  by  three  different  lines  of 
navigation.  Of  these,  the  most  northerly  is  the  navigation  from  Oxford  to 
Lechlade,  by  the  Isis ;  and  from  Lechlade  to  Stroud  on  the  Severn,  by  the 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal.  The  next,  or  middle  navigation,  is  by  the  Wilts 
and  Berkshire  Canal,  from  Abingdon  on  the  Thames  to  near  Melksham, 
where  it  unites  with  the  Rennet  and  Avon  Canal,  extending  to  Bath  and 
Bristol.  The  last,  or  most  southerly  line,  leaves  the  Thames  at  Reading. 
It  consists  partly  of  the  river  Rennet  navigation,  and  partly  of  the  Kennet 
and  Avon  Canal,  now  mentioned.  This  last  is  the  most  direct  line  of  com- 
munication by  water  between  London  and  Bristol ;  and  is  the  channel  by 
which  most  part  of  the  bulky  articles  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other  is 
conveyed.  Owing,  however,  to  the  heavy  cost  of  its  construction,  the  Rennet 
and  Avon  Canal  has  not  been  profitable  for  the  undertakers.  It  is  57  miles 
in  length ;  its  summit  level  is  474  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  it  has  a 
minimum  depth  of  5  feet  water.  Few  canals  exhibit  so  many  specimens  of 
aqueducts,  tunnels,  and  deep  cutting. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  an  immense  number  of  other  canals  have  been 
constructed  at  different  periods,  some  of  which  are  of  great  magnitude  and 
importance ;  so  that  England  now  enjoys  an  extent  of  canal  navigation 
amounting  in  all  to  above  2,400  miles,  and  unparalleled  in  any  other  European 
country  with  the  exception  of  Holland.  Few  of  the  English  canals  are  above 
7  or  under  4  feet  in  depth.  The  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal  is,  however, 
18  feet  deep,  and  vessels  of  400  tons  are  consequently  enabled  to  reach 
Gloucester  by  its  means. 

All  the  English  canals  have  been  constructed,  either  by  associations 
or    individuals,   under    the   authority  of  acts    of  parliament,  which  give 

?ower  to  levy  certain  rates  on  the  passengers  and  goods  conveyed  by  them. 
Jnluckily,  parliament  has  not  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  revising  and 
altering  these  rates  of  charge  ;  an  oversight  which  has,  in  many  instances, 
very  seriously  compromised  the  public  interest. 

Scotch  Canah.  —  In  Scotland,  the  great  canal  to  join  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
was  begun  in  1768,  but  it  was  suspended  in  1777,  and  was  not  resumed  till 
after  the  close  of  the  American  war.  It  was  finally  completed  in  1790.  Its 
total  length,  including  the  collateral  cuts  to  Glasgow  and  the  Monkland 
Canal,  is  38}  miles.  Its  summit  level  is  150  feet  alM>ve  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  most  English  canals.  Its  medium  width  at  the 
surface  is  56,  and  at  the  bottom  27,  feet.  Originally  it  was  about  8  feet 
6  inches  deep  ;  but  recently  its  banks  have  been  raised,  so  that  the  depth  of 
water  is  now  about  10  feet.  It  has,  in  all,  39  locks.  In  completing  this 
canal  many  serious  difficulties  had  to  be  encountered  :  these,  however,  were 
all  successfully  overcome ;  and,  though  unprofitable  for  a  while,  it  has,  for 
many  years  past,  yielded  a  handsome  return  to  its  proprietors. 

The  Union  Canal  joins  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  near  Falkirk,  and 
stretches  thence  to  Edinburgh,  being  3U  miles  in  length.  It  is  40  feet  wide 
at  the  top,  20  at  bottom,  and  5  deep.  It  was  completed  in  1822 ;  but  has 
been,  in  all  respects,  a  most  unprofitable  undertaking.  Hitherto  the  pro- 
prietors have  not  received  any  dividend  ;  and  their  prospects,  we  understand, 
are  little,  if  any  thing,  improved. 
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A  canal  intended  to  form  a  communication  between  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and 
Ardrossan,  was  commenced  in  1807  ;  but  only  that  portion  connecting 
Glasgow  with  Paisley  and  the  village  of  Johnstown  has  hitherto  been  finished. 
This  part  is  about  12  miles  long;  the  canal  bein^  30  feet  broad  at  top,  18  at 
bottom,  and  4}  deep.  It  was  here  that  the  unportant  experiments  were 
made  on  quick  travelling  by  canals,  which  demonstrated  that  it  was  quite 
practicable  to  impel  a  properly  constructed  boat,  carrying  passengers  and 
goods,  along  a  canal  at  the  rate  of  9  or  10  miles  an  hour,  without  injury  to 
the  banks. 

The  Crinan  Canal,  across  the  peninsula  of  Cantire,  is  9  miles  long,  and 
12  feet  deep,  admitting  vessels  of  160  tons  burden. 

The  Caledonian  Canal  is  the  greatest  undertaking  of  the  sort  attempted  in 
the  empire.  It  stretches  south-west  and  north-east  across  the  island,  from  a 
point  near  Inverness  to  another  near  Fort  William.  It  is  chiefly  formed  by 
Loch  Ness,  Loch  Oich,  and  Loch  Lochy.  The  total  length  of  the  canal, 
including  the  lakes,  is  58|  miles;  but  the  excavated  part  is  only  21^  miles. 
At  the  summit  it  is  96 J  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Western  Ocean.  It  has 
been  constructed  upon  a  very  grand  scale,  being  20  fee^  deep,  50  feet  wide 
at  bottom,  and  122  at  top  :  the  locks  arc  20  feet  deep,  172  long,  and  40 
broad.  Frigates  of  32  guns,  and  merchant  ships  of  1,000  tons  burden,  may 
pass  through  it.  This  canal  was  opened  in  1822.  It  was  executed  entirely 
at  the  expense  ofgovemment,  from  the  desip;ns  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Thomas  Telford,  Esq^  on  whose  skill  and  talents  as  an  engineer  it 
reflects  the  highest  credit.  The  entire  cost  has  been  986,924/.  ft  would, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  projected  without  due  consideration,  and 
promises  to  be  a  very  unprofitable  speculation.  During  the  year  1829  the 
total  revenue  of  the  canal,  arising  from  tonnage  dues  and  all  other  resources, 
amounted  to  only  2,575/.  6t.  4rf.,  while  the  ordinary  expenditure  during  the 
same  year  amounted  to  4,573/.  Ot.  \\d.  It  is,  therefore,  very  doubtful 
whether  the  revenue  derived  from  it  will  ever  be  able  to  defray  the  expense 
of  keeping  it  in  repair,  without  allowing  any  thing  for  interest  of  capital. 

Some  other  canals  have  been  projected  and  completed  in  different  parts  of 
Scotland.  Of  these  the  Don  and  Dee  Canal  from  Aberdeen  to  Inverury,  for 
the  conveyance  of  granite  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive ;  and  the  Monkland  Canal,  for  the  supply  of  Glasgow  with  coal,  the 
most  successful. 

Account  exhibiting  the  Length  in  Miles  of  the  principal  British  Canals;  the 
Number  of  Shares  in  each ;  the  Coat  or  Sum  actually  expended  upon  such  Shares  ; 
the  Price  which  they  brought  in  the  Market  in  February,  1836;  the  Dividends 
that  were  then  payable  on  the  same,  &c.  * 


NamnoTCAiuls. 

Length 

in 
HUM. 

Natnbflr 
4]f  Sham. 

Amount  of 
HhMPn. 

Atctsm  Cokt 
per  tMuurc. 

Price  per 
Share. 

DIt.  per 
Annum. 

DlTidend 
pnjrablc. 

JP    i. 

£    $.    d. 

£      $. 

£    s. 

Athby-dc-la-Zouch  -    • 

26* 

l,48i 

lUO     0 

113    0    0 

65    0 

4    0 

April,  Oct 

Aihton  and  Oldham     . 

18 

1.766 

m          m 

113    0    0 

163    0 

13    0 

April,  Oct 
Feb.  Aug. 

Bamsley    -           -        • 

U 

7S0 

100    0 

217    0    0 

270    0 

Basingstoke 

37 

1,260 

100    0 

m                                 m 

5    5 

Birmingham  (l-16th  th.) 

S2i 

4,000 

17  10 

m                                 •• 

aoo  0 

12  10 

April,  Oct 

Birminflham  and  Liver, 
pool  Junction    . 

39 

4,000 

100    0 

100    0    0  pd. 

28    0 

Bolton  and  Bury    - 

. 

477 

i    250    0 

- 

105    0 

6    0 

January. 

Brecknock    and    Aber. 

1 

gavenny    -        -        - 

S3 

1,005 

150    0 

- 

90    0 

5    0 

Jan.  July. 

Bridgewater  and  Taun- 

1 

ton    -            -            - 

421 

600 

100    0 

100    0    0  pd. 

65    0 

Caldcr  and  Hebble 

22 

«         , 

1 

_ 

490    0 

Carlisle       .         -         . 

HI 

1,6U0 

50    0 

21  10    0  pd. 

' 

•  The  length  is  taken  from  Pnesiley^s  Account  of  CanaU,  SfC;  and  the  other  par- 
ticulars from  the  Share  List  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  Broker,  9.  Change  Alley,  CornhilL 
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Length  in  Hilea  of  British  Cuulj,  &c  — 


.■..■ic„^^ 

Lmr 

.?SS^ 

*sir:°' 

*;s^£^-' 

'S^T 

s;-^ 

"^S" 

je  1. 

^    a     d 

13t 

*XI 

100  0 

*  10 

IiDBaiT. 

Chatoiflrfd    - 

«■ 

1^ 

47 

loa  0 

BU7  10 

4£    □ 

Mar.  Not. 

W^"^    '•         -       '. 

■9| 

1^ 

so   0 

Jml  Julj. 

ST--    :    : 

!^ 

*B 

100  0 

ifo  o'S 

ul'o 

7    0 

Jan.  JuIt. 
!»l«rh.ipt. 

DudJcT       - 

im 

GIlBiinm  and  Cbotu 

SA7S 

Brcvuh       . 

^ 

Ml 

40  "o 

Faiib  iDd  Ufde   .       ■ 

i,*in 

June,  Dk'. 

26 

doo 

lOD    D 

17113    4 

S7S    0 

13  11 

TMay^Jun*. 
^ScpLDec 

OlDUCOWI  uid  htMtj 

St 

I.W 

100  0 

ll,flDC] 

ll»    0 

»ia  0  ' 

ise  0 

Jin.  Julf . 

sll!-; ; 

35 

a 

100  0 

IfO    0    Opd, 

To 

AprlLOd. 

30 

7W 

Ha;. 

gmftird  iDd  Glouetitcr 

a 

B^ 

100  0 

-   e  e' 

30     0 

1   10 

Sq>tnDber. 

InLiMTouHBcdi      I 

7 

148 

J'h.  Jul;. 

Ki^ 

100    0 

nJilXjt™    '-      '    '. 

100    0 

lOO    0    0  pd. 

lISTSS  LHtrpoDl    I 

S 

"'S 

M    0 
SI"    0 

a)  0 

«:».. 

«! 

1»  0  o' 

Jan.  Jul,. 

ir.ir„j.h  ■-    : 

A 

"H 

100^0 

1«I7    0 

1,S50    0 

110    0 

Jan.  July. 
Jan.  Jul,. 

1,G£ 

Jul}. 

asTi^"""."- '-. 

5M 

sw  u 

Hoitabt. 

(10    0 

■3 

K.W9 

00    0 

loo  0  o' 

si^ru- 

^^£^f^^  "i 

70(1 

oo  0 

ao  0 

t    0 

so  0 

JO   0    Dpd. 

X"&. 

H 

07  10    0 

S5™ '  -     : 

li 

iOt 

UO    0 

aoii  0 

13    0 

ApSl,Oct 

15 

May. 

M 

dafch.Gcpt 

P«kFQr»l     . 

SI 

4    0   D  ' 

ju«.  KT 

15 

s^ 

sa  0 

50    0    0 

3    0 

Bfnnl'i 

iiiiii 

July. 

Rochdilg    . 

s,^ 

100    0 

d.T. 

Shrcwohuty    . 

"* 

IK5    0 

Ml    0 

9    0 

diT.  KoT. 

9liroi-lilro_  -       - 

ll 

ItO    0 

7  10 

Une,DOft 

al 

Jin.  July. 

«80    0 

as  0 

FAAue 

T 

Ml    0 

Jan.  July. 

WnHfurd-on-AroB 

IS) 

■n  9  »' 

Auguat.' 

iso'o 

M.;,  N«. 

gniu«    . 

'1 

woo" 

Tlvlitock 

too  0 

noniM  and  Mcdnr  - 

»  *  a" 

30* 

«    0 

Tnnl  and  Uirier  (1)   - 
Warwick     igd    ckr.  ) 

610    0 

'■%Kw  ¥ 

BTK  n 

M.,.  Not. 

w"|i;,St™ndVapw; 

S13    0 

ID   0 

May,  KoT. 

W^andArui.    .         . 

i5   I) 

dar! 

Wllti  and  BcTki  .       . 

H 

WUbsach       - 

to    0 

'ebnury. 

U 

^  mo 

89    0 

*   0 

Feb.  Au|. 

W|^"t  ind  Eiii'niitaii  ' 

_2„ 
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Irish  Canals.  —  It  is  pithilv  dbserved  by  Mr.  Young,  that  "  a  history  of 
public  waris  m  Ireland  mould  be  a  history  of  jobs.**  ^  The  canals  that  have 
been  constructed  in  that  country,  seem  completely  to  verify  this  caustic 
remark.  Immense  sums  of  money  have  been  lavished  upon  them  to  very 
little  purpose,  except  the  enriching  of  contractors :  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
whether  the  ignorance  displayed  by  the  greater  number  of  the  projectors, 
the  waste  of  public  money  by  which  they  have  been  for  the  most  part 
characterised,  or  their  inutility,  be  their  most  prominent  features. 

Grand  Canal,  —  This,  whiqh  is  the  most  important  of  the  Irish  canals,  was 
begun  in  1756.  The  works  have,  however,  been  frequently  interrupted ;  and 
it  was  not  extended  to  Ballinasloe  till  1829.  It  was  undertaken  by  a  body 
of  subscribers,  incorporated 'for  the  purpose ;  but  they  could  not  have  com- 
pleted the  canal  without  liberal  grants  from  the  public.  It  commences  at 
Dublin,  and  stretches  in  a  westeny  direction,  inclining  a  little  to  the  south, 
to  the  Shannon,  with  which  it  unit&  near  Banagher,  a  distance  of  about 
87  statute  miles.  But  exclusive  of  the  main  trunk,  there  is  a  branch  to 
Athy,  where  it  joins  the  Barrow,  a  distance  of  about  26  miles ;  and  there 
are  branches  to  Portarlington,  Mount  Mellick,  and  some  other  places.  The 
westerly  branch,  from  the  Shannon  to  Ballinasloe,  is  about  14  miles  in 
length.  At  its  highest  elevation  the  canal  is  278  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  at  Dublin ;  it  is  40  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  from  24  to  26  feet  wide  at 
bottom,  and  has  6  feet  water.  The  locks  on  the  trunk  of  the  canal  are 
70  feet  long  and  14A  wide.  Including  the  main  body  of  the  canal,  its  exten- 
sion from  Shannon  harbour  to  Ballinasloe,  and  its  various  branches,  its  total 
length  is  about  156  English  miles.  A  considerable  part  of  its  course  is 
through  the  Bog  of  Allen,  a  circumstance  which  added  greatly  to  the  expense 
of  its  construction.  The  sums  expended  upon  the  Grand  Canal,  down  to 
1823,  amounted,  according  to  the  statement  by  Messrs.  Henry,  Mullins,  and 
M*Mahon,  to  1,861,000/. ;  and  its  subsequent  extension  from  the  Shannon 
to  Ballinasloe,  with  the  branch  to  Mount  Mellick,  have  most  probably  carried 
its  total  cost  to  about  2,000,000/. 

Two  capital  errors  seem  to  have  been  committed  in  the  formation  of  this 
canal,  —  it  was  framed  on  too  large  a  scale,  and  was  carried  too  far  north. 
Had  the  canal  had  only  4  or  4^,  instead  of  6  feet  water,  its  expense  would  have 
been  "  vastly  lessened,"  while  its  efficiency  would  not  have  been,  in  any  con- 
siderable degree,  impaired.  But  the  great  error  was  in  its  direction.  In- 
stead of  joining  the  Shannon  about  15  miles  above  Lough  Derg,  it  should 
have  joined  it  below  Limerick.  The  advantages  of  this  would  have  been 
threefold :  1st,  it  would  have  enabled  barges  bound  for  or  leaving  Limerick 
to  avoid  the  difficult  and  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Shannon ;  2d,  it  would 
have  run  through  a  comparatively  fertile  country,  to  whose  products  it  would 
have  afforded  advantageous  outlets ;  and,  3d,  it  would  have  avoided  the  Bog 
of  Allen,  in  which,  says  Mr.  Wakefield,  "  the  company  have  buried  more 
money  than  would  have  cut  a  spacious  canal  from  Dublin  to  Limerick." 
—  (Vol.  i.  p.  642.)  Its  principal  use  is  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  turf, 
grain,  and  other  produce  to  Dublin  ;  but  an  immense  number  of  passengers 
are  also  conveyed  by  it.  In  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  it  has  been  and  is  a 
most  unprofitable  concern ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  con- 
tributed materially  to  promote  commerce  and  internal  improvement,  par- 
ticularly since  the  extension  of  its  branches  to  Athy  and  Mount  Mellick. 
We  subjoin  — 
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An  Account  of  the  Tonnage  of  all  Sorts  of  Commodities  conveyed  to  and  from 
Dublin  by  the  Grand  Canal,  during  the  Eleven  Years  ending  with  1831,  with  the 
Amount  of  the  Toll  paid  thereon. 


Year*. 

Tonnage. 

Amount  of  Toll. 

Yeari. 

Tonnage. 

Amount  of  Toll. 

£      *.     rf. 

£        »,       d. 

1821 

142,622 

32,517    13   10 

1827 

179,173 

33,587     4     9§ 

1822 

134,939 

24,866     4     9 

1828 

190,387 

35,212   19     OA 

1823 

143,147 

24,058     6     7 

1829 

191,774 

31,435   15     8| 

1824 

166,749 

27,679     7     S 

1830 

224,749 

33,464     8     0 

1825 

188,731 

32,328     7      1 

1831 

237,810 

36,734   12     3 

1826 

189,686 

28,408   16     4 

During  the  three  years  ending  with  the  30th  of  April  1830,  the  number  of 
passengers  carried  to  and  from  Dublin,  and  other  parts  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
and  the  amount  of  fares  paid,  were  as  follows  :  — 


Years. 

Paaiengcn*  First 
Cabin. 

PaMengen'  Second 
Cabin. 

Amount  of  Fares. 

1828 
1829 
1830 

19,725 
19,385 
1 9,483 

46,751  • 

47,234 

53,036 

£       i,       d, 
11,206   17     8 
10,575   14     14 
11,428     0     2   • 

Royal  Canal,  —  This  canal  was  begun  in  1789.  It  stretches  westward 
from  Dublin  to  the  Shannon,  which  it  joins  at  Tormanbury.  Its  entire 
length  is  about  83  miles ;  its  highest  elevation  is  322  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  At  bottom  it  is  24  feet  wide,  having  6  feet  water.  The  locks 
are  81  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide.  It  has  cost,  exclusive  of  interest  on  stock, 
loans,  &c.  advanced  by  government,  1,421,954/. 

The  Royal  Canal  is,  if  possible,  far  more  injudiciously  planned  than  the 
Grand  Canal.  It  has  the  same  defect  of  being  extravagantly  large;  and 
throughout  most  part  of  its  course  it  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  formeri  from 
which,  indeed,  it  is  but  a  short  way  distant.  There  are,  conseauently,  two 
immense  canals,  where  there  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  none !  At  all  events  it  is 
certain  that  one  canal,  of  comparatively  moderate  dimensions,  would  have 
been  quite  enough  for  all  the  business  of  the  district  though  it  were  much 
greater  than  it  is  at  present,  or  than  it  is  ever  likely  to  become.  The  immense 
sum  expended  on  the  Royal  canal  has  really,  therefore,  been  little  better  than 
thrown  away. 

The  writer  of  these  remarks,  when  at  Dublin  a  few  vears  ago,  examined 
that  part  of  the  Royal  canal  nearest  to  Leixlip.  It  diti  not  appear  ever  to 
have  been  made  any  use  of.  The  water  in  it  was  quite  pure,  except  that  in 
some  places  it  was  full  of  aquatic  plants.  The  locks  were  very  much 
decayed ;  and  had  generally  on  the  one  side  a  dyke  of  turf,  constructed  by 
the  country  people,  to  facilitate  their  passage  across  the  canal !  Whether 
matters  have  changed  since  is  more  than  he  can  undertake  to  say. 

The  total  sum  collected  on  account  of  the  tolls  of  the  Royal  canal,  in 
1831,  was  12,729/.  6*.  \d.  We  suspect  that  this  sum  would  hardly  do  more 
than  defray  the  cost  of  the  persons  employed  on  the  canal,  and  its  ordinary 
wear  and  tear,  leaving  nothing  for  profit.  In  1828,  22,291  tons  of  potatoes 
were  brought  to  Dublin  by  this  conveyance. 

Limerick  Navigation,  —  So  early  as  1767  a  company  was  formed  for 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon,  between  Limenck  and  Killaloe,  at 
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the  south  end  of  Lough  Der^.  The  distance  is  about  15  miles ;  it  is  called 
the  Limerick  navigation,  and  is  partly  a  canal,  and  partly  a  riyer  navigation. 
About  123,500/.  have  been  expended,  principally  by  the  public,  on  this 
undertaking. 

Exclusive  of  the  above,  a  very  large  sum  has  been  expended  in  improving 
the  navigation  of  the  Shannon  between  Portumna  and  Athlone;  but  it  is 
still  very  defective.  During  floods  the  channel  is  not  discernible,  from  the 
great  rise  of  the  water,  and  the  lowness  of  the  river's  banks ;  and  in  dry 
seasons  the  inconvenience  of  the  opposite  extreme  is  felt,  there  not  being  in 
many  places  more  than  two  feet  depth  of  water.  —  (See  Vol.  L  p.  333.) 

River  Barrow  Navigation.  —  It  has  been  attempted,  partly  by  collateral 
cuts,  and  partly  by  deepening  the  river,  to  make  the  Barrow  navigable  for 
barges  to  Athy,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal.  On 
this  undertaking  255,500/.  have  been  expended.  It  has  been  but  indifferently 
successful.  *'  The  very  imperfect  state  of  the  navigation,  the  defectiveness 
of  the  works,  both  a*  to  execution  and  design  (those  only  projected  by 
Mr.  Chapman  excepted),  must  consume  in  their  maintenance  and  repair  the 
greater  portion  of  any  revenue  arising  therefrom,  leaving  a  mere  nominal 
remuneration  to  the  subscribers,  who  have  made  great  sacrifices,  although 
ill-directed,  for  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  the  amelioration  of  the 
working  classes  of  the  people."  —  (Report  iy  Messrs,  Henry,  Muilins,  and 
MMahon.) 

River  Boune  Navigation,  —  This,  like  the  Barrow  navigation,  consists 
partly  of  collateral  cuts,  and  partly  of  excavations  in  the  bed  of  the  river* 
It  has  cost  about  116,000/.  It  has  been  badly  executed,  and  is  a  very  un- 
prosperous  concern. 

The  Newry  Navigation  extends  from  the  sea  lock  at  Fathom  to  Lough 
Neagh,  a  distance  of  24  Irish  or  304  English  miles,  12  of  wliich  are  in 
the  bed  of  the  Upper  Bann  river.  It  was  begun  so  early  as  1739.  Its 
highest  elevation  is  65  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  22  feet  above 
Lough  Neagh.  It  has  been  wholly  executed  at  the  public  expense ;  and  has 
cost,  includmg  the  Tyrone  and  Mahery  cut,  connectmg  Coal  Island  with  the 
Blackwater  and  Lough  Neagh,  75,730/.  in  improvements  and  repairs  only 
since  1800.  "  The  summit  level  is  badly  supplied  in  dry  seasons,  and  the 
navigation  in  other  respects  is  very  defective,  particularly  that  part  of  it 
which  is  carried  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Bann,  being  subject  to  the  im- 
pediments and  interruptions  inseparable  from  river  navigation.  The  course 
oi  the  river  Bann  is  meandering  and  circuitous ;  its  banks  are  low  and  marshy, 
topped  even  by  ordinary  floods,  during  which  the  channel  ceases  to  be 
distm^uishable,  when  the  navigation  is,  in  consec|uence,  suspended.  Some  qf 
these  inconveniences  might  be  obviated  by  erecting  beacons  in  the  line  of  the 
channel,  which,  if  properly  marked,  could  be  navigated  in  flood  time,  from 
the  sluggibhness  of  the  current."  —  (Report  by  Messrs.  Henry,  Muilins,  and 
M'Mahon.) 

Lagan  Navigation  is  partly  a  river,  and  partly  a  still  water  navigation.  It 
is  completed  from  Lough  Neagh  to  withm  2\  miles  of  Belfast,  and,  when 
finished,  will  be  a!)out  22  Irish,  or  28  English,  miles  in  length.  The  summit 
level  is  112^  feet  above  the  sea.  About  96,000/.  have  been  expended  on  this 
undertaking,  of  which  60,000/.  were  contributed  by  the  Don^al  family, 
16,000/.  by  the  public,  and  the  residue  by  private  individuals,  llie  highest 
level  is  badlv  supplied  with  water,  the  navigation  is  much  interrupted  in  dry 
seasons,  and  is  otherwise  very  defective.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that 
the  concern  has  been  an  unprofitable  one. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  greater  number  of  these  details  to  the  report  by 
Messrs.  Henry,  MuUins,  and  M'Mahon,  engineers,  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1830  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  and 
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to  the  evidence  of  Nicholas  Fanning,  Esq.  before  the  same  committee. 
Mr.  Wakefield's  book  has  supplied  a  few  statements. 

5.  Shipping.  —  Of  the  various  instruments  by  which  foreign  commerce  is 
carried  on,  ships,  to  an  insular  nation  like  Great  Britain,  are,  perhaps,  the 
roost  important  of  any.  Owing  to  various  circumstances,  the  investigation 
of  which  is  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work,  the  shipping  of  England  did 
not  become  considerable  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  gradually  increased 
under  her  successors  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  At  the  Restoration,  the 
British  shipping  cleared  outwards  amounted  to  95,266  tons;  but  such  was 
the  increase  of  navigation  during  the  reisns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  11^  that 
at  the  Revolution  the  British  shipping  cleared  outwards  amounted  to  190,533 
tons.  The  war,  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  checked  this 
progress.  But  commerce  and  navigation  have  steadily  advanced,  with  the 
exception  of  two  short  periods  —  during  the  war  of  1739  and  the  American 
war,  from  the  beginning  of  last  century  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  first  really  authentic  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  commercial  navy 
of  England  was  obtained,  in  1701 — 2,  fi*om  returns  to  circular  letters  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs,  issued  in  January  of  that  year.  From  these 
it  appears  that  there  then  belonged  to  all  the  ports  of  England  and  Wales 
3,281  vessels,  measuring  (or  rather  supposed  to  measure)  261,222  tons,  and 
carrving  27,196  men.  Of  these  there  belonged  to  London  560  vessels  of  the 
burden  of  84,882  tons,  having  a  crew  of  10,065  men.  Bristol  was  the  next 
port  to  London,  but  it  had  only  2,359  seamen.  —  (Macpherton't  Annalt  of 
Commerce y  anno  1701.) 

During  the  next  30  years  the  shipping  belonging  to  London  was  more  than 
doubled;  for,  in  1732,  it  possessed  1,417  vessels,  measuring  178,557  tons, 
and  navigated  by  21,797  men.  The  shipping  of  Liverpool  and  some  other 
ports  had,  in  the  same  interval,  increased  still  more  rapidly.  —  (Macpherton, 
anno  1732.) 

It  appears  from  a  custom-house  account,  that,  in  1760,  there  belonged  to 
England  and  Wales  6,105  vessels,  of  the  reputed  burden  of  433,922  tons ;  and 
to  Scotland  976  vessels,  of  the  reputed  burden  of  52,818  tons.  But  a  note 
subjoined,  by  the  assistant  registrar-general  of  shipping,  to  this  account,  shows 
that  it  is  very  defective,  both  as  to  the  number  of  vessels  and  their  burden. 
So  much  so  is  this  the  case,  that  the  real  tonnage,  at  the  period  referred  to, 
is  believed,  on  good  grounds,  to  have  exceeded  by  full  50  per  cent,  the  amount 
stated  above.  —  (^Macpherton,  anno  1760.) 

The  increase  of  commerce  and  shipping,  since  1760,  has  been  quite  extra- 
ordinary. On  the  30th  September,  1800,  the  amount  of  the  registered 
shipping  belonging  to  the  different  ports  of  die  empire  was  as  under :  — 


CountrioB. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

England 

12,198 

1,466,632 

105,037 

Scotland 

2,155 

161,511 

13,883 

Ireland        ... 

1,003 

54,262 

5,057 

Guernsey  and  Jersey 

130 

10,647 

1,412 

Man      . 

238 

5,463 

1,285 

Colonies 

Totals 

2,161 

157,364 

12,047 

17,885 

1,855,879 

138,721 

The  subjoined  account  shows  the  amount  of  our  mercantile  navy  in  1832, 
with  its  distribution  among  the  different  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  since 
which  the  proportions  belonging  to  each  have  undergone  no  material  variation. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  ships  and  the  tonnage  have  increased  nearly 
40  per  cent,  since  1800. 
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Account  of  the  Nunter  cf  Ship*  or  VcskI*  belonging  to  tfac  di&itDt  Potti  of  tfa« 
Briliah  Elmpirc  in  1833,  Oated  In  nicceBico,  iginahlj  to  tba  Anuiwt  of  Too- 
nage  beloi^g  to  each ;  and  ipecifying  tiao  tha  Numbtr  of  tb«  Cnwu 
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Account  of  tbe  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessela  which  entered  lawards  and  vieantf 
Outwards  with  Cargoet,  it  the  MTcral  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  during  tba 
Yean  1834  and  IH35  ;  distinguitbing  tbe  Veneli  employed  in  the  intereoun* 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  other  Coaiten. 
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Aocount  of  the  Number  of  Veawli,  with  the  Anuuat  of  their  Tonnage,  Buih  and 
fteaiitered  ia  the  Kieral  Pons  of  the  Britiih  Empire  in  the  Yean  1833,  1633. 
■nTl834. 
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AeoouDi  of  the  Shipping  employed  in  the  Trade  and  Naiigation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1834 ;  tpecifying  the  Number  and  Tontuge  of  Vesseli  entering 
Inwards  and  clearing  Oulwordi  (including  their  repeaUd  Vojagea),  and  the 
Numbei  of  their  Crewi ;  Kparating  Brituh  fram  Forngn  Vmekj  and  dia- 
tinguiihing  the  Trade  and  Navigation  with  each  Country. 
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Aecoiml  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Ships  that  entered  the  Fort  of  I 
with  Cargoes  from  Foreign  Parts,  specifying  the  Countries  whence  they  * 
duriag  the  3  Yesn  ending  with  1834. 


lAip-bmUing.  —  London,  Sunderland,  Newcastle,  Hull,  IJTerpool,  Tar- 
mouth,  &c^  are  the  great  ihip-building  ports.  The  business  has  of  late 
increased  veir  rapidly  at  Sunderland,  bo  much  so  that  while  only  60  ships  of 
the  burden  or7,560  tons  were  built  in  that  port,  in  1830,  no  fewer  than  109 
■hipsof  the  burden  of  34,|S19  tons  were  built  in  it  in  1832.  Ships  built  in 
the  Thames  enjoy  the  highest  character ;  and,  generally,  those  built  in  the 
southern  and  western  ports  are  said  to  be  superior  to  those  built  on  the 
Tyne  and  the  Wear,  at  least  for  those  purposes  for  which  the  best  ships  are 
required.  Within  the  last  dozen  years  many  steam  boats  and  other  craft 
have  been  built  in  the  Clyde.  At  a  rough  average  it  is  believed  that  the 
cost,  including  outfit,  of  the  new  ships  annually  sent  to  sea,  may  be  taken  at 
from  10/.  to  12/.  a  ton. 

Clauificatuni  ofShipi.  —  Until  very  recently  ships,  how  much  soever  they 
might  (fiffer  in  other  respects,  were  classified  at  Lloyd's  with  reference  solely 
to  their  age  and  the  place  where  they  were  built.  Thus,  supposing  two  ships 
were  launched  about  the  tame  time  in  the  Thames,  the  Wear,  or  any  where 
else,  they  were  enrolled  together  in  the  highett  class  in  Lloyd's  Register,  and 
stood  there  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  how  different  soever  they  might 
have  originally  been,  or  how  different  soever  they  might  afterwards  become! 
And  underwriters  and  merchants  seeing  them  thus  standbg  together,  and 
o  S 
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having  no  other  test  of  goodness  to  which  to  refer,  insured  and  employed  the 
one  on  the  same  terms  as  the  other  I     It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the 

greposterous  absurdity  of  such  a  system.  Practically  it  operated  as  a  high 
ounty  on  the  building  of  defective,  or,  what  are  called,  shp-buUt  ships ;  and 
there  cannot  be  ft  doubt  that  it  has  tended  materially  to  depreciate  the 
diaracter  of  our  mercantile  marine,  and  to  multiply  shipwrecks,  which  have 
increased  to  ft  friehtful  extent.  We  are,  therefore,  glad  to  have  to  state  that  a 
nev  system  of  cuissification  is  now  in  the  course  of  being  introduced ;  by 
which  the  place  of  ships  on  the  register  will  be  made  to  depend,  not  on  their 
9«,  or  the  place  where  they  were  built,  but  upon  their  actual  condition.  — 
(Fpr  ftiU  details  as  to  the  old  and  new  system  of  classification,  see  Supple^ 
meiu  to  Commercial  flictionan/.  Art.  Ships.) 


Numbersy  ^c.  of  Persons  engaged  in  Manufactures  and  Trade  in 

1831. 

We  have  already  given  detailed  estimates,  formed  firom  the  best  accessible 
materials,  of  the  number  of  people  employed  in  the  principal  manufactures  and 
trades.  The  following  table  embraces  most  of  the  information  to  be  found 
in  the  late  census  in  reference  to  that  subject.  We  have  subjoined  a  column 
r^resentine  the  profits  of  trades  and  professions  for  1814-1615,  as  deter- 
mined by  tne  Property  Tax  Commissioners. — (See  Table  on  the  opposite 

A  specification  is  eiven  in  the  returns  obtained  under  the  census  of  1831 
fvol.  li.  pp.  1044—1051.),  of  the  various  trades,  and  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals in  each,  that  maKe  up  the  toUd  of  those  (1,159,867)  included  in  the 
column  of  retail  trade  and  handicraft.  But  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
either  on  this  sped^cation,  or  on  the  distinction  between  those  employed  in 
manufacture  and  the  making  of  manu&cturing  machinery,  and  those  employed 
in  retail  trade  and  handicraft.  It  is  impossible,  in  fact,  in  many  cases,  to 
distinffui^K  between  manufacture  and  handicraft ;  and  we  have  access  to  know 
that  the  same  description  of  persons  who  were  classed,  by  certain  overseers 
employed' to  ^e  the  census,  under  the  general  head  of  manufacturers,  were 
classed  bj^  x>the;rs  under  some  special  h^  of  handicraft,  This  is  the  only 
wav,  ind^ed^  )xi  which  we  are  able  to  explain  some  of  the  statements  in  the  table 
referred  to  in  the  population  returns.  According  to  that  table  it  would 
•ppear  as  if  ^ejre  were  only  295  males,  of  20  years  of  age,  in  England  and 
Wales,  emploved  as  bleachers,  and  one  in  Scotland.  It  is  also  stated  in  the 
tame  table,  that  ih^ste  is  not  a  single  male  musical-instrument  maker  in 
Scotland ;  that  th^  is  only  one  seal  engraver  in  England,  and  three  in  Scot- 
land, and  so  forth )  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  a  new  census  is  taken,  it  will 
not  be  ld!t  to  the  overseers  and  others  engaged  in  taking  it  to  say  who  are, 
or  who  are  not,  manufacturers,  for  this  can  lead  to  nothing  but  contradiction 
HHd  error ;  but  that  means  may  be  devised,  by  putting  a  few  plain  questions, 
inpapable  of  being  misinterpreted,  for  procuring  a  correct  return  of  the 
Individuals  engaged  in  the  principal  busmesses  carried  on  in  the  country. 
This  is  ail  that  should  be  attempted;  and  this  much  might  be  very  easily 
accomplished.^  (For  fiirther  information  as  to  this  subject,  see  the  Edinburgh 
Beview^  No.  123.  Art.  9.) 
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Account  exhibiting  the  Number  of  Families  principally  employed  in  Trade,  Manu- 
fictures,  and  Huidicmfl  j  the  Number  of  Males,  of  30  Yean  of  Age  and  upvordi, 
employed  in  Manufactures,  or  in  making  manufacturing  Macbinery;  the  Number 
of  lucb  Maleg  employed  in  Retail  1'rade,  or  in  Handicraft,  ai  Mulen  or  Work- 
men ;  the  Number  of  Capitalists,  Bankers,  ProTenioaal  and  otber  Educated 
Hen;  and  the  ProSu  of  Trade,  ProTenions,  &c.,  in  1814-11115. 


The  Btatenienta  in  the  preceeiling  ch^ters  show  that  a  very  extraordinary 
increase  has  taken  place  since  1814 — JS  in  the  princijial  maniifiictures  and 
trades  carried  on  in  the  country,  and  in  the  number  of  individuals  employed 
in  than,  and  in  the  gmti  amount  of  profta.  But  it  is  nut  possible  to  make 
any  correct  eatiniate  of  this  increase.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  believe 
that  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  above  rather  than  below  30  or  35  per  cent. 
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PART  IV. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT,  CIVIL  AND  RELIGIOUS, 

OF  THE   BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


CHAPTEJfl  I. — General  Outline  of  the  English  Govern- 

.yMENT,   WITH   A    SkETCH    OF   ITS    HiSTORY. 

The  funetions  of  every  civil  government  may  be  regarded  as  two- 
fold, —  internal  and  external.  In  the  performance  of  the  first,  it 
has  to  make  laws  for  those  subject  to  its  authority ;  to  see  that  those 
laws  are  observed ;  and  in  general  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  state. 
In  the  performance  of  the  second,  it  has  to  represent  the  community, 
as  an  aggregate  body,  in  its  intercourse  with  other  communities,  and 
to  act  as  its  authorised  organ  of  communication  in  all  international 
transactions.  The  means  by  which  these  objects  are  attained  are 
said  to  determine  the  character  or  form  of  government  In  the 
English,  which  is  usually  styled  a  mixed  form,  the  legislative  power 
is  kept  distinct  from  the  executive  and  political :  the  two  latter  being 
vested  in  the  King  alone ;  while  the  legblative  is  vested  in  the  great 
national  council  termed  Parliament,  composed  of  the  King  and  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm,  that  is,  of  the  King,  and  the  Lords  Spiritual, 
the  Lords  Temporal,  and  the  Commons.  The  King  is  supreme,  and  his 
office  hereditary.  The  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  are  the  prelates 
and  peers  of  the  realm,  comprising  the  principal  nobility  of  the  king- 
dom. The  Commons  consist  of  representatives  chosen  by  the  people, 
partly  for  counties,  and  partly  for  cities  and  boroughs,  who  are 
elected  at  the  commencement  of  every  parliament,  and  retain  their 
seats  for  that  parliament  only.  The  Lords  form  one  House,  and  sit 
by  themselves ;  the  Commons  form  another,  in  which  they  also  sit 
by  themselves.  The  King  sits  with  the  Lords ;  but  he  occupies  his 
seat  only  on  formal  occasions,  as  when  he  opens  the  session,  or  gives 
his  assent  to  bilb  which  have  passed  the  two  Houses :  he  cannot  join 
in  any  deliberation ;  nor  is  he  supposed  even  to  be  acquainted  with 
what  passes,  either  there  or  in  the  Commons,  until  officially  com- 
municated to  him.     No  law  can  be  made,  and  no  tax  imposed,  with- 
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out  the  assent  of  Parliament,  that  is,  of  the  King,  and  the  two 
houses  of  Lords,  and  Commons  ;  and  this  assent  must  be  given  by 
each  separately.     The  King,   however,  possesses  a  veto  only;   no 
measure  can  originate  with  him.     The  two  Houses  possess  the  power 
of  originating  all  measures  indiscriminately,  with  the  exception  of 
bills  containing  any  grant  of  money,  or  imposing  any  new  tax,  which 
must  be  always  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Parliament 
is  called  together  by  the  King,  and  is  prorogued  or  dissolved  by  him 
whenever  he  thinks  fit     He  is  bound,  however,  to  call  it  together 
<'  once  at  least  in  every  year,  and  oftener  if  need  be."     A  proro- 
gation, is  the  continuation  of  the  parliament  from  one  session  to 
another ;  a  dissolution,  is  its  civil  death,  which  happens  by  law  at 
the  end  of  every  7  years  from  its  commencement,  unless  it  be  pre- 
viously  dissolved  by  Royal  proclamation.     The  whole  of  the  ad- 
ministrative and  executive  duties  of  government  are  performed  in 
the  King's  name.     He  is  supposed  to  superintend  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  to  see  that  the  laws  are  duly  carried  into  effect.     All 
courts  of  justice,  as  well  as  law  officers,  such  as  judges,  sheriffs,  justices 
of  the  peace,  constables,  &c.  derive  their  authority  from  him.    It  is 
likewise  the  duty  of  the  King  to  suppress  disturbances,  and  preserve 
peace  throughout  the  kingdom,  whence  it  is  always  called  the  King's 
peace.     In  our  foreign  relations,  he  makes  war  and  peace,  negotiates 
treaties,  sends  ambassadors  abroad,  and  receives  them  at  home.     As 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  these  onerous  duties,  the  King  has 
the  entire  disposal  of  the  national  force,  military  as  well  as  civil, 
the  officers  in  each  being  appointed  by  him.     It  is  a  maxim  of  the 
law,  that  the   King   can  do  no   wrong^  in  other  words,  that  he  is 
responsible  to  no  one ;  and  every  thing  done  by  him  in  the  exercise 
of  his  authority  is  irrevocable,  and  binding  on  the  nation.      The 
King,  however,  uniformly  leaves  the  conduct  of  state  affairs  to  his 
ministers,   a  certain   number  of  whom   form  what  is   termed  the 
Cabinet  Council,  and  transact  every  thing  in  his  name,  and  with  his 
sanction.     The  danger  is  thereby  obviated  of  lodging  so  great  a 
power  in  irresponsible  hands :  for,  though  the  King  be  not,  ministers 
are  always  held  to  be  responsible  for  every  act  of  government; 
whatever  measures  they  assist  in  carrying  into  effect  being  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  by  their  advice,  and  to  be  approved  by  them. 
The  legislative  branch  of  government  also  possesses  another  check 
over  the  executive.     The  latter  having  always  to  apply  to  the  former 
for  the  supplies  necessary  to  carry  on  the  government,  its  measures 
necessarily  come  under  discussion,  and,  if  need  be,  may  be  censured. 
In  an  extreme  case  the  supplies  may  be  withheld. 
In  tracing  the  history  of  the  English  Constitution,  so  uninterrupted 
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has  been  its  growth,  that  we  are  almost  necessarily  carried  back  to 
our  foreign  ancestors.     In  their  rude  institutions,  as  described  by 
Ceesar  and  Tacitus  1800  years  ago,  may  be  traced  those  principles 
of  civil  liberty  which   time  and  civilisation,  and  a  happy   concur- 
rencie  of  circumstances,  have  gradually  ripened  into  the  government 
we  now  enjoy.    Among  the  Teutons,  or  Germans,  as  they  are  called  by 
classical  writers,  all  were  equally  free  and  independent.     No  measure 
was  undertaken  until  it  had  been  brought  forward  at  a  public  meeting 
of  the  tribe.     Their  simple  state  of  life  rendered   the   continued 
presence  of  a  monarch  unnecessary,  and  a  leader  was  chosen  for  the 
particular  occasion  only.     It  will  be  sufficient,  however,  for  our  pur- 
pose, to  commence  with  the  Saxons,  who  established  themselves  in 
England  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  The  invaders  at  iirst  founded 
a  number  of  little  independent  states, — each  marauding  party  probably 
one,  —  forming  what  is  usually  called  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.     In  the 
reign  of  Egbert,  in  827  or  828,  these  petty  states  were  united  into  one  ; 
and  from  this  sera  the  kingdom  of  England  dates  its  existence  among 
nations.     The  precise  nature  of  the  government  established  among 
the    Saxons,  between  the  time  of  Egbert   and   the   Norman  con- 
quest, is   not  accurately  known ;   but  it  seems  to  have  thus  early 
assumed  a  form  in  no  small  degree  resembling  what  it  has  at  pre- 
sent.     The  political  power  was  vested  in  a  king,  and  a  national 
assembly  termed  the  wittenagemote,  or  meeting  of  wise  men.     The 
king  governed ;  but  his  power  was  not  absolute,  it  being  necessary 
for  him  on  all  occasions  to  consult  this  council.     In  the  preamble 
to  the  Saxon  laws,  we  always  find  it  stated  that  they  were  passed 
with  its  consent ;  and  Alfred,  in  the  code  which  he  drew  up  for  the 
use   of  the  nation,  concludes  by  saying,    <*  Then  I,  Alfred,  shewed 
these   to   my  witten,   and   they   then   said  that   they  were  all  wil- 
ling  to   observe   them."*      The    Saxon    Chronicle,   also,  gives   an 
account  of  one  of  their  kings,  Ethelred,  being  expelled  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  for  disregarding  the  advice  of  his 
witten,  —  much  in  the  same  way  that  Richard  II.  and  James  II.  were, 
in  after  times,  cashiered  by  parliament — and  of  his  being  subsequently 
received  back  by  them,  on  condition  that  "  he  would  for  the  future 
submit  himself  to  their  advice  in  all  things."     The  constitution  of  the 
wittenagemote  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.     The  principal 
men  in  the  country,  without  doubt, were  members.  Earb,  bishops,  and 
many  of  the  thanes,  —  dignities  which   involved    large    territorial 
possessions,  —  had  seats  in  it :  some  have  thought  the  commons  sent 
delegates  also  ;  but  the  modem  refinement  of  representation  was  not 

•  Lain  of  Alfred. 
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likely  to  be  understood  in  so  rude  an  age.  Justice  was  administered 
among  the  Saxons  in  a  series  of  courts,  rising  in  regular  gradation 
one  above  the  other,  from  the  court  of  the  hundred  to  the  wit- 
tenagemote  of  the  nation.  In  all  the  people  sate  as  judges, 
some  person  of  authority  presiding;  as  the  earl,  or  ealdorman, 
and  the  bishop,  in  the  county  court.  As  for  the  laws  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  they  were,  in  all  proba- 
bility, mostly  fictitious.  His  reign  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  to 
our  ancestors  what  the  reign  of  Saturn  was  to  the  ancients  —  a  golden 
age. 

The  Danes,  the  next  people  whom  we  find  in  possession  of  the 
island,  seem  to  have  made  little  or,  at  least,  no  permanent  change  in 
the  existing  institutions ;  so  that  we  may  proceed  at  once  to  the 
Norman  conquest  under  William,  thence  sumamed  the  ConqueroPy 
in  the  year  1066.  The  Normans,  as  well  as  the  Saxons,  were  <^ 
Teutonic  extraction,  though  from  parts  considerably  further  to  the 
north.  Their  settlement  in  Normandy  is  said  to  have  been  effected 
in  the  year  912.  William,  immediately  on  his  conquest  of  England, 
introduced  the  feudal  system ;  a  system  essentially  adapted  to  a  state 
of  warfare,  though  by  no  means  destitute  of  a  spirit  of  liberty  and 
hardy  independence.  Some  have  attempted  to  find  traces  of  it  among 
the  Saxons ;  but  this  seems  more  than  doubtful.  It  can  scarcely, 
indeed,  surprise  us,  if  several  things  should  be  found  in  common  in 
the  institutions  of  two  people  descended  from  the  same  stock. 
But  the  feudal  system  most  probably  sprung  up  on  the  Continent, 
subsequently  to  the  occupation  of  England  by  the  Saxons;  the 
predatory  wars  carried  on  there  naturally  giving  a  more  military 
form  to  the  institutions  of  an  infant  nation,  than  they  took  in 
a  country  less  harassed  by  such  warfare.  The  great  object  of  the 
feudal  system  was  mutual  assistance  in  times  of  war  and  common 
danger.  The  whole  of  the  lands  in  a  country  were  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  chief  or  king;  and  were  parcelled  out  among 
his  followers,  in  consideration  of  their  performing  certain  services, 
principally  of  a  military  nature,  such  as  attending  him  with  a  certain 
quota  of  men  in  his  wars,  &c.  To  the  performance  of  these,  every 
one  bound  himself  by  the  oath  of  fealty  and  allegiance  which  he  took  on 
being  admitted  into  possession  of  his  estate.  If  he  failed  in  his  duties, 
his  lands  were  forfeited,  and  again  reverted  to  the  crown.  The  king  was 
termed  lord  paramount,  his  tenants  barons  or  vassals,  and  their  lands 
feuds  or  fiefs.  The  king's  immediate  tenants  again  divided  their 
lands  to  others,  who  swore  fealty  and  allegiance  to,  and  held  of 
them,  upon  the  same  terms  that  they  held  of  the  king.  The 
relation  between  the  lord  and  vassal  was  mutual;  it  being  as  much 
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the  duty  of  the  lord  to  protect  his  vassal,  as  of  the  vassal  to  do 
fealty  and  service  to  his  lord.  Nor  were  the  services  to  be  performed 
left  to  the  lord's  caprice ;  every  thing  was  fixed  and  ascertained : 
beyond  such  duties  as  were  contained  in  the  terms  of  his  tenure, 
nothing  could  be  required  from  the  vassal  but  by  his  own  consent. 
For  this  purpose,  courts  were  held  by  all  the  feudal  lords  on  their 
fiefs  or  manors,  at  which  their  tenants  attended.  All  matters  of 
general  interest  were  there  discussed,  and  no  measure  could  be  carried 
which  was  not  assented  to  by  the  majority  of  those  attending.  These 
courts  were  termed  courts  baron;  and  the  tenants  who  attended, 
the  suitors,  or,  more  generally,  the  baronage  or  homage.  The  lord 
himself  only  presided.  The  king,  in  like  manner,  also  held  his 
court  for  the  kingdom  at  large,  which  was  attended  by  all  such  as 
held  their  lands  immediately  of  him ;  and  as,  in  the  above-mentioned 
courts,  all  matters  relating  to  the  respective  manors  for  which  they 
were  held  were  discussed,  so  here  all  matters  were  discussed  relating 
to  the  kingdom  at  large.  The  suitors  in  it  were  styled  barons,  and 
the  collected  body  the  baronage.  This  court,  in  the  old  charters, 
we  always  find  designated  the  <<  commune  concilium"  of  the  kingdom. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  early  parliament,  and  still  nominally  continues  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

From  the  institutions  of  these  two  people,  the  Saxons  and  the 
Normans,  our  present  form  of  government  may  be  considered  as  de- 
rived ;  for  though  the  feudal  system  entirely  superseded  for  a  time 
that  of  the  Saxons,  yet  the  grateful  recollection  which  the  latter 
people,  who  still  constituted  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  appear 
always  to  have  retained  of  their  former  polity,  had,  no  doubt,  great 
influence  in  effecting  the  changes  which  subsequently  took  place. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  our  design,  we  shall,  for  greater  con- 
venience, divide  the  time  embraced  in  this  sketch  into  three  periods  : 
the  first,  which  comprises  the  developement  of  the  constitution,  will 
extend  from  the  Conquest  to  the  wars  of  the  Houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  at  the  commencement 
of  which  the  government  seems  to  have  nearly  attained  its  present 
form ;  the  second  will  embrace  the  interval  between  this  reign  and 
the  Revolution ;  and  the  last  will  thence  bring  us  down  to  the  present 
time. 

I.  The  history  of  the  first  princes  of  the  Norman  line  exhibits 
little  else  than  a  series  of  struggles  between  them  and  their  subjects ; 
the  monarchs  always  endeavouring  to  extend  their  prerogative,  and 
their  haughty  barons,  backed  by  the  people,  as  strenuously  resisting 
the  attempt  The  charters  that  were  occasionally  forced  from  the 
monarchs  were  little  more  than  acknowledgements,  on  their  part,  of 
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the  rights  of  their  subjects.  The  most  celebrated  of  these,  Magna 
Chart  A,  was  signed  by  King  John  on  Runnymeade,  on  the  15th 
of  June,  1215.  The  credit  of  drawing  it  up  is  usually  attributed  to 
William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  legate  to  the  Pope.  <*  Its  language  is  simple,  brief, 
general,  without  being  abstract,  and  expressed  in  terms  of  authority, 
not  of  argument ;  yet  commonly  so  reasonable,  as  to  carry  with  it 
intrinsic  evidence  of  its  own  fitness.  It  was  understood  by  the 
simplest  of  the  unlettered  age,  for  whom  it  was  intended.  It  was 
remembered  by  them ;  and,  though  they  did  not  perceive  the  ez« 
tensive  consequences  which  might  be  derived  from  it,  their  feelings 
were  unconsciously  exalted  by  its  generality  and  grandeur."  (^ocA- 
intoshy  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  i.  p.  220.) 

The  greater  part  of  it  is  directed  against  the  abuses  of  the  king's 
power,  as  feudal  lord ;  but  the  remainder  contains  principles  of  uni- 
versal application,  which  gives  it  an  authority,  even  at  the  present 
day,  in  matters  of  constitutional  law.  In  it  we  find  the  germ  of 
many  of  our  most  valued  institutions:  thus,  in  the  clause  which 
declares,  <<  that  no  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  in  any 
manner  proceeded  against,  except  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his 
peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land,"  concluding  with  those  celebrated 
words,  <<  nuUi  vendemtUf  nulli  negcUnmus  aut  differemus^  rectum  vel 
jusHHamy" — **  to  none  will  we  sell,  to  none  will  we  deny  or  delay,  right 
or  justice,"  we  easily  trace  the  principle  of  the  habeas  corpus,  and  the 
trial  by  jury.  But  the  most  important  part  of  the  Magna  Charta,  for  our 
present  purpose,  is  that  which  ordained,  *'  that  no  scutage  or  aid  should 
be  imposed  in  the  kingdom  (except  in  certain  cases,  with  which,  as 
being  connected  with  feudal  tenure,  we  have  nothing  now  to  do) 
unless  by  the  common  council  of  the  kingdom."  The  commons,  it 
is  true,  formed,  as  yet,  no  part  of  this  council ;  but  it  established  the 
abstract  principle,  that  the  nation  should  not  be  taxed,  except  by  its 
own  consent ;  and  it  only  required  time,  and  a  course  of  events,  which 
were  even  then  in  progress,  to  raise  the  commons  to  sufficient  im- 
portance to  bring  them  within  the  spirit  of  the  clause.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  however,  that  these  charters  were  attended  with  much 
immediate  efiect :  no  sooner  were  they  signed,  and  the  barons,  who 
had  demanded  them,  dispersed,  than  they  were  thrown  aside  and  neg« 
lected :  their  very  generality,  indeed,  rendered  them  but  little  adapted 
to  practical  purposes.  They  served,  however,  to  keep  alive,  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  a  knowledge  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  at  a 
time  when  they  were  unable  to  enforce  them;  and,  afterwards,  when  they 
acquired  this  ability,  they  were  of  the  last  importance,  as  constituting 
solemn  documents,  not  to  be  denied  or  disputed,  in  wlueh  the  pre- 
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iK>gatiye8  of  the  crown,  and  the  rights  of  the  subject,  were  fixed  and 
ascertained. 

The   common   council  (oammwte  amciKum)  mentioned  in  them 
was,  as   already  remarked,   merely  the  king's   court   baron.      The 
provision  for  summoning  it,  in   the  Magna  Charta,  is  as  follows : 
—  **  We  will  cause   the  archlushops,   bishops^  abbotts,    earls,   and 
greater  barons  to  be  separately  summoned  by  our  letters,  and  we 
will  direct  our  sheritib  and  bailiffs  to  summon,  generally,  all  who  hold 
of  us  in  chief,  on  a  certain  day  (40  days  at  least  before  their  meet- 
ing), and  to  a  certain  place ;  and  in  all  such  letters  we  will  declare 
the  cause  of  the  summons.*'     By  the  greater  barons,  nothing  more, 
h  is  probable,   was  meant  than  the  more  powerful  ones ;   and  a 
personal  summons  might  be  intended  only  as   a  mark  of  greater 
t^pect;   unless,  indeed,   the   distinction  rested   on   some  unknown 
feudal   principle.      All    who   held  their  lands   immediately  of  the 
crown  had  an  equal  right  to  a  seat.     But  in  the  succeeding  reign 
of  Henry  this  was  altered,   and  such  only  as  were  actually  sum- 
moned were  permitted  to  attend;  whence  originated  the  mode  of 
creating  peers  by  writ  of  summons.      The  middle  class  of  society 
formed  no  part  of  this  council ;  nor  did  it,  in  fact,  then  exist     The 
consent  of  the  vassal  was  considered  as  implied  in  the  consent  of 
his  lord.     But  society,  in  England,  was  already  rapidly  changing : 
the  working  and  industrious  classes  were,  every  where,  rising  into 
power  and  importance ;  a  result  to  which  many  circumstances  con- 
tributed.     The  barons,  being  generally  in  want  of  money,   more 
especially  those  engaged  in  the  Crusades,  were  obliged  perpetually 
to  resort  to  them  for  supplies ;  which,  though  it  might  have  been 
dangerous  absolutely  to  refuse,  were  never  granted  without  conces- 
sions being  made  and  privileges  obtained  in  return.     The  policy  of 
the  crown  made  it,  also,  promote,  as  much  as  possible,  the  rise  of 
a  new  order,  whose  power  should  form  a  counteracting  influence  to 
that  of  the  barons,  and  which  it  might  well  hope  more  easily  to  con- 
trol.     Under  these   circumstances,  the   condition   of  the  commons 
speedily   improved.     Communities,   united  for  mutual  protection, 
established    themselves    in   various    parts    of  the    kingdom,    and 
towns  began  to  spring  up :   so  rapid,  indeed,  was  their  rise,  that 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  in  1298,  we  find  236  burgesses  sitting 
in  parliament.      They    soon    formed    too  powerful   a  body  to   be 
neglected  in  the  perpetually  occurring  contests  between   the   king 
and  the  nobility.     The  first  occasion,  on  which  there  is  undoubted 
evidence  to  prove  that  burgesses  were  actually  summoned,  was  in  1265, 
during  the  factious  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  Simon  De  Montfort,  Eari 
of  Leicester,  the  leader  of  one  of  the  contending  parties,  issued  writs,. 
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directing  **ihe  sheriffs  to  elect  and  return  two  knights  for  each  county; 
two  cizizens  for  each  city ;  and  two  burgesses  for  every  borough  in  the 
county."  The  choice  of  the  county  members  seems»  at  this  time,  to 
have  resided  in  the  king's  tenants,  in  capiUy  being,  probably,  little 
more  than  a  delegation  of  two  of  themselves  to  represent  the  whole 
body.  The  direction  to  the  sheriffs  to  make  the  returns  wafii,  no 
doubt,  suggested  by  the  previous  method  of  summoning  the  inferior 
barons.  The  sheriff  was,  indeed,  the  officer  on  whom  such  duty 
naturally  devolved.  By  whom  the  members  for  the  cities  and  towns 
were  returned  is  not  so  apparent;  probably,  it  was  a  matter  of 
arrangement  among  the  inhabitants  themselves,  which  may  account^ 
in  some  measure,  for  the  different  qualifications  that  at  present 
exist  in  boroughs.  No  qualification  seems  to  have  been  necessary 
for  the  representatives.  After  the  parliament  of  De  Montfort,  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  commons  until  the  subsequent  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  the  acts  in  the  beginning  of  which  are  said  to  be  passed 
with  the  consent  of  the  '< commonalty;"  and,  for  the  first  time,  we  find 
the  king,  on  confirming  the  previous  charters  (25th  Edward  I.,  1297)9 
which  all  the  sovereigns  were  required  to  do,  acknowledging  the 
*' commonalty*'  as  an  estate  of  the  realm,  and  granting  to  them,  for 
himself  and  his  heirs,  that  "  no  aids,  scutages,  or  prizes,  should  be 
taken  thenceforth  but  by  the  common  assent  of  the  realm,  and  for 
the  common  profit  thereof."  At  a  subsequent  period  (1S06) 
of  the  same  reign,  this  was  further  confirmed  by  the  •statute  /I  <fe 
taUagio  non  concedendoy*  so  called  from  its  enacting,  *^  that  no  lal- 
liage  or  aid  should  be  taken  without  the  good-will  and  assent  of  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  barons,  knights,  burgesses^  and  other 
freemen  of  the  land.*'  The  commons,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been 
pretty  regularly  summoned  by  Edward  1.  It  suited  his  policy  to 
have  their  sanction  to  the  innovations  and  changes  he  was  carrying 
forward.  It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  in  this  place  the  various,  im* 
provements  made  by  this  monarch  in  the  judicial  polity  AT'the 
country,  as  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  mention  them 
when  treating  of  the  judicial  system.  The  only  measure  we  need 
now  notice,  is  the  abolition  of  subinfeudation,  —  the  first  direct  blow 
given  to  the  feudal  system.  Previously  to  this,  every  one,  on  alien- 
ating his  lands,  created  his  grantee  his  tenant.  But,  by  the  18th  of 
Edward  I.,  it  was  enacted,  that  on  every  alienation,  the  alienee  should 
be  considered  as  holding,  not  of  his  immediate  grantor,  but  of  the  same 
lord  and  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  grantor  himself  had  held.*'  The 
professed  intention  of  the  statute  was,  to  save  the  rights  of  the  lords ; 
it  naturally  tended,  however,  in  the  end,  to  break  up  the  system 
altogether,  though  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  feudal 
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tenures  were  entirely  suppressed.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  we 
find  the  knights  of  the  shire  beginning  to  form  one  body  with  the 
citizens  and  burgesses,  and  sitting  and  deliberating  separately  from 
the  lords ;  a  circumstance  which,  trifling  as  it  appeared  at  the  time, 
was  fraught  with  the  most  important  consequences,  and  has  contri- 
buted, perhaps,  more  than  any  other  to  their  power  and  independence. 
In  this  reign,  the  acts  were,  for  the  first  time,  headed  with  the  present 
formula,  and  are  stated  to  be  passed  "  with  the  assent  of  the  prelates, 
earb,  barons,  and  commonalty  of  the  realm  in  parliament  assembled." 
A  statute  of  the  15th  of  Edward  U.  (1S22)  declares  that  "  the  matters 
to  be  established  for  the  estate  of  the  king,  and  of  his  heirs,  and  for 
the  estate  of  the  realm  and  of  the  people,  should  be  treated,  accorded, 
and  established  in  parliament  by  the  king,  and  by  the  assent  of  the 
prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  and  the  commonalty  of  the  realm,  according 
as  had  been  before  accustomed."  This  act,  as  Mr.  Hallam  has  re- 
marked, not  only  establishes,  by  a  legislative  declaration,  the  present 
organization  of  parliament,  but  shews  that  it  had  existed  for  some 
length  of  time.*  Under  Edward  III.  the  constitution  was  still  more 
fully  developed,  and  the  laws  began  to  assume  that  specific  character, 
in  detail,  required  to  make  them  effective.  By  an  act  passed  in  the 
4th  year  of  his  reign  (1330),  it  was  ordained,  <<  that  parliaments  should 
be  holden  every  year  once,  and  oftener  if  need  be."  The  offence 
of  high  treason  was,  also,  fixed  and  defined  (25th  Edward  III.. 
1350) :  a  sure  proof  that  the  people  had  advanced  considerably  i^ 
civilisation  and  freedom,  when  they  prescribed  rules  to  their  govemora» 
in  matters  so  nearly  concerning  the  royal  prerogative.  Arbitrary  im- 
prisonment was  prohibited  (28th  Edward  III.,  1354),  and  no  freeman 
was  to  be  condemned  without  being  brought  to  answer  by  due 
course  of  law ;  nor  was  the  King's  protection  to  hinder  civil 
process  or  execution.  Little  ebe  is  to  be  noticed,  till  we  come 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.;  at  whose  accession,  in  1399,  we  find 
parliament,  as  representing  the  estates  of  the  realm,  ratifying  the 
abdication  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  choice  of  Henry,  nearly  in  the 
same  way  that  was  done  at  the  Revolution.  It  might  be,  and 
doubtless  was,  an  object  with  Henry  to  have  its  sanction  to  hh 
usurpation ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  part  which  the  legislature 
took  must  have  assisted  in  giving  it  a  moral  influence,  and  in  teach- 
ing it  to  feel  its  own  consequence.  The  expulsion  of  Richard,  though 
effected  by  the  arms  of  Henry,  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  nation.  The  Commons,  indeed,  had  previously  (in  1381) 
laid  before  Richard  a  remonstrance,  remarkable  for  the  independent 

*  Constitutioiud  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
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spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  and  which  shows  they  must  have 
attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  importance.  —  (Rot,  Pari, 
vol.  iii.  p.  100.)  In  it,  they  tell  the  king,  that,  <<  unless  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  kingdom  were  speedily  reformed,  the  kingdom 
itself  would  be  utterly  lost  and  ruined  for  ever."  In  this  reign 
the  first  instance  of  an  impeachment,  which  has  since  become 
the  great  constitutional  check  on  the  malconduct  of  a  minister,  is 
said  to  have  occurred.  But  the  most  important  alteration  in  the 
constitutional  polity  of  the  kingdom  was  made  in  the  7th  year  of 
Henry's  reign  (1405),  when  an  act  was  passed,  throwing  open  the 
elective  franchise,  for  counties,  to  all  the  freeholders,  and  directing 
the  method  of  conducting  an  election.  This  statute,  indeed,  with 
one  passed  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  which  will  be 
presently  mentioned,  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  election 
law  at  the  present  day.  The  7th  Henry  IV.  c.  15.  ordained,  "  that 
thenceforth,  at  the  next  court  to  be  holden  for  the  county,  after  the 
delivery  of  the  writ  of  summons,  proclamation  should  be  made,  in 
the  full  county,  of  the  day  and  place  of  the  parliament ;  and  that  all 
they  that  should  be  there  present,  as  well  suitors,  duly  summoned 
for  the  same  cause,  as  others,  should  attend  to  the  election  of  the 
knights  for  the  parliament,  and  then,  in  the  full  county,  should  pro« 
ceed  to  the  election,  freely  and  indifferently,  notwithstanding  any 
request  or  commandment  to  the  contrary." 

The  act  further  directs,  that  the  names  of  the  persons  chosen  were 
to  be  written  in  an  indenture,  under  the  seals  of  all  that  did  choose 
them,  which  indenture  was  to  be  tacked  to  the  writ,  and  returned 
along  with  it  to  the  sheriff;  a  form  still  preserved. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  (Rot.  Pari.  vol.  iii.  p.  611.),  in  an 
arrangement  made  between  the  Lords  and  Commons,  upon  some 
invasion  of  the  privileges  of  the  latter,  it  was  declared  to  be  illegal 
for  one  branch  of  the  legislature  to  interfere  in  any  matter  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  other,  until  formally  communicated.  The  right  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  originate  all  money  bills  was  also  alluded  to 
upon  this  occasion,  in  a  manner  which  would  seem  to  show  it  then 
existed.  The  evils — whether  exaggerated  or  otherwise,  we  need  not 
inquire — which  resulted  from  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  by  the 
acts  of  Henry  IV.,  were  such,  that  it  was  found  necessary,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  to  pass  an  act  (8th  Henry  VI. 
c  7.,  145i9)  confining  the  right  of  voting  to  the  40*.  freeholders.  A 
statute  was  also  passed  in  the  23d  year  of  the  same  monarch  (1444), 
which  enacted,  '<  that  knights  of  the  shire  should  be  actual  knights, 
or  such  notable  esquires  or  gentlemen  as  had  estates  sufficient  to  be 
knights,  and  by  no  means  of  the  degree  of  yeomen."     No  qualification 

VOL.  IT.  y 
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appears  to  have  been  then  required  for  the  representatives  of  bo- 
roughs ;  nor  was  the  number  of  boroughs,  returning  members,  fixed 
or  determined.  It  remained  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  King 
to  what  places  writs  should  be  issued ;  and  they  were,  in  general, 
issued  only  to  the  larger  and  more  flourishing  towns.  The  office  of 
member,  being  in  those  days  at  once  expensive  and  inconvenient, 
was  little  sought  after  ;  and,  as  the  constituents  had  alwa}'s  to  make 
their  representative  an  allowance,  it  was  rather  considered  a  mark 
of  royal  favour  to  be  passed  over,  than  as  any  ground  for  taking 
oflfence.* 

Here,  then,  we  close  our  review  of  the  first  of  the  periods  referred  to ; 
at  which  time  the  constitution,  perhaps,  more  nearly  resembled  what 
it  now  is,  than  at  any  subsequent  period  prior  to  the  Revolution. 
The  House  of  Peers,  composed  of  barons,  powerful  from  their  ter- 
ritorial possessions,  was  at  once  feared  and  respected  by  the  Crown. 
The  practice  of  creating  peers,  by  mere  writ  of  summons,  had,  in- 
deed, been  commenced,  but  its  influence  was  hardly  felt.  The 
Commons  also,  from  their  peculiar  position,  as  holding  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  Crown  and  the  nobility,  possessed  a  degree  of 
importance  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  enjoyed.  They 
were  courted  by  both  parties,  each  of  which  found  the  advantage 
of  keeping  up  an  interest  among  them :  and  many  curious  letters 
are  extant,  showing  the  intrigues  carried  on,  by  the  peers,  in  pro- 
curing or  preventing  the  return  of  members.  During  the  latter  part, 
indeed,  of  the  period  just  described,  the  Commons  took  an  active  part 
in  the  management  of  public  afiairs,  and  manifested,  on  all  occasions, 
no  small  degree  of  spirit  in  asserting  and  vindicating  their  privileges. 
Their  exclusive  right  of  originating  money  bills,  freedom  of  de- 
bate, and  personal  immunities,  already  existed ;  and  the  remon- 
strances which,  from  time  to  tin^,  they  addressed  to  the  sovereign, 
show  that  they  were  a  very  diflerent  body  from  what  they  after- 
wards became.  The  rights  of  the  subject  were  also,  as  far  as  mere 
laws  could  go,  well  secured.  No  tax  could  be  levied,  no  law  enacted, 
without  the  assent  of  Parliament  No  freeman  could  be  imprisoned, 
but  by  legal  warrant,  specifying  the  nature  of  his  ofience ;  and^  by 
long-established  usage,  equivalent  to  law,  he  was  speedily  brought  to 
trial,  by  means  of  regular  sessions  of  gaol  delivery,  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  the  present  day.  The  trial  was  had  in  the  public  court 
of  the  county  in  which  the  ofience  was  committed,  and  the  question 

*  Andrew  Marvel,  member  for  Hull  in  the  first  parliament  afler  the  Restoration, 
had  the  last  person,  in  this  country,  who  receiyed  wages  from  his  constituents.  But 
the  praotioe  had  long  before  ceased  to  be  general. 
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of  guilt  was  determined  by  a  jury  of  12  of  the  peers  of  the  offender. 
At  the  same  time,  we  should  observe  that,  during  this  period,  the 
liberties  of  the  subject  existed  rather  in  theory  than  in  reality.  The 
administration  of  justice  was  notoriously  corrupt,  and  acts  of  in- 
dividual oppression  were  daily  exercised.  It  was  only  when  their 
rights  were  generally  violated^  that  the  people  were  roused  to  re- 
sistance. They  did  not  yet  perceive  that  an  injury  offered  to  one  is 
an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  all.  Nor  did  those  means  of  com- 
munication between  place  and  place,  and  of  diffusing  intelligence, 
which  create  and  give  power  to  public  opinion,  then  exist. 

II.  In  the  early  part  of  this  period,  which  extends  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  to  the  Revolution,  the  constitution  retrograded  rather 
than  advanced.  The  civil  war,  at  its  commencement,  necessarily 
for  a  while  interrupted  all  regular  government ;  and  when,  on 
the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  the  ancient  order  of  things  was 
restored,  a  marked  change  in  the  structure  of  society  had  taken 
place.  The  great  hereditary  families  of  the  feudal  times  had 
mostly  disappeared ;  the  peerage  had  become  little  more  than  a 
personal  distinction,  and  was  principally  vested  in  the  creatures  of  the 
crown ;  and  the  commons  had  not  risen  into  sufficient  importance 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  old  nobility.  In  consequence  of  these 
circumstances,  and  of  the  introduction  of  standing  armies,  which 
took  place  about  this  time,  the  crown  acquired  a  degree  of  authority 
before  unknown.  The  reigns  of  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth,  and,  we  may  add,  of  James  I.,  do  not  furnish  a  single 
constitutional  act.  The  legislature  seemed  to  be  at  the  beck  of  the 
sovereign :  so  low,  indeed,  had  it  sunk,  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  as  minister  of  the  crown,  on  one 
occasion  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  and  took  the  members 
roundly  to  task  for  their  behaviour ;  and  the  speaker  —  Sir  Thomas 
More  I  —  went  down  upon  his  knees  to  make  their  apology.  Eliza- 
beth treated  them  with  nearly  the  same  indignity;  and  even  im- 
prisoned two  of  the  members  for  daring  to  oppose  her  wishes :  an 
example  more  than  once  imitated  by  Charles  I.  During  this 
period  the  Courts  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Conmiission 
were  erected ;  the  former  by  Henry  VII.,  the  latter  by  Elizabeth. 
In  this  period,  too,  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and 
passive  obedience,  sprung  up ;  a  doctrine  principally  advocated  by 
churchmen,  who  found  it  more  flattering  to  the  prince,  and,  con- 
sequently, more  conducive  to  their  private  interest,  to  draw  their 
notions  of  civil  liberty  from  the  pandects  of  Justinian,  than  from 
the  principles  of  the  constitution.  But  this  state  of  things  was  not 
to  continue ;  the  force  of  arms  and  superstition  was  soon  to  give 
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way  before  another  and  a  mightier  power.  The  art  of  printing  — 
an  art  destined  to  work  a  mighty  change  in  the  state  of  mankind,  and 
to  convert,  not  only  kingdoms,  but  Europe,  and,  it  may  be,  in  the 
end,  the  whole  civilised  world,  into  one  vast  literary  republic  —  had 
been  discovered.  The  insular  situation  of  England,  and  the  con- 
sequent peace  she  enjoyed,  no  less  than  the  character  of  her  new 
religion,  which  favoured  the  progress  of  free  inquiry,  rendered  this 
country  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  learning  and  science. 
Grammar  schools,  indeed,  had  been  every  where  established  at  the 
Reformation.  The  knowledge  previously  monopolised  by  the  eccle- 
siastics began  to  be  generally  diffused.  The  classic  authors  of 
Greece  and  Rome  breathe  the  purest  spirit  of  liberty ;  and  being 
put  into  boys'  hands  could  not  fail  of  having  a  powerful  in- 
fluence. Accordingly,  even  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  people  were  beginning  to  bear  the  yoke  impatiently. 
In  the  second  year  of  James  I.  the  Commons  presented  that 
monarch  with  a  memorial,  which  they  termed  their  "  Apology  '*  (Pari. 
HisL  1030.),  justifying  certain  proceedings,  at  which  he  had  taken 
offence,  and  at  the  same  time  boldly  and  explicitly  asserting  their 
lights  and  privileges ;  and  this,  too,  with  a  force  of  language  and  a  power 
of  reasoning  that  show  it  must  have  been  the  work  of  no  ordinary 
minds.  After  stating,  at  some  length,  their  privileges  and  liberties, 
which,  they  affirmed,  were  "  their  right  and  inheritance,  no  less  than 
their  very  lands  and  goods,"  they  say,  '<  that  in  that  session  the 
privileges  of  the  House  had  been  more  universally  and  dangerously 
impugned  than  ever,  as  they  supposed,  since  the  beginning  of  parlia- 
ments. That,  in  regard  to  the  late  queen's  sex  and  age,  and  much 
more  upon  care  to  avoid  all  trouble,  which  by  wicked  practice  might 
have  been  drawn  to  impeach  the  quiet  of  his  Majesty's  right  to  the 
succession,  those  actions  were  then  passed  over  which  they  hoped,  in 
succeeding  times,  to  redress  and  rectify ;  whereas,  in  that  parliament, 
not  privileges,  but  the  whole  freedom  of  the  realm,  had  been  hewed 
fW>m  them.  What  cause,"  they  proceed,  "  we  poor  Commons  have 
to  watch  over  our  privileges,  is  manifest  in  itself  to  all  men.  The 
prerogatives  of  the  prince  may  easily  and  do  daily  grow.  The 
privileges  of  the  subject  are,  for  the  most  part,  at  an  everlasting 
stand.  They  may  be,  by  good  providence  and  care,  preserved ;  but, 
being  once  lost,  are  not  recovered  but  with  much  disquiet" 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  following  reign  that  the  storm,  so 
long  gathering,  ultimately  burst.  Charles  I.,  brought  up  in  the 
notions  of  divine  right  and  absolute  power,  could  neither  bring  his 
mind  to  make  the  concessions  which  the  times  required,  nor  pos- 
sessed sufficient  energy  and  decision  to  take  the  measures  necessary 
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to  give  him  any  chance  of  preserving  what  he  had.  He  did  not 
that  the  people  were  only  contending  for  rights  which  had  always 
been  acknowledged  to  belong  to  them ;  that  their  not  enjoying  them 
before  was  attributable  to  circumstances  and  a  condition  of  society 
which  were  materially  changed ;  and  that  the  time  had  at  length 
arrived  when  they  were  both  able  and  prepared  to  enforce  their  rights. 
It  was  now,  that  the  advantage  of  such  a  document  as  the  Magna 
Charta  became  felt.  Men  like  Hampden  would  have  founded  a  free 
government,  had  they  not  found  it  in  the  constitution.  But,  as  it  was, 
they  had  one  framed  to  their  hands :  they  were  attempting  no  inno- 
vations; they  asked  only  for  the  constitution  enjoyed  by  their  fathers. 
The  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  public  opinion,  went  along  with  them; 
a  circumstance  of  the  last  moment  in  such  a  struggle.  Its  progress 
and  results  are  too  well  known  to  make  it  necessary  to  allude  to  them 
here;  and  we  shall  merely  add,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  Lord  Chathamy 
*'  There  was  ambition,  there  was  sedition,  there  was  violence ;  but  no 
man  shall  persuade  me  that  it  was  not  the  cause  of  liberty  on  one  side» 
and  of  tyranny  on  the  other."  The  great  constitutional  acts  passed 
in  the  time  of  Charles  do  little  more  than  recite  the  old  acts  already 
mentioned,  their  violation,  and  pray  that  in  future  they  may  be 
observed.  Thus,  the  Petition  of  Right  (3  Charies  I.,  1627),  the 
most  celebrated  among  them,  commences  by  reciting  the  before- 
mentioned  statute  of  Edward  I.,  '<  De  tallagio  non  concedendo,"  the 
clause  in  Magna  Charta  on  the  same  subject,  and  concludes  by  pray- 
ing, nearly  in  the  words  of  those  statutes,  that  it  should,  there- 
fore, be  so  enacted,  and  that  the  previous  violations  of  the  former 
acts  should  not  be  drawn  into  precedent  The  act  for  abolishing 
the  Star  Chamber  (16  Charles  I.,  1640)  in  like  manner  sets  out  by 
reciting  the  clause  of  Magna  Charta,  and  the  acts  of  Edward  lU., 
which  make  it  illegal  to  imprison  a  free  man  otherwise  than  by  the 
judgment  of  his  peers;  and  then  declares  that  neither  his  Majesty  nor 
his  Privy  Council  have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  or  authority  by  En- 
glish bill,  petition,  articles,  libel  (which  were  the  course  of  proceeding 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  borrowed  from  the  civil  law),  or  by  any  other 
arbitrary  way  whatsoever,  to  examine  or  draw  into  question,  deter- 
mine, or  dispose  of  the  lands  or  goods  of  any  subjects  of  this 
kingdom ;  but  that  the  same  ought  to  be  heard  and  determined  in 
the  ordinary  courts  of  Justice^  and  by  course  of  law.  By  another 
act,  passed  in  the  same  year  with  that  last  mentioned,  the  Court  of 
High  Commission  was  also  abolished. 

The  military  despotism  which  succeeded  was  of  short  duration : 
England  had  passed  the  period  when  such  a  governmert  could  be 
maintained.    The  Commonwealth,  as  it  was  termed,  scarcely  lasted 
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12  years :  in  1660,  Charles  11.  was  recalled  to  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  the  old  constitution  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  again 
established.  In  his  reign  was  passed  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
(SI  Car.  IL,  1677))  said  to  be  the  palladium  of  an  Englishman's 
liberty.  By  it  every  man  illegally  detained  in  prison,  and  the  grounds 
of  whose  detention  is  questionable,  may  insist  on  being  forthwith 
brought  before  a  judge  of  one  of  the  higher  courts,  to  have  the  le- 
gality of  his  detainer  determined ;  and  it  declares  it  to  be  illegal  for  the 
sovereign  to  send  any  British  subject  to  prison  "  beyond  the  seas." 
It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  this  act  introduced  any  thing 
new :  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  and  the  subject's  right  to  it,  is  as 
old  as  the  constitution  itself;  but,  in  the  latter  reigns,  impediments 
had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  obtaining  it,  and  abuses  grew  up 
which  this  act  was  intended  to  remove.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  11., 
military  tenures,  the  last  remains  of  the  feudal  system,  were 
also  abolished,  and  all  freehold  property  put  upon  the  same  footing. 
(12  Charles  II.  c.  24.) 

The  right  to  petition  the  King  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
to  lay  before  them  a  full  statement  of  the  wishes,  and  of  the  real  or 
supposed  grievances,  that  are  entertained  by,  or  affect,  one  or  a  few 
individuals,  or  the  public,  is  one  of  the  most  important  constitutional 
rights  of  Englishmen.  By  it  the  legislature  is  authentically  informed 
of  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  nation  on  all  points  of  public 
interest  and  importance ;  and  the  risk  is  obviated  of  its  proposing, 
or,  at  all  events,  of  its  ignorantly  giving  its  sanction  to,  measures 
opposed  by  any  considerable  portion  of  the  people.  This  right, 
however,  like  all  others,  is  liable  to  be  abused ;  and  has  been  per- 
verted by  factious  persons  to  the  forwarding  of  their  own  purposes 
and  views.  Hence  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  subject  its  ex- 
ercise to  regulations,  that  have  varied  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  times.  It  was  placed  nearly  on  its  present  footing  by  an  act 
of  the  13th  Charles  II. ;  and  it  is  declared  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  that 
the  subject  has,  under  the  restraints  imposed  by  law,  a  right  to 
petition,  and  that  he  is  neither  to  be  committed  nor  prosecuted  for  so 
doing. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  was  little  more  than  a  repetition  of 
what  took  place  on  the  abdication  of  Richard  II.  For  the  third 
time  in  English  history,  the  nation  asserted  and  exercised  the  right  of 
choosing  its  sovereign.  But  the  ease  with  which  it  was  effected  is, 
perhaps,  unparaUeled  in  history,  and  strongly  shows  the  high  moral 
condition  of  the  nation.  In  general,  sucn  things  are  done  only  by  a 
convulsive  effort,  in  the  midst  of  violence  and  bloodshed  :  here  it  was 
effected,  though  resolutely  and  determinedly,  with  the  utmost  quiet 
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and  order,  —  almost  without  interrupting  the  daily  concerns  of  life. 
The  measure  was  dictated  by  reason,  not  by  passion  or  vengeance ; 
nor  was  it  resorted  to  until  all  other  methods  had  been  tried  and 
failed. 

On  this  occasion,  before  offering  the  crown  to  William,  a  solemn 
declaration  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  subject  was  made  by 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  as  '<  representing  all  the  estates  of  the  people 
of  this  nation  : "  all  which  were  subsequently  ratified  by  Parliament  in 
the  celebrated  statute  (1  Will.  &  Mary,  s.  2.,  1689)  known  by  the  name 
of  the  <<  Bill  of  Rights.'*  Like  those  of  Charles  I.,  it  contained  nothing 
new ;  but,  as  this  is  the  last  time  that  the  liberties  of  the  peopley 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  have  been  defined,  we  shall 
extract  from  it  so  much  as  relates  to  them. 

By  the  Bill  of  RighU  it  is  declared— 

1.  That  the  pretended  power  of  dispensing  with  laws,  or  the  ex-< 
ecution  of  laws,  by  regal  authority,  without  consent  of  Parliament,  is 
illegal. 

2.  That  the  pretended  power  of  dispensing  with  laws,  or  the  ex- 
ecution of  laws,  by  regal  authority,  as  it  hath  been  assumed  and 
executed  of  late,  is  illegal. 

3.  That  the  commission  for  erecting  the  late  Court  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Ecclesiastical  Causes,  and  all  other  commissions  and  courts 
of  like  nature,  are  illegal  and  pernicious. 

4.  That  levying  money  for  or  to  the  use  of  the  Crown  by  pretence 
of  prerogative,  without  grant  of  Parliament,  for  longer  time  or  in 
other  manner  than  the  same  is  or  shall  be  granted,  is  illegal. 

5.  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  subjects  to  petition  the  King  ;  and  all 
the  commitments  and  prosecutions  for  such  petitioning  are  illegal. 

6.  That  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army  within  the  king- 
dom, in  the  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  consent  of  Parliament,  is 
against  law. 

7.  That  the  subjects  which  are  Protestants  may  have  arms  for 
their  defence,  suitable  to  their  conditions,  and  as  allowed  by  law. 

8.  That  election  of  members  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  free. 

9.  That  the  freedom  of  speech,  and  debates  or  proceedings  in  par- 
liament, ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or 
place  out  of  parliament. 

10.  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments,  inflicted. 

11.  That  jurors  ought  to  be  duly  impanneled  and  returned,  and 
jurors  who  pass  judgment  upon  men  in  trials  for  high  treason  ought 
to  be  freeholders. 
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12.  That  all  grants  and  promises  of  fines,  and  forfeitures  of  par- 
ticular persons  before  conviction,  are  illegal  and  void. 

13.  And  that,  for  redress  of  all  grievances,  and  for  the  amending, 
strengthening,  and  preserving  of  the  laws,  parliaments  ought  to  be 
held  frequently. 

III.  We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  period,  which 
brings  us  down  to  the  present  time.  After  the  conquest  we  saw 
a  people  deeply  imbued  with  ideas,  if  not  of  civil  liberty,  at  least 
of  freedom  and  independence  ;  emerging  from  a  rude  and  barbarous 
polity  we  saw  the  constitution  growing  up,  and  taking  a  form  given 
by  circumstances,  rather  than  moulded  on  any  preconcerted  plan : 
we  saw  that  constitution  repeatedly  sanctioned  by  solemn  acts  of 
the  legislature;  and  at  length,  under  Henry  IV.,  fixed  on  nearly 
the  same  basis  as  at  present.  When  the  civil  commotions  which  dis- 
tracted England  during  the  long  reign  of  Henry  VI.  had  subsided, 
we  found  that  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  constitution,  and  which  had  supported  it  when  established,  no 
longer  existed,  while  the  nation  was  unable  of  itself  to  maintain  a  free 
government.  Accordingly,  we  saw  the  constitution  degenerate  from 
a  limited  to  a  nearly  absolute  monarchy.  As  society  advanced,  we 
saw  the  people  reassert  their  rights,  and,  at  length,  after  a  violent 
struggle,  successful  in  establishing  them.  The  old  form  of  govern- 
ment was  restored ;  but,  though  in  outward  appearance  the  same,  a 
great  alteration  had  taken  place  in  its  spirit  and  character.  The 
King  was  no  longer  a  powerful  lord  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  as  in 
the  first  period ;  nor  an  almost  despotic  monarch,  as  in  the  second : 
henceforth  he  was  little  more  than  the  chief  officer  in  the  state. 
The  government  was  essentially  aristocratical.  The  management  of 
political  affairs  was  left  almost  entirely  to  ministers,  necessarily 
selected  from  among  the  party  which  happened,  for  the  time, 
to  predominate  in  parliament ;  and  it  speedily  became^  as  at  pre- 
sent, a  matter  of  prudence,  not  to  say  necessity,  for  the  sovereign 
to  interfere  as  little  as  possible.  The  House  of  Peers  consisted  of 
the  more  powerful  and  wealthy  members  of  the  community ;  but, 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  members  were  chosen,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Commons  was  materially  impaired.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  people,  at  least  in  the  early  part  of  this  period,  took  little 
interest  in  public  affairs  ;  and  the  crown  and  the  nobility,  with  a  few 
of  the  more  wealthy  commoners,  contrived  to  get  the  command  of  a 
large  number  of  boroughs,  of  which  they  nominated  the  members. 
Seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  became,  in  fact,  matter  of  traffic ; 
being  notoriously  bought  and  sold,  and  even  made  the  subject  of 
family  settlements. 
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The  coDstitutional  changes  to  be  noticed  in  this  period  are  the 
Unions  with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  which  naturally  tended,  by  con- 
solidation, to  strengthen,  exactly  by  the  converse  of  the  principle 
which  makes  division  weakness.  The  former  of  these  took  place  in 
the  5th  of  Anne  (1707),  the  latter  in  the  40th  of  George  III.  (1800). 
A  statute  was  also  passed  in  the  9th  of  Anne,  which  made  a  quali- 
fication of  600/.  a  year  of  landed  property  necessary  for  a  knight 
of  the  shire ;  and  300/.  for  a  borough  member.  The  Septennial  Act, 
passed  in  the  1st  of  George  I.,  limited  the  duration  of  parliaments  to 
seven  years.  In  early  times  there  seems  to  have  been  no  proro- 
gation of  parliament.  New  summonses  issued  for  every  session ; 
every  session  being,  in  fact,  a  parliament.  When  the  practice  arose 
of  proroguing  parliament,  its  duration  depended  entirely  on  the  will 
of  the  prince.  The  Triennial  Act  (6th  of  William  and  Mary,  c.  2.) 
had  limited  the  duration  of  parliaments  to  three  years ;  but  it  was 
repealed  by  the  above-mentioned  statute  of  George  I.  With  the 
exception  of  these,  and  of  various  acts  against  bribery,  —  enacted,  it 
would  seem,  merely  to  show  how  easily  they  might  be  broken, —  we 
find  no  other  measure  of  much  importance,  in  a  constitutional  point 
of  view,  until  we  come  to  the  Reform  Act. 

The  rapid  and  unprecedented  growth  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, after  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  paved  the  way  for  this  act 
Large  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns  grew  up  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  but  little  influenced  by 
those  powerful  ties  which  generally  keep  an  agricultural  population 
dependent  upon  their  superiors.  With  the  increase  of  opulence  and 
population,  derived  from  the  increase  of  manufactures  and  trade, 
education  and  a  desire  for  political  information  were  diffused  on  all 
sides.  The  press  acquired  great  influence.  Political  journals  were 
established  in  every  considerable  town,  in  which  the  conduct  of 
public  men,  and  the  policy  of  all  measures  of  government,  were 
freely,  and  indeed  severely,  scrutinised.  The  wonderfully  improved 
facilities  of  internal  communication  afforded  the  means  of  conveying 
intelligence,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another ;  so  that  most  persons  began  to  take  an  interest,  not  only 
in  what  was  going  on  around  them,  but  in  public  affairs,  and  in  the 
concerns  of  the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire.  Prejudices  of  all  sorts 
were  openly  attacked.  The  structure  of  the  political  fabric,  and  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  different  ranks  and  orders,  were  sub- 
jected to  a  more  searching  investigation ;  and  their  claim  to  respect 
began  to  be  tried  more  by  reference  to  their  usefulness  than  to  their 
antiquity.  Public  opinion  became  all  but  omnipotent ;  and  it,  rather 
than  the  House  of  Commons,  was  the  real  check  on  the  executive. 
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Under  such  circumstances  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  enterprising 
and  industrious  citizens  of  such  great  manufacturing  and  commercial 
towns  as  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  &c.,  felt  more  and 
more  dissatisfied  at  being  denied  the  privilege,  possessed  by  so  many 
very  inferior  boroughs,  of  sending  representatives  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  began,  during  the  American  war,  publicly  to 
manifest  their  determination  no  longer  to  submit  to  such  exclusion  ; 
and,  deriving  confidence  from  their  numbers,  their  wealth,  con- 
centration, and  intelligence,  they  prosecuted  their  claims  to  parti. 
cipate  directly  in  the  privileges  of  the  constitution  with  a  boldness 
and  a  power  which,  it  was  apparent,  could  not  be  long  resisted.  The 
alarms  occasioned  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  war  that  grew 
out  of  it,  restrained  for  a  while  the  demand  for  a  remodelling 
of  the  representative  system.  But,  after  the  peace  of  1815,  these 
demands  were  renewed ;  and  the  manufacturing,  commercial,  and 
monied  classes  having  increased  very  greatly  during  the  war,  it 
became  impossible  any  longer  safely  to  resist  their  claims.  A  free 
government,  to  be  secure,  must  possess  the  confidence  of  the  majority 
of  the-  people ;  and  to  enjoy  this  it  must,  how  reluctantly  soever, 
conform  to  their  wants  and  wishes.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  any 
particular  constitutional  system  is  absolutely  perfect,  or  that  it  may 
be  always  maintained  without  variation.  Human  institutions  are 
not  destined  to  be  immortal ;  and  unless  they  be  voluntarily  modified 
and  accommodated  to  the  varying  exigencies  of  society,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  they  will  be  violently  overturned.  Impressed  with  this 
conviction,  a  reconstruction  of  the  representative  system,  on  a  more 
liberal  basis,  was  resolved  upon  by  parliament ;  and  was  carried  into 
effect  by  the  Reform  Act,  which  proceeded  on  the  great  constitu- 
tional principle,  that  "  the  principal  places,  and  not  the  decayed 
hoTOughsy  sJumld  be  called  upon  to  exercise  the  right  of  election"* 
By  this  act,  5Q  small  boroughs,  the  representation  of  which  was 
notoriously  corrupt,  were  deprived  of  their  members  altogether ;  30 
others  had  one  member  each  taken  from  them.  Of  the  ]  42  members 
thus  taken  away,  65  were  given  to  counties,  and  64  to  new  boroughs, 
selected  out  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  of  the  non-represented 
manufacturing  towns.  The  others  were  allowed  to  cease  altogether ; 
the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  the  House,  caused  by  their  extinction, 
being  made  good  by  an  equivalent  increase  of  the  members  for  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  In  some  places  the  limits  of  the  boroughs  were 
extended,  and  in  all  the  elective  franchise  was  more  widely  dis- 
seminated.     Hence,   the   House   of  Commons   has   become    more 

•  Mr.  Pitt's  Speech,  18th  of  April,  1785. 
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directly  responsible  to  the  electors,  and,  consequently,  a  more  popular 
assembly  than  before ;  a  change  which,  whatever  may  be  its  effects, 
was,  as  already  remarked,  rendered  inevitable  by  the  alterations  that 
had  taken  place  within  the  last  50  years  in  society  in  England,  and 
in  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  power. 

Such,  briefly  stated,  is  the  British  constitution  and  its  history ;  a 
constitution  under  which  the  people  of  this  island  have  attained  a 
power  unparalleled,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  history :  "  a  power," 
to  use  the  eloquent  language  of  a  foreigner,  "  to  which,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  foreign  conquest  and  subjugation,  Rome,  in  the  height  of 
her  glory,  is  not  to  be  compared ;  which  has  dotted  over  the  globe 
with  her  possessions  and  military  posts ;  whose  morning  drum-beat, 
following  the  sun,  and  keeping  company  with  the  hours,  encircles  the 
earth  with  one  continuous  and  unbroken  strain."  But  it  is  not  on 
her  power,  nor  the  extent  of  her  dominions,  that  we  would  rest  her 
greatest  claim  to  admiration.  We  turn,  with  more  pride  and  pleasure, 
to  the  uninterrupted  course  of  internal  peace  and  prosperity  her 
people  have  so  long  enjoyed.  During  wars,  which  in  turn  have 
wasted  every  country  around,  and  notwithstanding  the  active  part 
Great  Britain  has  taken  in  them  all,  the  peace  of  her  shores 
has  never  been  broken.  In  her  happy  land,  the  inhabitants  have 
never  once  been  interrupted  in  following  the  daily  concerns  of  life  ; 
the  loom  has  never  been  suspended,  the  plough  never  laid  up ;  her 
cities  have  stood  unwalled  and  defenceless  in  perfect  security ;  and 
generation  after  generation  have  been  gathered  together  in  her  quiet 
churchyards,  without  ever  having  seen  a  soldier,  except  on  parade, 
or  heard  the  sound  of  cannon,  except  in  celebration  of  a  victory. 


CHAPTER  II.  —  Parliament,  its  Constitution, 

Procedure,  etc. 

Sect.  I.     House  of  Lords, 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  now  proceed  to  ex- 
amine the  different  parts  of  the  constitution  in  detail :  and,  first,  of 
the  legislative  body  or  parliament. 

In  treating  of  Parliament,  we  shall  first  inquire  into  its  constituent 
parts  ;  secondly,  its  method  of  proceeding  in  transacting  business ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  adjourned,  prorogued,  and 
dissolved. 

The  constituent  parts  of  Parliament  consist,  as  already  said,  of 
the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons. 

The  consideration  of  the  King  and  his  office  comes  more  properly 
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under  that  part  of  the  present  inquiry  which  treats  of  the  executive 
department  of  government ;  to  which,  therefore,  we  defer  it. 

The  House  of  Peers,  the  next  in  dignity,  consists  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Originally,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  was  nothing  more  than  the  King's  Court  Baron,  and 
was  attended  by  all  his  immediate  tenants.  The  peerage  is  now, 
however,  a  mere  titular  dignity,  conferred  by  the  crown  at  its 
pleasure.  At  present  the  House  of  Lords  is  composed  nearly  as 
follows,  though  the  number,  of  course,  varies  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  the  creation  and  extinction  of  peerages  :  — 

Peers  of  Ireland  (elected  for  life)  28 

English  archbishops  and  bishops  -  26 
Irish     representative     archbiBhops 

and  bishops              -                  -  4 

429 


Princes  of  the  blood  royal 

4 

Dukes 

-       21 

Marquises 

-       19 

Earls 

-     Ill 

Viscounts 

-       17 

Barons 

-     180 

Peers   of  Scotland   (elected   each 
parliament)  -  .16 

The  judges  also,  and  such  of  the  Kings  counsel  as  are  seijeants 
(unless  they  are  members  of  the  Commons,  in  which  case  their 
attendance  is  dispensed  with),  as  well  as  the  masters  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  attend  on  any  particular  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
their  opinion  and  advice  on  any  points  of  law  that  may  arise ;  and 
writs  of  summons  are  issued  to  them,  accordingly,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  session.  They  are  not,  however,  admitted  to  vote.  It 
was  formerly  usual  to  summon  the  secretaries,  and  attorney  and 
solicitor  generals ;  but,  of  late  years,  these  being  in  general  members 
of  the  Lower  House,  their  attendance  has  been  dispensed  with. 

The  Lords  Spiritual,  who  sit  in  the  Upper  House,  are  the  2 
archbishops  and  24  bishops  of  England,  and  1  archbishop  and  S 
bishops  from  Ireland,  who  succeed  in  rotation,  and  sit  for  a  session 
only,  as  established  by  the  Union  with  that  country.  There  being 
neither  archbishops  nor  bishops  in  Scotland,  consequently  no  spiritud 
lords  are  sent  from  it 

There  has  been  considerable  diflTerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  right 
of  the  bishops  to  sit  in  parliament  Some  have  contended  that  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  sitting  there  as  barons  by  tenure,  according 
to  the  feudal  principles.  But,  passing  over  the  question  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  baronies  by  tenure  at  the  present  day,  this  reasoning  cannot 
apply  to  such  of  the  bishops  as  sit  in  the  right  of  bishoprics  created 
at  the  Reformation.  The  following  passage  on  this  subject  is  taken 
from  the  Report  made  in  1821  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Dignity  of  the  Peerage  :  —  "  The  right 
of  a  bishop  to  sit  seems  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  franchise  annexed 
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to  the  temporalities  of  his  see,  founded  on  long  custom.  A  bishop, 
therefore,  does  not  become  a  lord  of  parliament  until  he  has  been 
invested  with  the  temporalities  of  his  see  ;  then,  and  not  before,  is  he 
entitled  to  a  writ  of  summons  to  enable  him  to  take  his  seat.  Con- 
secration, it  must  be  remembered,  merely  confers  the  spiritual  part 
of  the  office ;  the  investiture  puts  him  in  possession  of  the  temporali- 
ties.' When  a  bishop  is  translated  from  one  see  to  another,  his  right 
to  a  seat  in  parliament,  as  a  franchise  annexed  to  the  temporalities 
of  his  former  see,  ceases,  in  consequence  of  his  cession  of  that  see 
from  which  he  has  been  so  translated,  and  he  does  not  become  entitled 
until  invested  with  the  temporalities  of  his  new  see." 

The  Lords  Temporal  comprise  such  peers  of  the  realm  as  are  lords 
of  parliament,  and  are  divided  into  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Vis- 
counts, and  Barons.  The  title  of  duke  is  the  highest  or  most 
dignified,  that  of  marquis  the  next,  and  so  on.  Earl  and  baron  are 
the  oldest  titles,  at  least  as  names  of  dignity,  in  the  peerage,  the 
period  of  their  origin  being  antecedent  to  record.  The  titles  of 
duke,  marquis,  and  viscount  originated  in  later  times.  The  first 
creation  of  a  duke  was  by  Edward  III.,  that  of  a  marquis  by  Ri- 
chard II.,  and  of  a  viscount  by  Henry  IV.  These  new  honours  sprung 
respectively  from  distinct  exertions  of  the  undoubted  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  as  the  fountain  of  honour,  conferring  on  the  holders 
of  those  titles  the  dignity,  power,  and  privileges  of  peers  of  the 
realm  and  lords  of  parliament.  All  peers  of  the  realm,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  are  not  lords  of  parliament ;  but  those  only  who  claim 
to  sit  in  respect  of  English  peerages  created  before  the  Union  with 
Scotland,  or  who  have  been  created  peers  of  Great  Britain  since  that 
Union,  and  previously  to  the  Union  with  Ireland,  or  who  have  been 
created  peers  of  th&  United  Kingdom  since  the  last-mentioned  Union, 
together  with  the  representative  peers  of  these  two  kingdoms. 

Formerly  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  had  each  its  own  parliament,  and  of 
consequence  its  own  House  of  Peers.  Subsequently  to  their  Union  the  three 
kingdoms  ceased  to  be  distinct  realms ;  their  several  parliaments  being  united  into 
one,  and  the  peers  of  the  old  kingdoms  becoming  peers  of  the  new  kingdom.  But 
such  only  as  were  peen  of  England  at  the  Union  with  Scotland,  in  1707,  were  entitled 
to  sit  in  the  new  parliament  of  Oteat  Britain,  the  Scotch  peers  being  represented  in 
it  by  16  of  their  number,  chosen  at  the  commencement  of  each  parliament.  At  the 
Union  with  Ireland,  in  1801,  none  but;>eer«  of  Great  Britain  were  entitled  to  take 
their  seats  in  the  new  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Irish  peers  being 
represented  therein  by  28  of  their  number,  chosen  for  life.  The  number  of  Scotch 
and  Irish  peers  who  were  thus  excluded  from  parliament  has  been  since  very  much 
diminished,  through  the  practice  which  has  prevailed  of  creating  them  peers  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  so  making  them  lords  of  parliament. 

Creation  of  Pun. — Peerages  at  the  present  day  are  created  by  writ  or  by  patent ; 
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for  those  who  claim  by  descent  must  suppose  either  a  writ  or  patent  made  to  their 
ancestors,  though  by  length  of  time  it  is  lost.  The  creation  by  writ,  or  the  King's 
letter,  is  a  mere  summons  to  an  individual  to  attend  the  House  of  Peers,  by  the  style 
and  title  of  the  dignity  which  the  King  is  pleased  to  confer.  A  patent  is  a  ro3ral 
grant  to  a  subject  of  the  dignity  and  degree  of  peerage.  The  creation  by  writ  is 
the  more  ancient  way ;  but  it  is  said  not  to  ennoble  an  individual,  unless  he  actually 
take  his  seat  in  the  house :  some  are  of  opinion  that  there  must  be  at  least  two  writs 
of  summons  and  a  sitting  in  two  distinct  parliaments  to  evidence  an  hereditary 
barony ;  and  therefore  the  most  usual,  because  the  surest,  way  is  to  grant  the  dignity 
by  patent,  which  insures  it  to  the  patentee  and  his  heirs  general  or  in  tail,  accord- 
ing to  the  limitation,  though  he  should  never  himself  make  use  of  it.  It  is  not, 
however,  an  unfrequent  practice  to  call  up  the  eldest  son  of  a  peer  to  the  House  of 
Lords  by  writ  of  summons,  in  the  name  of  his  fiither*s  barony,-'because  in  that  case 
there  is  no  danger  of  his  children  losing  their  cobility,  as  they  must  succeed  to  their 
grandfather.  Creation  by  writ  is  said,  however,  to  have  one  advantage  over  that  by 
patent,  viz.  that  a  person  created  by  writ  holds  the  dignity  to  him  and  his  heirs, 
without  any  words  to  that  purport  in  the  writ ;  whereas  in  letters  patent,  there 
must  be  words  to  give  the  inheritance,  otherwise  the  dignity  lasts  only  for  the 
life  of  the  grantee :  but  this,  though  laid  down  by  a  very  high  authority,  seems  to 
be  a  mistake.  Individuals,  it  is  to  be  observed,  may  be  created  noble  for  life 
only,  and  the  dignity  not  descend  to  their  heirs  at  all,  or  descend  to  some  particular 
heirs  only ;  as  where  a  peerage  is  limited  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  by 
his  present  lady,  and  not  such  heirs  as  he  may  have  by  any  former  or  future  wife. 

The  ancient  method  of  creating  peerages  by  tenure  was  laid  aside  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  no  such  peerage  can  be 
considered  as  now  existing.  Several  claims  to  peerages,  founded  on  tenure,  have 
from  time  to  time  been  preferred ;  and,  though  it  has  not  been  actually  decided 
that  they  cannot  be  established,  none  of  them  ever  has,  and  theHouse  has 
always  been  opposed  to  the  claim.  The  Committee  of  the  Lords,  in  their 
Report,  before  alluded  to,  on  the  Dignity  of  the  Peerage,  express  themselves 
strongly  against  them.  The  altered  circumstances  of  the  times  seem  also 
to  render  such  a  method  of  creating  a  peerage  extremely  impolitic  When  these 
peerages  were  created,  no  tenant  could  alienate  his  land  without  the  consent  of  the 
King  as  his  chief  lord ;  and  thus  the  respectability  of  the  peerage  was  always  in- 
sured :  but  this  has  long  ceased.  It  has  also  in  the  same  spirit  been  solemnly  re- 
solved by  the  House  of  Tx>rds,  that  peerages  are  not  capable  of  being  barred,  alienated, 
or  surrendered ;  neither  can  a  peer  lose  his  nobility  but  by  death  or  attainder : 
though  there  was  an  instance  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  of  a  peer  being  degraded 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  on  account  of  his  poverty,  which  rendered  him  unable  to 
support  his  dignity.  It  has  indeed  been  said  the  King  himself  might  take  away  the 
dignity,  but  this  is  denied  by  later  authorities.  If  it  can  be  done  at  all,  it  would 
seem  that  it  can  be  done  only  by  Act  of  Parliament,  as  in  the  instance  now 
noticed.  Another  question,  which  has  frequently  been  agitated,  but  does  not 
appear  ever  to  have  been  decided,  is,  whether  a  person  on  whom  the  dignity  of  peer 
may  descend,  or  who  may  be  summoned  to  parliament,  is  under  the  necessity  of  ac- 
cepting the  honour :  the  unlikelihood,  however,  of  such  a  dignity  being  forced  on 
any  one  against  his  will,  makes  it  improbable  that  such  a  case  ever  will  occur.  The 
right  of  creating  peers  is  one  of  the  King's  royal  prerogatives,  and  is  exerciseable 
at  his  discretion,  so  that  he  may  at  any  time  increase  their  number.  In  Queen  Anne^ 
reign  as  many  as  12  peers  were  created  on  one  occasion. 
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When  any  one  claims  a  peerage,  the  method  of  proceeding  ia,  to  petition  the  King 
for  a  writ  of  summons,  who  thereupon  refers  it  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  investi- 
gated. When  a  peerage,  as  sometimes  happens,  is  in  abeyance,  as  where  an  indivi- 
dual having  a  peerage  limited  to  heirs  general  dies,  leaving  sisters  or  daughters  who 
arc  co-heirs,  the  Crown  may  terminate  the  abeyance  by  selecting  any  one  of  the 
claimants  at  its  discretion.  If  the  party  in  whose  fiivour  the  abeyance  is  terminated 
happen  to  be  a  commoner,  it  is  done  by  writ  directed  to  him  in  the  style  and  title  of 
the  barony  in  abeyance ;  if  he  be  a  peer  already,  and  has  a  higher  dignity,  in  such 
cases  the  King  confirms  the  barony  to  him  by  letters  patent :  and  so  also  in  the  case 
of  8  female. 

A  newly  created  peer  is  introduced  into  the  House  between  two  lords,  a  king- 
at-arms  bearing  his  patent  or  writ  of  summons ;  this  he  presents,  kneeling,  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who,  having  read  it,  congratulates  the  peer  on  his  becoming  a 
member  of  the  House,  and  invests  him  with  his  parliamentary  robe.  The  patent 
is  then  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  parliament ;  and  the  oaths  having  been  adminis- 
tered, the  new  peer  is  conducted  to  his  seat.  No  particular  form  is  observed  on 
the  introduction  of  such  as  claim  by  descent. 

The  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  though  they  differ  in  their  creation,  and  in  the 
right  in  which  they  sit,  form  in  the  House  but  one  estate^  and  are  blended  together 
under  the  common  name  of  Lords.  A  bill,  for  instance,  passed  by  the  Temporal  Lords, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Spiritual  Lords^  would  be  as  valid  as  if  they  had  been  pre- 
sent ;  or  as  if,  being  present,  they  had  all  voted  against  it :  and  the  same,  it  is  con- 
ceived, would  be  the  case  with  respect  to  a  bill  passed  by  the  Spiritual  Lords,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Temporal  Lords,  or  against  their  unanimous  votes. 

The  manner  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Peers  is  as  follows :  —  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  room,  which  is  of  an  oblong  form,  under  a  canopy  of  state,  stands  the  regal  chair, 
on  which,  when  present,  the  King  sits :  close  to  him  on  his  right,  and  under  the 
canopy  of  state,  is  a  seat  placed  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  on  his  left  seato  for  hb 
other  children.  They  are  not,  however,  entitled  to  vote  unless  created  peers.  The 
present  Queen,  when  she  attended  parliament  on  the  occasion  of  the  royal  assent 
being  given  to  the  Dowry  Bill,  sate  on  the  King's  left  hand.  Behind  the  King,  when 
he  is  present,  stands  the  Lord  Chancellor;  when  he  is  not  present,  the  latter  sits  on  a 
large  crimson  velvet  cushion,  called  the  woolsack,  in  commemoration  of  wool  being  the 
great  staple  commodity  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  King,  on  chairs, 
are  placed  the  Archbishops ;  and  on  lateral  benches  below  them,  the  Bishops  of 
London,  Durham,  and  Winchester,  all  the  rest  of  the  Bishops  sitting  according  to 
the  priority  of  their  consecration.  On  the  King's  left  hand,  on  lateral  benches  also, 
are  placed  such  of  the  officers  of  state  as  have  precedence  of  dukes ;  and  on  the  same 
side,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  according  to  the  date  of  their  creations.  On 
the  first  bench  below  the  woolsack,  sit  the  Viscounts ;  and  on  the  adjoining  benches 
the  Barons.  By  a  statute  of  Henry  VI I L  the  Great  Chamberlain,  Constable,  Marshal, 
Lord  High  Admiral,  Grand  Master,  or  Lord  Steward  and  King's  Chamberlain,  sit 
above  all  others  of  the  same  degree  of  nobility  ;  and  the  Chief  Secretary,  being  a 
baron  or  bishop,  sits  above  barons  or  bishops  who  have  none  of  the  above-mentioned 
offices.  The  Chancellor,  as  has  been  said,  when  the  King  is  not  present,  sits  on  the 
first  woolsack  under  the  throne,  with  the  seals  and  mace  by  him.  Though  Speaker 
of  the  House  by  virtue  of  his  office,  he  can,  notwithstanding,  leave  the  woolsack  at  any 
time,  and  speak  in  the  course  of  a  debate ;  which  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons  cannot. 
On  seats  before  him,  somewhat  lower,  sit  the  Judges,  the  King's  Counsel,  and  the 
Masters  in  Chancery,  to  give  their  advice  when  required.     The  Clerk  of  the  Crown 
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and  Clerk  of  Parliament  sit  on  a  bench  behind  the  table :  without  the  bar  sits  the 
Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  under  whom  is  a  Yeoman  Usher ;  a  Crier 
without  and  a  Seijeant  at  Mace  alwajrs  attending  the  Lord  Chancellor.  In  the  same 
place  below  the  bar  the  counsel  and  witnesses  take  their  places,  when  they  are  heard 
at  the  bar,  and  such  of  the  public  as  wish  to  be  present  at  the  debates.  When  the 
King  is  present  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  the  Lords  are  uncovered ;  the  Judges 
atand  until  the  King  gives  them  leave  to  ait ;  they  nuiy  then  sit,  but  may  not  be 
covered  until  the  Chancellor  signifi^  to  them  the  leave  of  the  Lords.  The  King's 
Counsel  and  Masters  in  Chancery  sit  also»  but  are  never  allowed  to  be  covered. 

This  ceremonious  form,  however,  is  never  obsenred  but  on  state  occasions.  In 
general  the  Peers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bishops,  who  always  retain  their  places, 
dt  promiscuously ;  the  Ministerial  party  ranging  themselves  on  the  one  side,  the  Op- 
position on  the  other.  The  Treasury  benches,  as  they  are  called  from  the  Ministers 
occupying  them,  are  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  room.  The  Chancellor  also,  fts 
Speaker,  always  retains  his  seat  on  the  woolsack,  except  when  he  quits  it  on  the 
House  going  into  Committee,  or  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  House  himself; 
when  some  other  noble  Lord,  at  his  request,  takes  his  seat  for  the  time. 

Sect.  II.     House  of  Commons, 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  658  members,  returned  by 
the  Three  Kingdoms  in  the  following  proportions  :  — 

England  and  Wales  500 ;  tIx.,  — 

In  England ;  for  counties             -             -  -             -                 -     144 

universities                -  -            -                    -14 

— ^— — ^— ^  cities  and  boroughs             -  -                 -         -     323 

In  Wales ;  for  counties             -             .  -                 -                     -       1 5 

cities  and  boroughs           -  -               -             -       l4 

In  Scotland ;  for  counties  -  -  -  -  ~^l.<;<i 

—————  cities  and  boroughs  -  -  -       23  J 

In  Ireland ;  for  counties  ...  -  -       64 

■  universities  -  -         .    -         -  -         2  J>  105 


471 
29 


i) 


— — — — ^—  cities  and  boroughs  -  -  -  -       39 

Total         -  -  658 

But  though  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  returned 
for  particular  districts,  they  are  considered,  when  once  elected,  not 
as  representing  the  constituents  of  any  particular  place,  but  the  com- 
monalty of  the  whole  kingdom.  This  idea  exists,  however,  rather 
in  theory  than  in  practice. 

In  treating  of  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  we  shall 
consider,  1st,  the  qualification  of  electors ;  2d,  the  qualification  of 
members  ;  and,  3d,  the  manner  of  holding  an  election. 

1 .  DiMqualification  of  EUctort*  —  Certain  persons  are  altogether  disqualified  from 
being  electors  ;  some  for  ever,  as  women  and  idiots ;  and  others  during  the  existence  of 
the  disability  only.  In  the  latter  class  are  to  be  ranked  persons  attainted  of  treason  or 
felony,  or  convicted  of  bribery,  perjury,  or  subornation  of  perjury,  minors,  and  aliens; 
the  disqualification  of  the  latter,  howerer,  ceases  on  their  being  made  denlsens  by  the 
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King*8  letters  patent,  or  naturalised  by  act  of  pariiament.  To  these  may  also  bt 
added  all  persons  receiving  parochial  relief  except  militia-men  absent  on  duty,  whoaa 
families  may  be  relieved  without  affecting  the  franchise.  And  now,  by  the  23  Geo. 
III.  c.  41.,  no  person  in  any  way  employed  in  effecting  or  managing  the  duties  of 
excise,  the  customs,  the  stamp  duties,  the  duties  on  salt,  on  windows^  or  houses^ 
or  in  effecting  the  revenues  of  the  post  office,  or  in  conveying  the  mail  to  or  froni 
foreign  partB,  is  allowed,  while  holding  such  employment,  to  give  his  vote,  or  interfeiv 
in  any  dection,  under  a  penalty  o(  £lOO,  his  vote  at  the  same  time  being  declared 
void.  This  act,  however,  does  not  extend  to  persons  engaged  in  collecting  the  land 
tax,  or  any  other  rates  or  duties  granted  by  act  of  parliament,  or  to  any  person  hold- 
ing any  office  usually  granted  under  letters  patent  for  any  estate  of  inheritanee 
or  freehold. 

QuaHfiaUion  of  County  Electort,  —  In  speaking  of  the  qualifications  of  electors,  we 
shall  begin  with  the  qualification  of  the  electors  of  the  representatives  of  the  shirea. 
The  county  representatives  were  originally,  as  we  have  seen,  only  a  ddegation  from 
the  tenants  in  capites  or,  in  other  words,  from  those  holding  their  lands  immediatdy 
of  the  crown ;  after  this  the  right  of  suffi-age  at  elections  was  extended  to  all  who  at- 
tended the  county  courts ;  but  the  inconvenience  being  felt  of  permitting  so  wide  a 
franchise,  an  act  was  passed  in  the  8th  of  Henry  VI.  limiting  it  to  such  as  possesaed 
freeholds  of  the  value  of  40ff.  a  year  at  the  least,  clear  of  all  charges.     These 
lands,  however,  only  confer  a  vote  for  the  (XMinty  within  which  they  are  situated. 
This  qualification  still  exists,  and  may  perhaps  at  the  present  day  seem  too  low. 
Owing,  however,   to   the   increase  of  education  and  the  more   general   diffusian 
of  knowledge,  the  difference  between  a  40«.  freeholder  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VL 
and  the  present  is    much  less  than  might  be  at  first  supposed.      By  a  provision 
of  the  late  Reform  Act  (2  Will.  IV.  c.  45.,  7th  June,  1832)  no  person  is  to  vote 
in  the   election   of  knights  of  the    shire,   or  of  members  foir  any  city   or  town 
being  a  county  of  itself,  in   respect  of  any  freehold  lands  in  which  he  has  only 
a  life  estate,  whether   for   his   own  life  or  the  lives  of  others,   unless  in  actual 
and   bona  fide   occupation   thereof,    or   except    they   came    to  him   by   marriage, 
marriage  settlement,  devise,  or  promotion  to  any  benefice  or  office,  or  unless  they 
are   of  the   clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  IOC  above  all  rents   and  charges. 
All  persons,  however,  in  posseancm  of  such  estates  at  the  time  of  passing  the  act  are 
expressly  excepted.     By  the  same  act  the  elective  franchise  for  counties  has  been  ex* 
tended  to  persons  seised  at  law  or  in  equity  of  any  lands  or  tenements,  of  copyhold 
or  any  other  tenure,  for  their  own  lives,  or  for  the  lives  of  others,  or  for  any  other 
larger  estate,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  102.  per  annum.  Leaseholders  of  lands  of  that 
value,  whatever  nnay  be  their  tenure,  whose  leases  were  originally  created  for  a  term 
of  not  less  than  60  years,  and  leaseholders  of  lands  of  the  clear  yearly  vahie  of  50li, 
whose  leases  were  originally  created  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  20  years,  are  also  now 
entitled  to  vote ;  as  also  are  all  persons  who  occupy  as  tenants  any  lands  or  tenemrata 
for  which  they  are  bon&  Jide  liable  to  a  yearly  rent  of  not  less  than  502. ;  subject  never* 
theless  to  this  proviso,  that  no  person  being  only  a  sub>lessee,  or  the  assignee  of  any 
under-lease,  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  in  respect  of  any  such  term  of  60  or  20  ye«f% 
unless  in  actual  occupation  of  the  premises. 

The  charges  of  which  the  lands  are  to  be  clear  do  not,  it  should  be  observed,  in- 
clude public  or  parliamentary  taxes,  church,  county,  or  parochial  rates. 

Mortgagees  and  trustees  are  not  entitled  to  vote  in  respect  of  their  trust  estates, 
unless  in  actual  possession,  or  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits ;  nor  is  any  fVeeholder  to 
vote  in  a  county  election  in  respect  of  lands  and  premises  in  his  own  occupatiooy 
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and  which  do  or  might  confer  on  him  the  right  of  voting  for  any  city  or  borough ;  and 
no  copyholder,  leaseholder,  or  other  tenant,  b  to  vote  in  a  county  election  in  respect 
of  lands  and  premises  which  do  or  might  confer  on  him,  or  any  other  person,  the  right 
of  voting  for  any  city  or  borough. 

Before  any  person  can  vote  at  the  election  of  knights  of  the  sliire,  he  must 
have  been  duly  registered ;  and  no  freeholder,  copyholder,  customary  tenant,  or 
tenant  in  ancient  demesne,  b  to  be  ao  roistered  in  respect  of  any  lands,  unless  he  have 
been  in  actual  possession,  or  in  receipt  of  the  rents  and  pro6ts  for  his  own  use,  for 
6  calendar  months  at  the  least  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  in  such  year  ;  and 
no  such  leaseholder,  occupier,  or  tenant,  is  to  be  so  registered  in  respect  of  any  lands 
he  may  so  hold,  unless  he  shall  have  been  in  actual  possession,  or  in  the  receipt  of  the 
rents  and  profits  for  his  own  use,  for  1 2  calendar  months  at  the  least  next  previous 
to  the  last  day  in  July  in  sach  year :  all  lands  or  tenements,  however,  which  may 
oome  to  any  person  at  any  time  within  the  above-mentioned  periods,  by  descent, 
suooeasion,  marriage,  marriage  settlement,  or  promotion  to  any  benefice  in  the  church, 
or  any  oflice,  are  excepted ;  and  for  these  a  person  may  have  his  name  registered  as  a 
voter  at  any  time,  notwithstanding  ever  so  short  a  possession. 

Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  property  which  a  person  possesses  in  any  one 
county,  it  confers  only  a  single  vote  :  the  same  person  may,  however,  possess  votes  for 
different  counties,  if  he  happen  to  have  lands  of  a  sufficient  value  within  each  of  them. 

QuaU^ation  of  EUetors  in  BoroughM.  —  Tlie  qualification  for  electors  in  cities  and 
boroughs  depends  on  different  principles:  the  most  prevalent  qualification,  formerly, 
was  the  freedom  of  the  places ;  but  it  differed  much  in  different  places  according  to 
their  respective  charters,  customs,  and  constitutions.  In  most,  tlie  riglit  of  voting  vested 
in  the  freemen  or  liverymen  ;  but  in  others  it  vested  in  the  burgage  tenants ;  and  in 
others  again,  all  who  occupied  a  house  or  tenement  were  entitled  to  vote.  By  the 
late  act,  however,  most  of  these  qualifications  have  been  abolished ;  and  now  no 
person  is  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members  for  any  city  or  borough  except 
in  respect  of  some  right  conferred  by  the  act,  or  as  a  burgess^cMr  freeman,  or  (in  the 
case  of  a  city  or  town  being  a  county  of  itself)  as  a  freeholder  or  burgage  tenant : 
provided  nevertheless  that  all  the  present  electors  shall  continue  during  tlieir  lives  to 
exercise  their  right,  at  least  if  they  so  long  remain  qualified,  according  to  the  usage 
or  custom  of  their  respective  cities  or  boroughs,  or  according  to  any  law  then  in  force, 
and  shall  also  duly  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  regard  to  registration ; 
but  no  person  is  to  be  registered  in  any  year,  unless  he  shall  on  the  last  day  of  July 
in  such  year  be  qualified  in  such  manner  as  would  entitle  him  to  vote  if  such  day 
were  the  day  of  election  and  the  act  had  not  been  passed,  nor  unless  such  person, 
where  his  qualification  shall  be  in  any  city  or  borough,  shall  have  resided  therein  for 

6  cal^dar  months  next  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  in  such  year,  or  witliin 

7  statute  miles  of  the  place  where  the  poll  should  heretofore  have  been  taken^  nor  unless 
luch  person,  where  his  qualification  should  be  within  any  place  sharing  in  the  election 
for  any  city  or  borough,  should  have  resided  for  6  calendar  months  within  such 
place,  or  within  7  statute  miles  of  the  place  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  such 
place ;  and  if  any  person  neglects  to  have  his  name  registered  for  2  successive  years, 
his  franchise  is  lost,  unless  such  omission  arises  in  consequence  of  the  elector  having 
received  parochial  relief,  or  in  consequence  of  absence  in  the  naval  or  military  service 
of  his  Migesty 

Under  the  new  franchise,  which  alone  exists  in  the  newly  created  boroughs,  and 
which  is  given  to  all  the  older  ones  (with  the  exception  of  the  two  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  the  representation  of  which  no  change  has  been  made^. 
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in  addition  to  the  other  qualifications  previously  existing^  all  persons  who  occupy 
within  any  city  or  borough,  as  owners  or  tenants,  any  house  or  other  building,  being, 
either  separately  or  jointly  with  any  land  within  such  place,  occupied  therewith  by 
them  as  owners,  or  occupied  therewith  by  them  as  tenants  under  the  same  landlord, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  102.,  are,  if  duly  registered,  entitled  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  a  member  or  members  for  such  city  or  borough  :  no  person, 
however,  is  entitled  to  be  registered  in  any  year,  unless  he  have  occupied  such 
premises  for  12  calendar  months  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  in  such  year, 
nor  unless  such  person,  where  such  premises  are  situate  in  any  parish  or  township 
in  which  there  shall  be  a  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  shall  have  been  rated  in  respect 
of  such  premises,  nor  unless  he  shall  have  paid  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  July  in 
such  year  all  the  poor  rates  and  assessed  taxes  which  may  have  become  due  in 
respect  of  such  premises  previously  to  the  6th  day  of  April  then  next  preceding.  It 
is  also  necessary  for  them  to  have  resided  in  the  place  for  which  they  claim  to  vote 
6  months  previously  to  the  6th  day  of  July  in  such  year,  or  within  7  statute  miles  of 
it.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  them  to  have  resided  the  whole  of  the  time  on 
the  same  premises ;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  premises  are  within  the  borough,  and  have 
been  occupied  In  immediate  succession,  and  that  all  the  rates  and  taxes  have  been  paid : 
neither  is  it  necessary  that  a  person  should  be  sole  occupier,  provided  the  premises 
be  of  sufficient  value.  If  persons  are  passed  over,  the  act  gives  them  a  power  to  insist 
on  being  rated  ;  with  this  provision,  that  where  under  any  act  of  parliament  the  land- 
lord is  liable  for  the  poor's  rate,  the  fact  of  rating  the  tenant,  though  the  tenant  insist 
on  being  so  rated,  shall  not  be  taken  to  exempt  the  landlord  from  his  liability  in  case 
the  tenant  ^Etil  to  pay. 

The  act  also  declares,  that  in  every  city  or  town  being  a  county  of  itself,  in  the 
election  of  members  for  which  freeholders  or  burgage  tenants,  either  with  or  without 
any  superadded  qualification,  have  a  right  to  vote,  every  such  freeholder  or  burgage 
tenant  shall  have  a  right  to  vote,  if  duly  registered :  but  no  person  is  to  be  registered 
in  any  year  in  respect  of  any  freehold  or  burgage  tenement  unless  he  shall  have  been 
in  actual  possession,  or  in  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  for  12  calendar 
months  next  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  in  such  year  (except  where  the  same 
shall  have  come  to  him  by  descent,  succession,  marriage,  marriage  settlement,  demise, 
or  promotion  to  any  benefice  in  the  church  or  to  any  office),  nor  unless  he  shall  have 
resided  for  6  calendar  months  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  in  such  year  within 
such  city  or  town,  or  within  7  statute  miles  of  it. 

The  act  also  makes  it  necessary  that  all  burgesses  or  freemen,  or  freemen  and 
liverymen,  shall  be  duly  registered;  but  no  such  person  is  to  be  so  registered 
unless  he  shall  on  the  last  day  of  July  in  such  year  be  qualified  in  such  manner 
as  would  entitle  him  then  to  vote  if  such  day  were  the  day  of  election,  nor 
unless  he  shall  have  resided  for  6  calendar  months  next  previous  to  the  last 
day  of  July  in  such  year  within  such  place,  or  within  7  statute  miles  of  the 
place  where  the  poll  may  theretofore  have  been  taken.  No  person,  however,  elected 
or  admitted  a  burgess  or  freeman  since  the  1st  day  of  March  1831,  otherwise 
than  in  respect  of  birth  or  servitude,  b  to  be  entitled  to  vote  as  such,  or  to  be 
registered ;  nor  is  any  person  to  be  so  entitled  as  a  burgess  or  freeman  in  respect 
of  birth,  unless  his  right  be  originally  derived  from  or  through  some  person  who  was 
a  burgess  or  freeman,  or  entitled  to  be  admitted  as  such,  previous  to  the  1st  day  of 
March  1831,  or  from  or  through  any  person  who  since  that  time  should  become 
a  burgess  or  freeman  in  respect  of  servitude.  Neither  is  any  person  to  vote  in  the 
election  of  members  for  any  city  or  borough  (other  than  a  city  or  town  being  a 
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•oiinty  of  itielfy  in  the  eleetion  for  which  fineehcMen  or  burgage  tenants  have  a  right 
to  TOte)  in  respect  of  any  estate  or  interest  in  any  burgage  tenement  or  freehold 
acquired  by  him  since  the  Ist  day  of  March  1831,  unless  the  same  shall  have  come 
to  or  been  acquired  by  such  person  since  that  day,  and  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
act,  by  descent,  succession,  marriage  settlement,  or  promotion  to  any  beneBce  in  the 
church  or  to  any  office.  It  is  also  provided  that  no  person  shall  be  registered  as  a 
TOter  who  shall  within  12  calendar  months  next  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July 
in  luch  year  have  received  parochial  relief  or  other  alms  which  by  law,  previously 
to  the  passing  of  the  act,  operated  as  a  disqualification. 

Subject  to  these  alterations,  all  the  previous  laws  relating  to  the  qualifications  and 
disqualifications  of  electors  remain  in  force.  Neither  is  any  alteration  nuide  in  the 
representatioa  of  the  two  UniversiCles.  In  these  the  qualification  of  the  electors 
consista  in  their  having  taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  being  a  member  of 
ooD  vocation. 

The  Reform  Act,  it  should  also  be  observed,  is  confined  to  England  and  Wales, 
but  all  places  within  England  and  Wales,  whether  towns  corporate  or  cinque  ports, 
other  than  counties  and  divisions  of  counties,  and  also  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  are  in- 
cluded under  the  terms  cities  and  boroughs. 

JRegittration  in  Cauntiet,  ^The  method  appointed  for  r^^tering  the  names  of  the 
eounty  electors  is  as  follows  :  —  The  overseer  of  the  poor,  in  every  parish  and  town- 
ship throughout  the  kingdom,  is  required,  on  the  20th  day  of  June  in  every  year,  to 
affix  a  notice  on  the  door  of  the  chapel  or  church,  or,  if  there  be  no  chapel  or  church,  in 
•ome  place  of  public  resort,  requiring  all  persons  who  claim  a  right  to  vote  to  send 
bim  notice  of  their  claims  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  July  then  next  ensuing.  No 
person,  however,  who  has  once  been  admitted  on  the  register  need  again  send  notice, 
10  long  as  his  place  of  abode  and  qualification  remain  the  same.  Before  the  last  day 
of  July,  the  overseer  must  make  out  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  persons  so  claiming,  as 
well  as  of  those  whose  names  were  previously  down.  The  list  thus  made  out  must 
ftfft^«*»n  the  Christian  and  surname  of  every  person  so  claiming,  written  out  at  full 
length,  together  with  the  place  of  his  abode,  the  nature  of  his  qualification,  and  the 
local  or  other  description  of  such  lands  and  tenements.  If  the  overseer  have  any 
good  reason  to  doubt  the  right  of  any  of  the  persons  claiming,  or  of  any  one  whose 
name  iq»pears  on  the  register,  he  writes  in  the  margin  against  his  name,  <'  Ob- 
jected to.**  The  overseer  is  then  to  sign  the  list,  and  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
copies  made,  some  of  which  are  to  be  posted  on  the  church  or  chapel  door,  as  before 
required  for  the  notices,  and  others  to  be  kept  in  their  possession  for  the  inspection  of 
all  who  may  require  it  Places  which  are  extra-parochial,  or  where  there  are  no  over- 
seers, are,  for  the  purposes  of  the  registration,  to  be  taken  as  being  within  the  adjoining 
pariah ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  a4joining,  then  within  that  which,  according  to 
the  last  census,  was  the  least  populous.  Other  persons,  also,  as  well  as  the  overseers,  if 
they  be  themselves  r^^istered,  are  entitled  to  make  objection  to  any  of  the  others  whose 
names  appear  on  the  same  list ;  a  notice  of  which  must  be  sent  to  the  overseer,  as  also 
to  the  person  objected  to,  before  the  25th  day  of  August.  The  overseers  are  then 
to  make  out  a  separate  list  of  the  persons  thus  objected  to,  a  copy  of  which  is  again 
to  be  posted,  as  required  in  the  previous  cases,  and  another  to  be  kept  in  the  possession 
of  the  overseer  for  inspection.  On  the  29th  day  of  August,  the  overseers  are  to 
send  a  list  of  the  voters  so  nuide  out,  together  with  another  separate  list  of  such  of  them 
as  have  been  objected  to,  to  the  high  constable  of  the  district,  for  the  purpose  of  b^g 
transmitted  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace ;  who  is  to  make  out  a  list  of  the  persons  objected 
to^  and  send  it  to  the  revising  barrister. 
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RegiBtratum  in  (Site*  and  Boromgh$»  —  The  method  of  registration  in  citiet  aid 
boroughs  is  neftrly  dmilar,  with  the  exception  that  the  lists  of  sueh  as  claim  to  vote 
as  being  freemen  are  to  be  made  out,  in  county  tovms^  bj  the  town  clerks,  and  in 
London  by  the  clerks  of  their  respective  companies.  In  the  latter  plaoe^  the  copies  of 
the  lists,  instead  of  being  put  upon  the  church  door,  are  posted  in  the  Guildhall  mik 
Royal  Exchange.  Neither  b  it  necesary,  in  the  case  of  cities  or  borou^^is^  as  in 
counties,  that  the  persons  claiming  to  vote  should  send  any  notice  of  their  claims :  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  overseer,  ot  town  clerk,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  register  the  names 
without  any  application. 

Revition  of  the  Lists. — In  July  and  August  in  every  year  barristers  are  appointed, 
in  Middlesex,  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  in  the  other  counties,  or  divisions  of 
counties,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  senior  judge  of  assise,  —  to  revise  the  lists  as 
well  of  the  borough  as  of  the  county  voters.  These  barristers  are  to  make  their 
circuits,  of  which  they  are  required  to  give  three  days*  notice  at  the  least,  as  also  of 
the  different  places  and  times  where  and  when  they  intend  holding  their  courts,  within 
their  several  districts,  between  the  15th  of  September  and  the  15th  of  October,  botk 
inclusive :  the  lists  are  then  to  be  submitted  to  them,  in  the  counties,  by  the  clerks  of  the 
peace,  and  in  the  boroughs  by  the  town  clerks  or  the  returning  officers,  together  with  se- 
parate lists  of  those  whose  votes  are  objected  to ;  and  the  latter  are  called  upon  to  prove 
their  quallication ;  which  if  they  fiul  to  do,  their  names  are  expunged.  The  barristen^ 
however,  have  no  power  to  strike  out  the  names  of  any  person  not  objected  to,  thougii 
they  may  expunge  the  name  of  any  person  who  may  have  died  since  the  insertion  of  his 
name ;  as  they  also  may  the  name  of  any  person  not  properly  described,  unless  this  be 
the  fault  of  the  overseer :  they  may  also  rectify  an  error  apparent  on  the  fiioe  of  the 
lists,  or  insert  the  names  of  such  as  have  been  improperly  omitted ;  but  these  must  hterm 
previously  given  due  notice  of  their  claim  to  the  overseer.  These  lists,  when  so  settled 
by  the  revising  barrister,  are  signed  by  him,  and  transmitted,  if  for  a  county,  to  the 
clerks  of  the  peace,  for  the  purpose  of  being  kept  among  the  records  of  the  sessions. 
Copies  of  them,  however,  are  first  to  be  made  into  books  provided  for  the  purpose^ 
which  are  to  be  delivered,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October,  to  the  sherifi  or  under- 
sheri£&.  The  lists  of  the  voters  in  cities  or  boroughs  are  delivered  to  the  returning 
officers,  who  have  copies  of  them  made  in  books  in  like  manner.  These  books  into 
which  the  lists  have  been  so  copied,  and  not  the  original  lists  themselvca^  the  ael 
declares  to  be  the  register  of  electors  to  vote  at  any  election  between  the  1st  day  of 
November  in  the  year  in  which  such  registers  shall  have  been  made,  and  the  Ist  day 
•f  November  in  the  succeeding  year.  The  overseers,  clerks  of  the  peace,  and  returning 
officers  are  also  required  to  make  out  printed  copies  of  the  lists,  to  be  disposed  of  at  • 
reasonable  price  to  all  wanting  them. 

To  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  the  provisions  of  the  act  into  exeoutioo* 
all  persons  claiming  as  voters  in  counties,  on  giving  notice  of  their  daims,  are  to  pay 
It.  to  the  overseer ;  and  in  boroughs,  all  electors  whose  names  are  down  in  the  list# 
are  to  pay  Is.  annually.  The  surplus  of  the  monies  so  collected,  after  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  registration,  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  poor  rates.  AU  ex* 
penses  incurred  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  any  county  or  district,  in  causing  the  lista 
to  be  copied  out  and  made  in  a  register  or  otherwise,  are  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  county  or  district,  the  account  having  been  first  laid  before  the  justioct 
at  the  quarter  sessions.  The  expenses  of  the  revising  barristers  are  paid  out  of  Um 
treasury. 

2.  Quahficaiions  qf  RepruetUaiives,  —  The  same  disqualifications,  which  disaUc 
a  perMm  firom  being  an  deetor,  disable  him  also  from  being  a  representative;  with  tbia 
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addition,  that  an  alien  cannot,  even  though  naturalised,  sit  in  parliament,  as  neither 
can  any  of  the  15  judges,  or  the  judges  of  session,  justiciary,  or  exchequer  in  Scotland, 
nor  persons  in  holy  orders.  The  following  persons  are  also  disabled  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  viz. :  all  persons  concerned  in  the  management  of  any  duties  or  taxes,  created 
since  1692  (except  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury),  commissioners  of  prizes, 
transports,  sick  and  wounded,  wine  licences,  navy,  and  victualling ;  secretaries  or 
receivers  of  prizes,  comptrollers  of  the  army  accounts ;  agents  for  regiments,  governors 
of  plantations  and  their  deputies ;  officers  of  Minorca  or  Gibraltar :  officers  of  the 
excise  and  customs ;  clerks  or  deputies  in  the  several  offices  of  the  treasury,  ex- 
chequer, navy,  victualling,  admiralty,  pay  of  the  army  or  navy.  Secretaries  of 
State,  salt,  stamps,  appeals,  wine  licences,  hackney  coaches,  hawkers  and 
pedlars ;  and  all  persons  holding  any  new  office  under  the  Crown,  created  since  1705, 
and  all  persons  enjoying  any  pensions  under  the  Crown,  sheriffs  of  counties,  and  mayors, 
bailifl%,  and  other  returning  officers,  are  also  ineligible  for  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions ;  but  the  sheriff  of  one  county  is  eligible  as  the  representative  of  another. 
Neither  is  any  registrar  for  registering  the  memorials  of  deeds,  &c  within  the  West 
or  East  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  or  his  deputy,  capable  of  being  elected ;  nor 
any  contractor  with  the  officers  of  government,  or  with  any  other  person,  for  the 
service  of  the  public,  so  long  as  he  holds  any  such  contract,  or  derives  any  benefit 
from  it.  If  any  member  accept  any  of  these  situations,  or  any  other  office  of  profit 
fWmi  the  Crown,  except  an  officer  in  the  army  or  navy  accepting  a  new  commission, 
his  seat  is  vacated  :  in  the  latter  case  he  is  capable  of  being  re-elected.  In  addition 
to  those  mentioned,  many  other  public  officers  are  disqualified  ;  as  the  judges  of  the 
Bankrupt  Court,  the  commissioners  of  the  poor  laws,  &c.  Indeed  of  late  years  the 
practice  has  been,  on  creating  any  office,  to  attach  this  disqualification.  Persons  con- 
victed of  bribery  at  any  election,  or  of  treating  the  electors  with  meat  and  drink,  are, 
also,  incapable  of  sitting  in  that  parliament.  But,  with  these  exceptions,  all  persons 
may  sit  in  parliament  of  common  right ;  that  is,  provided  they  possess  the  necessary 
qualification ;  which,  in  the  case  of  county  representatives,  consists  in  having  been  in 
possession  of  landed  estates,  whether  freehold  or  copyhold,  of  the  value  of  600Z.  a 
year,  at  the  least,  for  seven  years  previous  to  the  time  of  his  election.  A  mortgagee  in 
possession  is  also  held  to  come  within  the  meaning  of  this  qualification.  In  the  case 
of  borou^  representatives,  the  estate  of  the  value  of  SOO^  a  year  b  sufficient ;  nor  is 
any  previous  possession  necessary.  If  a  person  who  is  not  so  qualified  is  elected 
and  returned,  the  return  is  void.  By  a  statute  of  Anne,  any  person  who  shall  appear 
;a8  a  candidate^  or  who  shall  be  proposed  to  be  elected,  shall,  upon  reasonable  request 
made  to  him  at  such  election,  or  before  the  day  fixed  in  the  writ  of  summons  for 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  by  any  candidate,  or  any  two  or  more  persons  having  a 
right  to  vote  at  such  election,  swear  to  his  qualification ;  which  oath  is  to  be  returned 
into  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  King's  Bench,  within  three  months  after  the  election, 
under  a  penalty  upon  the  sheriff  of  1002.,  half  to  the  informer,  and  half  to  the  poor  ; 
and  if  the  candidate  so  required  refuses  to  take  the  oath  at  the  time  of  election,  or 
before  the  day  in  the  writ  mentioned  for  the  meeting  of  parliament,  his  election  is 
void  ;  and  now,  by  the  SS  Geo.  II.  c.  10.,  every  person  chosen  to  serve  as  member  of 
parliament  must  swear  to  his  qualification  before  he  sits  at  a  debate  in  the  House,  or 
votes ;  and  shall  give  in  a  roll,  or  schedule,  containing  the  particulars  of  which  the 
same  consists,  and  where  situate,  or  his  election  shall  be  declared  void,  and  a  new 
writ  shall  issue.  By  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland,  it  is  declared,  that  the  quali- 
fication in  respect  to  property  of  the  members  elected  for  that  country  shall  be  the  same 
ai  is  provided  by  law  in  the  cases  of  elections  for  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  in 
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England,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  be  altered  by  act  of  parliament.  These  landed 
qualifications,  however,  are  not  required  in  the  case  of  the  eldest  sons  of  peers^  or  of 
persons  qualified  to  be  knights  of  the  shire,  nor  for  the  members  of  the  two  Uni- 
versities. The  right  of  the  Universities  to  send  members  does  not  appear  to  be 
older  than  the  time  of  James  I.,  though  there  is  an  instance  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  when  a  parliament  was  summoned  to  consider  of  that  King's  title 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  of  writs  being  issued  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  requiring 
the  former  to  send  4  or  5,  and  the  latter  2  or  3,  of  their  most  discreet  and  learned 
lawyers,  for  that  purpose.  But  James  first  indulged  them  with  the  privilege 
of  constantly  returning  2  of  their  own  body  to  represent  the  interests,  if  they 
may  be  so  termed,  of  the  estate  of  letters. 

3.  Method  of  holding  an  Election,  — Thirdly,  and  lastly,  we  have  to  consider  the 
method  of  holding  an  election :  for  this  purpose  let  us  suppose  the  parliament  dis- 
solved, and  the  usual  summons  calling  a  new  one  to  be  issued.  The  summons 
is  a  warrant,  or  bill,  signed  by  the  King,  addressed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  the 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  as  the  ease  may  be,  directing  him,  on  the  receipt  of 
it,  to  cause  the  usual  number  of  writs  to  be  made  out  and  sealed  under  the  great 
seal ;  and  this  he  is  required  to  do,  by  statute,  without  delay.  Between  the  testes  of 
the  writs  so  to  be  issued,  and  the  time  of  their  return,  a  space  of  40  days  must  in- 
tervene. The  writs,  however,  are  only  issued  by  the  Chancellor,  on  the  first  summons 
of  the  parliament ;  if  a  vacancy  occurs  diuing  the  sitting  of  parliament,  a  warrant 
issues  from  the  Speaker,  under  the  order  of  the  hous^  to  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  in 
Chancery,  directing  him  to  issue  a  new  writ  for  the  election  of  a  member  to  fill  up 
the  vacancy.  The  Speaker  is  also  empowered  by  statute,  during  any  recess  for  the 
space  of  20  days  or  more,  whether  under  prorogation  or  adjournment,  in  case  any 
vacancies  occur,  on  certificate  thereof  being  made  to  him^  signed  by  two  members,  to 
issue  his  warrant  in  like  manner  for  filling  them  up ;  and,  ta  obviate  any  inconvenience 
that  might  occur  from  the  death  of  the  Speaker  ,  his  seat  becoming  vacant,  or  his 
absence  from  the  realm,  he  is  to  nominate  a  certain  number  of  members  to  execute 
the  powers  given  to  him  by  the  act ;  14  days*  notice,  however,  must  be  given  in  the 
London  Gazette  of  such  intention ;  but  such  writ  need  not  issue  unless  14  days  would 
expire  between  the  delivering  the  certificate  and  the  next  meeting  of  the  House.  The 
writs  thus  issued  are  directed  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  different  counties,  who,  on  the 
receipt  of  them,  send  their  precepts,  under  their  seals,  to  the  proper  returning  ofiicers 
of  the  cities  and  boroughs  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  commanding  them  to 
elect  their  members. 

The  returning  officers  in  the  new  boroughs  are  settled  by  the  act. 

In  the  counties  palatine,  the  writ  is  directed  to  the  chamberlain,  his  lieutenant 
or  deputy,  who  issues  his  precept  to  the  sheriff;  in  that  of  Durham  it  issues  to  the 
bishop  or  his  chancellor.  In  the  Cinque  Ports,  it  is  directed  to  the  warden,  except 
for  the  election  of  Dover,  where  it  is  delivered  to  the  constable  of  Dover. 

The  county  elections  must  be  proceeded  with  by  the  sherifis  in  perron  :  the  writ 
itself  does  not  direct  the  time,  place,  or  manner  of  election  with  minuteness ;  but 
these  are  supplied  by  several  statutes,  which  ordain,  that  the  sheriff  shall,  within  two 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the  writ,  cause  proclamation  to  be  made,  at  the  usual  place 
of  election,  of  a  ^>ecial  county  court,  to  be  holden  there  for  the  purpose  of  such 
election  only,  on  any  day  (except  Sunday),  not  later  than  the  16th  day,  nor  earlier 
then  the  lOth,  from  the  day  of  making  such  proclamation.  The  county  court  is  a 
court  held  every  month,  or  oflener,  by  the  sheriff^  to  try  little  causes,  not  exceeding 
the  value  of  40t.    It  is  held  in  what  part  of  the  county  he  pleases  to  appoint  for  that 
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purpoM :  but  for  the  dectioo  of  the  knights  of  the  shire,  it  must  be  held  at  the  most 
«sual  place.  These  eourts  seem  always  to  have  been  held,  as  they  still  continue  to  be^ 
in  the  open  air. 

The  election  of  members  for  cities  and  boroughs  must  take  place  within  eight  days 
from  the  receipt  of  the  precept,  four  days*  notice  being  previously  given.  The  persons 
chosen  are  then  to  be  returned  with  the  precept  to  the  sheriffs.  The  place  of  election 
must  be  within  the  district,  and  ought  to  be  within  the  Guildhall 

When  the  time  and  place  of  election,  either  for  counties  or  boroughs,  have  been  fixed, 
•11  soldiers  quartered  in  the  place  are  to  remove,  at  least  one  day  before  the  election, 
to  the  distance  of  two  miles  or  more  ;  and  not  to  return  till  one  day  after  the  poll  has 
ended.  Riots  have  been  frequently  determined  to  make  elections  void.  By  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  whom  alone  belongs  the  power  of  determining  contested 
elections,  no  lord  of  parliament,  or  lord  lieutenant  of  a  county,  has  any  right  to 
interfere  in  the  election  of  commoners ;  and,  by  statute,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  a 
•ounty  shall  not  recommend  any  member  for  it.  If  any  officer  of  the  excise^ 
customs,  stamps,  or  certain  other  branches  of  the  revenue,  presumes  to  intermeddle 
in  elections,  by  persuading  €fr  dissuading  any  voter,  he  forfeits  100/.,  and  is  disabled 
from  holding  his  office.  It  has  also  been  enacted,  that  no  candidate  shall,  after  the 
date,  or  teste,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  writs,  or  the  issue  of  the  summons  to  the  Chancellor 
ordering  them,  or  after  any  vacancy  (if  the  parliament  be  sitting),  give  any  money 
•r  entertainment  to  the  electors,  or  promise  to  give  any,  either  to  particular  persons^ 
or  to  the  place  in  general,  in  order  to  his  being  elected,  on  pain  of  being  incapable  to 
serve  for  that  place  in  that  parliament.  And  if  any  money,  gift,  office,  employment, 
or  reward  be  given  to  any  voter,  at  any  time,  in  order  to  influence  him  to  give  or 
withhold  his  vote,  as  well  he  that  takes  as  he  that  offers  such  bribe  forfeits  5001, ,  and 
li  for  ever  disabled  from  voting  and  holding  any  office  in  any  corporation,  unless, 
before  conviction,  he  shall  discover  some  other  offender  of  the  same  kind,  and  then  he 
ii  indemnified  for  his  own  offence. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  election,  the  returning  officer  first  takes  an  oath  against 
bribery,  and  for  the  due  execution  of  his  office.  It  is  then  usual,  in  cases  where  s 
fontest  is  expected,  for  the  persons  intending  to  be  candidates  to  be  proposed  by  tlieir 
respective  friends ;  after  which  they  usually  address  the  electors  themselves.  The 
returning  officer  then  requires  a  show  of  hands  on  behalf  of  each  candidate,  and 
declares  in  whose  fiivour  it  iq>pears  to  be.  If  any  of  the  candidates  who  are  in  the 
minority  upon  the  show  of  hands  are  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  they  may  demand  a 
polL  It  may  be  here  proper  to  observe,  that  a  candidate  is  not  precluded  from 
offering  himself,  because  he  u  not  put  in  nomination  the  first  day :  a  new  one  may 
be  proposed  at  any  time  during  the  poll ;  but  the  electors  who  have  once  given  their 
suffrages  cannot  retract  or  alter  them  in  consideration  of  that  or  any  other  circtun- 
stance.  The  poU  is  conducted  in  pursuance  of  the  regulations  established  by  the 
late  act. 

J%e  Method  for  Chummy  PoBt  it  <ufoBo»$:  —The  polling  is  to  commence  at  nine 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day  but  two  after  the  day  fixed  for  the  election  (unless 
such  next  day  be  a  Saturday  or  Sunday,  in  which  case  it  is  to  commence  on  the 
Monday  following),  at  the  principal  place  of  election,  and  at  the  several  places  to  be 
appointed  throughout  the  county  or  division  ;  and  such  polling  is  to  continue  for  two 
days  only,  being  successive  days,  for  seven  hours  on  the  first  day,  and  eight  hours  od 
the  second  day  of  polling :  no  poll  is  to  be  kept  open  later  than  four  in  the  after, 
noon  of  the  second  day.  For  the  purpose  of  more  conveniently  taking  the  poll,  tho 
•et  directs  that  the  counties  and  divisions  of  eounties  should  be  divided  into 
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and  that  in  each  district  there  should  be  appointed  a  oonyonient  place  for  taking  the 
poU.  These  districts  and  places  were  settled  by  an  act  passed  in  the  same  session  as 
the  Reform  Act :  in  no  county  or  division,  however,  were  there  to  be  more  than  15 
such  districts. 

At  every  contested  election  for  any  county,  riding,  parts,  or  divisions,  the  sheriff 
or  deputy  is,  if  required  by  any  candidate  on  the  day  fixed  for  election,  and,  if  not 
required,  may,  if  it  i^>pear  to  him  expedient,  cause  a  reasonable  number  of  booths  to 
be  erected  at  the  principal  place  of  election,  and  at  each  polling  cause  to  be  affixed 
on  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  each  booth  the  names  of  the  parishes,  townshipSf 
and  places  for  which  such  booth  is  allotted ;  no  person  is  to  vote  for  any  property  in 
any  parish,  township,  or  place,  except  at  the  booth  allotted  thereto^  and,  if  no  booth  be 
so  allotted,  then  at  any  booth  for  the  district ;  and,  in  case  any  parish,  township,  or  place 
is  not  included  in  any  district  to  be  appointed,  the  votes  for  property  in  any  place  so 
omitted  are  to  be  taken  at  the  principal  place  c£  electicm  for  the  county  or  division. 
The  sheriff  is  empowered  to  appoint  deputies  to  preside,  and  clerks  to  take  the  poUy 
at  the  principal  place  of  election,  and  also  at  the  places  of  polling.  The  poll  derkt 
are,  at  the  close  of  each  day's  poll,  to  enclose  and  seal  their  books,  and  publicly  delivar 
them  to  the  sheriff  under-sherifl^  or  deputy,  presiding,  who  is  to  give  a  receipt  iar 
the  same,  and  ia,  on  the  commencement  of  the  second  day's  poXU  to  deliver  them  back, 
so  enclosed  and  sealed,  to  the  persons  from  whom  he  received  them.  On  the  final 
close  of  the  poll,  every  such  deputy  is  forthwith  to  deli^r  or  transmit  the  poU-books 
so  enclosed  and  sealed,  to  the  sheriff  or  under-sheriff,  who  is  to  receive  and  keep  all 
the  poll-books  unopened  until  the  re-assembling  of  the  court  on  the  day  next  but 
one  after  the  close  of  the  poll ;  unless  the  next  day  but  one  be  Sunday,  and  then  od 
the  Monday  foUowing ;  when  he  is  openly  to  break  the  seals,  and  cast  up  the  number 
of  votes,  and  openly  declare  the  state  of  the  poU,  and  make  proclamation  of  the 
members  chosen,  not  later  than  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

In  all  matters  relative  to  the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire,  the  sherifl^  his  under- 
sheriff,  or  any  lawful  deputy,  may  act  in  all  places  having  any  exclusive  jurisdiction 
or  privilege  as  he  may  act  in  any  part  of  such  sheriff's  jurisdiction. 

The  method  for  taking  the  poll  in  cities  and  boroughs  is  nearly  similar  to  that  in 
the  counties.  The  5  &6  William  IV.  cap.  36.  limits  the  polling  to  1  day :  the 
poU  to  commence  at  8  o'dock  in  the  morning,  and  to  close  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  returning  officer  is  to  cause  booths  to  be  erected  for  the  different  parishes  or 
districts,  either  in  one  or  several  places,  as  he  may  think  expedient,  and  theses  agaiuy 
are  to  be  divided  into  compartments,  so  that  no  more  than  SOO,  and,  if  required 
by  a  candidate,  not  more  than  100^  are  to  vote  in  any  one  compartment.  The 
names  of  the  parishes  or  districts  for  which  such  booths  are  allotted  are  to  be 
affixed  on  the  most  conspicuous  part;  and  no  person  is  allowed  to  vote  except 
at  the  booth  appropriated  to  the  particular  parish  or  district  in  which  his  pri>- 
perty  is  situated ;  or,  in  case  he  does  not  vote  in  respect  of  property,  at  the 
booth  of  the  place  in  which  his  residence  is  stated  to  be  in  the  register.  In  case  no 
booth  should  be  allotted  to  a  parish  or  district,  the  votes  of  persons  voting  in  respeol 
of  property  situated  in  such  parish  or  district,  or  having  their  abode  therein,  may  be 
taken  at  any  booth,  as  also  may  the  votes  of  freemen  residing  out  of  the  city  or 
borough.  Notice  is  to  be  given  of  the  situation  and  allotments  of  the  booths,  two 
days  before  the  poU.  If  there  be  more  booths  than  one,  the  returning  officer  may 
appoint  a  deputy.  The  same  provisions  with  respect  to  the  poll-booka^  are»  fntctafis 
rnvtamUs,  the  same  m  thoae  already  mentioned  with  respect  to  ooundet. 
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Both  in  the  counties  and  boroughs,  if  riot  or  violence  occur,  the  sheriff  or  other 
returning  officer,  or  his  deputy,  has  the  power  of  adjourning  the  poll  until  the  day 
following,  and  so  from  day  to  day,  until  the  disturbance  ceases,  and  the  dajrs  on  which 
the  adjoiunment  takes  place  are  not  to  be  reckoned. 

The  booths  are  erected  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  candidates ;  but,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent imposition,  it  is  enacted,  that  no  booth  erected  fbr  a  county  election  is  to  exceed 
45t,  and  no  booth  erected  for  a  city  or  borough  election,  25L  The  deputies  also  ap- 
pointed  by  the  returning  officer  are  to  be  paid  2  guineas,  and  the  clerks  1  guinea ; 
also  at  the  expense  of  the  candidates. 

Special  provisions  are  made  as  to  the  mode  of  polling  for  Monmouth,  Swansea, 
Brecon,  and  the  other  Welsh  boroughs,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  notice. 

Any  sheriff  or  other  returning  officer,  barrister,  overseer,  or  other  person  what- 
ever, contravening  or  disobeying  the  provisions  of  the  act,  is  made  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  5002.,  the  action  to  be  brought  by  the  party  aggrieved,  and  to  supersede  any  other 
mode  of  redress  or  action.  It  is  also  enacted  that  no  misnomer  or  inaccurate  descrip- 
tion of  any  person  or  pbce  in  any  schedule,  or  in  any  list  or  register  of  voters,  or  in 
any  notice,  shall  deprive  a  person  of  his  vote^  provided  the  person  or  place  be  so 
designated  as  to  be  generally  understood. 

All  inquiry  and  discussion  at  the  time  of  the  election  is  done  away  with.  The 
only  questions  permitted  to  be  asked,  and  these  the  returning  officer,  if  required  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate,  is  to  put  to  any  voter  at  the  time  of  hb  tendering  his  vote, 
are — **  Whether  he  is  the  same  person  whose  name  appears  on  the  register  ?  Whether 
he  has  already  voted  at  that  particular  place,  or  elsewhere,  for  the  same  county  or 
borough  (as  the  case  may  be)  ?  and,  whether  he  continues  to  have  the  qualification  for 
which  his  name  was  originaUy  inserted  as  a  voter  ?"  These  questions,  it  is  made 
an  indictable  misdemeanor,  to  answer  falsely.  The  returning  officer  or  his  deputy 
has  also  a  power,  if  called  upon  by  any  candidate,  to  administer  an  oath,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  Quaker  or  Moravian,  an  affirmation,  to  the  same  effect ;  but  no  other  oath,  at 
least  as  to  the  voter's  right  of  franchise,  is  permitted :  the  oath  or  affirmation,  however, 
against  bribery,  &c  remains  unaltered.  Scrutiny  is  also  abolished :  any  person, 
however,  whose  name  may  have  been  omitted  from  any  r^^ister  of  voters  by  the 
decision  of  the  barrister  revising  the  lists,  may  tender  his  vote  at  an  election,  stating 
the  names  of  the  candidates  for  whom  he  tenders  such  vote,  and  the  returning  officer 
or  his  deputy  is  to  enter  upon  the  poll-book  every  vote  so  tendered  ;  distingiuahing 
the  same  from  the  votes  admitted  and  allowed.  Upcm  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  complaining  of  an  undue  electicm,  the  correctness  of  the  register  may  be 
impeached ;  and  the  name  of  any  person  improperly  inserted,  or  improperly  omitted, 
in  consequence  of  the  wrong  decision  of  the  revising  barrister,  may,  upon  the  report 
of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  petition,  be  ordered  to  be  omitted  or 
inserted,  according  as  the  case  may  require ;  and  the  return  may  either  be  amended, 
or  the  election  declared  void,  or  such  other  order  made  as  may  seem  proper.  This 
clause,  however,  extends  only  to  omissions  made  in  consequence  of  a  wrong  decision 
of  the  revising  barrister.  No  provision  seems  to  be  made  for  the  case  of  voters 
omitted  through  the  negligence  or  ignorance  of  overseers,  or  other  subordinate  officers. 

The  election  being  dosed,  the  returning  officer  in  boroughs  returns  his  precept  to 
the  sheriff,  with  the  persons  elected,  which  he  must  do  6  days,  at  least,  before  the  re> 
turn  of  the  writ.  The  sheriff  then  returns  the  whole,  together  with  the  writ  for  the 
county,  and  the  knights  elected  thereupon,  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  in  chancery, 
before  the  day  of  the  meeting,  if  it  be  a  new  parliament,  or  within  14  days  of  the 
election  if  it  be  an  oocaaional  vacancy;  and  thisunder  a  penalty  otSOOL     The  oer- 
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tificate  of  electioii  is  required  to  be  the  same  both  in  county  and  borough  elections : 
it  consists  of  indentures  under  the  seals  of  the  electors,  and  of  the  returning  ofBcer, 
who  seals  a  counterpart.  This  practice  has  been  constantly  complied  with,  and  seems 
analogous  to  proceedings  of  inquisition  before  the  sheriff  and  coroner,  who  return 
their  inquests  under  seaL  Any  other  mode  of  making  a  return  has  been  held  bad* 
though  it  admits  of  being  amended. 

If  the  sheriff  do  not  return  such  knights  only  as  are  duly  elected,  he  forfeits,  by 
the  old  statutes  of  Henry  VL,  1002.  ;  and  the  returning  oflBcer  in  boroughs,  for 
a  like  false  return,  40/.  ;  and  they  are,  besides,  liable  to  an  action,  in  which  double 
damages  may  be  recovered.  Any  person  bribing  the  returning  officer  forfeits  also 
300^  But  the  members  returned  by  him  are  the  sitting  members,  until  the  House 
of  Conunons,  upon  petition,  adjudge  the  return  to  be  felse  or  illegaL  The  form  and 
manner  of  proceedings  on  these  petitions  will  be  described  afterwards,  in  q>eaking  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  house. 

A  member,  when  once  duly  elected  and  returned,  becomes  the  representative  of  the 
commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  not  the  Megate 
or  agent  of  the  particular  place  for  which  he  takes  his  seat.  He  cannot  resign  nor  be 
discharged ;  the  only  method  by  which  he  vacates  his  seat,  is  by  death,  accepting 
some  office  under  government^  by  being  summoned  to  the  House  of  Peers,  or  by 
expulsion. 

Sickness  was  formerly  urged  as  an  excuse,  and  it  was  held  that  an  incurable  disease 
would  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  granting  a  prayer  to  be  removed ;  but  the  modem 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  infirmity,  which 
is  to  render  a  member  incapable  of  serving,  is  such  as  to  render  it  unadvisable  to 
admit  it  as  a  ground  of  exemption. 

In  the  case  of  death,  the  method  of  proceeding  in  filling  up  the  vacancy  has  been 
already  mentioned. 

Peerage,  of  course,  is  a  disqualification,  though  the  eldest  sons  and  heirs  apparent 
of  peers  are  allowed  to  sit. 

Accepting  places  of  trust  and  profit  under  the  crown  vacates  a  seat ;  and  some 
placemen  are  incapable  of  being  re-elected,  others  not.  Of  late  years,  the  strictness 
of  the  law  which  prevents  a  member  from  vacating  his  seat  has  been  evaded,  by  ob- 
taining from  the  minister  an  appointment  to  the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltem  Hun- 
dreds, or  the  manor  of  East  Hundred. 

The  House  of  Commons  claim  a  right  of  expelling  members  for  disgraceful  or 
otherwise  improper  conduct.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  who,  having  been  expelled, 
was  again  returned,  it  was  made  a  question  how  fitr  he  was  capable  of  sitting  in  the 
same  parliament.  The  Commons,  however,  compromised  the  matter,  by  ordering 
the  proceedings  to  be  expunged  from  the  journals,  and  re-admitting  him. 

If  a  person  be  elected  for  2  places,  as  sometimes  happens,  he  may  choose  for  which 
he  will  serve,  and  a  new  writ  issues  for  the  other ;  but  a  member  who  has  once  taken 
his  seat  cannot  resign  it  for  the  purpose  of  being  elected  for  another  place. 

PrivUepes  of  Membert  of  ParUament.  —  It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
privileges  of  members  of  parliament,  the  most  important  of  which  is  their  right  of 
exemption  from  arrest.  This  is  to  be  considered,  however,  as  extending  only  to 
arrest  on  civil  process,  as  for  debt,  trespass,  or  contract ;  not  for  treason,  felony, 
nor  breach  of  the  peace,  within  which  term  is  included  publication  of  libels  :  neither 
is  a  member  protected  against  being  compelled,  by  process  of  the  courts  at  Westmin- 
ster, to  obey  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  directed  to  him :  it  has  also  been  determinec^ 
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that  priTileg*  of  parliament  fbnos  no  ground  of  exemption  from  arrest  fbr  contempt 
in  disobejring  a  decree  of  the  court  of  chancery. 

Peers,  however,  it  should  be  observed,  enjoy  this  privilege  in  right  of  their  peerage, 
not  as  lords  of  parliament ;  all  peers,  therefore^  whether  Scotch  or  Irish,  are  alike 
entitled  to  it.  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  enjoy  it  only  during  the  actual 
session  of  parliament,  and  40  days  before  and  after,  to  allow  them  sufficient  time  to 
oome  and  go^  which,  as  parliament  is  seldom  prorogued  for  more  than  fourscore  days 
at  a  time,  amounts,  in  fact,  to  the  whole  continuance  of  parliament. 

The  same  regard  fbr  the  person  and  character  of  a  member  of  parliament  makes  it 
a  high  offence  to  assault  or  slander  him,  and  the  House  of  Commons  has  frequently 
taken  upon  itself  to  punish  such  oflfenders ;  but  the  more  usual  way  now  is  for  the 
House  to  give  directions  to  the  attorney-general  to  prosecute,  or  to  petition  the  Eling 
iur  that  purpose. 

StatisHoal  View  of  the  RepreeentaHve  Syatem.  —  A  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  appointed  in  1834,  to  inquire  into  the  expenses  at  elections^  gave  in 
their  report  some  valuable  statements  and  tables,  affi>rding  a  pretty  complete  view 
of  the  statistical  details  connected  with  our  representative  sjrstem.  The  number  of 
yoten  in  the  returns  printed  by  the  Committee,  are  those  in  the  first  r^^ry  after 
ihe  passing  of  the  Reform  Act ;  but  they  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  present 
numbers ;  and  the  statements  founded  on  them  give  a  sufficiently  correct  view  of 
the  representation  as  compared  with  the  population,  &c  We  subjoin  the  general 
results  as  given  by  the  Committee,  and  the  details  on  which  they  are  founded. 

Registered  Elccton.       Members. 
In  England,  40  counties  have  -  -     344,564  1 44 

And  185  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  have      -     274,649  327 

Total  number  for  England 

In  Wales,  12  counties  have 
And  14  districts  of  boroughs  have 

Total  number  for  Wales 

In  Scotland,  30  counties  have 
And  76  cities,  boroughs,  &c.  have 

Total  number  for  Scotland 

In  Ireland,  32  counties  have 
And  34  cities  and  towns  have 

Total  number  for  Ireland 

Giving,  in  England  and  Wales  656,337,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  812,936  regis- 
tered electors  in  1832 ;  and  taking  the  total  number  of  representatives  at  658,  the 
proportion  will  be,  at  an  average  of  Grreat  Britain,  1,303,  and  in  the  United  King- 
dom, 1,235  electors  to  1  representative.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  some  of  the 
dlectors  are  entered  as  such  for  more  tiian  <Kie  place  in  the  same  county,  and  also  as 
daotors  in  diffisrent  counties  and  in  different  boroughs,  and  in  some  instances  under 
more  than  one  qualification  in  the  same  city  or  borough,  so  that  the  exact  number 
of  persons  having  the  suffirage  of  electing  representatives  to  parliament  cannot  be 
aoourately  asoertainedf  but  they  nmst  be  considerably  within  the  numbers  above 
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itated.  The  oommiitee  reoommeiidy  that  in  all  future  registratUNU^  if  pnctteabla^ 
the  name  of  an  elector  should  only  be  counted  once  in  each  roister,  bj  whidiy 
hereafter,  the  number  of  electors  in  each  place  will  be  ascertained ;  but  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  means  of  ascertaining  in  how  many  counties,  cities^  boroughs^ 
or  universities  any  one  elector  may  be  registered.  It  is^  therefore,  .only  an  iqp- 
prozimation  to  the  exact  number  of  persons  entitled  to  the  suffrage,  that  can  be 
obtained  in  the  present  state  of  the  registration ;  but  the  numbers  entitled  to  TOte 
in  each  county,  city,  or  borough,  may  be  accurately  ascertained. 

The  proportion  of  electors  in  England  and  Wales  to  the  population,  both  in  the 
cities  and  boroughs,  is  nearly  the  same;  and  the  proportion  of  electors  to  the  males 
of  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  to  the  gross  population,  is  also  neariy  tfie 
same. 

Taking  the  gross  population  of  the  40  counties  in  England  (exclusiTe  of  the 
population  of  the  cities,  boroughs,  towns,  and  universities  which  are  represented)  at 
8,336,263,  and  the  number  of  electors  at  344,564,  there  will  be  1  elector  in  every 
24  of  the  population;  whilst  the  gross  population  in  the  185  cities,  boroughs,  and 
towns  being  4,754,742,  and  the  number  of  electors  274,649,  there  will  be  1  elector 
in  every  17  of  the  population. 

In  Wales,  the  county  population  is  609,871,  and  the  electors  25,815,  so  that 
there  is  1  elector  in  every  23  persons;  whilst,  in  the  14  districts  of  boroughs,  the 
population  being  196,314,  and  the  electors  11,309,  the  propor^on  is  1  in  17. 

In  Scotland,  the  county  population  is  1,500,107,  and  the  number  of  electors 
33,115,  giving  1  elector  in  every  45  persons;  whilst  in  the  boroughs,  the  population 
being  865,007,  and  the  electors  31,332,  the  proportion  is  1  in  every  27  persons. 

In  Ireland,  the  population  of  the  S2  counties  is  7,027,509,  and  the  number  of 
electors  33,115,  giving  1  elector  in  every  115  of  the  population ;  whilst  the  34 
cities  and  boroughs,  with  31,545  electors,  and  a  popuUtion  of  739,892,  have  1  elector 
in  every  22  persons. 

The  total  population  of  the  1 14  counties  in  the  United  Kingdom  being  17,473,750^ 
and  the  number  of  electors  464,101,  the  proportion  of  electors  is  1  in  every  37 
persons ;  whilst  the  population  of  the  309  cities  and  boroughs  of  the  United  King- 
dom being  6,655,952,  and  the  number  of  electors  348,835,  the  proportion  is  1 
elector  in  every  18  persons. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  being  16,262,301,  and  the  electors  720,784,  the 
proportion  is  1  elector  in  every  22  persons. 

The  population  of  Ireland  being  7,767,401,  and  the  electors  92,152,  the  propor- 
tion is  1  elector  in  every  86  persons. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  proportion  of  electors  to  the  gross  popidation  is  1 
elector  in  every  29  persons. 

The  114  counties  in  the  United  Kingdom  send  253  members,  and  the  309  cities 
and  boroughs  send  405  members  to  parliament.  In  Great  Britain  there  are  1,303 
electors,  at  an  average,  for  every  representative ;  whilst  in  Ireland  there  are  only  877 
electors  for  every  representative.  In  England  there  is  1  representative  in  every 
27,794 ;  and  in  Wales  1  in  every  27,799  of  the  gross  population ;  whilst  in  Scotland 
there  is  1  representative  in  every  44,624  ;  and  in  Ireland  1  in  every  73,975  of  the 
gross  population.  If  the  whole  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  equally 
divided  into  658  districts,  there  would  be  36,519  persons  for  every  represent- 
ative. 

The  number  of  electors  being  619,213,  and  the  number  of  males  of  20  years  of 
age  and  upwards  in  England  being  3,199,984,  the  proportion  is  1  elector  in  every 
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5  males  of  20  yean  of  age  and  upwards ;  in  Wales  nearly  the  same  proportion  ob- 
tains. In  Scotland,  there  is  1  elector  in  every  8 ;  and  in  Ireland,  1  in  every  20 
males  of  20  years  and  upwards.  There  being  5,812,276  males  of  20  years  and 
upwards  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  812,916  electors,  the  average  proportion  is 
1  elector  in  every  7  noales,  or  14  in  every  100  males. 

An  average  of  the  counties  in  England  gives  2,302  electors  for  every  member; 
and  of  the  cities  and  boroughs  839.  In  Scotland  the  counties  average  1,103  electors 
for  every  member;  but  there  are  some,  as  Bute,  have  only  279,  and  Caithness  onl - 
201  electors.  The  cities  and  boroughs  average  1,362  for  one  member ;  but  some  of 
them,  as  the  Dysart  district,  have  only  507  ;  and  the  Haddington  district  only  545 
electors.  The  average  of  the  32  counties  in  Ireland  gives  947  electors  for  every 
member,  and  the  34  cities  and  boroughs  769  electors  for  every  member.  —  (^Report, 
p.  6,  &  7.) 

Changes  effected  in  the  Phwes  returning  Members  by  the  Reform  Act. 
—  In  ancient  times,  the  king,  as  has  been  already  stated,  by  virtue  of 
his  prerogative,  used  to  issue  writs  of  summons  to  such  of  the  larger 
towns  as  were  flourishing  at  the  time,  passing,  at  his  discretion,  over 
any  that  had  fallen  into  decay.  This  power  is  said  to  have  been 
virtually  put  an  end  to  by  the  Unions  with  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
when  the  relative  number  of  members  sent  by  each  kingdom  was 
determined.  This  prerogative,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed,  had 
not  been  exercised  for  long  before.  Counties  might  also,  at  the 
time  the  system  of  representation  began,  have  been  more  suitable 
divisions  than  they  are  now.  From  the  change  of  times  and  circum- 
stances, great  inequalities  had  grown  up.  These  were  partially 
remedied  by  the  late  Reform  Act.  It  entirely  disfranchised  the  fol- 
lowing boroughs,  which  were  insignificant  in  point  of  population,  and 
had  become  mere  nomination  boroughs :  — 


Aldborough, 

Aldeburgh, 

Amersham, 

Appleby, 

BeOTalston, 

Bishops*  Castle, 

Bleohingley, 

Boroughbridge, 

Bossiney, 

Bramber, 

Brackley, 

Callington, 

Camelfbrd, 

Castle  Rising, 

Corfe  Castle, 


Downton, 

Dunwich, 

East  Grimstead, 

East  Looe, 

Fowey, 

Gatton, 

Great  Bedwin, 

Haslemere, 

Hedon, 

Heytesbury, 

Higham  Ferrers, 

Hindon, 

Ilchester, 

Lostwithiel 

Ludgershall, 


Milborne  Port, 

Mlnehead, 

Newport, 

Newtown, 

Newton, 

New  Romney, 

Okchampton, 

Old  Sarum, 

Orford, 

Plympton, 

Quecnborough, 

Saltash, 

Seaford, 

Steyning, 


Stockbridge, 
St.  Germains, 
St.  Mawe's, 
St.  Michael's,    or 

Mldshall, 
Trcgony, 
Wendover, 
Weobly, 
West  Looe, 
Whitchurch, 
Winchelsea, 
Wooton  Basset, 
Yarmouth,  Isle  of 

Wight. 


Other  boroughs,  again,  were  deprived  of  one  of  their  members : 
these  were,  — 


Arundel, 
Ashburton, 
Calne, 
Christehurcfa, 


CUtheroe, 
Dartmouth, 
Droitwich, 
Eye, 


Great  Grimsby, 
Helston, 
Horsham, 
Hythe, 


Launceston, 
Liskeard, 
Lyme  Regis, 
Malmesbury, 
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Midhursty 

Reigate, 

Thirsk, 

Wilton, 

Morpeth, 

Rye, 

Wallingford, 

Woodstock. 

Northallerton, 

Shaftesbury, 

Wareham, 

Petersfield, 

St.  Ives, 

Westbury, 

Of  the  lif2  members  thus  taken  away  65  were  given  to  counties, 
including  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  remainder,  with  the  exception 
of  13,  were  given  to  the  following  places,  viz.:  — 

Two  Members  each, 


Birmingham, 

Blackburn, 

Bolton, 

Bradford, 

Brighton, 

Devonport, 


Finsbury, 

Greenwich, 

Halifax, 

Lambeth, 

Leeds, 

Macclesfield, 


Manchester, 

Mary-le-bone, 

Oldham, 

Sheffield, 

Stockport, 

Stoke-  upon-Trent 


Stroud, 

Sunderland, 

Tower  Hamlets,  and 

Wolverhampton. 


One  Member  each, 

Ashton-under-Lyne,  Frome, 
Bury,  Gateshead, 

Chatham,  Huddersfield, 

Cheltenham,  Kendal, 

Dudley,  Kidderminster, 


Merthyr  Tydvil, 
Rochdbde, 
Salford, 
South  Shields, 
Tynemouth, 


Wakefield, 
Walsall, 
Warrington, 
Whitby,  and 
Whitehaven. 


Besides  these  entire  alterations,  other  boroughs  were  extended  so 
as  to  increase  the  elective  body. 

The  13  members  unaccounted  for  in  the  above  summary  were 
transferred,  8  to  Scotland  and  5  to  Ireland. 


Sect.  III.  —  Procedure  in  Parliament. 

When  the  two  houses  have  assembled  at  Westminster,  on  the  day 
appointed  for  their  meeting,  it  is  usual,  in  the  case  of  a  new  parlia- 
ment, to  prorogue  it  for  a  few  days,  to  give  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mons time  to  take  the  requisite  oaths  before  the  lord  steward.  As 
soon  as  this  has  been  done  by  a  sufficient  number,  and  they  have 
again  assembled,  a  message  is  sent  requiring  their  attendance  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  when  they  are  informed,  by  the  Chancellor,  that  his 
Majesty  will  defer  declaring  the  causes  of  calling  parliament  together 
until  they  have  made  choice  of  a  Speaker,  which  they  are  accord- 
ingly directed  to  do,  and  to  present  the  person  chosen  on  a  day  men- 
tioned. Formerly,  the  Speaker  used  generally  to  be  a  person  holding 
office,  but  in  modem  times  he  is  allowed  a  handsome  salary,  and,  on 
his  retiring,  an  address  is  usually  presented  to  the  King,  requesting 
that  some  mark  of  the  royal  favour  may  be  conferred  upon  him.  On 
the  day  appointed,  the  King  proceeds  to  open  the  session,  and  thb 
he  does  either  in  person  or  by  commission,  and  until  it  be  done  no 
business  can  be  transacted ;  nor  is  the  session,  indeed,  commenced. 
When  the  King  opens  the  session  in  person,  he  comes  down  to  the 
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House  of  Lords  in  state>  and  takes  his  seat  upon  his  throne,  having 
his  crown  upon  his  head,  and  arrayed  in  his  robes  and  other  insignia 
of  royalty,  and  attended  by  his  officers  of  state ;  the  Lords,  being 
arranged  in  order  according  to  their  degree,  having  also  their  robes 
on,  but  all  remaining  uncovered.  The  King  then  commands  the 
gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod,  through  the  deputy  lord  great 
chamberlain,  to  let  the  Commons  know  <<  it  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
that  they  attend  him  immediately  in  that  house."  On  receiving  the 
message,  the  Speaker,  with  a  train  of  members,  comes  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and,  if  it  be  a  new  parliament,  informs  the  King  of 
the  election  which  has  been  made :  in  doing  which,  it  is  customary 
for  him  to  make  a  speech,  expressing  his  doubts  of  his  own  ability, 
and  praying  his  Majesty  to  direct  the  Commons  to  fix  on  some  more 
eminent  individual.  The  King,  of  course,  approves  the  choice ;  after 
which  the  Speaker  formally  requests,  for  himself  and  the  house,  the 
enjoyment  of  their  ancient  privileges,  viz.  —  1.  Freedom  of  access  to 
the  sovereign.  2.  Pardon  for  himself  if  he  should  mistake  or  mis- 
report  any  matter  that  he  is  ordered  to  declare.  3.  Freedom  of 
speech.  And,  4*.  Exemption  from  arrests  and  suits  for  the  members 
and  their  servants ;  adhering  to  the  old  form,  although  protection  to 
the  latter  be  not  now  allowed. 

This  form  being  gone  through,  the  King  addresses  the  two  houses, 
and  states  his  reasons  for  calling  them  together ;  but  that  part  of  his 
speech  which  relates  to  money  matters  only,  he  addresses  specially 
to  the  Commons. 

The  King  then  retires,  and  the  Commons  follow  immediately  after. 
The  Lords  also  adjourn  for  awhile  to  unrobe,  and,  on  the  house  being 
resumed,  the  Lord  Chancellor  reports  his  Majesty's  speech,  which 
is  read  by  the  clerk^  and  some  peer  moves  that  a  humble  address  be 
presented,  expressive  of  their  thanks.  On  returning  from  the  Upper 
House,  it  is  usual,  in  the  Commons,  for  form's  sake,  to  read  a  bill,  in 
order  to  preserve  some  supposed  privilege  of  not  giving  priority  to 
the  King's  speech.  They  then,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Lords,  vote 
an  address.  The  address  having  been  agreed  upon  by  the  respective 
houses,  each  appoints  a  deputation  to  attend  the  King,  and  learn  when 
it  will  be  his  pleasure  to  receive  them ;  and  at  the  time  appointed 
they  are  presented,  the  members  of  each  house  accompanying  their 
address  in  a  body.  When  the  King  does  not  attend  in  person,  the 
session  is  opened  by  commissioners,  appointed  under  the  great  seal 
for  that  purpose.  The  commissioners  are,  in  general,  the  great 
officers  of  state,  and  all  the  peers,  who  are  privy  councillors,  three 
of  whom  form  a  quorum,  of  whom  the  Chancellor  is  usually  one. 
The  commissioners  take  their  seats,  robed  and  with  their  hats  on. 
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upon  a  bench  immediately  before  the  throne ;  the  Commons  then 
being  summoned,  the  commission  is  read.  The  remainder  of  the 
proceeding  is  the  same  as  when  the  King  attends  in  person;  his  speech, 
or,  rather,  message,  being  read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Both  houses,  before  entering  on  the  business  of  the  session,  appoint  certain  covO' 
mittees.  Those  of  the  Lords  are  the  comniittees  of  privileges  and  for  religion.  Those 
in  the  Commons  are  for  religion,  grievances,  justice,  trade,  privileges,  and  elections ; 
but  these  have  long  since  become  mere  formal  appointments :  committees  sit  in  rooms 
near  the  houses,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  several  frequently  sitting  at  the  same 
time ;  no  committee,  however,  can  sit  while  that  house  is  sitting  of  which  it  is  a 
committee. 

In  the  committees  of  the  Commons,  a  member  is  usually  selected  as  chairman 
for  the  occasion,  who,  like  the  Speaker,  has  a  casting  vote.  No  remuneration 
is  made  to  the  chairnxen  of  these  committees,  except  to  those  of  supplies,  and  ways 
and  means,  who  are,  in  general,  remynerated  for  their  trouble  by  a  vote  at  the  close 
of  the  session.  The  other  particulars,  with  respect  to  the  method  of  proceeding  in 
committees,  will  be  given  afterwards. 

The  method  of  proceeding  with  business  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  houses.  The 
usual  time  for  their  assembling  is  4  o*clock,  but  the  House  of  Lords,  on  certain  days 
of  the  week,  meets  earlier,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  business  in  its  judicial 
capacity.  The  House  of  Commons  has  also  of  late,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation 
of  business,  found  it  necessary  to  meet  in  the  forenoon.  In  the  Upper  House,  3 
peers  constitute  a  quorum ;  in  the  Commons,  40  members  must  be  present.  Before  any 
business  is  entered  upon,  by  either  house,  prayers  are  read  ;  in  the  Lords  by  a  bishop, 
in  the  Commons  by  their  chaplain,  during  which  the  doors  are  closed.  In  the  Lover 
House,  a  few  minutes  before  4,  if  it  be  an  evening  sitting;  if  a  morning  one,  before  12. 
The  Speaker  takes  his  place  at  the  upper  part  of  the  table,  on  the  right,  that  is,  on 
the  treasury  side  ;  the  chaplain  of  the  house  being  placed  also  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  table,  on  the  left :  as  soon  as  prayers  have  been  read,  the  Speaker,  standing 
before  the  chair,  proceeds  to  count  the  house,  when,  if  40  members  be  present,  he 
takes  the  chair,  and  the  mace  is  laid  before  him  on  the  table ;  the  house  is  then  said 
to  be  constituted.  If  there  be  not  40  members,  the  Speaker  declares  the  house 
adjourned  to  the  next  day  of  ntting ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  also  takes  the  chair, 
such  being  the  standing  order  of  the  house.  In  the  House  of  Lords  a  peer  brings 
in  a  bUl  at  once,  without  leave  obtained;  he  must,  however,  give  notice  of  his  intention. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  bill  to  be  introduced  relates  to  public  matters, 
with  the  exception  of  supply,  as  will  be  mentioned  afterwards,  it  is  necessary  fur  the 
member  bringing  it  in  to  move  for  leave,  and  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so,  which 
motion  is  printed  in  the  votes,  for  the  information  of  members.  On  the  day  fixed 
fir  making  the  motion,  he  briefly  states  the  principle  and  object  of  the  bill,  and 
moves  for  leave  to  introduce  it ;  if  the  house  consent,  an  order  for  its  introduction 
is  made,  and,  at  the  time  appointed,  the  bill  in  manuscript  is  brought  in,  vrith 
blank  places  left  for  tJie  insertion  of  any  thing  that  may  be  doubtful,  such  as  dates, 
&c  &c  The  introducer  then  moves  that  it  be  read  a  first  time,  which  being 
seconded,  a  debate,  if  the  bill  is  opposed,  usually  ensues ;  after  which,  the  question  is 
put,  and,  if  carried,  an  order  is  made  for  the  printing  of  the  bill,  and  a  day  is  fixed 
for  the  second  reading.  On  the  second  reading,  if  necessary,  the  bill  is  committed, 
that  is,  referred  to  a  committee,  which,  in  matters  of  small  importance,  is  selected 
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hj  the  home  for  the  parpoae ;  or,  in  matters  of  greater  moment,  consists  of  ^b« 
whole  house.  To  form  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  the  Speaker  quits  tho 
ehair,  and  sits  and  maj  debate  as  a  private  member :  when  the  house  sits  in  com- 
mittee,  the  mace  is  always  taken  off  the  table.  In  the  House  of  Lords  some 
peer,  as  already  stated,  is  appointed  chairman  of  committees  for  the  session.  In 
the  Commons  a  member  is  chosen  for  the  occasion.  In  these  committees,  the  bill 
IS  debated  clause  by  clause,  amendments  made,  the  blanks  filled  up,  and  sometimes 
the  bill  entirely  new  modelled.  If  there  be  not  time  for  the  consideration  of  all  the 
elauses  at  one  sitting,  the  Speaker,  having  again  taken  the  chair,  asks  leave  to  sit 
again.  The  principal  advantage  of  a  committee  consists  in  the  greater  freedom  of 
debate ;  a  member,  for  instance,  in  committee  is  not  restricted  to  speaking  once  only 
on  the  same  point :  a  committee,  too,  admits  of  inquiries  being  made,  and  questions 
being  put  on  each  separate  clause,  which  could  not  generally  be  done  in  the  house  itself. 
It  can,  however,  do  so,  but  this  seems  the  only  exception,  on  a  report  being  brought 
up  from  a  committee.  When  every  clause  has  been  gone  through  and  agreed  on  in 
committee,  the  report  is  brought  up,  that  is,  the  bill,  with  all  the  amendments 
made  in  it,  and  a  day  fixed  for  taking  the  report  into  consideration.  Frequently, 
indeed,  the  Speaker  at  the  time  takes  the  chair,  and,  the  house  being  then  resumed, 
progress  is  reported.  When  the  report  is  brought  up,  at  a  future  day,  the  house 
considers  the  whole  bill  again ;  and  the  question  may,  if  it  be  deemed  necessary, 
be  put  upon  every  clause  and  amendment.  When  the  hou^  has  agreed  or  dis- 
agreed to  the  amendments  of  the  committee,  and  sometimes  added  new  amendments 
of  its  own,  the  bill  is  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  which  is  done  on  one  or  more  long 
rolls  of  parchment,  sewed  together,  and  a  day  is  fixed  for  the  third  reading.  If  the 
third  reading  be  agreed  to,  the  house  proceeds  to  consider  whether  it  shall  pass  the  bill 
to  which  it  has  agreed ;  when  further  amendments  are  not  unfrequently  again  made. 
The  Speaker  then,  as  on  its  passing  the  former  stages,  opens  the  contents  of  the  bill, 
and,  holding  it  up  in  his  hands,  puts  the  question,  whether  it  shall  pass.  In  general 
these  several  readings  take  place  at  stated  intervals ;  but  precedents  are  not  wanting, 
in  cases  of  emergency,  of  bills  being  read  twice,  and  even  three  times,  on  the  same 
day. 

When  a  bill  has  thus  passed  through  the  house  in  which  it  was  introduced,  if  it 
be  the  House  of  Lords,  it  is  indorsed  "  mmI  bailie  aux  CommonSf**  and  sent  down  to 
the  latter  by  their  messengers  accordingly.  A  bill  that  has  passed  the  Commons  is, 
in  like  manner,  written  on  by  the  clerk  within,  on  the  top  of  the  right-hand 
side,  **aoitbaillS  aux  Seigneurt,**  It  is  carried  up  to  the  Lords  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  house,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  bill  sent  to  the  Commons, 
by  an  oflicial  messenger.  It  then  passes  through  the  same  forms  in  the  house 
to  which  it  is  sent,  as  it  did  in  the  house  from  which  it  came  (except  the 
engrossing,  which  has  already  been  done) :  if  it  be  rejected,  no  more  notice  is  taken, 
but  it  passes  nib  nUntiOf  to  prevent  unbecoming  altercations.  If  it  be  agreed  to, 
the  house  in  possession  of  the  bill  sends  a  message  to  the  other  house,  stating  that 
they  have  agreed  to  the  same.  The  House  of  Lords,  should  they  send  the  message, 
retain  possession  of  the  bill,  unless  it  be  a  money  bill ;  but  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons send  the  message,  the  bill  is  returned  to  the  Lords.  Should  any  amendments, 
however,  be  made  by  the  house  to  which  the  bill  is  carried,  such  amendments  are 
■ent,  along  with  the  bill,  to  receive  the  concurrence  of  the  house  from  which  it  was 
brought ;  and  if  that  house  agree  to  them,  it  sends  a  message  to  that  effect  to 
the  other.  If  the  amendments  are  disagreed  to,  a  conference  is  requested  between 
the  houses,  at  which,  in  general,  the  matters  in  dispute  are  adjusted ;  i^  however, 
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both  houses  remain  inflexible,  the  bill  is  dropped.  All  bills  that  have  passed  both 
houses  are  deposited  with  the  peers  to  await  the  royal  assent,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
bill  of  supply,  which,  after  receiving  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords,  is  always  sent 
back  to  the  House  of  Commons.  When  a  bill  has  passed  one  house,  and  been  sent 
to  the  other,  and  the  provisions  of  the  bill  have  been  founded,  not  upon  fiicts  of 
general  notoriety,  but  upon  special  facts  that  must  necessarily  be  proved  by  evidence, 
it  is  usual  for  the  house  of  parliament  to  which  the  bill  b  sent,  to  ask,  either  by 
message  or  at  a  conference,  the  grounds  and  evidence  on  which  the  bill  has  passed  ; 
and  this  evidence,  whether  arising  out  of  papers  or  from  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, is  immediately  communicated  :  but,  farther  than  this,  it  is  irregular  for  either 
house  to  inquire  why  the  house  in  which  the  bill  took  its  rise  passed  it  in  such  or 
such  a  manner;  nor  would  it  be  permitted  to  acquaint  the  house  to  which  it  is  sent 
that  it  had  passed  unanimously.  A  bill  may  be  opposed  in  any  of  the  three  stages, 
but  the  most  usual  time  for  opposition  is  at  the  second  reading.  If  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  however,  is  not  objected  to,  it  is  usual  to  allow  it  to  pass  this 
reading  also,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  committed,  in  the  hope  of  removing  in 
the  committee  the  obje<*tionable  parts.  When  a  bill  has  been  thrown  out,  it  ought 
not,  in  strictness,  to  be  again  brought  in  during  the  same  session.  This  rule,  how- 
ever, is  oflen  evaded. 

In  passing  private  bills,  great  care  is  used  that  no  one  may  be  taken  by 
surprise.  Such  bills  are  not  allowed  to  be  introduced  on  mere  notice  of  motion, 
but  a  petition  must  be  presented,  in  which  the  grievance  desired  to  be  remedied 
must  be  set  forth.  This,  if  it  be  founded  on  facts  in  their  nature  disputable,  is 
then  referred  to  a  select  committee,  who  examine  into  the  matter  alleged,  and,  if 
necessary,  hear  counsel  for  and  against  the  petition.  When  the  committee  have 
made  their  report,  then,  or,  if  no  reference  be  necessary  to  a  committee,  upon  the 
petition  itself,  leave  is  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

To  hinder  the  time  of  the  house  being  too  much  occupied  by  private  bilk,  some 
period  is  usually  fixed  at  the  commencement  of  a  session,  afler  which  no  petitions 
for  private  bills  arc  received. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  if  the  bill  begin  there,  it  is  referred,  when  of  a 
private  nature,  to  two  of  the  judges,  to  examine  the  facts  alleged ;  to  see  that  all 
necessary  parties  consent ;  and  to  settle  all  points  of  technical  propriety.  In  numy 
cases,  where  different  interests  are  affected,  as  in  inclosure  bills,  it  is  necessary  that 
notice  should  be  previously  given  to  all  parties  interested,  both  of  the  intention  of 
applying  for  a  bill  and  of  its  purport  and  effect.  Besides  which,  three  days  must 
elapse ;  and  the  committee  to  which  it  is  referred,  and  which  must  be  composed  of 
8  members  at  least,  are  not  allowed  to  sit  until  a  week's  notice  has  been  given  by  a 
paper  posted  up  in  the  lobby.  If  the  oppositTon  be  to  the  principle,  or  the  whole, 
of  the  bill,  the  parties  opposing  it  should  present  a  petition  to  be  heard  against  it  by 
counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  before  the  second  reading  ;  though  instances  have 
occurred  of  this  indulgence  being  granted  on  bringing  up  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  even  on  the  third  reading.  If  they  do  not  object  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  but  to  particular  clauses  only,  they  should  pray  to  be  heard  against  it  before  the 
committee,  to  whom  their  petition,  together  with  the  bill,  will  then  be  referred. 

Each  house  has  an  equal  right  to  originate  and  pass  bills  ;  with  these  exceptions, 
that  the  Lords  claim  the  exclusive  right  of  originating  bills  for  restitution  of  honours 
or  in  blood ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  all  bills  of  supply,  in  respect  to  which 
the  Lords  are  to  have  no  other  voice  than  as  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  by  their 
atKnt,  to  give  the  measure  the  authority  of  a  law.     Bills,  also»  which  have  ibr 
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their  object  the  regulation  of  such  matters  as  relate  more  particularly  to  one  house 
than  the  other,  ought,  it  would  seem,  to  originate  with  that  house  to  which  they 
naore  peculiarly  belong. 

There  is,  howerer,  one  bill  which  begins  neither  with  the  Lords  nor  Commons, 
but  with  the  Crown,  and  that  is  a  bill  for  a  general  pardon.  This  is  first  signed  by 
the  Crown :  it  is  then  transmitted  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  in  each  of  which  it 
if  only  read  once.  It  must  afterwards,  hpwerer,  reoeive  the  King*fl  assent,  like 
other  public  bills; 

With  regard  to  the  ijpportant  privil^e  assumed  by  the  Commons  of  introducing 
all  bills  relating  to  money  matters,  we  may  observe  that  it  was  a  standing  order  of 
the  house,  so  long  ago  as  in  the  year  1667  :  — *'  That  no  motion  or  proposition  for 
an  aid  or  charge  upon  the  people  should  be  presently  entered  upon,  and  that  all  such 
propositions  should  receire  their  first  discussion  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house." 
Upon  the  same  principle,  viz.  '<  that  when  money  is  to  be  raised  .upon  the  subject, 
the  proposition  should  have  the  fullest  and  nu»t  frequent  discussion,"  the  Commons 
have  determined  « that  no  bills  for  any  work  proposed  to  be  carried  on  by  tolls  or 
duties,  to  be  levied  in  particular  places,  should  be  brought  in  until  the  petition  for 
the  bill  had  been  referred  to  a  committee  and  examined.**  And  not  only  must  all 
propositions  with  respect  to  the  public  supply  be  discussed,  but  they  must  also  take 
their  rise  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house. 

The  way  is,  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer*  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  to  move  that  the  house  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  take  into  consider- 
ation that  part  of  the  King*s  speech  relating  to  supply ;  whereupon  the  .house  ac- 
cordingly resolves  itself  into  a  committee,  which  is  termed  a  committee  of  supply. 
The  part  jof  the  King's  speech  relative  to  the  estimates  is  then  read,  and  the  quantum 
of  supply  is  moved  and  considered.  The  committee  of  supply,  as  it  is  appointed 
only  to  consider  of  the  supplying  the  aids  Fhich  are  demanded  by  the  Crown,  can 
properly  huve  no  cognisance  of  any  matters  but  such  as  are  laid  before  the  house  by 
the  direction  of  the  Cipown,:  if  it  be  thought  necessary,  therefore,  to  raise  a  sum  of 
money  not  required  by  the  Crown  for  public  service,  such  grant  cannot  te  moved  in 
the  conunittee  of  ^mpply-  Another  ru]e,  howeyer,  requires  that  the  house  shall 
receive  no  petition  for  any  sum  of  money  relating  to  public  service,  but  what  is 
reeonunended  from  the  Crown ;  and  the  uniform  practice  has  been  to  apply  this 
order  to  all  petitions  for  public  money,  whether  the  grounds  of  such  applications  be 
public  or  private :  it  is  usual,  therefore,  for  all  grants  of  the  public  money  indiscri- 
minately ,to  come  recommended  by  a  message  from  the  Crown,  which  at  once  gives 
the  committee  cognisance  of  them.  When  the  resolution  that  a  certain  sum  be 
granted  is  reported  to  the  house,  and  agreed  to,  it  is  then  referred  to  another  com- 
mittee, which  is  also  fonned  of  the  whole  house,  termed  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  tp  consider  how  the  grant  is  to  be  raised.  This  committee,  like  the 
Ibrmer,  being  lor  a  specific  purpose,  cannot  consider  the  means  of  raising  any  sum 
not  include  in  the  vpte  of  the  committee  of  supply  ;  and,  to  enable  them  to  do  so» 
the  matter  must  be  specially  referred  to  them  by  the  house.  The  better  way,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  to  refer  it  to  a  conunittee  of  the  whole  house,  appointed  for  the 
particular  purpose.  Another  rule  of  the  House  of  Commons  is,  that,  pending  a  bill 
for  imposing  any  tax  or  duty,  no  petition  against  it  shall  be  received ;  the  object  of 
which  seems  to  be  principally  one  of  convenience,  in  order  that  the  house  may  not 
be  interrupted  by  the  endless  numbers  of  petitions  which  might  be  sent  up  from 
persons  who  might  happen  more  immediately  to  suffer.  This  rule,  however,  does 
not  extend  to  petitions  fVom  the  city  of  London,  in  consequence  of  the  different 
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usage  of  the  house  with  respect  to  them.  The  contents  of  a  petition  from  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  London  arc  not  opened  by  a  member,  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, but  the  petition  is  brought  at  once  to  the  bar  of  the  house  by  the  sherifT,  and, 
without  any  question  being  put,  he  delivers  it  to  the  clerk,  who  brings  it  to  the 
table,  after  which,  the  sheriffs  having  withdrawn,  the  ^>eaker  puts  the  question 
whether  the  petition  be  read ;  the  question,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  carried  in  the 
affirmative,  and  then,  and  not  until  then,  the  house  become  acquainted  with  its 
contents,  and  dispose  of  it  as  they  think  proper.  Petitions  may,  however,  be  pre- 
sented in  any  subsequent  session,  praying  the  repeal  or  reconsideration  of  any  taxes 
imposed  in  a  former  one. 

Bills  of  supply,  like  all  other  bills,  are  sent  up  to  the  Lords  for  their  assent ;  but 
they  are  not  permitted  to  make  any  alteration  or  amendment  in  them  :  if  they  do, 
the  bill,  on  being  sent  back  to  the  Commons,  b  rejected,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  entering  into  a  consideration  of  the  amendments.  The  following  rules, 
taken  from  Hatadts  Precedents  of  Ikirliament,  contain  the  principal  distinctions  as 
to  the  right  of  interference  by  the  Lords :  — 

1st.  That  in  bills  of  aid  and  supply,  the  Lords,  as  they  cannot  begin  them,  so 
neither  can  they  make  any  alterations,  either  as  to  the  quantum  of  the  rate,  or 
the  disposition  of  it ;  or,  indeed,  any  amendment  whatever,  except  in  correcting 
verbal  or  literal  mistakes;  and  even  these  the  House  of  Commons  direct  to  be 
entered  specially  in  their  journals,  so  that  the  nature  of  the  amendments  may 
appear,  and  that  no  argument  prejudicial  to  their  privileges  may  be  drawn  after- 
wards from  their  having  agreed  to  such  amendments. 

2d.  That  in  bills  which  are  not  the  specral  grant  of  supply,  but  which,  how- 
ever, impose  pecuniary  burdens  on  the  people,  such  as  bills  for  turnpike  roads,  for 
navigations,  fbr  paving,  for  managing  the  poor,  &c.  &c.  for  which  purposes  tolls 
and  rates  must  be  colliected ;  in  these,  though  the  Lords  may  make  amendments, 
their  amendments  must  not  make  any  alteration  in  the  quantum  of  the  toll  or  rate, 
the  disposition  or  duration  of  it,  or  the  persons,  commissioners,  or  directors 
appointed  to  manage  it.  In  all  the  other  parts  and  clauses  of  these  bills,  not  rela- 
tive to  any  of  these  matters,  the  Commons  have  not  objected  to  the  Lords  making 
alterations  or  amendments. 

Sd.  Where  the  bills,  or  the  amendments  made  by  the  Lords,  appear  to  be  of  a 
nature  which,  though  not  immediately,  yet,  in  their  consequences,  may  bring  a 
charge  upon  the  people,  the  Commons  have  denied  the  right  of  the  Lords  to  make 
such  amendments,  and  the  Lords  have  acquiesced. 

Lastly.  The  Commons  insist,  that  the  Lords  have  no  right  to  insert  in  a  bill 
pecuniary  penalties  and  forfeitures ;  or  to  alter  the  application  or  distribution  of 
the  pecuniary  penalties  or  forfeitures  which  have  been  inserted  by  the  Commons. 

In  consequence  of  these  rules,  the  Commons  have  sometimes  attempted  to  tack, 
as  it  is  termed,  bills  relating  to  entirely  distinct  matters  to  bills  of  supply,  in  the 
hope  of  having  them  carried  through  the  Lords,  unaltered,  under  the  cover  of  the 
latter.  This  practice  has,  however,  always  been  considered  as  highly  irregular,  and 
has  not  for  a  long  time  been  resorted  to. 

During  a  debate,  the  members  speak  standing  up  and  uncovered.  They  address 
themselves  to  the  Speaker,  and  not  to  the  house  at  large. 

It  is  a  rule  in  both  houses,  that  no  member  shall  speak  twice  on  the  same 
question,  unless  it  be  to  explain ;  except  in  committee,  when  the  strict  rules  of 
debate  are  not  preserved. 

If  an  amendment  be  propoeed,  a  member,  after  he  has  previously  spoken  on  the 
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original,  is  entitled  to  speak  again  upon  the  question  of  the  proposed  amendment, 
which  is  always  put  before  the  original  question. 

No  member  is  allowed  to  interrupt  another  who  is  in  possession  of  the  house, 
unless  he  rise  to  speak  to  order,  which  may  be  done  at  any  time. 

When  any  member  is  personally  interested  in  a  question,  it  is  a  rule  that  he 
withdraw,  and,  in  matters  of  consequence,  this  rule  is  always  strictly  enforced. 

To  preserve  the  freedom  of  debate,  and  secure  the  independence  of  the  two 
houses,  it  is  established,  that  no  notice  whatever  is  to  be  taken  by  any  of  the 
branches  of  legislature  of  what  is  passing,  or,  indeed,  of  what  has  passed,  before 
the  others,  until  formally  communicated  in  the  due  course  of  parliamentary 
proceeding. 

No  member  of  either  house  is  allowed  to  state  what  the  King^s  opinion  may  be 
on  any  measure  while  under  consideration,  nor  even,  indeed,  to  menticm  his  name. 
The  King  may,  however,  if  personally  interested,  or  if  the  measure  relate  in 
any  way  to  his  prerogative,  direct  his  ministers  to  signify  his  acquiescence ;  and  it 
is,  as  has  already  been  stated,  a  standing  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it 
will  receive  no  petition  for  money  relating  to  public  service,  unle»  it  come  recom- 
mended from  the  Crown :  as  soon,  therefore,  as  any  petition  of  this  nature  is  offered 
to  the  house,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  some  other 
member,  should  acquaint  the  house,  that  his  Majesty,  having  been  informed  of  its 
contents,  recommends  the  same  to  the  consideration  of  the  house. 

If,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  in  one  house,  any  reflections  have  been  made  upon 
the  other,  the  member  making  them  ought  to  be  called  to  order  at  the  time ;  no 
notice  can  be  taken  afterwards.  Attempts  have  been  sometimes  made  by  one 
house  to  obtain  redress  from  the  other,  but  always  without  success. 

In  a  parliamentary  sense,  indeed,  each  house  is  ignorant  of  what  takes  place 
in  the  other ;  the  proceedings  in  both  being  supposed  to  be  always  carried  on 
with  closed  doors.  It  has,  it  is  true,  long  been  tlie  custom  to  admit  strangers,  and, 
in  particular,  to  afford  every  facility  to  persons  engaged  in  reporting  the  speeches 
of  the  members,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public ;  but  this  is  not  supposed  to  be 
known  to  the  house,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  member  to  insist  at  any 
time  on  having  the  house  cleared.  When  the  house  divides,  the  rule  is  always 
enforced. 

If  it  be  observed  that  members  stay  in  the  country,  or  absent  themselves  from 
the  btisiness,  it  is  usual  to  order  the  house  to  be  called  over ;  and  it  is  also  not 
uncommon  to  order  **  that  no  member  shall  go  out  of  town  without  leave  of  the 
house,  and  that  to  be  obtained  on  motion  in  the  house."  When  any  particular 
business  of  importance  is  coming  on,  a  coll  of  the  house  is  ordered  to  be  made, 
and,  for  the  enforcing  the  attendance,  a  resolution  is  passed  at  the  same  time, 
«  that  such  members  as  shall  not  attend  at  the  time  appointed  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody.** This  order,  however,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  earned  into  effect.  Notice  is,  of 
course,  previously  given  to  each  member. 

In  putting  the  question,  the  rule  is,  that  that  question  which  is  first  moved  and 
seconded  is  to  be  first  put.  The  way  is,  fisr  the  member  who  moves  to  put  the 
subject  of  his  motion  on  paper,  and  hand  it  to  the  Speaker,  who,  when  it  has  been 
seconded,  proposes  it  to  the  house,  and  then  the  house  is  said  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  question.  A  question  cannot,  after  it  has  been  proposed,  be  withdrawn 
without  leave  of  the  house ;  but  if,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  a  question  be 
proposed  on  which  the  house  does  not  wish  to  give  any  opinion,  it  is  avoided  by 
some  member  moving  to  adjourn,  or  that  the  orders  of  the  day  be  read,  or  for  th& 
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previous  question  ;  which  motions  take  place  of  all  others.  In  cominitteey  instead 
of  the  motion  to  aci|joum»  it  is  usual  to  more  that  the  house  do  resume,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

The  right,  however,  of  making  a  motion  for  the  orders  of  the  day  to  be  read 
does  not  bold  when  the  house  is  actually  proceeding  upon  one  of  them.  Anothei 
way  of  getting  rid  of  a  question  is,  to  propose  such  an  alteration,  by  way  of 
amendment,  as  is  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the  original  question  ;  as,  that  a 
bill  be  read  that  day  six  months ;  in  which  case,  also,  the  question  on  the  amend- 
ment takes  precedence  of  the  original  motion. 

In  putting  the  question,  points  of  great  nicety  occur,  as  to  the  form  and  method  ■ 
but  with  these  it  is  not  worth  while  to  trouble  the  reader. 

The  Peers  rote  by  the  words  **  content*'  and  **  not  content  ;**  the  Commons  by 
the  words  *<  aye*'  and  **  no."  When  a  division  takes  place,  the  Speaker  directs 
one  party,  the  contents  or  non-contents,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  go  forth,  the  other 
party  remaining  on  their  seats.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  party  called  upon  to 
go  forth  go  below  the  bar ;  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  go  into  the  lobby : 
nice  questions  arise,  also^  on  this  point,  as  to  who  are  to  go  out  and  who  stay 
in ;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  state  any  rule  sufficiently  intelUgible  to  persons  not 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the  house :  the  best,  perhaps,  that  can 
be  given  is,  that  the  conservative  party  stay  in,  while  those  who  vote  for  change  go 
out ;  at  the  same  time,  this  rule  is  subject  to  numerous  exceptions.  In  a  committee^ 
the  houses  divide  by  the  one  party  going  on  one  side  of  the  Speaker,  the  other  to  the 
other.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  votes  are  taken,  commencing  with  the  puisne 
lord.  Peers,  it  should  be  observed,  may,  by  virtue  of  a  licence  from  the  Crown, 
vote  by  proxy,  which  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  do,  for  the  ob- 
vious reason,  it  is  said,  that  the  latter  is  but  a  proxy  himself;  and  ^^ddegatus  mm 
potest  delegare,"  But  this  reason  for  the  privil^e  is  no  longer  applicable,  inas- 
much as  it  is  enjoyed  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish  representative  peers,  who  are  as  much 
the  delegates  of  others  as  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  privilege 
of  voting  by  proxy,  however,  extends  only  to  divisions  of  the  house,  and  not 
to  divisions  of  a  committee.  A  peer  has  also,  if  he  please,  the  power  of  entering 
in  the  journals  of  the  house  a  formal  protest  against  any  measure  he  may  dis- 
approve, together  with  reasons  for  so  protesting.  When  a  division  takes  place,  the 
houses  are  always  cleared  for  the  purpose,  and  doors  closed,  so  as  to  prevent 
members  coming  in  or  going  out ;  for  it  is  an  established  rule,  that  none  who  did 
not  hear  the  question  read  shall  be  allowed  to  vote ;  and  that  none  who  did,  and 
were  in  the  house  at  the  time,  should  be  allowed  to  withdraw  without  voting.  If^ 
from  inattention,  any  members  neglect  going  out  when  their  side  go  forth,  and 
remain  in  the  house,  they  must  be  told  with  the  party  remaining  in,  even  though 
contrary  to  their  avowed  opinions. 

Committees^  —  IVIany  of  the  rules  relating  to  committees  have  already  been  in- 
cidentally noticed.  Committees  have  power  to  summon  and  enforce  the  attendance 
of  witnesses,  and  the  witnesses  attending  cannot  be  arrested  either  on  their  coming 
or  going ;  if  they  be^  the  house  will,  on  motion,  order  them  to  be  discharged. 
An  officer  may  be  summoned  to  attend  with  the  books  of  a  corporation,  &c.  &c. 
And  if  any  one  directly  or  indirectly  attempt  to  prevent  a  witness  iVom  appearing 
or  giring  testimony,  or  tampers  with  him  in  respect  of  the  evidence  to  be  given,  it 
is  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  house  will  proceed  against  him  with  severity,  as  it  will 
also  against  the  witness  himself  if  he  give  false  testimony. 
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All  committees,  excepting  those  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  return  of  a 
member,  cease,  ipMO  facto,  on  a  prorogation  or  adjournment  of  parliament. 

There  is  this  difference  between  committees  of  the  Lords  and  Commons :  the 
former  examine  witnesses  upon  oath,  which  the  latter  cannot  do  ;  the  Commons  not 
being  entitled  to  administer  an  oath,  with  the  exception  of  committees  appointed  for 
considering  disputed  elections,  as  will  be  mentioned  immediately. 

Committees  are  in  general  selected  and  agreed  upon  by  the  houses  at  their  discre- 
tion ;  but  a  particular  method  has  been  laid  down  by  the  6th  Gee.  IV.  cap.  22.,  con- 
solidating and  amending  former  acts*,  for  the  appointment  of  committees  to  examine 
into  questions  of  disputed  returns.  This  statute  orders  that,  if,  on  the  day  fixed  for 
hearing  the  petition  (which,  as  already  mentioned,  any  person  interested  may  present) 
against  the  return,  100  members  or  more  be  present,  33  are  to  be  drawn  by  lot,  and  a 
list  of  the  names  being  given  to  the  parties,  they  withdraw,  and  alternately  strike 
off  1  until  the  number  is  reduced  to  1 1,  who  constitute  the  committee:  members  who 
have  voted  at  the  election,  or  who  are  petitioners,  or  are  petitioned  against,  cannot 
serve ;  and  persons  of  60  years  of  age,  or  who  have  served  before,  are,  if  they 
require  it,  excused ;  as  are  others  upon  showing  some  good  -reason. 

The  members  of  the  committee,  thus  formed,  are  then  ordered  by  the  house  to 
meet  wiihin  24  hours,  and  proceed  de  die  in  diem,  not  being  allowed  to  adjourn 
for  more  than  24  hours,  except  over  Sundays,  Christmas-day,  and  Good  Friday, 
without  leave  of  the  house :  no  member  can  absent  himself,  except  upon  special 
cause  verified  upon  oath.  The  committee  cannot  at  first  proceed  with  fewer  than 
9  members ;  but  after  1 4  days  8,  and  after  25  days  7,  are  suflficicnt.  This  com- 
mittee, unlike  the  others,  continues  to  sit  notwithstanding  a  prorogation.  Tliis 
committee  is  also  empowered  to  examine  witnesses  upon  oath,  which,  as  has  been 
said,  other  committees,  and  even  the  house  itself,  cannot  do.  Both  houses,  however, 
possess  judicial  authority  so  fiur  as  is  necessary  for  investigating  all  matters  relating 
to  themselves  or  their  privil^es,  and,  with  the  exception  above  stated  on  the  part  of 
the  Commons,  as  to  not  administering  an  oath,  exercise  all  the  powers  requisite  for  that 
purpose,  as  taking  persons  into  custody,  examining  witnesses,  compelling  the  attend- 
ance of  parties,  the  production  of  books  and  papers,  and  other  matters  of  evidence ; 
discharging,  reprimanding,  and,  if  necessary,  imprisoning  offenders :  they  may  also, 
if  they  think  fit,  direct  proceedings  at  law  to  be  instituted  by  the  Attorney- General. 
The  House  of  Lords  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  regular  courts  of  justice  in  the  kingdom, 
which  the  House  of  Commons  is  not :  so  far,  however,  as  relates  to  the  power  of 
the  former  in  asserting  and  .vindicating  its  privileges,  it  should,  perhaps,  rather  be 
considered,  like  that  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  light  of  a  parliamentary  pre- 
rogative, than  as  an  exercise  of  its  judicial  functions  as  a  court  of  justice. 

Conferences,  —  A  conference,  if  it  be  on  the  subject  of  a  bill  depending  between 
the  two  houses,  must  be  demanded  by  that  house  which,  at  the  time  of  asking  it,  is  in 
possession  of  the  bill.  The  subject  upon  which  conferences  are  most  frequently  de- 
manded are  where  amendments  hatre  been  made  by  one  house  to  a  bill  passed  by 
the  other,  to  which  amendments  the  house  desiring  the  conference  has  disagreed. 
When  either  house  sends  a  message  to  the  other,  stating  that  they  disagree  to  tlie 
amendments,  they  ought  to  desire  a  conference  ;  if  they  neglect  doing  so,  the  bill  is 
returned,  to  the  end  that  the  due  course  of  parliament,  in  transacting  things  of  this 
nature,  may  be  observed.     If  the  members  of  the  l.ouse  which  amends  the  bill  are 


*  The  most  important  and  valuable  of  these,  10  Geo.  III.  cap.  16.,  has  been 
called  the  Grenville  Act,  from  its  author. 
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not  -satisfied  and  convinced  by  the  reasons  given  for  disagreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments, but  perseveres  in  them,  the  form  is  to  desire  another  conference,  at  which 
they,  in  their  turn,  state  their  arguments  in  £ivour  of  the  amendments,  and  the 
reasons  why  they  refuse  to  depart  from  them ;  and  if,  after  such  second  conference^ 
the  other  house  insists  upon  disagreeing  to  the  amendments,  they  demand  a 
**  free  conference,**  at  which  the  arguments  on  both  sides  may  be  more  amply 
and  freely  diaeussed  ;  if  this  prove  ineffectual,  the  bill  must  be  lost.  The  privilege 
of  naming  the  place  of  conference  belongs  to  the  Lords,  who  usually  fix  upon 
the  painted  chamber.  In  demanding  the  conference,  the  subject  on  which  it  is 
demanded  ought  to  be  distinctly  stated.  Managers  are  appointed  by  the  respective 
houses,  and  before  they  go,  if  it  be  not  a  free  conference,  the  house  demanding  it 
appoints  a  committee  to  draw  up  the  reasons  which  they  offer  in  support  of  then- 
measure.  These  reasons  being  reported  from  the  committee,  and  agreed  to  by  the 
house,  are  then  delivered  to  the  managers  of  the  conference  on  their  part,  in  order 
that  they  may  communicate  them  to  the  managers  of  the  conference  on  the  part  of 
the  other  house :  all  the  managers  have  to  do  is,  on  the  one  side  to  state,  and  on  the 
other  to  receive,  the  reasons  given  ;  the  latter  then  communicates  them  to  the  house 
by  which  they  have  been  sent ;  so  that  these  conferences  are,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  a  method  of  formally  communicating  the  reasons  of  one  house  to  the  otlier. 
At  a  free  conference  the  arguments  on  both  sides  are  more  freely  discussed  and  gone 
into.  In  all  conferences  the  number  of  tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Commons 
doubles  that  of  the  Lords.  The  method  of  holding  them  is  nearly  as  follows.  The 
Lords  keep  their  hats  on  till  they  come  just  within  the  bar  of  the  place  of  con- 
ference ;  they  then  pull  their  hats  ofi^  and  walk  uncovered  to  their  seat,  after  which 
they  put  on  their  hats  and  sit  down  ;  when  the  conference  is  over,  they  rise  up,  pull 
off  their  hats,  and  walk  out  uncovered.  The  Commons  are  never  covered,  nor  do 
they  ever  sit  at  a  conference  with  the  Lords :  during  the  time  of  a  conference  the 
House  of  Commons  can  do  no  business,  and  the  practice  is,  during  a  conference,  for 
the  Speaker  to  leave  the  chair,  which  he  resimies  on  the  return  of  the  managers,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  without  any  question. 

It  sometimes  happens,  for  the  better  inquiry  into  the  subject,  that  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  appoint  a  joint  committee  of  both  houses ;  but  the  rule,  that  in  com- 
mittees so  appointed,  as  in  conferences,  the  number  of  the  Commons  doubles  that  of 
the  Lords,  makes  them  in  many  cases  objectionable,  since  the  Commons  may  at  any 
time  outvote  the  Lords.  In  consequence  of  this,  separate  committees  have  some- 
times been  appointed  by  both  houses,  with  power  to  communicate,  from  time  to 
time,  with  each  other,  which  obviates  the  objections,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
preserves  all  the  advantages,  of  a  joint  committee. 

MeMsages.  —  A  message  from  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Commons  is  sent  by  two 
messengers,  who,  in  matters  of  great  moment,  are  two  of  the  judges  :  at  other  times, 
the  messengers  are  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  or  Masters  in  Chancery ;  and  sometimes 
one  Master  in  Chancery,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments.  If  the  message  require 
an  answer,  the  messengers  ought  to  wait  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
carry  it  back ;  which  answer,  if  the  Commons  inmiediately  agree  with  the  Lords,  is 
delivered  to  them ;  but  if  the  Commons  differ  on  the  subject  of  the  message,  and 
require  further  deliberation,  the  messengers  of  the  Lords  are  called  in  again,  and  told 
that  the  house  will  send  answer  by  messengers  of  its  own. 

When  Ihe  Serjeant  has  informed  the  Speaker,  and  the  Speaker  has  reported  to  the 
house,  that  there  is  a  message  from  the  Lords,  there  must  be  a  question  put  for 
calling  in  the  me«enger.     The  admission  of  the  messenger  is  much  a  matter  of 
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couraey  but  it  is  said  it  is  not  the  practice  to  admit  him  during  a  debate^  though 
there  is  an  instance  on  record  of  its  having  been  done. 

The  method  of  sending  a  message  from  the  Commons  to  the  Lords  is  by  a 
member,  who  is  appointed  upon  motion.  He  must,  however,  be  accompanied  with 
others,  as  the  rule  and  practice  of  the  Lords  is,  to  receive  no  message  from  the 
Commons  unless  it  be  attended  by  8  members.  For  this  purpose,  when  the 
messenger  takes  the  bill  from  the  table,  the  Speaker  calls  aloud  to  the  house, 
**  Gentlemen,  attend  your  messenger."  In  bills  that  have  passed  the  house  by  a 
general  concurrence,  and  in  other  messages  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  wish 
to  show  their  approbation  of  the  measure,  it  is  customary  for  a  great  number  of 
members  to  accompany  their  messenger.  The  person  selected  as  messenger  is 
usually  the  promoter  of  the  bill,  or  some  one  noted  for  his  support  of  it.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  messenger  of  the  Commons  being  announced,  the  question  is  put  by 
the  Chancellor,  as  Speaker,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  tlie  Lower  House,  whether 
he  shall  be  admitted  ;  and,  on  being  carried,  the  Chancellor  directs  the  messenger  of 
the  Commons  to  be  called  in,  who  is  thereupon  introduced  to  the  bar  of  the  house, 
where  he  is  met  by  the  Chancellor,  carrying  the  seals  before  him,  who  receives  the 
message,  and,  returning  to  the  woolsack,  reports  it  to  the  house.  A  message  from  the 
King  to  the  Commons,  if  it  be  to  desire  any  proceeding  on  their  part,  as  for  an 
augmentation  of  the  army  or  navy,  or  a  supply  of  credit,  &c.,  is  always  sent  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  King  in  his  own  hand.  The  person  bringing  the  message 
informs  the  house,  from  the  bar,  and  then  takes  the  message  up  and  delivers  it  to 
the  Speaker,  who  reads  it  to  the  house,  during  which  the  members  remain  un- 
covered. 

The  following  table,  though  it  refers  more  particularly  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
will  serve,  in  some  degree,  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  business  got  through  by 
parliament  in  the  course  of  a  session. 

Table  specifying  the  Number  of  Public  and  Private  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  each  Session 
from  1806  to  1831,  both  inclusive,  the  Commencement  and  Termination  of  each  Session,  the 
Number  of  Days  and  Hours  of  Sitting,  and  the  largest  Number  of  Members  present  at  any 
Division. 
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?arding  Queen 
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Queen*!  Name  in 
Liturgy  .  584 

Roman  Catholic 
Peen  in  Parlia- 
ment      .       .496 

Reform  of  Parlia- 
ment       .       .  454 

Condemnation  of 

Mitiiionary  Smith  344 

Roman  Catholic 
Clainu     .       .  485 

Reform  of  Parlia. 
ment        .       .  375 

Roman  Catholic 
Claims     .       .  553 

Corporation  and 
Test  AcU  Re- 
peal       -         -4351 

Roman  Catholic 
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Jews'  ReUef  Bill  398 

Reform  of  Parlia- 
ment BilL  80  .  608 

Reform  of  Parlia- 
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Sect.  IV.  —  Adjournment,  Prorogation,  and  Dissolution  of 

Parliament, 

It  remains,  lastly,  to  describe  the  method  of  adjourning,  proroguing,  and  dis- 
solving parliament. 

An  adjournment,  as  the  name  imports,  is  nothing  more  than  a  continuance  of  the 
session  from  one  day  to  another,  and  is  done  by  the  authority  of  each  house  sepa- 
rately every  day,  and  sometimes  for  a  fortnight  or  month  together,  as  at  Christmas 
or  £aster  ;  but  the  adjournment  of  one  house  is  no  adjournment  of  the  other. 

A  prorogation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  continuance  of  a  parliament  from  one 
session  to  another ;  after  a  prorogation,  all  bills  that  are  only  begun,  but  not  per- 
fected, must  be  resumed  de  novo  (if  at  all)  in  a  subsequent  session ;  but  after  an 
a4journment  all  things  continue  in  the  same  state  as  at  the  time  of  the  adjournment 
made,  and  may  be  proceeded  on  without  any  fresh  commencement.  A  prorogation 
is  either  by  the  King's  command,  pronounced  in  his  presence  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  both  houses ;  or,  2.,  by  writ  under  the 
great  seal,  directed  to  the  Lords  and  Commons  ;  or,  3.,  by  commissioners  appointed 
under  a  special  commission  for  the  purpose.  The  first  is  the  usual  way  of  proceeding, 
when  the  parliament  is  prorogued  at  the  close  of  the  session.  Prorogation  by  writ 
does  not  take  place,  except  upon  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament,  after  a  general 
election,  and  before  a  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  chosen ;  on  this  occasion, 
when  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  come  to  the  place  appointed  for 
administering  the  oaths,  by  the  Lord  Steward  or  his  deputies,  they  are  in* 
formed  that  the  parliament  is  to  be  prorogued  by  writ,  directed  to  the  Lords  and 
Commons.  They  then  proceed  directly,  without  entering  their  own  house,  or 
awaiting  any  message  from  the  Lords,  to  the  House  of  Peers,  where  the  writ  for 
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proroguing  the  parliament  is  read.  Proroguing  by  special  commissioners  is  the 
usual  wayi  when  parliament  meets  from  time  to  time  during  the  recess.  Parliament 
is  never  prorogued  during  the  whole  of  the  recess,  but  for  about  a  couple  of  months 
only ;  when,  unless  any  thing  particular  occurs,  it  is  again  prorogued  for  a  similar 
period,  and  so  from  time  to  time,  until  it  meets  for  the  usual  yearly  business.  In 
times  of  actual  rebellion,  or  imminent  danger  of  invasion,  if  the  parliament  be 
separated  by  adjournment  or  prorogation,  the  King  is  empowered  to  call  them 
together  by  proclamation,  with  14  days*  notice  of  the  time  appointed  for  their  re- 
assembling. 

A  dissolution  is  the  civil  death  of  parliamoit,  and  noay  be  effected  in  3  ways :  — 
1.  By  the  king's  pleasure;  2.  by  the  demise  of  the  crown ;  and,  3.,  by  length  of 
time. 

1.  It  is  the  acknowledged  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  to  dissolve  parliament  at 
his  pleasure,  and  this  as  well  during  an  actual  session  as  during  an  adjournment  or 
prorogation.  Since  the  Revolution,  the  unvaried  practice  has  been  to  prorogue  the 
parliament  in  the  first  instance  to  a  certain  day,  and  then,  before  the  time  of 
meeting  arrives,  to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  it  dissolved.  The  reason  given 
Ibr  this  is,  that  kings  should  only  execute  pleasant  things,  which  a  dissolution  is 
supposed  not  to  be. 

2.  The  other  method  of  dissolution,  viz.,  by  demise  of  the  crown,  formerly 
happened  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  reigning  monarch ;  but  this  being  found 
inconvenient,  it  was  enacted  by  the  statutes  7  &  8  Will.  III.  and  6  Anne,  that  the 
parliament  in  being  should  continue  for  6  months  after  the  death  of  any  king  or 
queen,  unless  sooner  prorogued  by  the  successor ;  that,  if  the  parliament  be  at  the 
king's  death  separated  by  adjournment  or  prorogation,  it  should,  notwithstanding, 
assemble  immediately  ;  and  that,  if  no  parliament  be  then  in  existence,  the  members 
of  the  last  parliament  should  assemble,  and  be  again  a  parliament. 

3.  A  parliament  may  be  dissolved,  or  expire,  by  length  of  time^  By  the  act  of 
the  1st  of  George  I.  the  crown  is  restrained  from  continuing  the  existence  of  a 
parliament  for  a  longer  term  than  7  years,  to  be  calculated  from  the  day  on  which 
by  the  writs  of  summons  they  were  appointed  to  meet.  This  law,  commonly  called 
the  Septennial  Act,  extended  the  duration  of  parliaments  to  7  years,  which,  by  the 
6th  of  William  &  Mary,  had  been  limited  to  3.  Before  the  act  of  William  and 
Mary,  which  passed  in  1694,  there  was  by  law  no  limitation  of  time  for  the  dura- 
tion of  parliaments ;  the  crown  might  have  extended  the  duration  of  parliament 
for  any  term  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  parlianoent  which  was  elected  in  1661,  soon  afler  the 
Restoration,  was  not  dissolved  till  January  1678-9,  having  continued  nearly  18 
years.  The  acts  in  force  before  the  reign  of  William  did  not  limit  the  duration  of 
each  parliament  to  3  years,  but  provided  only  that  their  sittings  should  not  be 
su8p«ided  beyond  that  term. 

We  subjoin  a 
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Reigns  of  Kings  and  Queens,  &c.  —  eonttnued. 


Kings  and  Queeni. 

Bom. 

Reign  began. 

Reigned. 

T.      M.      D. 

Reigns  ended. 

Age. 

1 

House  of  Lancaster. 

Henry  IV.      - 
Henry  V.    -  - 
Henry  VI       - 

1367 
1389 
1421 

1399  Sept.  30. 
1413  Mar.  21. 
1422  Sept.  1. 

IS     5  20 

9     5   10 

38     6     3 

1413  Mar.  20. 
1422  Aug.  31. 
1461   Mar.  4. 

46 
33 
49 

House  of  York. 

Edward  IV.    - 

Edward  V 

Richard  III.  - 

1442 
1471 
1443 

1461   Mar.  4. 
1483   April  9. 
1483  June  26. 

22     1     5 
0     2  16 
2     1   26 

1483  April  9. 
1483  June  25. 
1485   Aug.  22. 

41 
12 
42 

Houses  ( 

DF  Lancaster  and  York  united. 

Henry  VII.    - 
Henry  VIII. 
Edward  VI.   - 
Q.  Mary    -    - 
Q.  EUzabeth  - 

1456 
1492 
1537 
1516 
1533 

1485  Aug.  22. 
1509  April  22. 
1547  Jan.  28. 
1553  July  6. 
1558  Nov.  17. 

23     7  30 

37     9     6 

6     5     9 

5     4  11 

44     4     7 

1509   April  21. 
1547  Jan.  28. 
1553  July  6. 
1558   Nov.  17. 
1603  Mar.  24. 

52 
55 
15 
42 
69 

House  of  Stuart. 

James  I.    -     - 
Charles  I.  -   - 

1566 
1600 

1603  Mar.  24.      22     0     3     1625  Mar.  27. 
1625  Mar.  27.      23   10     3     1649  Jan.  30. 

Com  monwe  a  lth. 

59 
49 

1649  Jan.  30.     |  11     3  29  |  1660  May  29.     | 

House  or  Stuart  RssToaEo. 

Charles  II.     - 
James  II.  -     - 

1630 
1633 

1649  Jan.  30.        36     0     7     1685  Feb.  6. 
1685   Feb.  6.           3   10     5     J688  Dec  11. 

54 
67 

Hou 

sEs  OF  Orange  and  Stuart. 

William  III.  . 
Mary  II.   -     - 
Q.  Anne    -     - 

1650 1 

1662  J 

1665 

1689  Feb.  13. 
1702  Mar.  8. 

13     0  20 
12     4  24 

1702  Mar.  8. 
1714  Aug.  1. 

[52 

I  32 
49 

House  op  Hanoyer. 

George  I.  -    - 
George  II. 
George  III.   - 
George  IV.     - 
William  IV.  - 

1660 
1683 
1738 
1762 
1765 

1714  Aug.  1. 
1727  June  11. 
1760  Oct.  25. 
1820  Jan.  29. 
1830  June  26. 

12  10  10 
33     4   14 
59     3     4 
10     4  28 

1727  June  11. 
1760  Oct.  25. 
1820  Jan.  29. 
1830  June  26, 

67 
77 
82 
68 

CHAPTER  III.  — Of  the  Executive. 


Sect.  I.     The  Kingy  his  Duties  and  Prerogatives. 

The  executive  power,  accordiDg  to  the  British  constitution,  both  as 
it  relates  to  foreign  and  domestic  affairs,  is  vested  in  a  single  indivi- 
dual, the  king  or  queen  regnant  for  the  time  being ;  males  and  females 
being  equally  capable  of  ascending  the  throne  of  these  realms.  In  all 
acts  of  parliament,  indeed,  the  term  king  is  taken  as  including  equally 
that  of  queen.  The  same  rule  must  be  considered  as  applying  to  its 
use  in  these  pages. 
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The  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  seems  to  be,  according  to 
common  law  and  constitutional  custom,  hereditary ;  subject,  neverthe- 
less, to  be  changed  and  limited  from  time  to  time,  by  parliament,  as 
occasion  may  require.  But  though  hereditary,  the  descent  of  the 
crown  diflfers  in  several  respects  from  the  rules  of  descent  in  ordinary 
cases.  The  crown,  for  instance,  descends  to  an  eldest  daughter  and 
her  issue,  in  preference  to  her  sisters^  Neither  is  there  any  minority 
in  the  case  of  an  heir  to  the  crown ;  and  whenever,  therefore,  such  an 
event  as  the  crown  descending  on  a  minor  is  likely  to  occur,  it  is 
usual  for  parliament,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  ancestor,  or  predecessor, 
to  make  a  special  provision  to  meet  the  contingency  ;  and  this  is  done 
in  each  successive  case. 

The  crown,  as  limited  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  12  &  13  Will.  III., 
c.  2,  is  now  vested  in  the  descendants  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  youngest 
daughter  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  granddaughter  of 
James  I.,  (electress  and  duchess  dowager  of  Hanover),  being  pro- 
testants  ;  and  it  is  enjoined  in  the  above  act,  that  whoever  comes  to 
the  possession  of  the  crown  shall  join  in  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  by  law  established. 

On  the  accession  of  every  prince,  he  is  solemnly  crowned  at 
Westminster,  when  he  is  formally  invested  with  the  office,  and  the  oath 
as  prescribed  by  the  1st  of  W.  &  M.  administered  to  him.  This  oath 
is  as  follows :  —  The  archbishop  or  bishop  shall  say,  —  "  Will  you 
solemnly  promise  to  govern  the  people  of  this  kingdom  of  England, 
and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging,  according  to  the  statutes  in 
parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  same  ?"  To 
which  the  king  answers,  "  I  solemnly  promise  so  to  do." 

Archbishop  or  Bishop, — "  Will  you,  according  to  your  power,  cause 
law  and  justice,  in  mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all  your  judgments?" 

King,— "I  will." 

Archbishop  or  Bishop, — "  Will  you,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power, 
maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
protestant  reformed  religion  established  by  law  ?  and  will  you  preserve 
unto  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  the  churches  committed 
to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privileges  as  do  or  shall  appertain 
unto  them,  or  any  of  them  ?" 

King,—  "  All  this  I  promise  to  do." 

After  this  the  King,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  holy  gospels,  shall  say^ 
"  The  things  which  I  have  here  before  promised,  I  will  perform  and 
keep  ;  so  help  me  God : "  and  then  shall  kiss  the  book. 

This  oath,  if  the  coronation  has  not  taken  place  previously,  the  Act 
of  Settlement  requires  every  king  of  the  age  of  12  to  take  on  the  Ist 
day  of  the  1st  parliament  afler  his  accession,  in  the  House  of  Pcers^ 
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and  at  the  same  time  to  repeat  and  subscribe  the  declaration  against 
popery. 

The  king,  however,  is,  without  any  coronation,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  sovereign  of  these  realms ;  and,  though  no  oath  has  been 
administered  to  him,  he  is  virtually  as  much  bound  by  the  provisions  it 
contains  as  if  he  had  actually  taken  it  It  is  declared,  indeed,  by  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  "  that  the  laws  of  England  are  the  birthright  of  the 
people  thereof;  and  that  all  the  kings  and  queens  who  ascend  the 
throne  of  this  realm  ought  to  administer  the  government  of  the  same 
according  to  the  said  laws ;  and  all  their  officers  and  ministers  ought 
to  serve  them  respectively,  according  to  the  same :  and  therefore  all 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  for  securing  the  established  religion, 
and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  thereof,  and  all  other  laws 
and  statutes  now  in  force,  are  ratified  and  confirmed  accordingly." 

It  is  clear  that  the  vindication  of  these  principles  can  rest  only  in 
the  moral  power  of  opinion.  There  exists  no  tribunal  by  which  they 
can  be  enforced  :  the  king,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  can  do  no  wrong,  and 
is  responsible  to  no  one  for  his  acts. 

In  the  English  government,  however,  as  already  stated,  the  danger 
arising  from  the  irresponsibility  of  the  crown  is  in  a  great  measure 
obviated  by  everything  being  in  reality  left  to  the  king  s  ministers, 
who  are  responsible,  though  he  be  not,  for  all  the  acts  of  government. 

As  regards  the  duties  of  the  king,  in  the  point  of  view  now  under 
consideration,  they  may  be  considered  as  twofold,  —  1st,  in  relation  to 
foreign,  and,  2ndly,  in  relation  to  domestic  affairs. 

1st.  In  the  intercourse  between  this  and  other  states,  the  king  is 
considered  as  the  representative  of  the  nation ;  and,  as  such,  has 
the  sole  power  of  making  war  and  peace.  Nay,  it  is  even  said  that 
supposing  the  nation  go  to  war  without  the  king's  sanction,  it  would 
not  be  a  really  national  war,  nor  would  any  existing  treaty  of  peace 
be  broken.  It  is  his  majesty's  duty,  however,  not  to  allow  war  to  be 
either  covertly  or  openly  carried  on  by  his  subjects  with  any  nation 
at  peace  with  this;  and  by  stat  12  Car.  II.  c.  4.  and  29  Geo.  II. 
c.  16.,  he  may  prohibit  the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
under  severe  penalties.  The  king  may,  also,  grant  what  are  termed 
letters  of  marque,  viz.  permissions  to  any  of  his  subjects  who 
may  have  suffered  from  foreign  depredations  to  make  reprisals, 
that  is,  to  take  and  seize  the  property  of  any  of  the  subjects  of  the 
aggressor  nation,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  being  condemned  as 
pirates. 

As  incident  to  the  king's  power  of  making  war,  he  has  the  entire 
command  and  disposal  of  the  army  and  navy  ;  all  the  officers  of  which 
receive  their  commissions  and  orders  from  him. 
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The  king's  right  to  the  command  of  the  military  formed  one  of  the 
disputed  questions  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament ;  on  the 
Restoration,  however,  an  act  was  passed  in  the  IS  CkartesIL,  declaring, 
that  the  sole  supreme  government  and  command  of  the  mifitia  within 
all  his  Majesty's  reakns  and  dominions,  and  of  all  forces  by  sea  or 
land,  and  of  all  forts  and  places  of  strength,  ever  was,  and  is,  the  ur« 
doubted  right  of  his  Majesty  and  his  royal  predecessors,  and  that  both 
or  either  house  of  parliament  cannot  nor  ought  not  to  pretend  to  tbe 
same.  This,  statute,  it  is  to  be  observed,  extends  not  only  to  fteets  and 
armies,  but  also  to  forts  and  other  places  of  strength  within  the  realm ; 
the  sole  prerogative  as  well  of  erecting  as  of  manning  and  governing 
which  belongs  to  the  king.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  indeed,  lays  it  dows, 
that  no  8ul]jeet  can  build  a  castle  or  house  of  strength,  embattled 
or  odier  fortress  defensible,  without  license  of  the  king. 

It  is  partly  upon  the  same  grounds,  as  general  of  the  kingdom,  and 
partly  on  fiscal,  to  secure  his  marine  revenue,  that  the-  ki«g  has  the 
prerogative  of  appointing  ports  and  havens.  By  tho  feudal  law  al, 
navigable  rivers  and  havens  were  reckoned  among  the  regalia,  and 
were  subject  to  the  sovereign ;  and  in  England  it  has  been  always 
held,  that  the  king  is  lord  of  the  whol«  shore,  and  in  particular 
that  he  is  guardian  of  the  ports  and  havens,  which  are  the  inlets 
and  gates  of  the  leahn ;  and  so  early  as  the  reign  of  King  John, 
ships  are  mentioned  to  have  been  seized  by  king^s  officers,  for  putting 
in  at  a  place  that  was  not  a  legal  port.  Neither  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  all  legal  porta  were  lirst  established  as  such  under  the  authority 
of  the  crown,  since  te  each  of  them  a  portmote  is  incident,  the  juris- 
diction of  which  can  only  flow  from  the  royal  aathority ;  the  great 
ports  of  the  sea  are  also  referred  to,  as  well  known  and  established  by 
the  4  Henry  IV.  c.  2CX,  which  prohibits  the  landing  elsewhere  under 
pain  of  confiscation 

By  the  1st  of  Elizabeth^  c.  11.,  and  13  &  14  Car.  11.  c.  11.  §  14.,  the 
crown  is  enabled  by  commission  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  all  ports, 
and  to  assign  proper  wharfs  and  quays  in  each  port  for  the  exclusive 
landing  and  loading  of  merchandise. 

The  erection  of  beaeons,  light-houses,  and  sea-marks,  is  also  a 
branch  of  the  royal  prerogative.  For  which  purpose,  the  king  has  the 
exclusive  power,  by  commission  under  the  great  seal,  to  cause  them 
to  be  erected  in  convenient  places,  as  well  upon  the  lands  of  the  subject 
as  upon  the  demesnes  of  the  crown  ;  which  power  is  usually  vested  by 
letters  patent  in  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral.  And  by  the  8th 
Elizabeth,  c.  13.,  the  eorporation  of  the  Trinity  House  is  empowered 
to   set  up  beacons  or  sea-marks,  wherever  they  shall  think  them 
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necessary  ;  and  it  is  forbidden  any  one  to  destroy  them,  or  take  down 
any  steeple,  tree,  or  other  known  sea-mark,  under  severe  penalties. 

To  this  branch  of  the  prerogative  may  also  be  referred  the  power 
which  the  king  has,  whenever  he  sees  proper,  of  compelling  his  subjects 
to  stay  within  the  realm,  or  of  recalling  them  when  beyond  seas.  By 
the  common  law,  every  man  was  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  realm  at  his 
pleasure,  without  obtaining  the  king's  leave,  provided  he  was  not  under 
iiy  unction  to  stay  at  home  ;  and  such  is  the  law  at  this  day.  But  the 
king,  by  a  writ  termed  ne  exeat  regno,  under  his  great  or  privy  seal, 
may,  if  he  think  proper,  prohibit  any  subject  from  quitting  the  king- 
dom,  or  he  may  send  a  writ  to  any  subject  abroad,  commanding  his 
return ;  and,  in  either  case,  if  the  subject  disobey  it  is  a  breach  of  his 
allegiance,  and  the  offender's  lands  and  goods  may  be  seized  until  his 
return,  and  on  his  return  he  is  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

As  the  king  has  the  power  of  making  war,  so  he  has  also  of  making 
peace,  and  negotiating  treaties.  He  sends  ambassadors  abroad,  and 
receives  them  at  home ;  it  b  by  his  authority  also  that  passports  are 
granted,  and  safe-conduct  ensured  to  the  subjects  of  foreign  states 
visiting  this  country. 

In  respect  to  domestic  affairs,  it  is  the  king's  duty,  in  the  first  place, 
as  chief  magistrate,  to  summon  together  the  legislature,  and  prorogue 
or  dissolve  it,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary  ;  but  his  duties 
in  this  respect  have  been  already  stated.  Another  of  the  king's 
domestic  duties  is,  as  conservator  of  the  public  peace  and  guardian  of 
the  laws,  to  see  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects  are  secured, 
and  that  justice  is  duly  administered.  For  these  purposes,  as  in  his 
political  capacity,  as  general  of  the  kingdom,  he  has  the  command  of 
the  military,  so  at  home  he  has  the  disposal  of  the  civil  force ;  he  may, 
however,  also,  if  necessary,  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  regular  army. 
In  the  further  fulfilment  of  this  part  of  his  character,  the  king 
has  to  prosecute  all  public  offenders ;  for  which  purpose  he  has 
his  law  officers,  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general :  but,  in  practice, 
the  duties  of  these  officers  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  state 
offences.  In  all  ordinary  criminal  prosecutions,  though  brought 
in  the  king's  name,  the  real  prosecutors  are  the  parties  injured. 
It  is  in  the  same  sense  that  the  king  is  styled  the  fountain  of 
justice,  and  it  is  from  him  that  all  courts  mediatel}*^  or  immediately 
derive  their  jurisdiction ;  their  proceedings  run  in  his  name ;  they 
pass  under  his  seal,  and  their  mandates  are  executed  by  his  officers. 
In  early  times,  it  is  probable,  the  kings  were  in  the  habit  of  hearing 
and  determining  causes  in  person ;  but  now,  by  the  uniform  usage  of 
many  ages,  our  kings  have  delegated  the  whole  of  their  judicial 
functions  to  the  judges  appointed  by  them  to  the  different  courts, 
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who  are  the  grand  depositaries  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and 
have  acquired  a  certain  and  established  jurisdiction,  regulated  by 
rules  not  to  be  altered,  except  by  authority  of  parliament.  In  eonse* 
quence  of  his  being  head  of  the  judicial  system,  the  king  is,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  endued  with  a  legal  ubiquity ;  and  is  always  consi- 
dered as  present  in  all  his  courts.  Another  consequence  of  this  attri- 
bute is,  that  the  king  can  never  be  nonsuited  ;  a  nonsuit  being  the 
desertion  of  the  suit  or  action,  by  the  non-appear»nce  of  the  plaintiff 
in  court :  for  the  same  reason  abo,  the  king  is  not  said,  as  other  men 
are,  to  appear  by  his  attorney.  The  king  is  parens  patriae  ;  he  has 
the  care  of  minors,  idiots,  and  lunatics,  and  also  the  superintendence 
of  all  charities  which  at  their  foundation  had  no  governors  assigned 
them,  duties  which  are  exercised  by  the  Lord  High  Chancellor 
for  the  time  being.  All  the  lands  in  the  kingdom  are  also  supposed 
to  be  the  property  of  the  king,  and  to  have  been  granted  out  by  him» 
on  certain  conditions ;  one  of  which  is,  that  the  holder  shall  be 
true  and  faithful  to  his  prince ;  and  hence  it  is  that  when  a  subject 
is  convicted  of  treason  his  lands  are  forfeited  to  the  king.  For  the 
same  reason,  when  lands  have  no  owner,  as  when  a  man  dies  intestate 
and  without  heirs,  the  king  takes  them ;  and  tbia^  cule  extends  also 
to  personal  property. 

Another  prerogative  of  the  king,  in  his  judrciiaT  cltaracter,  is  that  of 
granting  pardons.  This  power  is  said  to  have  been  annexed  to  the 
royal  authority  from  the  earliest  times.  la  some  extraordinary 
offences,  however,  the  king  cannot  remit  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
These  are, — Ist,  The  committing  any  man  to  prison  out  of  the  realm, 
which,  by  a  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  is  an  offence 
unpardonable.  2d,  The  king  cannot  pardon  a  person  guilty  of  a 
common  nuisance,  while  it  remains  unredressed,  though  afterwards  he 
may  remit  the  fine ;  neither,  3d,  can  the  king  pardon  an  offence 
against  a  popular  or  penal  statute,  after  information  brought,  the 
informer  being  considered  to  have  acquired  a  private  property  in 
hb  part  of  the  penalty.  The  king's  pardon  cannot  be  pleaded 
in  the  case  of  any  parliamentary  impeachment,  so  as  to  impede  the 
inquiry  and  stop  the  prosecution ;  but  after  the  impeachment  has 
been  heard  and  determined,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  royal  grace 
is  further  restrained. 

Besides  being  the  fountain  of  justice,  the  king  is  also  the  fountain 

of  honour,  office,  and  privilege,   and   this   in  a  more  strict  sense 

than  he  is  so  called  in  the  former  instance.     With  respect  to  justice, 

he  is  as  it  were   the  distributor  only.      But   honour,    office,   and 

privilege,  rise  and  flow  from  him  as  from  a  parent  spring.      AH 

degrees  of  nobility,  of  knighthood,  and  other  titles,  are  conferred 
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by  his  immediate  grant,  either  as  in  the  creation  of  peers,  al- 
ready mentioned,  by  writs  or  letters  patent,  or  by  corporeal  investi- 
ture, as  in  the  creation  of  a  simple  knight  From  the  same  principle, 
also,  arises  the  prerogative  of  erecting  and  disposing  of  offices ;  but 
as  he  can  annex  no  fees  to  any  office,  without  consent  of  parliament, 
this  prerogative  is  of  little  moment  The  king  has  also  the  power  of 
confarring  privileges  on  private  persons;  as  of  giving  place  or  prece- 
dence to  any  of  his  subjects,  or  granting  letters  of  denization  to  persons 
bom  out  of  his  dominions,  whereby  they  obtain  some  of  the  privileges 
of  natural-bom  subjects. 

Another  character,  which  the  king  fills  at  home,  is  that  of  head 
and  supreme  governor  of  the  national  church.  This  dignity  was 
conferred  upon  him  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  (26  Henry  VIII. 
c.  I.),  when  it  was  declared  that  the  king  should  be  reputed  the  only 
supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  should  have 
annexed  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm,  as  well  the  title  and 
style  thereof,  as  all  jurisdictions,  authorities,  and  commodities  to  the 
said  dignity  of  supreme  head  of  the  church  appertaining ;  which  has 
been  since  confirmed  by  the  I  Eliz.  c.  1. 

By  virtue  of  this  authority  the  king  convenes,  prorogues,  restrains, 
regulates,  and  dissolves  all  ecclesiastical  synods  and  convocations. 
This  power  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  an  inherent  prerogative  of  the 
crown  long  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  convocation  above  mentioned,  it  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  is  in  its  constitution  very  similar  to  a  parliament  The 
archbishop  presides ;  the  upper  house  is  represented  by  the  bishops, 
and  the  lower  house  by  the  representatives  of  the  several  dioceses  at 
large,  and  of  each  particular  chapter.  This  constitution  is  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  policy  of  Edward  I.,  who  thereby,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  let  in  the  inferior  clergy  to  the  privileges  of  forming  ecclesiastical 
canons  (which  before  they  had  not),  and  also  introduced  a  method 
of  taxing  ecclesiastical  benefices,  by  consent  of  the  convocation.  This 
ecclesiastical  synod  has  not,  however,  been  called  together  for  many 
years. 

From  this  prerogative  also,  as  being  the  head  of  the  church,  arises 
the  King's  right  of  nomination  to  vacant  bishoprics,  and  certain  other 
ecclesiastical  preferments. 

As  head  of  the  church,  the  King  is  also  the  dernier  ressart  in  all 
ecclesiastical  causes ;  an  appeal  lying  ultimately  to  him  in  Chancery, 
as  will  be  more  particularly  mentioned  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
judicial  establishments. 

The  King  has  the  regulation  of  iutemal  commerce.  His  prero- 
gative in  this  respect  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads:  — 
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1.  To  him  belongs  the  establishment  of  all  markets  and  fairs,  with 
the  tolls  thereto  belonging,  which  can  only  be  set  up  by  the  King's 
grant,  or  be  exercised  by  long  and  immemorial  custom,  which  pre- 
supposes a  grant. 

2.  The  King  has  the  regulation  of  all  weights  and  measures ;  as  also 
the  exclusive  right  of  coining  money. 

King's  Councils. — To  assist  the  King  in  the  discharge  of  these 
various  duties,  several  councils  are  assigned  him. 

Peers* — The  first  of  these  consists  of  the  peers  of  the  realm,  who 
are  by  birth  hereditary  counsellors  of  the  Crown,  and  may  be  called 
together  by  the  King  to  impart  their  advice  in  all  matters  of  national 
importance.  This  council,  however,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  has 
long  since  fallen  into  disuse.  Every  peer  of  the  realm  has  also  a  right 
to  an  audience  of  his  sovereign,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  his  ad- 
vice on  matters  of  importance. 

Privy  Council. —  Another  council  belonging  to  the  King  is  the 
Privy  Council,  usually  styled,  by  way  of  distinction,  "  the  CounciL" 
This  council  is  formed  by  the  King,  and  consists  of  such  persons 
only  as  he  thinks  fit  to  appoint*  These  afe  generally  the  principal 
nobility  and  leading  men  in  the  kingdom.  As  the  members  are 
chosen  by  the  King,  so  he  may  at  pleasure  discharge  all  or  any  of 
them,  and  select  new  ones.  This  couneil  is  also,  like  parliament, 
dissolved  by  the  demise  of  the  Crown ;  though,  like  parliament,  its 
existence  is  now  prolonged,  for  convenience  sake,  six  months  after- 
wards, unless  previously  dissolved.  No  particular  qualifications 
are  necessary  for  privy  councillors ;  all  that  seems  required  is,  that 
they  should  be  natural-bom  subjects,  and  ready  t6  take  the  oaths, 
from  the  purport  of  which  their  duties  may  be  best  gathered  ;  these 
afe,  1st,  to  advise  the  King,  according  to  the  best  of  their  Cunning  and 
disci^tion;  2nd,  to  adtise  for  the  King's  honour  and  public  good, 
without  partiality,  through  affection,  love,  need,  doubt,  or  dread ; 
3rd,  to  keep  the  King's  counsel  secret ;  4th,  to  avoid  corf  uptioti,  and 
to  help  and  strengthen  the  execution  of  what  shall  in  Council  be 
resolved ;  5th,  to  withstand  all  persons  who  may  attempt  the  con- 
trary ;  and,  lastly,  in  general  to  do  and  keep  all  that  a  good  aiid  ti^e 
counsellor  ought  to  do  and  keep  to  his  sovereign  lord.  The  duties  of 
this  council,  however,  are  now  purely  judicial,  and,  as  such,  will  be 
treated  of  afkrr wards  among  the  courts  of  justice^ 

Cabinet  Council*  —  The  Cabinet  Council  notr  ilianages  every 
thing,  and  carries  on  the  Whole  affairs  of  state.  It  is  so  termed,  it 
is  said,  from  ministers  in  the  time  of  Charles  L  meeting  in  the  <fabinet 
of  Queen  Henrietta.  The  members  of  this  council  afe  Cfiosett  odt  of 
the  Privy  Council,  without  any  legal  nomination,  being  usually  the 
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ministers  at  the  head  of  the  principal  public  departments.  The 
Privy  Council  seems,  originally,  to  have  been  a  s^ection  of  a  similar 
nature ;  but  when  seats  in  that  body  began  to  be  given  or  left  to 
those  who  did  not  enjoy  the  King's  confidence,  and  it  became  too 
numerous  for  secrecy  or  despatch,  a  committee  of  its  number,  or 
the  Cabinet  Council,  was  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  confidential 
afiairs,  leaving  to  the  body  at  large  business  of  a  judicial  or  formal 
nature.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet  Council,  as  they  have  no  legal 
appointment,  so  neither  have  they  any  formal  dismissal:  on  the 
resignation  or  dismissal  of  a  minister  from  office,  he  ipso  facto  ceases 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  CounciL 


Sect.  II.  —  Officers  employed  under  the  Crown  in  an  Executive 

Capacity. 

It  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  various  subordinate 
officers  and  establishments  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  the  above- 
mentioned  duties  of  the  Crown :  those  only  will  be  specified  that 
are  more  immediately  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice. 

Officers  of  Justice.  —  Of  these  the  first  in  point  of  rank  and  dignity 
is  the  Lord  High  Chancellor.  Hb  office  is  very  ancient,  and  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  Roman  empire.  Originally  he  had  the  super- 
vision of  all  charters,  letters  patent,  &c. ;  and  hence  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  King's  great  seal ;  by  the  mere  delivery  of 
which  into  his  hands,  he  is  still  created,  no  further  ceremony  being 
necessary :  his  dismissal  or  resignation  is,  in  like  manner,  effected 
by  its  redelivery.  In  point  of  precedency  he  is  superior  to  all 
temporal  lords,  except  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  as  he  also  is  to  the 
spiritual  lords,  with  the  exception  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  whom  he  ranks  next.  He  is  privy  councillor  by  virtue  of  his 
office ;  and,  according  to  some.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  by 
prescription ;  in  which  character  it  is  that  he  is  styled  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  He  has  the  appointment  of  all  justices 
of  the  peace  throughout  the  kingdom.  Being  generally,  in  former 
times,  an  ecclesiastic  (none  else  being  then  capable  of  holding  an 
office  so  conversant  with  writings),  and  presiding  over  the  royal 
chapel,  he  became  keeper  of  the  King's  conscience ;  visitor,  in  right 
of  the  King,  of  all  hospitals  and  colleges  of  the  King's  foundation ; 
and  patron  of  all  the  King's  livings  under  the  value  of  20  marks  in 
the  King's  books.  He  is  abo  guardian  of  all  infants,  idiots,  and 
lunatics ;  has  the  general  superintendence  of  charities ;  and  is  chief 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
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The  officers  next  in  dignity,  employed  in  the  administnttion  of 
justice,  are  the  judges ;  but,  as  they  differ  in  the  different  courts,  w« 
shall  defer  noticing  them  until  we  come  to  speak  of  the  courts  over 
which  they  respectiyely  preside.  With  the  judges  the  higher  order 
of  officers  may  be  said  to  terminate.  All  of  them,  in  a  certain 
sense,  represent  the  King  himself:  they  act  in  his  name,  and  possess 
a  general  jurisdiction  throughout  the  kingdom*  Those  we  are  now 
coming  to  are  of  a  subordinate  character :  it  is  true  they  also  act 
in  the  King's  name^  but  they  do  so  as  his  servants,  and  in  a  derivative 
character  only.  Their  jurisdiction  is  merely  local,  according  to  the 
civil  divisions  of  England. 

England,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  a  civil  point  of  view,  is  divided 
into  counties,  or  shires,  hundreds,  or,  as  they  are  termed  in  some 
of  the  northern  counties,  wapentakes  (the  old  English  for  weapon- 
takes,  and  which  are  but  subdivisions  of  the  counties),  cities,  tithings, 
towns,  or  viUs  (the  last  three  of  which,  in  a  legal  sense,  are  syno- 
nymous), boroughs,  and  parishes.     In  some  counties  there  are  in- 
termediate divisions  between    the  shire  and  the  hundreds,  as  the 
lathes  in  Kent  and  the  rapes  in  Sussex,  each  of  which  contains  three 
or  four  hundreds ;  some  of  the  lafger  counties  were,   moreover, 
originally  divided  into  trithings ;  but  the  only  county  in  which  this 
triple  division  still  continues  to  exist  is  Yorkshii^  where  they  are 
known  by  the  name  of  ridings.  -<»-  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  167*)     Each  of 
these  divisions  originally  had  its  propei*  officer ;  but  the  only  officers 
who  exist  at  the  present  day  are  those  for  the  counties,  the  sub- 
divisions of  counties,  and  townships.     With  respect  to  cities  and 
boroughs,  these  form  exceptions  to  the  general  system,  and  have 
their  peculiar  officers ;  whose  duties  and  appointments  are  regulated 
by  the  terms  of  the  original  grant  creating  the  corporation.     Many 
of  the  corporate  towns  are,  in  strictness,  to  be  considered  as  coun- 
ties, having  the  same  privileges  within  the  limits  of  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions.     Three  of  the  counties  —  Chester,  Durham,  and 
Lancaster  —  are   called    counties    palatine :    the    two   former    are 
such  by  prescription,  or  immemorial  custom,  at  least  as  old  as  the 
conquest;  the    latter  was   created   by   Edward  III.   in   favour   of 
Henry  Plantagenet.     Counties  palatine  are  so  called  from  the  word 
ptMhUium,  because  the  owners  of  them  had  originally  in  those  counties 
jura  repaiioy  a*  fully  as  the  King  had  in  his  palace.     They  formed, 
in  fact,  small  kingdoms  within  themselves ;  and  the  lord  possessed  the 
same  power  over  them  as  the  King  did  over  the  kingdom,  as  well  in 
civil  as  in  criminal  cases.     The  powers  of  the  owners  of  these  c0ui*t% 
however,  are  now  much  abridged ;  and  in  criminal  cases  they  no 
longer  possess  any  jurisdiction  whatever.     The  county  palatine  of 
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Durham,  indeed,  is  ike  only  one  which  now  remains  in  the  hands  of 
a  subjeet. 

County  Officers.  —  The  principal  county  officers  are  the  sheiiff, 
the  cu9tos  rotuhrumf  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  the  magistrates,  and 
the  coroner. 

'  1.  Sheriff,  in  Saxon,  is  edre-gerefat  from  sciratHy  to  divide,  for  that 
the  whole  realm  is  parted  and  divided  into  shires ;  and  gerefa^  the 
eamesy  earl,  or  governor.  The  word  comes,  or  count,  came  first  into 
Europe  out  of  the  Eastern  countries ;  and  the  word  county,  in 
Latin  comUcUus,  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  division  or  allot- 
ment over  which  the  comes,  or  count,  had  jurisdiction.  And  when 
the  counts  or  earls  relinquished  the  custody  of  the  counties,  it  was 
committed  to  the  viscounts  or  vice-comiieSy  the  Latin  term  for  sheriffs. 

The  sheriff  is  chosen  annually :  at  common  law  he  was  chosen 
by  the  freeholders  ;  but  by  statutes  14  Edward  3.  c.  97.,  23  Henr}'  6. 
c  8.,  and  21  Henry  8.  c.  20.,  he  is  to  be  appointed  yearly  on  the 
morrow  of  All  Souls  (since  altered  to  the  morrow  of  Saint  Martin), 
at  the  Exchequer,  by  the  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  President  of  the 
King's  Council,  Chief  Justice,  and  Chief  Baron.  And  the  custom 
now  is  for  the  judges,  together  with  the  above-mentioned  officers,  to 
meet  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  morrow  of  the  last-mentioned  day ; 
when  the  judges  propose  three  persons  to  be  reported,  if  approved  of, 
to  the  King;  who  afterwards  appoints  one  of  them  sheriff.  No 
particular  qualification  seems  to  be  required  for  the  office  except 
that,  holding  a  responsible  situation,  he  is  required  by  several 
statutes  to  have  sufficient  land  within  the  shire  to  answer  the  King 
and  his  people,  though  this,  in  practice,  is  little  attended  to.  If  any 
plausible  excuse  can  be  alleged  for  declining  the  office,  —  as  that  the 
individual  chosen  is  of  small  fortune,  an  officer  in  the  militia,  abroad, 
or  the  like, —  it  will  be  sustained.  The  objections  on  which  the  office 
is  sought  to  be  avoided  ought  to  be  stated  to  one  of  the  judges,  who 
will  mention  them  at  the  time  of  appointment.  The  stat.  Rich.  2. 
c«  11.  enacts,  that  no  man  who  has  served  in  the  office  shall  be  again 
elected  within  3  years.  A  sheriff  may,  however,  hold  his  office  after 
the  year,  if  not  before  lawfully  discharged  ;  and  by  1  Ann.  c.  8.  all 
officers  appointed  by  the  preceding  King  may  hold  their  offices  for 
six  months  after  the  King's  demise,  unless  sooner  displaced  by  his 
successor;  and  if  a  sheriff  die  before  his  office  has  expired,  the 
under-sheriff  shall  execute  the  same  in  the  deceased  sheriffs  name, 
till  a  new  sheriff  be  sworn,  and  be  answerable  for  the  execution 
of  the  office  as  the  deceased  sheriff  would  have  been.  Should  any 
one,  fully  qualified  and  chosen,  refuse  the  office  of  sheriff,  he  is 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  1,500/. 
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The  duties  which  the  sheriff  has  to  perform  are  numerous :  he  has 
to  act  at  once  as  judge,  as  the  keeper  of  the  King's  peace,  as  a 
ministerial  officer  of  the  superior  courts  of  justice,  and  as  the  King's 
bailiff. 

In  his  judicial  capacity  he  presides  at  the  county  court,  as  also  at 
all  county  meetings  which  are  summoned  by  him.  He  is  likewise  to 
decide  the  elections  of  knights  of  the  shire  (subject  to  control  by 
the  House  of  Commons)  and  of  coroners,  and  to  return  such  as  he 
shall  determine  duly  elected* 

The  sheriff,  as  well  as  the  constable,  coroner,  and  certain  other 
officers  of  the  King,  are,  by  the  great  charters  expressly  forbidden  to 
hold  any  pleas  of  the  Crown,  or,  in  other  words,  to  try  any  criminal 
offence.  Neither  can  the  sheriff,  during  the  continuance  of  his 
office,  act  as  an  ordinary  justice  of  the  peace. 

As  keeper  of  the  King's  peace,  both  by  common  law  and  special 
commission,  he  is  the  first  man  in  the  county,  and  superior  in  rank 
to  any  nobleman  therein ;  he  may  apprehend  and  commit  to  prison 
all  persons  who  break  the  peace,  or  attempt  to  break  it ;  and  may 
bind  any  one  in  a  recognisance  to  keep  it  He  may  and  is  bound, 
ex  officio^  to  pursue  and  take  all  traitors,  murderers,  felons,  and  other 
misdoers,  and  commit  them  to  gaol  for  safe  custody.  He  is  also 
bound  to  defend  his  county  against  any  of  the  King's  enemies,  when 
they  come  into  the  land ;  and  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  keeping 
the  peace  and  pursuing  felons,  he  may  command  all  the  people  of  his 
county  to  attend  him,  which  is  called  the  posse  comitaius,  or  power 
of  the  county. 

In  his  ministerial  capacity,  the  sheriff  is  bound  to  execute  all 
writs  and  other  process  issuing  from  the  King's  courts  of  justice,  and 
directed  to  him,  and,  if  necessary,  to  arrest  and  take  charge  of  the 
defendant.  When  the  cause  comes  to  trial,  he  must  summon  and 
return  the  jury ;  and  when  it  is  oyer  he  must  see  the  judgment  of  the 
court  carried  into  execution.  In  criminal  matters  he  also  arrests 
and  imprisons,  returns  the  jury,  has  the  custody  of  the  delinquent, 
and  executes  the  sentence  of  the  court,  though  it  extend  to  death 
itself.  The  gaoler,  bailiff,  and  executioner  are  looked  upon  as 
his  officers,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  is  answerable  for  their 
conduct. 

As  the  King's  bailiff,  it  is  hb  business  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
King  within  his  bailiwick ;  for  so  his  county  is  usually  called  in  the 
writs.  Further,  it  is  the  sheriff's  duty  to  watch  over  the  King's  rights ; 
and  he  must  seize  to  the  King's  use  all  lands  devolved  to  the  Crown 
by  attainder  or  escheat ;  must  levy  all  fines  and  forfeitures ;  must 
seize  and  keep  all  waifs,  wrecks,  estrays^  and  the  like,  unless  granted 
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to  some  subject ;  he  must  also  collect  the  King's  rents,  if  commanded 
by  process  from  the  Exchequer. 

The  Custos  Rotuhrum  is  also  a  county  officer  of  high  dignity,  and 
bears  the  same  rank  in  civil  affairs  that  the  lord-lieutenant  does 
in  military.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  the  two  offices  have  been  usually 
vested  in  the  same  individual;  they  are,  however,  totally  distinct, 
both  in  their  appointments  and  their  duties.  The  euiios  rotuhrum 
has,  as  his  name  implies,  the  custody  of  the  rolls  and  records  of  the 
sessions  of  the  peace,  though,  in  the  reputation  of  the  law,  they 
remain  in  the  custody  of  all  the  justices.  The  appointment  is 
made  by  bill,  signed  by  the  King ;  upon  which  the  Lord  Chancellor 
issues  his  commission ;  the  Archbishop  of  York,  however,  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  others,  to  whom  the  King,  or 
his  progenitors,  by  letters  patent,  have  granted  any  liberty  in  par- 
ticular districts  to  appoint  the  custos  rotulorum^  exercise  the  power 
themselves.  The  custos  rotulorum,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  having  the 
custody  of  the  rolls  of  session,  ought  to  attend  the  session  by  himself 
or  his  deputy,  who  is  clerk  of  the  peace ;  and  by  the  37  Henry  8. 
c  1.  §  3.  he  is  directed  to  appoint  a  sufficient  person  residing  within 
the  county  to  execute  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  peace.  If  he  sell 
this  office,  he  is  liable  (1  Will.  &  Mary,  I.  c.  21.  s.  8.)  to  the  loss 
of  hb  own,  and  severe  penalties. 

Clerk  of  the  Peace. — This  officer,  appointed,  as  above  mentioned,  is 
responsible  to  the  justices  in  session  for  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  It  is  his  duty,  by  himself  or  his  deputy,  who  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  custos  roiulorum^  to  be  in  constant  attendance  on  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Session.  He  gives  notice  of  the  time  of  its  being 
holden  or  adjourned  ;  issues  it"  process,  records  its  proceedings,  and 
executes  all  the  ministerial  acts  necessary  to  give  effect  to  its  decisions. 
In  the  actual  course  of  the  sessions,  he  reads  the  acts  directed  to  be 
read ;  calls  the  jurors,  and  makes  known  their  defaults  and  excuses  to 
the  court,  as  well  as  to  all  the  parties  under  cognisance,  whether  to 
prosecute,  plead,  or  give  evidence  ;  he,  too,  presents  the  bills  to,  and 
receives  them  from,  the  grand  jury  ;  arraigns  prisoners,  receives  and 
records  verdicts,  administers  oaths,  and  makes  true  entries  of  all  pro- 
ceedings. The  table  of  fees  to  be  taken  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  is 
settled  by  the  justices  in  their  Court  of  Quarter  Session,  and  sub- 
sequently submitted  to  the  justices  of  assize  for  their  approval. 

The  Coroner  (^coroncUor,  so  called  from  having  principally  to  do  with 
pleas  of  the  Crown,  or  those  wherein  the  King  is  more  immediately 
concerned)  is  a  very  ancient  officer  at  common  law ;  and,  in  this 
light,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  is  the  principal 
coroner  in  the  kingdom,  and  may,  if  he  please,  exercise  the  juiisdic- 
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tion  of  a  coroner  in  anj  part  of  the  realm.  But  there  are  also  particular 
coroners  for  every  county,  usually  four,  but  sometimes  six,  and  some- 
times fewer.  This  officer  is  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  sheriff,  and 
was  ordained,  together  with  him,  to  keep  the  peace,  when  the  earls 
gave  up  the  wardship  of  the  county. 

He  is  still  chosen  by  all  the  freeholders  in  the  County  Court ;  as,  by 
the  policy  of  our  ancient  laws,  were  the  sheriffs,  conservators  of  thepeace, 
and  all  other  officers  concerned  in  matters  affecting  the  liberty  of  the 
people.  For  this  purpose  a  writ  at  common  law,  termed  de  coronatore 
eligendoy  issues  to  the  sheriff,  in  which  he  is  expressly  commanded, 
'*  quod  Udem  eUgi  faciai,  qui  melius  et  scicU^  et  velit,  et  possii^  o£Mo 
tin  ifUendere"  And,  by  the  Statute  of  Westminster  ].,  none  but 
lawful  and  discreet  knights  are  to  be  chosen.  The  coroner  is  chosen 
for  life,  but  may  be  removed  either  in  consequence  of  being  made 
sheriff,  or  by  the  King's  writ  de  coroncUore  exonerando,  for  a  cause 
to  be  therein  assigned ;  as,  that  he  is  engaged  in  other  business  ;  in- 
capacitated by  years  or  sickness  ;  hath  not  a  sufficient  estate  in  the 
county,  or  lives  in  an  inconvenient  part  of  it ;  and,  by  the  statute 
25  Geo.  2.  c.  29.,  extoi^ion,  neglect,  or  misbehaviour,  are  also  made 
causes  of  removal. 

The  office  and  power  of  a  coroner  is  also,  like  that  of  the  sheriff, 
at  once  judicial  and  ministerial,  but  principally  judicial.  This  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  ascertained  by  statute  4  Edward  1,,  de  officio 
coronatorisy  and  consists,  first,  in  inquiring,  when  any  person  is  slain, 
or  dies  suddenly,  or  in  prison,  concerning  the  manner  of  his  death, 
which  he  must  do  "  super  visum  corporis  ;''  for,  if  the  body  be  not 
found,  the  coroner  cannot  sit.  He  must  also  sit  at  the  very  place 
where  the  death  happened ;  and  his  inquiry  is  made  by  a  jury  of  from 
four  to  five  or  six  persons,  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  over  whom 
he  is  to  preside.  If  any  be  found  guilty  by  this  inquest  of  murder  or 
other  homicide,  he  is  to  commit  them  to  prison  for  further  trial,  and 
is  also  to  inquire  concerning  their  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  which 
are  forfeited  thereby ;  but,  whether  it  be  homicide  or  not,  he  must 
inquire  whether  any  deodand  has  accrued  to  the  King,  or  the  lord 
of  the  franchise,  and  must  certify  the  result  of  the  inquisition 
(under  his  own  seal  and  the  seals  of  the  jurors),  together  with  the 
evidence  thereon,  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  or  the  next  assizes. 
Another  branch  of  hb  office  is  to  inquire  concerning  shipwrecks, 
and  certify  whether  wreck  or  not,  and  who  is  in  possession  of  the 
goods.  Concerning  treasure-trove,  he  is  also  to  inquire  who  were 
the  finders,  and  where  it  is,  and  whether  any  one  is  suspected  of 
having  found  and  concealed  a  treasure,  and,  if  so,  to  attach  him,  and 
hold  him  to  bail  npon  the  suspicion. 
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The  ministerial  office  of  the  coroner  is  only  as  the^sherifTs  substitute; 
for,  when  just  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  sheriff,  for  suspicion  of 
partiality  (as  that  he  is  interested  in  the  suit,  or  of  kindred  to  either 
plaintiff  or  defendant),  the  process  must  then  be  awarded  to  the 
coroner,  instead  of  the  sheriff,  for  execution  of  the  King's  writs. 

Justices  of  the  Peace.  —  The  next  species  of  subordinate  magis- 
trates are  the  justices  of  the  peace^  the  principal  of  whom  is  the 
custas  rotulorumy  already  mentioned.  The  King,  as  we  have  said, 
is,  by  his  office,  the  principal  conservator  of  the  peace  within  his 
dominions,  and  may  give  authority  to  any  other  to  see  the  peace 
kept,  and  to  punish  such  as  break  it :  hence  the  expression,  the 
King's  peace.  The  Lord  Chancellor  or  Keeper,  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
the  Lord  High  Steward  of  England,  the  Lord  Mareschal,  the  Lord 
High  Constable  of  England  (when  any  such  officers  are  in  being), 
and  all  the  justices  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  (by  virtue  of  their 
offices),  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (by  prescription),  are  general 
conservators  of  the  peace  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  and  may 
commit  all  breakers  of  it,  or  bind  them  in  recognisances  to  keep  it ; 
the  other  judges  are  only  so  in  their  own  courts.  The  sheriff  is  also 
a  conservator  of  the  peace  within  his  own  county,  as  is  also  the 
coroner,  and  both  of  them  may  take  a  recognisance  or  security  for 
the  peace.  Constables,  tithing-men,  and  the  like,  are  also  conservators 
of  the  peace  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  may  apprehend 
breakers  of  the  peace,  and  commit  them,  till  they  find  sureties  for 
their  keeping  it 

Justices  of  the  peace  were  originally  chosen  by  the  freeholders 
in  full  county  court  before  the  sheriff;  they  are  now,  however, 
appointed  by  the  King's  special  commission,  under  the  great  seal, 
the  form  of  which  was  settled  by  the  judges  in  1590.  This 
appoints  them  jointly  and  severally  to  keep  the  peace,  and  any 
two  or  more  of  them  to  inquire  of  and  determine  felonies  and 
other  misdemeanors ;  in  which  number,  some  particular  justices,  or 
one  of  them,  are  directed  to  be  always  included,  and  no  business 
is  to  be  done  without  their  presence,  the  words  of  the  commission 
running  thus,  "  quorum  aliquem  vestrum  A,  By  C,  Z>,  ^c,  unum  esse 
volumus"  whence  the  persons  so  named  are  usually  called  justices 
of  the  quorum.  Formerly  it  was  customary  to  appoint  only  a 
select  number  to  be  of  the  quorum  ;  but  now  the  practice  is  to  ad- 
vance all  to  that  dignity,  naming  them  all  over  again  in  the  quorum 
clause,  except,  perhaps,  some  one  inconsiderable  person  for  the  sake 
of  form ;  and  no  exception  is  now  allowable  for  not  expressing  in 
the  form  of  warrants,  &c.,  that  the  justice  who  issued  them  is  of  the 
quorum.    When  any  justice  intends  to  act  under  this  commission,  he 
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sues  out  a  writ  of  dedimus  potestcUem,  from  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  in 
chancery,  empowering  certain  persons  therein  named  to  administer 
the  usual  oaths  to  him,  which  done  he  is  at  liberty  to  act. 

The  only  qualification  seems  to  be  that  required  by  statute  5  Geo.  2. 
c.  11.,  which  makes  it  necessary  that  every  justice  shall  have  100/. 
per  annum  clear  of  all  deductions ;  if  he  act  without  such  quali- 
fication, he  shall  forfeit  100/.  i 

The  office  of  these  justices  is  determinable  —  1st,  By  the  demise 
of  the  Crown  ;  that  is,  in  six  months  after.  But,  if  the  same  justice 
be  put  in  commission  under  the  new  monarch,  he  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  sue  out  a  new  dedimus,  or  to  swear  to  his  qualification  afresh ;  nor, 
by  reason  of  any  new  commission,  to  take  the  oaths  more  than  once 
in  the  same  reign.  2d,  By  express  writ,  under  the  great  seal,  dis- 
charging any  particular  person  from  being  any  longer  justice* 
Sd,  By  superseding  the  commission,  by  a  writ  of  supersedeas^  whicl) 
suspends  the  power  of  all  the  justices,  but  does  not  totally  destroy  it| 
as  it  may  be  revived  again  by  another  writ,  called  a  procedendo* 
4th,  By  a  new  commission,  which  virtually,  though  silently,  dis^ 
charges  all  the  former  justices,  that  are  not  included  therein,  for  two 
commissions  cannot  subsist  at  once.  And,  5th,  By  accession  of  the 
office  of  sheriif  or  coroner. 

The  power,  office,  and  duty  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  depends  on 
his  commission,  and  on  the  several  statutes  which  have  given  them 
jurisdiction  in  particular  matters.  His  commission  empowers  him 
singly  to  preserve  the  peace ;  and,  thereby,  gives  him  all  the  power 
of  the  ancient  conservators  at  the  common  law,  in  suppressing 
riots  and  affirays,  in  taking  securities  for  the  peace,  and  in  appre- 
hending and  committing  felons  and  other  inferior  criminals  to  prison 
to  take  their  trial.  It  also  empowers  any  two  or  more  to  hear  and 
determine  all  felonies  and  other  offences,  which  is  the  ground  of  their 
jurisdiction  at  session ;  but  this  we  shall  treat  of  more  fully  when  we 
come  to  that  court. 

Constables  are  of  two  sorts :  high  constables  and  petty  constables. 
The  former  were  first  created  by  the  Statute  of  Winchester,  and  are 
appointed  at  the  court  leets  of  the  franchise  or  hundred  over  which 
they  preside,  or,  in  default  of  that,  by  the  justices  at  their  quarter 
sessions,  which  is  now  the  usual  way,  and  are  removable  by  the  same 
authority  that  appoints  them.  The  petty  constables  are  inferior 
officers  in  every  town  and  parish,  subordinate  to  the  high  constable 
of  the  hundred,  and  were  first  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
These  petty  constables  have  two  offices  united  in  them,  the  one 
ancient,  the  other  modern.  Their  ancient  office  is  that  of  head- 
borougbi  tithing-man,  or  borseholder,  which  is  as  ancient  as  the  time 
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of  Alfred ;  their  more  modem  office  is  that  of  constable  merely ;  to 
this  they  were  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  in  order  to 
assist  the  high  constable.  Petty  constables  are  likewise  chosen  by 
the  jury  at  the  court  leet»  or,  if  no  court  leet  be  held,  appointed  by 
two  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  general  duty  of  all  constables,  both  high  and  petty,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  officers,  is  to  keep  the  King's  peace  in  their  several 
districts,  and  for  that  purpose  they  are  armed  with  very  extensive 
powers,  of  arresting  and  imprisoning,  of  breaking  open  houses,  and 
the  like. 

CHAPTER  IV — Courts  op  Justice,  Procedure  therein,  Ae. 

Sect.  I. —  Courts  of  Justice. 

Having  thus  briefly  specified  the  officers  employed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  we  come  next  to  the  courts.  In  England,  justice 
is  always  administered  publicly ;  and  a  court  of  justice,  by  the 
common  law  of  the  land,  is  open  to  all  the  world.  No  court  of 
justice  can  be  created  but  by  the  King's  commission.  In  the  old 
courts,  which  have  existed  from  time  immemorial,  this  is  presumed, 
though  no  record  of  it  now  remains.  The  King  cannot,  however, 
issue  his  commission  without  the  authority  of  Parliament ;  and 
whenever  a  new  court  is  to  be  establbhed,  an  act  is  always  passed 
for  the  purpose.  As  it  is  by  the  King,  as  head  of  the  executive, 
that  courts  are  established,  so  it  is  from  him  that  they  are  considered 
as  deriving  their  authority.  He  is  always  supposed  to  be  present  in 
them ;  the  judges  are  his  representatives,  and  an  offence  offered  to 
them  is  an  offence  against  the  royal  dignity. 

Some  courts  have  only  a  criminal,  some  only  a  civil,  jurisdiction, 
others  both.  Some  again  are  courts  of  record,  others  not.  A  court  of 
record  is  one  in  which  the  record  of  the  proceedings  (which  is  kept 
in  all  courts)  is  of  such  high  authority,  that  no  evidence  will  be 
admitted  in  contradiction  to  it.  The  record  itself  may  be  amended 
in  cases  of  mistake,  but  while  it  remains  it  is  incontrovertible. 
Every  court  of  record  possesses  the  power  of  fine  and  imprisonment, 
and  the  mere  creation  of  a  court  with  these  powers  is  said  of  itself 
to  make  it  a  court  of  record.  For  this  reason  courts,  which  are  not 
courts  of  record,  are  said  not  to  be  the  King's  courts,  but  the  courts 
of  private  individuals  only.  This  is  not,  however,  strictly  true  ;  the 
courts  of  equity,  for  instance,  cannot  but  be  considered  as  the  King's 
courts,  and  yet  they  are  not  courts  of  record,  and  not  being  such, 
have  not  these  powers. 
^    Every  court  has  three  constituent  parts :  the  plaintiff  who  com* 
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plaiDs  of  the  injury  done»  the  defendant  who  is  called  upon  to  make 
satisfaction  for  it,  and  the  judge  who  is  to  examine  the  truth  of  the 
fact,  determine  the  law  arising  upon  that  fact,  and  if  any  injury 
appears  to  have  been  done,  to  ascertain  and  apply  the  remedy,  or,  in 
criminal  cases,  the  punishment.  It  seldom  happens,  at  the  present 
day,  that  the  parties  appear  in  their  own  persons,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  the  defendant  in  criminal  cases,  though,  they  are  at  liberty 
to  do  so  if  they  please.  In  most  of  these  courts  the  case  is  con* 
ducted  by  attomies  and  barristers,  on  their  behalf.  The  former 
of  these  are  officers  of  the  court,  and  both  are  responsible  to  it  for 
their  conduct.  The  duty  of  the  attorney  is  to  receive  his  client's 
instructions,  collect  the  necessary  evidence,  and  conduct  the  case 
through  the  formal  part  of  the  proceedings.  He  then  lays  it  before 
counsel,  who  apply  the  law  to  the  facts,  and,  on  the  hearing,  attend 
at  the  bar  of  the  court,  and  urge  such  arguments  as  the  case  may 
admit  of  in  support  of  their  client. 

AUomies,  —  All  attomies,  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  practice, 
must  serve  a  clerkship  of  5  years.  It  is  then  necessary  for  them  to 
be  admitted  by  some  of  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster  to  the 
execution  of  their  office,  before  which,  by  a  late  regulation,  they 
must  undergo  an  examination  by  a  board  of  examiners  appointed 
for  the  purpose ;  upon  their  admission  they  become,  in  all  re* 
spects,  officers  of  the  court  to  which  they  are  so  admitted,  and,  as 
such,  immediately  subject  to  its  authority  and  control.  In  a  case  of 
extreme  misconduct,  the  court  in  which  they  are  admitted  will 
cause  them  to  be  struck  off  the  rolls  ;  after  which  they  can  no  longer 
practise  as  attomies.  As  a  further  security  for  their  behaviour,  no 
attorney  is  allowed  to  practise  in  any  court,  or  demand  fees  for 
business  done  in  it,  unless  he  have  actually  been  admitted  as  an 
attorney  of  that  court :  when  admitted  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  they 
are  termed  solicitors. 

BarruterSy  strictly  speaking,  are  not  officers  of  the  courts,  though 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  before  one  of 
the  judges  at  Westminster  before  they  are  allowed  to  practise.  It 
seems  to  be  at  the  option  of  the  judges  to  permit  whom  they  please 
to  plead  in  their  respective  courts,  but  the  long  established  custom 
has  been  to  admit  none  but  such  as  are  members  of  one  of  the  inns 
of  court*     It  is  in  these  that  the  ceremony  of  calling  to  the  bar 

*  The  inns  of  court,  of  which  there  are  four,  vis.  the  two  Temples,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  Gray'i  Inn,  are  little  more  than  private  societies,  which  were  founded  by 
Edward  1.  for  the  education  of  lawyers,  and  orer  which  the  judges  have  a 
control  as  visitors.  Originally  attomies,  as  well  as  barristers,  seem  to  have  be- 
longed to  them ;  they  are  now  ioldy  confined  to  the  latter. 
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takes  place,  after  which  the  admission  to  practice  in  court  is  a  matter 
of  course.  The  only  qualification  required  for  being  called,  is,  that 
the  candidate  should  have  kept  a  certain  number  of  terms.  Hitherto 
five  years  have  in  all  cases  been  necessary,  unless  the  candidate  were 
of  the  degree  of  M.  A.  of  one  of  the  universities,  in  which  case 
three  were  sufiicient :  by  a  late  regulation,  however,  in  some  of  the 
inns,  any  member  may  be  called  at  the  end  of  three  years,  if  then  of 
the  age  of  twenty-five.  No  examination  is  necessary.  The  terms 
are  kept  by  the  student's  dining  a  certain  number  of  times  in  the 
hall  of  the  inn  to  which  he  belongs.  If  a  barrister  misconduct  him- 
self, he  may,  it  would  seem,  be  silenced  by  the  judge  of  the  court  in 
which  he  pleads ;  and  this  would,  no  doubt,  be  followed  by  his  being 
disbarred  by  his  own  society. 

Barristers,  hitherto,  have  been  divided  into  two  degrees :  simple 
barristers  and  serjeants-at-law.  Serjeants-at-law  were  bound  by  a 
solemn  oath  to  do  their  duty  to  their  clients,  and  the  practice  has 
always  been  to  admit  the  judges  to  this  order  on  their  elevation  to 
the  bench.  From  the  most  eminent  of  these  some  are  usually  selected 
to  be  the  King's  counsel,  the  two  principal  of  whom  are  called  his 
Attorney  and  Solicitor-General ;  the  King's  counsel  have  precedence, 
and  a  place  within  the  bar,  as  it  is  termed,  immediately  before  the 
judge.  The  Queen  has  also  her  Attorney  and  Solicitor- General, 
who  sit  with  the  King's  counsel. 

The  number  of  practising  barristers  at  present,  resident  in  London, 
may  perhaps  be  estimated  at  upwards  of  1 ,000 ;  attomies  at  more 
than  twice  the  number ;  what  the  number  of  the  latter  may  be  in  the 
country  it  is  difficult  to  say,  perhaps  not  less  than  6,000. 

Barristers  do  not  now,  as  formerly,  practise  indiscriminately  in  all 
the  courts ;  the  common  law  courts  have  one  bar ;  the  courts  of 
equity  another,  which  seldom  interfere  with  each  other.  A  third 
class,  again,  who  are  termed  conveyancers,  confine  themselves 
entirely  to  chamber  practice,  and  are  chiefly  employed  in  drawing 
the  necessary  deeds  for  the  transfer  of  property.  All,  however,  are 
equal  in  rank  as  barristers,  and  must  go  through  the  same  forms 
before  they  can  be  called. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  courts  the  business  is  conducted  by  proctors 
and  doctors  of  law :  the  former  acting  in  the  character  of  attomies ; 
the  latter  of  barristers.  But  as  they  are  peculiar  to  these  courts,  we 
reservre  their  consideration  till  we  come  to  them. 

The  judges  differ  in  the  different  courts ;  in  some  the  judicial 
power  is  vested  in  individuals,  who  are  at  once  judges  of  law  and 
fact ;  in  others  it  is  divided  between  a  judge  and  jury  :  the  judge 
deciding  matters  of  law ;  the  jury  matters  of  fact.     The  courts  of 
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equity  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  were  framed  upon  the 
model  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  are  of  the  first  description ;  the  common 
law  courts,  which  we  derive  from  our  ancestors,  of  the  latter.  For 
this  reason  we  shall  defer  speaking  of  the  judges,  until  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  courts  in  which  they  respectively  preside. 

Courts  of  Law, —  Blackstone  divides  the  courts  of  justice  in  Eng- 
land into  such  as  are  of  a  public  and  general  jurisdiction  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  such  as  are  only  of  a  limited  jurisdiction  in 
certain  parts  of  it.  Of  the  former,  there  are,  1st,  the  courts  of 
common  law  ;  2dly,  the  courts  of  equity ;  Sdly,  the  court  of  bank- 
ruptcy ;  4thly,  the  court  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors ;  5thly, 
the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  and,  6thly,  the  courts  maritime. 

1 .  The  principal  courts  of  common  law  are,  the  House  of  Peers, 
the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Exchequer  Chamber^ 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the 
Court  of  Exchequer. 

The  courts  of  assize  and  gaol  delivery,  and  the  courts  of  session, 
are  also  to  be  reckoned  under  this  head ;  for  though,  strictly 
speaking,  they  possess  only  a  limited  jurisdiction,  yet  they  prevail 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  form  a  part  of  the  general  system  ;  as 
also  do  the  inferior  courts,  such  as  the  county  courts,  the  courts 
leet,  the  courts  of  the  market,  or  pie  poudre,  and  the  manorial  courts. 
In  this  class  it  is  usual,  also,  to  enumerate  what  is  termed  the 
common  law  side  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  but  as  this  is  merely  an 
office  for  the  issuing  of  writs,  no  contentious  proceedings  being 
carried  on  there,  it  seems  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  court  of 
justice. 

The  House  of  Peers  possesses  at  once  a  civil  and  a  criminal  juris- 
diction ;  as  a  court  of  the  former  description,  however,  it  is  a  court 
of  appeal  only,  and  in  its  criminal  capacity,  it  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  high  state  ofiences.  The  judicial  committee  of  the 
Pri^^r  Council  and  Exchequer  Chamber,  has  a  civil  jurisdiction  only. 
The  Court  of  King's  Bench  is  a  court  both  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction ;  as  a  criminal  court,  however,  it  has  no  original  juris- 
diction, except  in  the  county  in  which  it  sits  for  the  time  being. 
The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer  have  a  civil  jurisdiction 
only,  as  also  have  the  courts  of  assize,  and  all  the  inferior  ones,  with 
the  exception  of  one  division  of  the  county  court,  termed  the  sherifi^s 
toum,  and  the  courts  leet.  The  courts  of  gaol  delivery  are  purely 
criminal ;  the  courts  of  sessions  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  have  at 
once  both  a  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 

2.  The  courts  of  equity ;  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  which  practically  consists  of  three  courts  :  the  equity  side 
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of  the  Exchequer,  and,  as  a  court  of  appeal,  the  House  of  Lords. 
3.  The  Bankrupt  Court,  which  is  at  once  a  court  of  law  and 
equity.  4.  The  Court  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors.  5.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  which,  though  local,  prevail  systematically 
throughout  the  kingdom,  each  ecclesiastical  division  having  its 
own ;  thus  there  are  the  provincial  courts,  the  diocesan  courts,  and 
the  archdeaconry  courts,  with  several  inferior  ones,  which,  at  present, 
need  not  be  mentioned ;  and,  as  an  ultimate  court  of  appeal,  the 
Privy  Council.  And  6.  and  last,  the  Admiralty  Courts,  which  stand 
alone. 

The  principal  courts  of  limited  jurisdiction  are  the  courts  of  the 
counties  palatine  of  Chester,  Lancaster,  and  Durham,  the  royal 
franchise  of  Ely,  and  the  courts  of  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  together  with  many  others  scattered  through  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  too  numerous  to  notice.  Every  corporate  town, 
indeed,  has  some  privileged  court  of  its  own  ;  thus,  in  London,  there  is 
the  Court  of  Requests  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  has  since  been  extended  over  Middlesex;  and  in  Westminster, 
the  Court  of  the  Marshalsea,  and  the  Palace  Court.  No  general 
rule  can  be  laid  down  in  respect  of  these  courts,  each  depending  for 
its  jurisdiction  and  constitution  on  the  peculiar  terms  of  the  charter 
or  statute  by  which  it  is  created :  they  form,  indeed,  rather  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  system,  than  parts  of  it.  In  our  subsequent 
remarks,  therefore,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  courts  of  the 
former  class :  to  attempt  a  detailed  account  of  the  latter  would 
necessarily  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  for  the  present 
article,  and  be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader. 

Even  the  crowd  of  courts  of  general  jurisdiction  must,  at  first 
sight,  perplex  the  reader,  and  various  anomalies  will  present  them- 
selves. The  courts  of  equity,  for  instance,  courts  at  this  day  of  the 
highest  judicial  authority  in  the  kingdom,  are  not  courts  of  record, 
while  the  insignificant  and  now  obsolete  coui*ts  leet  and  courts  of 
pie  poudre  are :  but  the  judicial  system  of  a  country  does  not  spring 
at  once  from  the  mind  of  the  legislator,  like  Minerva,  in  all  the  fair 
proportion  of  design ;  it  is  the  patchwork  of  various  times  and  people, 
made  rather  to  suit  the  occasion,  than  framed  according  to  any 
regular  plan.  To  use  Blackstone's  simile,  it  resembles  an  old  house, 
which  has  been  pulled  down  and  altered,  and  added  to,  to  suit  the 
habits  or  convenience  of  successive  proprietors.  When  a  country 
changes  its  inhabitants,  the  new  comers  naturally  bring  with  them 
their  own  laws  and  institutions,  which,  of  course,  are  substituted  for 
the  old  ones ;  but  it  seldom  happens  that  the  latter  are  entirely 
cleared  away  ;  some  always  remain,  and  it  is  only  in  the  course  of 
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time,  as  civilisation  advances,  and  the  increasing  wants  of  a  nation 
render  it  necessary,  that  improvements  and  additions  are  made,  and 
the  heterogeneous  mass  begins  to  assume  the  appearance  of  any  thing 
like  order  and  regularity.  This  is  the  case  with  the  courts  in  Eng- 
land :  some  have  been  the  work  of  one  people,  some  of  another ; 
some  have  originated  in  the  mere  necessity  there  was  for  them,  while 
others  owe  their  existence  to  little  else  than  accidental  circumstances; 
some  seem  to  be  united  together  in  a  general  system,  while  others, 
from  change  of  time  and  circumstances,  have  become  altogether 
useless  and  obsolete.  The  best  thing  we  can  do,  perhaps,  to  make 
the  subject  intelligible,  will  be  to  endeavour  shortly  to  point  out 
the  origin  of  each. 

The  first  judicial  system  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  as  existing 
in  England,  is  the  Saxon ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  its 
precise  nature,  though  it  seems  to  have  possessed  no  inconsiderable 
merit,  and  to  have  been  superior  to  that  of  the  surrounding  nations. 
The  Saxons  divided  England  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tithings, 
towns  or  vills.  These  different  divisions,  according  to  this  system,  had 
each  its  peculiar  courts  and  officers.  The  duties  of  the  officers  are 
now  of  course  different,  but  the  names  of  some  of  them  still  remain ; 
thus  we  have  the  shirereeve  or  sheriff,  the  boroughreeve  or  con- 
stable. The  courts,  it  is  supposed,  consisted  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  respective  districts ;  the  superior  ones  being  successively  formed 
out  of  those  immediately  below  them,  and  so  ascending  in  a  regular 
gradation,  from  the  court  of  the  tithing  to  the  wittenagemote  of  the 
nation.  They  possessed  an  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  a  civil  jurisdic- 
tion ;  the  bishop  and  the  earl,  or  ealdorman,  for  instance,  sat  together, 
we  are  told,  in  the  county  court.  The  institution  of  the  jury  was 
not  known  to  them,  at  least  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day ;  but  the 
freeholders  sate  in  the  courts,  and  probably  decided  in  much  the  same 
way  as  a  jury  do  now,  a  practice  which  prevailed  among  the  northern 
nations.  The  courts  which  yet  remain  to  us  of  this  system,  are 
perhaps  that  division  of  the  county  court  known  by  the  name  of  the 
sheriff's  toum,  the  courts  leet  (which  seem  to  have  been  the  courts 
of  the  tithings),  and,  it  may  be,  the  courts  of  the  markets  and  pie 
poudre ;  all  these  are  courts  of  record,  which  the  other  local  courts, 
viz.,  the  county  court,  generally  so  called,  and  the  manorial  courts 
are  not;  a  circumstance  which  would  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  the  former  once  formed  parts  of  the  same  system. 

The  next  system  we  come  to  is  the  feudal;  a  system  too  well 
known  to  need  description  here.  Under  it  this,  the  lord  of  every 
manor  had  his  two  courts,  the  one  for  the  freeholders,  the  other 
for  his  copyholders.    At  these  courts  all  matters  in  dispute  between 
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the  tenants  of  the  manor  were  determined,  the  lord  presiding  as  judge, 
and  the  tenants,  who  were  termed  the  suitors  or  homage,  sitting  as 
jury.  In  many  instances  they  appear  to  have  had  a  criminal  as  well 
as  a  civil  jurisdiction,  but  this  was  not  invariably  the  case :  in 
general  they  had  a  civil  only.  Of  these  courts  the  copyhold  still 
exist  in  numerous  places  ;  the  courts  baron,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  abolition  of  subinfeudation,  which  took  place  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  have  gradually  disappeared,  though  some  few  are  still 
to  be  met  with.  Besides  these  courts  for  the  manors,  there  are  said 
to  have  been  larger  ones  for  the  counties,  and  which  are  the  origin 
of  the  county  courts.  The  King,  abo,  had  hb  court  baron  for  the 
kingdom,  which  was  composed  of  all  such  as  held  their  lands  im- 
mediately of  him ;  to  which  may  be  traced  the  present  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  of  Peers  as  a  court  of  judicature.  Besides  the  House 
of  Lords,  however,  and  the  other  courts  we  have  mentioned,  spread 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  King  had  an  ordinary  court  of  justice 
for  the  nation  at  large^  termed  the  aula  regia,  which  was  composed 
of  the  principal  officers  of  state.  The  Lord  High  Constable  and 
Lord  Mar6schal  presided  in  matters  of  honours  and  of  arms ;  at 
other  times  it  consisted  of  the  Lord  High  Steward,  the  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain,  the  Steward  of  the  Household,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
whose  business  it  was  to  keep  the  King's  seal,  to  examine  all  such 
writs,  grants,  and  letters  as  were  to  pass  under  his  authority,  and  the 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  who  was  principal  adviser  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  revenue.  These  were  again  assisted  by  certain 
persons  learned  in  the  laws,  who  were  termed  the  king's  justiciars, 
or  justices,  and  by  the  greater  barons  of  parliament,  all  of  whom 
had  a  seat  in  the  aula  regia,  and  formed  a  kind  of  court  of 
appeal,  or  rather  advice,  in  matters  of  great  moment  and  difficulty. 
These,  in  their  several  departments,  transacted  the  secular  business, 
both  criminal  and  civil,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  revenue. 
Over  all  presided  one  special  magistrate,  called  the  chief  justiciar, 
or  capiuUis  justiciarius  totius  Aftgl%€ey  who  was  also  the  principal 
minister  of  state,  and  the  second  man  in  the  kingdom.  This  court 
originally  accompanied  the  King's  household  ;  the  inconvenience  of 
which,  in  the  trial  of  common  causes,  gave  rise  to  the  clause  in  the 
Magna  Charta  which  enacts  *<  that  common  pleas  shall  no  longer 
follow  the  King's  person,  but  be  held  in  some  fixed  place."  The 
aula  regia  was  abolished  by  Edward  I.,  who  erected  in  its  stead 
the  three  great  common  law  courts,  still  existing,  viz.,  the  King's 
Bench,  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer.  As  originally 
established,  each  had  its  separate  duties.  The  Common  Pleas 
determined  all  cases  between  private  subjects ;  the  Exchequer  ma- 
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naged  tlie  King's  revenue  ;  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  retained 
all  the  jurisdiction  not  assigned  to  the  other  two,  and  particularly 
the  superintendence  over  the  rest  by  way  of  appeal,  as  well  as  the 
sole  cognisance  of  pleas  of  the  crown.  Pleas,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, are  of  two  kinds ;  pleas  of  the  crown,  which  comprehend 
all  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  wherein  the  King,  on  behalf  of  the 
public,  is  the  plaintiff;  and  common  pleas,  which  include  all  civil 
actions  between  subject  and  subject :  the  former,  then,  were  the 
proper  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  latter  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  At  the  present  day  these  distinctions  have 
been  broken  through,  and  the  three,  in  most  civil  cases,  possess  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction.  Until  very  lately,  indeed,  this  was  effected  by 
a  fiction :  thus,  every  one  bringing  his  action  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer acknowledged  himself  a  debtor  to  the  King ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  in  the  King's  Bench,  every  one  bringing  a  civil  action  was 
obliged  to  charge  the  person  against  whom  he  brought  it  with  some 
offence  against  the  Crown.  Besides  these  several  duties,  the  aula  regia 
seems,  also,  to  have  had  an  equitable  jurisdiction,  which  was  not 
provided  for  in  the  new  courts ;  and  this  it  was  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, first  suggested  the  idea  of  establishing  a  separate  court  of 
equity,  as  was  done  a  few  years  after.  The  existing  courts  of  assize 
and  gaol  delivery  are  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  the 
same  monarch.  Previously  to  his  time,  circuits  were  made  by 
justices  in  eyre,  or  itinere^  who  were  regularly  established,  if  not 
first  appointed,  by  the  Parliament  of  Northampton,  in  1176,  with  a 
delegated  power  from  the  King's  Great  Court,  the  aula  regiat  of 
which  they  were  members.  At  first,  these  justices  made  their  circuits 
round  the  kingdom  once  only  in  seven  years ;  but  afterwards,  by  the 
Magna  Charta,  they  were  required  to  be  sent  into  every  county  once 
a  year.  The  present  assizes,  however,  are  more  immediately  derived 
from  the  statute  of  Westminster  2.,  13  Edward  I.  c.  30.,  which  directs 
certain  persons  to  be  assigned  out  of  the  King's  sworn  justices,  who 
are  to  associate  with  them  two  discreet  knights  of  each  county. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  depends  principally 
on  a  statute  passed  in  the  34th  of  Edward  III.  Before  that  time, 
magistrates  were  little  more  than  officers  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace.  This  statute  first  gave  them  the  power  of  trying 
offences,  and  from  time  to  time  their  jurisdiction  has  been  increased. 
The  times  of  holding  them  are  regulated  and  settled  by  a  statute 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

These  are  the  courts  which  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Common  Law  Courts.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  similarly 
constituted ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  copyhold  courts,  which, 
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mostly,  follow  the  particular  customs  of  their  respective  manors, 
they  adopt  the  same  laws,  and  act  upon  the  same  principles.  The 
courts  we  come  now  to  speak  of  are  of  an  entirely  different 
description,  differently  constituted,  and  professing  different  laws. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  which  vary  considerably  from 
each  other,  as  they  both  do  from  those  ah-eady  mentioned,  —  the 
courts  of  equity  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  courts  of  equity, 
indeed,  were,  perhaps,  rendered  necessary  by  the  hardships  and 
defects  of  the  common  law ;  but,  though  they  temper  its  asperities, 
still  they  profess  to  act  in  its  spirit,  and  to  aid  its  operation.  The 
ecclesiastical  courts,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  considered  as  existing 
rather  in  derogation  of  the  common  law,  than  in  support  of  it. 
Both  were  the  work  of  churchmen ;  and  both,  in  consequence,  were 
founded  on  the  maxims  of  the  civil  law.  Juries  were  omitted ;  an 
innovation  which  would  have  been  more  dangerous,  had  not  their 
jurisdiction  been  merely  civil. 

The  first  idea  of  establishing  a  court  of  equity  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, as  has  been  already  mentioned,  with  a  view  to  the  creation  of 
a  tribunal  for  the  exercise  of  the  old  jurisdiction  of  the  aula  regia  in 
this  respect.  But  there  were  also  other  circumstances  which  made 
such  a  court  necessary.  The  warlike  nature  of  the  feudal  system 
was  ill  adapted  to  a  nation,  by  its  position,  little  exposed  to  an  enemy, 
and  quietly  settling  in  the  habits  of  peace.  The  hardships  of  mili- 
tary tenure  were  accordingly  severely  felt,  and  the  people  were  at 
length  driven  to  devise  various  means  to  evade  it.  They  effected  it 
in  this  way.  The  feudal  tenant  conveyed  his  property,  in  due  form, 
to  two  or  three  persons,  on  whose  honour  he  could  depend,  who  were 
ostensibly,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  owners,  but  who  (it  was 
privately  understood  between  them)  were  to  allow  the  person  who 
had  so  conveyed  his  property  to  them  to  enjoy  and  dispose  of  it  as 
he  pleased.  Whenever  any  of  them  died,  the  property,  according  to 
the  rules  of  law,  went  to  the  survivors;  a  new  trustee  was  then 
appointed  in  the  place  of  the  one  dead,  and  the  others  conveyed  the 
property  jointly  to  him  with  themselves :  thus  a  constant  succession 
was  kept  up.  By  this  means,  no  fines  ever  accrued  to  the  lord  on 
the  admission  of  an  heir ;  a  person  entitled  was  always  in  existence : 
neither  was  there  any  minority ;  and  the  right  of  the  lord  to  enter 
and  take  possession  of  lands  held  of  him  during  a  minority,  when 
in  general  he  committed  every  kind  of  havoc,  was  one  of  the  most 
severely  felt  evils  of  the  feudal  tenures.  Another  advantage  was,  that 
the  person  beneficially  entitled  was  enabled  to  devise  or  alienate  his 
property  at  any  time  he  pleased,  and  that,  too,  without  the  cere- 
monies required  by  law :  he  had  only  to  signify  to  his  trustees  the 
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person  to  whom  he  wished  to  leave  or  transfer  the  property,  and 
thenceforth  they  held  it  in  trust  for  him.  There  existed,  however, 
no  obligation,  beyond  a  moral  one,  on  the  trustee  to.  perform  the 
trust;  if  he  refused,  the  person  who  had  confided  in  him  had  no 
redress.  The  common  law  courts  refused  to  interfere  :  the  law,  they 
said,  required  certain  formalities  to  invest  a  person  in  the  possession 
of  his  property ;  these  had  not  been  complied  with,  and,  however  just 
it  might  be  that  the  person  on  whom  his  friend  had  relied  should 
perform  his  trust,  still  it  rested  solely  between  him  and  his  con- 
science,— they  had  no  power  to  compel  him.  At  length,  the  Chan- 
cellor, who,  being  an  ecclesiastic,  was  more  particularly  concerned 
with  morality,  and  not,  perhaps,  disinclined  to  seize  an  opportunity 
of  aggrandising  his  power  by  creating  a  new  jurisdiction  of  his  own, 
issued  a  writ,  summoning  the  party  who  had  committed  the  breach  of 
good  faith  to  appear  and  answer  before  him  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
It  was  out  of  this  Court,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  all  writs  issued 
with  which  proceedings  commenced  in  the  courts  of  justice ;  and,  in 
those  early  times,  it  frequently  happened  that  the  Chancellor  not 
only  had  to  issue,  but,  in  cases  where  no  precedent  could  be  found,  to 
frame  these  writs  so  as  to  give  that  relief  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  required.  The  subpoena  was  a  forced  exercise  of  this 
power. 

In  after  times  the  court,  as  we  shall  see,  very  much  widened  the 
scope  of  its  jurisdiction ;  but  this  may  be  considered  its  origin.  The 
person  who  first  issued  the  writ  is  said  to  have  been  John  de 
Waltham,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Chancellor  to  Richard  II. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  considerable  opposition  that  this 
new  assumption  of  power  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  established ; 
numerous  petitions  were,  from  time  to  time,  presented  by  the 
Commons  to  have  the  writ  of  subpoena  abolished  as  illegal.  The 
court,  however,  retained  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  Commons  received 
the  polite  refusal,  "  Le  roy  saviserar 

In  consequence  of  this  assumed  jurisdiction,  on  the  part  of 
the  courts  of  equity,  the  strange  anomaly  exists, — that  in  West- 
minster Hall,  within  the  space  of  a  few  yards  only,  different 
persons  are  regarded  as  the  owners  of  the  same  estate.  In  the 
courts  of  equity,  the  cestui  que  trust  is  treated  as  actual  owner ;  in 
the  courts  of  common  law,  the  interest  of  the  trustee  only  is  re- 
cognised. 

In  early  times  the  office  of  Chancellor  was  invariably  held  by 
churchmen;  and  their  decisions  were,  accordingly,  father  founded 
on  their  private  opinion,  than  on  any  fixed  and  settled  principles. 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  the  first  Chancellor,  regularly  educated  as  a 
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lawyer.  After  him,  the  seals  seem  to  have  been  held  by  lawyers  and 
churchmen  indiscriminately.  The  credit  of  forming  our  present 
system  of  equity  jurisprudence,  and  fixing  the  limits  of  the  juris- 
diction, is,  in  general,  ascribed  to  Heneage  Finch,  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, Chancellor  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  In  practice,  however, 
the  decisions  of  Lord  Hardwicke  are  those,  perhaps,  the  most  fre- 
quently referred  to.  In  the  chancellorship  of  Lord  Ellesmere,  in 
1616,  occurred  the  famous  dispute  between  the  courts  of  law  and 
equity,  set  on  foot  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  chief  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  as  to  whether  a  court  of  equity  could  give  relief  after  or 
against  a  judgment  at  law.  The  question  was  submitted  to  the 
King,  who  referred  it  to  his  learned  counsel  for  their  opinion. 
They  decided,  as  is  well  known,  in  favour  of  the  courts  of  equity; 
and  their  power  has  ever  since  been  acknowledged. 

The  courts  next  to  be  mentioned  are  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
In  the  Saxon  times,  as  already  mentioned,  both  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical causes,  were  brought  before  the  same  tribunal.  William, 
however,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  either  from  a  wish  to  conciliate 
the  Church,  or  from  a  fear  that  churchmen  might  engross  the 
whole  authority  in  the  ordinary  courts,  to  the  exclusion  of  laymen, 
separated  the  two.  The  ecclesiastics,  by  his  regulation,  were  allowed 
to  have  exclusive  cognisance  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  Churchy 
or  in  which  its  ministers  were  concerned,  with  the  exception  of 
criminal  cases.  In  the  subsequent  reigns,  and  particularly  under 
the  weak  dominion  of  Stephen,  attempts  were  made  by  the  church- 
men to  extend  their  jurisdiction  to  criminal  matters;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  Council  of  Clarendon,  1164,  that  their  pretensions 
were  put  an  end  to.  The  articles  of  that  council  declared,  among 
other  things,  that  all  clerks  summoned  to  answer  for  a  crime 
should  come  before  the  King*s  justices;  that,  if  convicted,  the 
Church  should  afford  them  no  protection ;  that  ecclesiastics  should 
not  quit  the  realm  without  the  King's  licence  ;  that  all  causes  not 
ecclesiastical  should  be  determined  in  the  King's  courts ;  and  that, 
even  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  no  appeal  should  proceed  beyond  the 
Archbishop's  Court  without  the  King's  assent 

The  Court  of  Admiralty  was  rendered  necessary  as  England  be- 
came a  commercial  nation  :  its  institution  is  ascribed  to  Edward  III. 
Necessarily  involving,  as  it  did,  the  wider  principles  of  jurisprudence 
and  international  law,  it  was  established,  not  improperly,  on  the 
model  of  the  civil  courts,  without  a  jury. 

The  Bankruptcy  Court  and  the  Court  for  the  relief  of  Insolvent 
Pebtors,  are  courts  which,  in  like  manner,  have  been  called  into 
existence  by  the  wants  of  the  nation.     The  former,  indeed,  was  only 
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created  by  an  act  passed  in  the  1st  and  2d  year  of  the  present  King. 
Previously  to  that,  the  ordering  and  disposition  of  bankrupts  was 
vested  in  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  a  certain  number  of  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  him.  The  first  establishment  of  a  court  for  the 
relief  of  insolvent  debtors  appears  to  have  been  by  an  act  passed  in 
the  53d  of  Geo.  III. 

The  laws  of  England  admit  of  the  same  division  as  the  courts : 
thus,  we  have  the  common  law,  the  law  of  equity,  and  the  canon  law. 
The  common  law,  which  is  the  general  custom  of  the  kingdom,  from 
time  immemorial,  is,  properly  speaking,  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
other  laws,  viz.,  the  law  of  equity  and  the  canon  law,  only  prevail  so 
far  as  they  are  permitted  by  the  common  law.  They  have  been 
adopted,  however  by  it  now  so  long,  that  they  have  taken  root 
amongst  us,  and  may  be  said  to  form  part  of  it. 

The  common  law  is  a  piece  of  patchwork,  like  the  courts  them- 
selves, derived  from  laws  and  customs  partly  Saxon,  partly  Norman, 
which  from  time  to  time  have  been  altered  and  modified  by  statute ; 
but  of  its  origin  no  record  remains.  Hence  it  is  called  lex  rum 
scripta  ;  not  as  being  founded  on  the  universal  law  of  reason,  but  as 
not  being  founded  on  any  known  acts  of  the  legislature.  It  rests 
on  the  decisions  of  the  judges,  registered  in  the  different  courts,  and 
preserved  among  their  records.  In  matters  of  consequence  and 
nicety,  these  are  always  referred  to  ;  but  for  ordinary  purposes  reports 
of  the  different  cases,  in  which  any  difiicult  question  arises,  are 
published  from  time  to  time.  These  contain  a  statement  of  the 
facts,  a  short  outline  of  the  arguments  made  use  of  by  counsel,  the 
cases  referred  to,  and  the  grounds  on  which  the  court  made  its 
decision.  In  early  times,  that  is,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  these  reports  were  made  annually,  by 
officers  appointed  by  the  court  specially  for  the  purpose,  being 
then  termed  Year-books.  At  the  present  day,  they  are  the  work 
of  a  private  hand,  generally  a  barrister.  So  voluminous  have  they 
become,  that  an  ordinary  law  library  contains  from  300  to  400 
volumes.  The  common  law  may  be  also,  and  constantly  is,  in  par- 
ticular points,  altered  by  acts  of  parliament,  which  thenceforth  become 
the  law  of  the  land.  It  of  course  prevails  in  the  common  law  courts, 
with  the  exception  of  the  copyhold  courts,  which  possess  peculiar 
customs  of  their  own,  differing,  more  or  less,  from  the  general 
common  law  of  the  kingdom.  Particular  customs  are  also  to  be  met 
with  in  certain  districts,  as  the  law  of  gavelkind  of  Kent,  borough 
English,  &c. ;  but  these,  though  varying  from  the  general  custom, 
are  usually  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  common  law,  since, 
like  it,  they  depend  for  their  authority  on  usage  and  tradition  only. 
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The  courts  of  equity,  in  a  great  measure,  adopt  the  wider  principles 
of  universal  justice ;  hence,  the  distinction  of  law  and  equity.  Like 
the  courts  of  common  law,  however,  they  are  now  chained  down  by 
the  precedents  of  previous  decisions,  of  which  records  are  kept,  and 
reports  made,  in  the  same  way  as  at  common  law.  It  is  only  when 
a  new  point  arises,  that  a  judge  is  left  to  decide  according  to  what 
he  may  himself  think  right ;  and,  even  in  this,  he  must  be  guided  by 
existing  principles  of  equity,  as  established  by  decisions :  this,  indeed, 
is  the  meaning  of  his  oath  to  decide  according  to  law.  But  though 
the  courts  of  equity,  in  many  cases,  go  beyond  the  courts  of  common 
law  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  defects,  yet,  in  general,  they 
profess  to  act  in  the  same  spirit,  and  are  guided  by  similar  principles : 
in  many  cases,  indeed,  they  claim  a  concurrent  jurisdiction,  and 
particularly  where,  from  their  peculiar  construction,  the  matter  can 
be  more  fully  investigated  than  in  a  court  of  law.  The  law  of 
equity,  as  well  as  the  common  law,  has  been  from  time  to  time 
altered  by  statute. 

The  ecclesiastical  laws  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  derived  from 
the  authority  exercised  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  the  different  states 
and  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  decrees  and  canons  of  the  Church 
are  said  to  have  been  adopted  in  England  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century ;  but  the  system  of  laws  at  present  in  force  depends  upon 
the  decretals  and  constitutions  compiled  and  promulgated  under 
the  influence  of  successive  popes  at  various  periods.  In  England, 
the  authority  of  the  canon  law  has  been  at  all  times  much  restricted, 
being  considered,  in  many  points,  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  land, 
or  incompatible  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  common  law. 
So  much  of  it  as  has  been  received,  has  been  gradually  accom- 
modated by  our  lawyers  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  country ; 
and  the  ecclesiastical  laws  may  now  be  described,  in  the  language 
of  our  statutes,  <<  laws  which  the  people  have  taken  at  their  free 
liberty  by  their  own  consent,  to  be  used  among  them,  and  not  as  the 
laws  of  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  or  prelate." 

Present  State  of  the  Courts,  —  We  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  these  several  classes  of  courts,  as  they  at  present  exist. 
The  first  in  order  are  the  Common  Law  Courts,  which,  as  we  have 
already  said,  are  susceptible  of  a  two-fold  division,  viz.,  into  such  as 
have  a  civil,  and  such  as  have  a  criminal,  jurisdiction.  Many  of 
them,  indeed,  have  both;  but  as  the  same  court  differs  materially 
in  its  civil  and  criminal  capacities,  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
consider  them  separately,  taking  the  civil  first. 
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Sect.  II.  — Courts  of  Civil  Jurisdiction. 

1 .  House  of  Lords,  —  The  House  of  Lords  is  a  court  of  record, 
and  the  highest  court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom.  Its  constitution 
has  been  already  described.  It  possesses  at  once  a  civil  and  a  criminal 
jurisdiction :  in  its  latter  capacity  it  will  be  considered  afterwards. 
As  a  civil  court  it  has  an  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  to  rectify  any 
injustice  or  mistake  of  the  law  committed  by  the  courts  below.  To 
this  authority  the  Lords  succeeded,  of  course,  upon  the  dissolution  of 
the  atda  regia  before  mentioned,  for  as  the  barons  were  constituent 
members  of  that  court,  and  the  rest  of  its  jurisdiction  was  dealt  out 
to  other  tribunals,  over  which  the  great  officers  who  accompanied 
those  barons  were  respectively  delegated  to  preside,  it  followed  that 
the  right  of  receiving  appeals,  and  superintending  all  other  jurisdic. 
tions,  still  remained  in  the  residue  of  that  assembly  from  which  every 
other  court  was  derived.  They  are,  therefore,  in  all  cases  the  last  re- 
sort, and  from  their  judgment  there  is  no  appeal.  Every  subordinate 
tribunal  must  conform  to  their  determinations.  The  Lords  sit  in  the 
morning  for  the  hearing  of  causes,  when  it  is  the  constant  practice 
for  some  of  the  law  lords  to  attend,  usually  the  Chancellor,  or,  in  his 
absence,  one  of  the  deputy  speakers.  The  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  of  Lords  over  the  courts  of  common  law  is  only  exercisable, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  upon  writs  of  error.  The  method  of  proceeding 
in  this,  as  well  as  the  other  courts^  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

2.  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  —  This  court  was 
established  by  an  act  passed  in  the  third  and  fourth  of  his  present 
Majesty,  which  provides  that  the  President  for  the  time  being  of  his 
Majesty's  Privy  Council,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  time  being,  and  such  of  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  Privy 
Council  as  shall  from  time  to  time  hold  any  of  the  offices  following, 

—  viz.  the  office  of  Lord  Keeper  or  First  Lord  Commissioner  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  Lord  Chief  Justice  or  Judge  of  the 
King's  Bench,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Vice- Chancellor  of  England, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Lord 
Chief  Baron  or  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Judge  of  the 
Prerogative  Court  of  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy, 

—  and  also  all  persons,  members  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  who 
shall  have  been  President  thereof,  or  held  the  office  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain,  or  shall  have  held  any  of  the  above  men- 
tioned offices,  shall  form  a  committee  of  his  Majesty's  said  Privy 
Council,  and  shall  be  styled  *'  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
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Council ;"  reserving,  nevertheless,  power  to  his  Majesty  to  appoint 
any  two  other  persons,  being  Privy  Councillors,  to  be  members  of 
the  said  committee.  The  court  thus  formed  possesses  the  same 
judicial  powers  and  authorities  as  the  Privy  Council  previously  did, 
with  an  increased  jurisdiction;  it  is  also  a  court  of  record.  The 
matters  which  come  before  this  court  may  be  shortly  stated  as 
follow: — appeals  in  marine  causes,  and  from  the  Admiralty  Courts  in 
causes  of  prize ;  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  various  courts  of 
judicature  in  India  and  the  Colonies ;  matters  of  appeal  and  petition 
to  his  Majesty,  which  previously  used  to  be  heard  before  a  com- 
ioaittee  of  the  Privy  Council  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  together  with 
the  consideration  of  all  matters  whatsoever  which  his  Majesty  shall 
deem  it  fit  to  refer  to  them.  No  matter,  however,  is  to  be  heard 
except  in  the  presence  of  four  members.  The  committee  is  expressly 
empowered  to  examine  witnesses  viva  voce,  or  on  written  interroga- 
tories, as  they  may  think  fit ;  and  the  necessary  powers  are  given 
for  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the  production  of 
deeds  and  papers.  The  court  may  also,  if  it  think  fit,  direct  a  cause 
to  be  reheard  in  the  court  below,  or  a  feigned  issue  to  be  tried  upon 
any  matter  of  fact  in  the  common  law  courts.  It  may  also  refer  any 
question  to  its  registrar  to  investigate,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Court  of  Chancery  does  to  one  of  its  masters.  The  method  of 
proceeding  in  this  court  is  by  a  petition  addressed  to  the  King  in 
Council. 

3.  TTie  Exchequer  Chamber.  —  The  next  court  in  point  of  dignity 
is  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  which  is  also  a  court  of  record ;  it  has 
an  appellate,  but  no  original  jurisdiction.  As  originally  constituted, 
it  consisted  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Treasurer,  taking  unto 
them  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas;  and  the 
court  so  constituted  still  exists  for  some  purposes.  But  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber^  as  an  ordinary  court  of  appeal,  has  been  new- 
modelled  by  a  late  act  of  the  present  King ;  by  which  it  has  now  an 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  all  the  three  courts  at  Westminster :  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  King's  Bench  over  the  other  two  having 
been  suppressed,  and  transferred  to  it  As  now  constituted,  the 
court,  in  cases  of  appeal  from  the  King's  Bench,  consists  of  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  and 
in  cases  of  appeal  from  the  Exchequer  or  the  Common  Pleas,  of  the 
Judges  of  the  other  two,  or  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
Judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  as  the  case  may  be. 

4.  King*8  Bench^  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  —  These  are 
all  courts  of  record.  The  highest  of  the  three,  in  point  of  rank, 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  was,  as  already  mentioned,  a  continuation 
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of  the  aula  regia.  In  former  times,  the  King  sate  in  it  in  person,^ 
and,  if  required,  it  would,  even  now,  be  obliged  to  attend  his  court ; 
for  centuries,  however,  it  has  been  stationary  with  the  other  two. 
The  King,  though  he  may  have  a  right  to  be  present,  can  no  longer^ 
whatever  he  might  have  done  formerly,  interfere  in  the  proceedings. 
James  I.  is  said  to  have  made  the  attempt,  but  was  told  by  the 
judges  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  deliver  an  opinion.  The  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  ranks  next  to  the  King*s  Bench :  it  was,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  originally  confined  to  pleas  between  subject  and  subject^ 
though  it  now  differs  little  from  the  others.  An  express  provision 
of  the  Magna  Charta  made  it  stationary  at  Westminster.  The 
Court  of  Exchequer  derives  its  name  from  the  chequered  cloth  which 
covers  the  table  ;  originally  it  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  King's  revenue,  but  it  long  since  became  an  ordinary 
court  of  justice. 

In  their  constitution  these  three  courts  very  much  resemble  each 
other.  In  each  there  are  five  judges,  viz.  a  chief  and  four  puisne 
judges — in  the  Exchequer  styled  barons — with,  in  certain  cases, 
a  jury,  and  sundry  inferior  officers,  to  conduct  the  formal  part  of 
the  business. 

The  judges  are  selected  from  the  barristers,  and  must  be  of  the 
degree  of  serjeant  previously  to  their  elevation  to  the  bench.  They 
receive  their  appointment  from  the  King  ;  but  when  once  appointed, 
are  altogether  independent  of  him,  being  then  removable  only  by  an 
address  from  both  houses  of  parliament ;  their  commission  not  being 
made  out  now  as  formerly,  durante  bene  piacitOy  but  quam  diu  se  bene 
gesserint ;  and  their  salaries  fixed  and  ascertained.  This  was  effected 
by  a  statute  passed  in  the  12th  and  ISth  of  William  III.,  which 
was  further  confirmed  by  the  1st  of  George  III.,  when  his  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  declare  ^*  that  he  looked  upon  the  independence  and 
uprightness  of  the  judges  as  essential  to  the  impartial  administration 
of  justice ;  as  one  of  the  best  securities  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
his  subjects ;  and  as  most  conducive  to  the  honour  of  the  crown." 
By  the  latter  statute  it  was  also  enacted,  that  the  commissions  of  the 
judges  should  continue  notwithstanding  the  demise  of  the  crown. 
Any  complaint  against  the  judges  for  misconduct  must  be  preferred 
to  parliament;  no  ordinary  tribunal  can  take  notice  of  it.  The 
salaries  of  the  judges  are  fixed  by  different  acts  of  parliament. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas 
have  each  8,000/.  a  year;  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer 7,000/.  a  year.  The  salaries  of  the  puisne  judges  vary 
from  5,000/.  to  5,500/.  Some  of  them  are  allowed  to  take  fees  in 
addition  ;  others  not.    The  fees,  however,  are  of  very  small  amount. 
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not  exceeding  some  30^  or  WL     The  annual  expense  of  the  circuits 
averages  600/. 

The  business  of  the  judges  is  not,  by  any  means,  confined  to 
their  attendance  upon  their  respective  courts  at  Westminster. 
During  vacation  fourteen  of  them  travel  on  the  circuits^  the  other 
remaining  in  the  metropolis  to  transact  any  casual  business.  Besides 
this,  during  term,  a  puisne  judge  attends  every  day  from  three 
to  five  at  the  chambers  in  Seijeants'  Inn.  Two  judges  have  to 
attend  the  New  Criminal  Court,  as  well  as  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions ; 
and  two  must  also  attend  on  private  bills,  from  twenty  to  thirty  of 
which  are  usually  referred  to  them  in  the  course  of  a  session.  To 
which  may  be  added  their  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
on  special  commissions.  The  chiefs,  moreover,  are  required  occa- 
sionally to  sit  in  the  Privy  Council;  and  the  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  has  to  sit  in  the  equity  side  of  the  Exchequer.  When 
to  these  various  and  onerous  duties  are  added  the  time  necessarily 
consumed  in  investigating  cases,  preparing  judgments,  arranging 
minutes,  &C.,  the  reader,  we  think,  will  agree  with  us  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  office  of  a  judge  is  by  no  means  a  sinecure.  In 
the  common  law  courts,  the  judicial  power  is  not  vested  exclusively 
in  the  judges ;  whenever  the  truth  of  any  fact  is  in  issue,  it  must  be 
decided  by  a  jury. 

Juries.  —  Juries  are  of  two  kinds,  grand  and  petit.  The  grand 
jury  is  confined  exclusively  to  criminal  courts,  and  will  be  considered 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  them.  The  jury  we  are  now  to  consider 
is  the  petit ;  which  belongs  to  all  the  common  law  courts,  whether 
criminal  or  civil ;  though  in  the  latter  it  is  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  the  common  jury,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  special.  It 
consists  of  twelve  good  and  lawful  men,  who  must  be  taken  from 
the  body  of  the  county  in  which  the  cause  of  action,  or  the  venttCy 
as  it  is  termed,  is  laid. 

With  the  exceptions  hereafter  specified,  the  following  persons  are  now  qualified 
to  serve  on  juries  for  the  trial  of  all  issues,  civil  and  criminal,  in  the  King's  courts 
at  Westminster,  and  at  the  assizes,  and  on  grand  and  petty  juries  in  the  courts  and 
sessions  of  the  peace  in  the  county,  riding,  or  division,  where  they  respectively 
reside. 

I.  Every  man  between  the  age  of  21  and  60  years  residing  in  England,  having, 
in  his  own  name,  or  in  trust,  10/.  per  annum,  of  clear  yearly  income,  arising  firom 
lands  and  tenements,  whether  freehold,  copyhold,  customary  tenure,  or  ancient 
demesne,  or  rents  issuing  thereout  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  either  for  his  own  or  other 
person's  life,  or  such  income  or  rents  jointly  issuing,  amounting  together  to  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  102. 

S.  Every  man  having  SOf.  a  year  clear  firom  lands  or  tenements  held  by  lease  for 
$1  years  or  upwards  or  for  any  term  determinable  on  any  life  or  lives. 
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S.  Householden  assessed  to  the  poor  rate,  or  to  the  inhabited  house  duty,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  on  a  value  of  302. ;  in  any  other  county,  20^ 

Lastly,  Persons  occupying  any  house  containing  not  less  than  15  windows. 

Persons  residing  in  Wales  are  eligible  to  serve  on  juries  who  are  qualified  to  the 
extent  of  three-fifths  of  any  of  the  foregoing  qualifications. 

The  following  persons  are  exempt  from  serving  on  all  juries  and  inquests  what- 
ever :  —  Peers,  judges,  counsellors,  attorneys,  proctors,  coroners,  gaolers  and  keepers 
of  houses  of  correction ;  clergymen  in  holy  orders ;  Roman  Catholic  priests,  having 
taken  the  oath  required  by  law ;  dissenting  ministers,  whose  places  of  worship  are 
registered,  and  who  follow  no  secular  occupation,  except  that  of  schoolmaster ; 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  on  full  pay ;  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries 
duly  licensed  and  actually  practising ;  servants  of  the  Royal  household ;  pnota 
licensed,  and  masters  in  the  buoy  or  light  service ;  officers  in  the  customs  and  excise ; 
officers  of  courts  of  justice  actually  exercising  the  duties  of  their  offices ;  sheriflPli 
officers,  high  constables,  and  parish  clerks.  It  was  also  determined,  in  the  session 
of  1826,  that  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  privileged  from  serving  on 
juries  while  attending  their  duties  in  parliament. 

No  man,  not  being  a  natural  bom  subject,  is  qualified  to  serve  on  juries  or  inquests^ 
except  on  the  trial  of  aliens ;  nor  any  person  convicted  of  any  infamous  crime,  unless 
he  have  obtained  a  free  pardon ;  nor  any  man  under  sentence  of  outlawry  or  ex« 
communication. 

No  justice  shall  serve  on  any  jury  at  the  sessions  for  the  jurisdiction  of  which  he 
is  a  justice. 

After  serving  and  obtaining  the  sheriff's  certificate,  persons  are  free  from  again 
serving  on  juries  for  certain  periods ;  in  the  counties  palatine,  or  the  principality  of 
Wales,  or  in  Hereford,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  or  Rutland,  for  1  year ;  in  the 
county  of  York,  for  4  years ;  in  any  other  county,  except  Middlesex,  2  years. 

Sheriflfs  are  required  to  r^pster  the  service  of  jurors  at  the  assises,  and  to  give 
certificates  of  service  on  payment  of  It. ;  but  this  regulation  does  not  extend  to 
grand  or  special  jurymen. 

No  one  is  qualified  to  serve  on  a  sheriff's  or  coroner's  inquest,  upon  a  writ  of 
inquiry,  who  is  not  qualified  to  serve  on  a  niti  priuM  jury :  but  this  does  not  extend 
to  inquests  taken  ex  officio  j  nor  to  any  city,  borough,  liberty,  or  town  corporate,  in 
which  the  usual  custom  of  the  place  must  be  observed. 

The  method  of  summoning  a  jury  is  as  follows :  —  In  the  first  week  of  August 
in  every  year,  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  nding,  or  whatever  the  district 
may  be,  issues  his  warrant  to  the  high  constables  of  the  different  hundreds,  or  other 
subdivisions,  directing  them,  in  like  manner,  to  issue  their  precepts  to  the  church- 
wardens and  overseers  of  the  different  parishes,  requiring  them  to  make  out,  before 
the  first  week  of  the  September  following,  lists  of  all  such  persons  within  their 
respective  parishes  as  are  qualified  and  liable  to  serve.  These  lists,  when  made  out, 
are  fixed  on  the  church  door  the  3  first  Sundays  in  September,  and  copies  are  kept 
by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers,  for  inspection.  The  lists  are  then  revised  by 
the  magistrates  at  a  petit  seMions,  held  for  the  purpose^  when  objections  may  be 
made  by  any  person  who  thinks  himself  improperly  inserted ;  after  which  they  are 
transmitted  to  the  high  constable,  who  gives  them  in  at  the  next  general  quarter 
sessions  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  to  be  by  him  placed  among  the  records.  A  copjf 
however,  is  first  made  out  in  a  book,  which  is  called  the  jurors'  book,  and  delivered 
to  the  sheriff  Out  of  thia  book  the  sheriff  copies  into  another  list,  which  is  termed 
the  special  jury  list,  the  names  of  all  such  as  ara  described  as  esquires,  or  as  persona 
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of  higher  degree,  or  as  bankers  and  merchants.  The  book  and  the  list  so  made 
out,  come  into  use  on  the  1st  of  January  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  from  them  the 
sheriff  selects  his  juries  for  the  different  courts,  as  occasion  requires :  from  the 
former  the  common,  and  from  the  latter  the  special  juries. 

When  a  jury  is  required,  writs  issue  to  the  sheriff  directing  him  to  summon  one ; 
these  writs  are  termed  the  venire  and  diitringtUf  and  take  their  name  from  the  words 
with  which  they  respectively  commence,  the  former  beginning  venire  faciat  jura-" 
torts,  the  latter  disirinpcu  corpora.  The  venire  merely  commands  the  sheriff  that 
he  cause  to  come  before  the  King  at  Westminster,  on  a  certain  day,  which  is  always 
a  day  previous  to  the  intended  trial  of  the  cause,  12  good  and  lawful  men,  &c.  to 
make  a  jury  of  the  country  between  the  parties.  The  dittringcUf  which  issues  on 
default  being  made  to  the  venire,  directs  the  sheriff  to  distrain  the  jurors  by  their 
lands  and  goods,  so  that  he  may  have  their  bodies  before  the  King  at  Westminster 
on  another  fixed  day.  In  practice,  a  default  is  always  supposed  to  be  made  to  the 
first,  and  both  writs  are  sued  out  together.  Upon  their  being  delivered  to  the 
sheriff,  if  the  jury  required  be  a  common  jury,  he  takes  the  names  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  jurors  from  his  general  list,  and  writes  them  on  oblong  pieces  of 
parchment,  which  are  termed  the  panels,  and  which  he  affixes  to  the  writs  to  be 
returned  with  them.  The  number  regularly  returned,  when  the  writ  contains  no 
particular  direction,  must  not  be  less  than  48,  nor  more  than  72.  A  judge  of 
assise  may,  however,  direct  any  greater  number  to  be  returned,  provided  it  does  not 
exceed  144;  such  jury  to  be  divided  into  two  sets,  one  to  attend  one  half  of  the 
assizes,  the  second  the  other.  He  may,  also,  direct  the  same  panel  to  be  used  for 
the  trial  of  the  civil  and  criminal  causes. 

Immediately  on  returning  the  writs,  the  sheriff  issues  his  summons  to  the  jurors, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  a  summons  ten  days  previous  to  the  time  of  their  attend- 
ance. They  must  then  appear  at  the  place  of  trial,  pursuant  to  their  summons :  if 
they  do  not,  they  may  be  fined.  This  is  the  jury  process  when  the  trial  is  to  be 
at  bar ;  that  is,  in  any  of  the  3  courts  themselves,  which  is  only  allowed  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter.  It  is  the  same,  however,  when  the 
trial  is  intended  to  be  at  nisi  print,  except  that  the  ditiringat,  in  this  case,  appoints 
a  day  for  a  return  of  the  jury  in  the  ensuing  term,  ni»i  priut — unless  before  that 
time  the  judges  of  assize  should  come  to  the  place  intended  for  trial  (which,  of 
course,  is  always  the  case) ;  in  which  event,  the  sheriff  is  to  have  them  there  instead. 
At  the  trial,  the  names  of  the  jurors  are  written  on  separate  pieces  of  card  or  parch- 
ment, and  put  into  a  box,  out  of  which  they  are  drawn  one  by  one,  when  either 
party  is  at  liberty  to  object.  As  soon  as  12  unobjectionable  names  are  drawn,  they 
are  called  over;  and  if  they  appear  are  sworn,  and  the  trial  proceeds.  If  it  so 
happen  that  a  sufficient  number  of  jurors  do  not  appear,  or,  if  after  challenge  1 2 
unobjectionable  ones  do  not  remain,  the  judges,  upon  the  request  of  either  party, 
may  order  the  sheriff  to  return  any  of  the  parties  present  of  the  same  county,  and 
simihurly  qualified,  to  make  up  the  number.  The  jurors  so  called  are  termed  tales- 
men.    This  is  the  method  of  summoning  a  common  jury. 

The  court  may,  on  the  application  of  either  party,  order  a  special  jury  to  be 
returned.'  In  trials  at  the  bar,  which  are  never  permitted,  except  in  questions  of 
importance,  the  application  for  the  trial  includes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an  appli- 
cation for  a  special  jury.  The  method  of  selecting  a  special  jury  differs  in  some 
respects  from  that  of  choosing  a  common  jury.  When  a  special  jury  is  required,  a 
time  is  appointed,  previous  to  the  trial,  for  both  parties  to  attend  the  under-sherifi^ 
when  he  copies  from  his  special  jury  Ust  the  names  of  such  as  appear  there,  on 
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separate  pieces  of  parchment,  and  puts  them  into  a  box,  from  which  thej  are  drawn 
one  by  onci  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  a  common  jury :  each  party  being 
at  liberty  to  make  objections.  If  any  be  objected  to,  and  the  objection  be  valid* 
that  name  is  passed  over  and  another  is  drawn,  and  so  on  until  the  number  of  48 
u  completed.  If  48  names  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  special  jurors'  list,  the 
officer  shall  fairly  and  indifferently  uke  such  a  number  of  names  from  the  common 
jurors*  list  as  will  make  up  that  number  ;  the  officer  then  furnishes  each  party  with 
a  list  of  the  names,  places  of  abode,  and  additions  of  the  jurors,  and  the  parties 
meet  again  by  appointment  on  a  subsequent  day,  and  respectively  strike  off  IS. 
The  remaining  24  are  then  returned  upon  the  panel ;  if  any  of  these  are  absent  on 
the  trial,  the  talesmen,  to  complete  the  number,  must  be  taken  from  the  common 
jury  panel.  The  same  special  jury  may  try  any  number  of  causes ;  but  the  court 
may,  on  application  from  any  man  who  has  served,  discharge  him  from  serving  upon 
any  other  special  jury  during  the  same  assize.  The  allowance  nude  to  fecial  jurors 
is  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge :  it  must  not,  however,  exceed  1  guinea,  except 
when  a  view  is  given.  Special  jurymen  are  entitled  to  3  days*  notice  previous  to 
their  appearance. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  advisable  that  the  jury  should  view  the  premises  in 
question ;  in  such  a  case,  a  judge  orders  in  the  dittringat  that  the  sheriff  have  6  jurors 
(who  must  be  previously  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  or  in  case  the  parties  cannot 
agree,  be  nominated  by  the  sheriC)  at  the  place  in  question,  a  convenient  time 
before  the  trial,  in  order  to  inspect  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  shown  them  by  persons 
acquainted  with  the  locality.  The  sheriff,  in  his  return  to  the  di$tringcUf  must 
mention  the  jurors  to  whom  the  view  has  been  given,  and  they  must  be  of  the  jury 
at  the  trial. 

The  officers  in  the  above-mentioned  courts  consist  of  a  variety  of  derks;  as  the 
Clerk  of  the  Conunon  Bails,  the  Clerks  of  the  Crown  Office,  the  Clerks  in  Court, 
and  many  others ;  who  attend  to  the  details  of  the  business,  and  the  formal  parts 
of  the  proceedings,  as  drawing  out  the  various  writs,  &c  It  will,  however,  be 
enough  to  notice  them  incidentally  when  describing  the  routine  of  business. 

Jurisdiction.  —  The  jurisdiction  of  the  three  last-mentioned  courts^ 
as  courts  of  civil  jurisdiction,  is  now  nearly  similar.  The  superior 
jurisdiction  which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  once  possessed,  as  a 
court  of  appeal  over  the  other  two,  has,  as  already  mentioned, 
been  put  an  end  to.  It  still  retains  it,  however,  over  all  the  other 
inferior  courts  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  the  courts  of 
London,  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  a  few  other  places.  An  appeal 
from  a  judgment  given  in  a  county  palatine  lies  to  the  Kings 
Bench.  It  also  exercises  a  controlling  authority  over  all  civil  cor- 
porations, commanding  magistrates  and  others,  by  its  mandamuSf 
to  do  what  their  duty  requires,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  specific 
remedy.  It  takes  cognisance  both  of  civil  and  criminal  causes ;  the 
former  in  what  is  termed  the  plea  side,  the  latter  the  crown  side  of 
the  court.  An  appeal  from  a  judgment  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  King  is  not  a  party,  or  where  it  is  from  a  judgment 
given  on  an  appeal  from  any  of  the  inferior  courts,  lies  now  to  the 
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Barons  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  and  thence  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In  cases 
in  which  the  King  is  a  party,  or  where  the  judgment  given  in  the 
King's  Bench  is  upon  an  appeal  from  an  inferior  court,  an  appeal 
Kes  as  formerly,  immediately  to  the  House  of  Lords.  An  appeal 
from  a  judgment  in  the  Common  Pleas  lies  to  the  Judges  of  the 
King's  Bench  and  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer.  In  cases  in  which 
the  King  is  not  a  party,  an  appeal  from  the  Exchequer  lies  to  the 
Judges  of  the  King*s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  and  thence  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  If  the  King  be  a  party,  the  appeal  lies  to  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Treasurer, 
calling  to  their  assistance  the  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas,  or  some  of  them. 

These  three  courts  sit  at  Westminster,  for  transacting  business, 
every  day  during  term.  The  terms  are  four  in  number;  and  were 
framed  by  our  ancestors,  partly  as  marking  the  periods  of  the  year 
when  secular  business  might  be  transacted  without  interfering  with 
religious  duties,  and  partly,  perhaps,  with  a  view  of  avoiding  the  times 
when  the  people  might  be  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  the  harvest  and 
other  coimtry  matters.  They  depended,  consequently,  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  feasts,  and  with  them  were  movable.  By  a  late  act, 
however,  they  have  been  fixed  as  follows :  — 

Hilary  Term  begins  January     11th,  ends  January     31st. 

Easter  Term  —     April  15th,    —    May  8th. 

Trinity  Term  —     May  22d,     —    June  12th. 

Michaelmas  Term      —     November   2d,     —  November  25th. 

But  though  the  number  of  judges  in  each  of  these  courts  be  five, 
not  more  than  four  ever  sit  at  one  time  on  the  bench.  The  fifth  sits 
apart  in  the  Bail  Court  or  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
such  business  as,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  practice,  a  single  judge 
may  transact. 

The  business  in  the  Bail  Court,  it  should  be  observed,  arises  only 
out  of  business  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  a  judge  of  that  court 
alone  can  preside  there.  The  business  consists  in  approving  and 
discharging  bail,  and  hearing  and  deciding  upon  matters  on  motion 
(particularly  in  cases  of  practice),  and  making  rules  and  orders  in 
causes  and  business  depending  in  court. 

The  business  done  at  Chambers  consists  in  making  orders  in 
matters  that  arise  during  the  progress  of  a  suit  Any  eight  of  the 
judges,  including  the  three  chiefs,  are  empowered  to  make  rules 
and  orders,  from  time  to  time,  for  altering  and  regulating  the  mode 
of  proceedings  in  the  three  courts  ;  and  no  orders,  except  such  as  are 
•o  made,  are  to  be  observed. 
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Courts  of  Assize  and  Nisi  Prius,  —  These  courts,  as  well  as  those 
already  mentioned,  are  courts  of  record ;  they  are  held  in  every 
county  town  twice,  and  in  the  central  parts  of  England  thrice, 
every  year,  before  commissioners  appointed  by  the  King  for  the 
purpose.  Their  institution,  as  previously  mentioned,  is  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Edward  III.,  when  England  was  divided  into  circuits. 
The  number  of  the  circuits  has  varied  from  time  to  time.  At 
present  they  are  seven  in  number ;  the  county  of  Chester  and 
Wales,  which  formerly  had  courts  of  their  own,  having  been  lately 
added.  The  commissioners  appointed  to  travel  the  circuit  always 
consist  of  fourteen  of  the  Judges  at  Westminster;  the  fifteenth 
remaining  in  town.  They  determine  their  respective  circuits  among 
themselves,  two  travelling  on  each.  Formerly  no  judge  could  travel 
the  circuit  which  included  the  county  where  he  was  born,  but  this  is 
not  now  the  case.  The  commissions  under  which  they  derive  their 
authority  are  made  out  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time  being, 
under  the  great  seal,  in  pursuance  of  a  royal  warrant  directed  to  him 
for  that  purpose.  They  are  five  in  number.  1st,  a  commission  of 
the  peace  ;  2d,  of  oyer  and  terminer  ;  3d,  of  gaol  delivery ;  ^th, 
of  assize ;  and  5th,  of  nisi  prius.  With  the  three  first  we  have,  at 
present,  nothing  to  do,  being  merely  criminal.  Of  the  two  latter, 
the  commission  of  nisi  prius  is  practically  of  most  importance; 
the  origin  of  the  term  has  already  been  explained  in  speaking  of 
a  jury :  it  authorises  the  commissioners  to  try  by  jury  all  causes, 
issuing  out  of  the  courts  of  Westminster,  which  are  in  a  state  to  be 
heard.  The  commission  of  assize  refers  to  a  species  of  action  rarely, 
if  ever,  brought  at  the  present  day.  A  number  of  barristers,  greater 
or  less  in  proportion  to  the  business  of  the  circuit,  usually  accompany 
the  judges,  and  plead  in  these  courts,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  courts  at  Westminster.  One  or  two  of  the  seniors,  indeed, 
are  usually  joined  in  the  commission,  although  they  seldom  act, 
unless  there  happen  to  be  a  great  press  of  business.  The  judicial 
power  in  these  courts,  as  well  as  in  those  last  mentioned,  is  divided 
between  the  judge  and  jury.  The  method  of  summoning  the 
latter  has  been  already  described ;  in  fact,  the  same  jury  would 
have  to  attend  at  Westminster,  if  the  commissioners  were  not  to 
make  their  circuits  previously.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sheriffs  of  the 
different  counties,  to  whom  notice  is  always  given  beforehand,  to 
proclaim  the  assizes,  summon  the  juries,  and  all  other  parties  whose 
attendance  is  required.  The  sheriffs  also  themselves  personally 
attend  during  their  continuance. 

The  two  judges  sit  in  different  courts ;  one  for  the  trial  of  criminal 
offences,  and  the  other  of  causes,  or  at  nisi  priusy  as  it  is  termed. 
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The  following  computation  of  the  business  and  time  occupied  on 
the  different  circuits  is  given  by  the  Common  Law  Commissioners, 
in  their  report  on  the  state  of  the  courts  of  justice. 


Circuits. 

Days  of  Absence  of  Judges 
from  London. 

Average  Number  of  Days 
actually  taken  up  by  Business. 

Average 

Number  of 

Causes. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

spring. 

Summer. 

Northern  - 
Oxford 
Midland     - 
Norfolk       -       - 
Western      - 
Home 

44 
46 
35 
36 
36 
32 

50 
52 
27 
33 
40 
31 

31 
28 
23 
19 
23 
22 

34 
26 
18 
14 
26 
21 

441 
164 
103 
53 
161 
118 

The  average  time  consumed  on  the  Welsh  circuit  is  less,  perhaps, 
than  on  any  of  the  others. 

On  the  Welsh  circuit,  the  two  judges  sit  together  at  Chester,  and 
then  separate,  the  one  taking  South,  the  other  North  Wales. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  nature  of  the  nisi  prius  sittings,  that  they 
could  not  be  had  in  the  same  county,  in  which  the  court  from  which 
the  cause  issued  was  sitting.  Accordingly,  the  trial  of  all  issues, 
joined  in  Middlesex,  was  anciently  at  Westminster,  and  used  to  be 
had  before  the  whole  court,  and  in  term  time.  But  the  inter- 
ruption thence  arising  was  such,  that  an  act  was  passed  in  the 
18th  of  Elizabeth,  empowering  the  chiefs  of  the  three  courts,  or,  in 
their  absence,  any  two  of  the  judges  or  barons  of  their  respective 
courts,  to  sit  in  term,  or  within  four  days  after  it,  in  Westminster,  as 
justices  of  nisi  prius  for  Middlesex,  for  the  trial  of  such  issues  as 
ought,  in  the  ordinary  course,  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  that  county. 
This  has  been  since  slightly  altered  by  subsequent  statutes,  and 
these  sittings  are  now  held  once  a  week  during  term,  and  for  several 
days  after ;  that  is,  after  Hilary,  Trinity,  and  Michaelmas  terms, 
24  days,  and  after  Easter  6  days.  By  the  1st  Will.  4.  c.  74.  s.  34., 
any  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster,  to  what- 
ever court  he  may  belong,  is  authorised  to  sit  in  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex, for  the  trial  of  issues  arising  in  any  of  such  courts.  The  nisi 
prius  sittings  for  Middlesex  are  held  at  Westminster ;  for  the  City 
of  London,  at  Guildhall. 

These  courts,  viz.  the  three  courts  at  Westminster,  and  the  courts 
of  assize  and  nisi  prius  in  the  country,  with  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  as  courts  of  appeal,  are,  prac- 
tically speaking,  the  common  law  courts,  in  which  civil  justice  is  in 
this  country  administered.  The  remaining  courts  of  this  class  are 
comparatively  unimportant,  and  need  be  very  shortly  noticed. 

Caunfy  Courts.  —  The  county  court,  generally  so  termed,  is  a 
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court  incident  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff.  It  is  not  a  court 
of  record,  except  for  the  purposes  hereafter  mentioned,  but  may  hold 
pleas  of  debt  or  damages  under  the  value  of  ^O*.  The  county  court 
may  also  hold  pleas  of  many  real  actions  ;  and,  by  virtue  of  a  special 
writ,  called  a  justiciesy  which  is  a  writ  empowering  the  sheriff  to  do 
the  same  justice  in  his  county  court  as  might  otherwise  be  had  at 
Westminster,  this  court  has  cognisance  of  all  personal  actions  to 
any  amount.  The  freeholders  of  the  county  are  the  real  judges  in 
this  court,  and  the  sheriff  but  the  presiding  officer.  Proceedings 
are  removable  from  it  into  the  King's  superior  courts,  by  a  writ, 
termed  a  writ  of  pone  or  recordari.  After  judgment  has  been 
given,  a  writ  of  false  judgment  lies  to  the  courts  at  Westminster  to 
hear  and  review  the  cause  ;  and,  therefore,  in  some  of  these  writs 
the  first  direction  given  is  to  cause  the  plaint  to  be  recorded.  A 
new  court  has  also  been  created  by  an  act  passed  in  the  3d  and  4th  of 
the  present  King,  termed  the  Sheriff's  Court,  to  which  the  judges  of 
the  courts  at  Westminster  are  empowered  to  refer  any  cause  depend- 
ing before  them,  where  the  sum  does  not  exceed  20/.,  and  the  case 
involves  no  points  of  law.  The  reference,  however,  must  be  to  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  action  was  brought,  who  summons 
a  jury  for  the  purpose. 

The  Hundred  Courts,  Courts  Baron,  and  Copyhold  Courts.  — 
TJiese  three  courts  are  so  nearly  allied  to  one  another,  that  they 
may  be  conveniently  described  together.  The  Courts  Baron  and 
Copyhold  Courts  are  held  by  lords  of  manors  for  their  tenants.  All 
the  freeholders  meet  at  the  one,  and  the  copyholders  at  the  other. 
The  steward  of  the  manor  presides  as  judge.  Courts  Baron 
were  formerly  held  every  three  weeks,  and  their  most  important 
business  was  to  determine  controversies  relating  to  lands  within  the 
manor.  They  may  hold  pleas  of  personal  and  other  actions,  when  the 
debt  or  damages  do  not  amount  to  405.  The  Hundred  Court  is  nothing 
more  than  a  larger  Court  Baron,  being  held  for  the  inhabitants  of 
a  particular  hundred  instead  of  a  manor.  The  free  suitors  are  here 
also  the  judges,  and  the  steward  the  registrar.  All  of  them  however 
may,  as  courts  of  justice,  be  regarded  at  this  day  as  obsolete.  The 
Courts  Baron  and  Copyhold  Courts  are  now  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
confined  to  the  transfer  of  property,  and  other  matters  connected 
with  tenure.     None  of  them  are  courts  of  record. 

Courts  of  the  Market  or  Pie  Poudre,  —  The  only  court  remaining 
to  be  mentioned  is  the  Court  of  the  Market  or  Pie  Poudre,  so  callec^ 
it  is  said,  from  the  dusty  feet  of  the  suitors;  or,  according  to  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  because  justice  is  done  there  as  speedily  as  dust  can 
fall  from  the  foot.     This  court  is  a  court  of  record,  incident  to  every 
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fair  or  market,  of  which  the  steward  of  him  who  owns  or  has  the 
toll  of  the  market  is  the  judge,  and  its  jurisdiction  extends  to  ad- 
minister justice  for  all  commercial  injuries  done  in  that  very  fair  or 
market,  and  not  in  any  preceding  one ;  so  that  the  injury  must  be 
done,  complained  of,  heard,  and  determined,  within  the  compass  of 
one  and  the  same  day,  unless  the  fair  continue  longer. 

Sect.  III.  —  Procedure  in  Courts. 

Method  of  proceeding  in  an  Action,  —  The  form  of  proceeding  at 
law  in  civil  cases  is  said  to  be  by  action,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
proceeding  in  criminal  cases  which  is  termed  indictment.  Actions 
are  of  three  kinds:  —  1.  Real;  2.  Personal;  and,  3.  Mixed.  The 
first  of  these  concerns  real  —  that  is,  landed  property ;  and  now  only 
exists  in  a  few  instances.  The  second  may  again  be  divided  into 
two  kinds;  the  first  relating  to  claims  of  debt,  personal  duty,  or 
damage,  in  lieu  thereof;  the  second,  to  claims  of  satisfaction  in 
damages  for  any  injury  done  to  the  person  or  property.  The 
former  are  said  to  be  founded  on  contract ;  the  latter,  on  torts  or 
wrongs:  thus,  an  action  of  debt  belongs  to  the  former  class,  an 
action  of  assault  to  the  latter.  The  mixed,  or  third  species  of 
action,  is  a  compound  of  both,  or  is  partly  real  and  partly  per- 
sonal. An  action  of  ejectment,  by  which  the  title  to  lands  is  triod, 
is  usually  said  to  be  an  action  of  this  description.  These  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  action  are  again  subdivided  into  many  others,  each 
appropriate  to  the  injury  complained  of.  To  determine  the  form  of 
action  to  be  brought,  in  each  particular  case,  is  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  special  pleader,  and  requires  considerable  skiU,  as  the  adoption 
of  a  wrong  one  is  fatal. 

In  commencing  an  action,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  bring  the  defendant 
before  the  court  to  answer  the  charge  made  against  him.  Until  very  lately, 
each  of  the  three  courts  effected  tliis  in  a  different  way.  Real  and  mixed 
actions,  however,  in  which  alone  the  old  forms  of  proceeding  continue  to  be  fol- 
lowed, are  now  so  few  in  number,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  action  of 
ejectment,  so  rarely  brought,  that  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  describe  them. 
Besides  which,  they  abound  at  every  step  with  fictions,  so  that  we  should  almost 
despair  of  making  them  intelligible  to  a  general  reader.  In  personal  actions 
the  different  courts  had  different  ways  of  proceeding ;  but  now,  by  an  act 
passed  in  the  2d  and  Sd  of  the  present  King,  commonly  called  the  Uniformity  of 
Process  Act,  one  method  is  established  for  all  tlie  three.  This  is  of  four  kinds : 
—  I.  A  writ  of  summons,  where  it  is  not  intended  to  hold  the  defendant  to 
bail,  or  to  proceed  against  a  member  of  parliament  under  the  Bankrupt  Act; 
and  a  writ  of  dUtringtu  to  enforce  the  defendants  appearance,  in  case  he  cannot 
be  served  with  the  writ  of  summons.  2.  A  writ  of  eapicu,  where  it  is  intended 
to  bold  the  defimdant  to  bail,  such  defendant  not  being  in  the  custody  of  the 
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marshal   of   the   Manhabea   or  warden  of  the   Fleet.      S.  A  writ  of  detainer, 
where  it  is  intended  to  detain  a  person  already  in  the  custody  of  the  warden  or  the 
marshal     And,  4.   Another  kind  of  writ  of  summons,  where  it  is  intended  to 
proceed  against  a  member  of  parliament  under  the  Bankrupt  Act.    Under  process  of 
mere  summons,  the  defendant  has  only  to  enter  an  appearance  at  an  office  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  which  he  must  do  within  8  days :  if  he  fail  to  do  this,  the  plaintiff 
may,  upon  affidavit  made  of  due  service,  enter  an  appearance  for  him,  and  proceed  to 
take  judgment  by  default   If  the  writ  of  summons  cannot  be  served,  a  digtringtu  may, 
upon  application  made  to  the  court,  be  obtained;  after  which  the  plaintiff  may,  as  in 
the  last  case,  proceed  to  judgment  by  default,  or,  if  he  prefer  it,  outlaw  the  defendant. 
In  the  second  method  of  proceeding,  viz.,  where  the  defendant  is  arrested  under  a 
capicu,  he  is  required  to  give  bail  to  the  sheriff  for  his  due  appearance  in  court  to 
answer  the  charge  made  against  him ;  this  he  does   by  procuring  2  sureties  to 
enter  into  a  bond  to  that  effect.      In  cases  which  admit  of  it,  he  may  be  discharged 
on  depositing  with  the  sheriff  a  sum  sufficient  to  answer  the  demand  and  the  costa 
of  the  action.     In  default  of  doing  cither  of  these  things,  he  is  lodged  in  prison,  the 
sheriff  being  answerable  for  his  appearance.     The  defendants  appearance  is  effected 
by  his  procuring  2  sureties  to  enter  into  a  recognizance,  undertaking  for  him  to  abide 
the  sentence  of  the  court,  and  pay  such  costs  as  may  be  awarded  against  him,  or  in 
default  to  render  himself  up  :   this  is  what  is  termed  putting  in  special  bail,  or  bail 
above.     If  the  defendant  does  not  appear  and  put  in  bail,  the  bond  given  to  the 
sheriff  is  forfeited,  and  the  plaintiff  may  proceed  against  the  sureties  upon  it  for  hif 
demand.     If  the  defendant  have  been  imprisoned,  and  should  be  allowed  to  escape 
through  the  sheriffs  negligence,  the  sheriff  becomes  personally  answerable.     The 
writ  of  detainer,  like  the  writ  of  summons,  calls  on  the  defendant  to  appear,  and 
enter  his  appearance  within  8  days ;  in  default  of  which,  the  court  will  allow  the 
plaintiff  to  enter  an  appearance  for  him,  and  proceed  to  judgment  against  him. 
When  the  defendant  has  been  brought  before  the  court   in    any  of  these  waya^ 
the  next  part  of  the  proceedings  are  the  pleadings.     These   are   commenced   by 
the   pluntiff  serving   the   defendant    with  the   tale   or   declaration,   which    varies 
according  to   the   nature  of  the  action  brought.     In  the  action  of  ejectment  thia 
is  the  first  process,  and  has  the  effect  of  a  summons  to  the  defendant  to  appear* 
The  declaration  used  to  contain  a  statement  of  the  plaintiffs  case,  put  in  all  possible 
ways,  which  were  termed  the  coimts,  each  being  complete  in  itself;  so  that  if  be 
fiiiled  on  one,   he  might  recover  on  the  other :   for  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  the 
reader  will  remember,  is  always  confined  to  the  simple  affirmative  or  negative  of  the 
question  in  issue.     The  counts  in  consequence  were  so  numerous,  that  the  length 
of  the  pleadings  became  a  matter  of  serious  inconvenience.     To  obviate  this,  the 
courts  have  made  various  rules  from  time  to  time ;    in  some  cases,  unnecessarj 
counts  will  be  struck  out ;  in  others,  they  have  prescribed  forms,  which  are  not  to 
be  departed  from;  and  the  plaintiff  has   to  pay  the   costs  of  all   the  counts  on 
which  he  does  not  succeed.     When  tlie  declaration  has  been  drawn  up,  it  is  served 
on  the  defendant,  and  a  certain  time  is  allowed  him  to  make  his  defence:    this 
he  does  by  putting  in  a  plea.     Pleas  are  of  two  kinds ;  pleas  in  bar,  and  pleas  to  the 
action :  the  former  are  used  when  the  defendant  has  any  ground  for  avoiding  the 
action ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  is  sued  in  the  wrong  court,  or  when  the  plaintiff 
is  under  some  disability,  and  is,  therefore,  unable  to  sue  him.     If  the  defendant 
cannot  take  advantage  of  a  plea  of  this  nature,  or  if  the  one  he  puts  in  be  over- 
ruled, he  must  make  his  defence  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  which  is  done  by  e 
elea  of  the  second  description.     Pleas  to  the  action  are  either  general  or 
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A  general  plea  traverses,  that  is,  denies,  the  whole  of  the  plaintifTs  case,  and  con- 
■titutes  what  is  termed  the  general  issue,  by  which  is  meant  a  fact  affirmed  on  one 
side  and  denied  on  the  other.     A  special  plea,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  denying 
the  plaintiflTs  case,  alleges  some  special  matter  in  derogation  of  it.     If  the  defendant 
puts  in  a  general  plea,  the  parties  may  proceed  to  trial  at  once ;  and  the  law  and 
equity  of  the  case,  as  well  as  the  bare  fact,  will  be  lefl  for  the  jury  to  determine 
upon :  but,  if  he  put  in  a  plea  which  does  not  amount  to  an  issue,  or  a  total  con- 
tradiction of  the  declaration,  the  plaintiff  may  plead  again  or  reply ;  either  traversing 
the  charge,  which  amounts,  as  in  the  former  case,  to  an  issue,  or  again  bringing  for- 
ward new  nuitt^  in  support  of  his  caae,  and  in  avoidance  of  the  defence  made  by  the 
defendant's  plea.     To  the  replication  the  defendant  may  rejoin,  or  put  in  an  answer, 
oalled  a  rejoinder  :  the  plaintiff  may  answer  the  rejoinder  by  a  surrejoinder ;  upon 
which  the  defendant  may  rebut,  and  the  plaintiff  answer  by  a  surrebutter.     A  given 
time  is  allowed  for  each  of  these  different  pleadings,  within  which  a  party  must 
proceed,  or  judgment  will  be  given  against  him  by  default.     The   general   rule 
is  that  a  plaintiff  must  take    one   step   in   a   terra :  thus,    if  a  plaintiff  file   his 
declaration  in  Trinity  Term,  the  defendant  must  put  in  his  plea  within   8  days. 
The   plaintiff^    however,   if  he   choose   to   proceed,   may    always   compel    the   de- 
fendant to  reply,  in  most  cases  within  4  days.      The  replying  party  is  at  liberty, 
St   any  of  these  stages,  at  least  if  the  state  of  the  pleadings  permit  it,  to  stop 
fiirther  proceedings  and  take   issue.       The  issue  may  be  taken  either  upon  the 
Iaw  or  the  fact.     If  taken  on  the  law  merely,  it  is  termed  a  demurrer ;  if  the 
issue  be  taken  on  the  faet,  it  is  done  by  the  replying  party  traversing  his  adversary's 
ease^  and  «  putting  himself  upon  the  country,**  or  words  to  that  effect.      The  issue 
taken  on  a  demurrer  is  decided  by  the  judges ;  but  the  issue  of  fact  must  be  decided 
by  a  jury.     All  these  -proceedings  used  to  be  entered  or  filed  from  time  to  time  with 
an  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  constituted  the  record ;  but  now  all  the 
pleadings  subsequent  to  the  declaration  must  be  delivered  to  the  parties.     When  the 
issue  has  been  joined,  the  plaintiff  makes  up  the  record,  and  gets  it  passed  by  the 
proper   officer :    after  which   he   sues  out  the  venire  and  distringas,  the  nature  of 
which  we  iiave  already  described,  for  summoning  the  jury.     The  process  is  the  same 
whether  the  trial  is  to  be  at  bar,  or  in  the  country ;  except  that  in  the  former  case  the 
ni»i  priut  clause  is  omitted  in  the  distringas,  and  the  venire  is  made  returnable  on  a 
day  certain.     Previous  to  the  trial,  due  notice  must  be  given  to  the  defendant ;  and, 
if  it  be  in  the  country,  the  plaintiff  takes  down  the  record,  and  has  the  cause  entered 
with  the  proper  officer  for  trial.     On  its  being  called  on,  the  record  is  handed  to  tlie 
judge  to  peruse  the  pleadings,  and  observe  what  issues  are  to  be  maintained  and 
proved,  while  the  jury  is  called  and  sworn.     The  method  of  summoning  a  jury  has 
been  already  given ;  we  shall  here  merely  observe,  that  cither  party  has  a  right  to 
challenge  the  jury.     Challenges  are  of  two  kinds ;  challenges  to  the  array,  or  chal- 
lenges to  the  polls.     Challenges  to  the  array  are  at  once  an  exception  to  the  whole 
panel,  in  which  the  jury  are  arrayed,  or  set  in  order,  by  tlie  sheriff  in  his  return ;  and 
this  may  be  made  on  account  of  partiality  or  any  default  in  the  sheriff,  or  his  under- 
officer,  who  arrayed  the  paneL     Challenges  to  the  polls  are  exceptions   to   par- 
ticular jurors,  as  being  interested  parties,  not  duly  qualified,  &c.     As  soon  as  the 
jury  is  impanelled,  the  pleadings  are  opened  to  them  by  counsel  on  that  side  which 
holds  the  affirmative  of  the  question  in  issue.     The  nature  of  the  case,  and  the 
evidence  intended  to  be  produced,  are  next  laid  before  them  by  counsel,  also  on  the 
Sftme  side ;  and  when  the  evidence  has  been  gone  through,  the  advocate  on  the  other 
sida  optns  the  deltnoe,  and  supports  it  by  evidence  in  like  manner ;  and  then  the 
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party  which  began  is  heard  by  way  of  reply,  except  in  caseft  where  the  other  party 
does  not  enter  into  evidence.  The  evidence  is  either  written  or  parol.  The  wit- 
nesses are  subject  to  be  cross-examined  by  the  counsel  of  the  opposite  party. 
The  attendance  of  witnesses  is  enforced  by  a  writ  of  subpctna.  When  the  evidence 
has  been  gone  through  on  both  sides,  the  judge  sums  up  the  whole  to  the  jury,  with 
such  remarks  as  he  thinks  necessary,  giving  them  his  opinion,  in  matters  of  law, 
arising  upon  the  evidence.  The  jury,  afler  the  judge  has  summed  up,  unless  the 
case  be  very  clear,  withdraw  to  consider  their  verdict ;  and  are  to  be  kept  without 
meat,  drink,  fire,  or  candle,  till  they  are  unanimously  agreed.  After  the  jury  are 
agreed,  they  return  to  the  court  and  deliver  their  verdict.  A  verdict  is  either  privy 
or  public ;  a  privy  verdict  is  where  the  judge  has  left  the  court,  and  the  jury  deliver 
their  verdict  to  him  privately,  which  is  of  no  force,  unless  afterwards  given  publicly 
in  open  court.  The  judge,  indeed,  in  general,  returns  to  receive  it.  If  any  difficult 
matter  of  law  arises  in  the  case,  the  jury  may  find  a  special  verdict ;  and  this  they 
may  do  in  two  ways :  the  first  is  by  barely  stating  the  naked  facts,  as  they  find  them 
to  be  proved,  and  praying  the  advice  of  the  court  thereon,  concluding  conditionally, 
**  that  if  upon  the  whole  matter  the  court  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff 
had  cause  of  action,  they  then  find  for  the  plaintiff;  if  otherwise,  then  for  the 
defendant."  This  is  entered  at  length  on  the  record,  and  afterwards  argued 
and  determined  in  the  court  at  Westminster  whence  the  issue  came  to  be  tried. 
The  other  is  by  finding  a  verdict  generally  for  the  plaintiff,  but  subject  to  the 
opinion  of  the  judge  of  the  court  on  a  special  case,  to  be  settled  by  the  counsel  on 
both  sides,  with  regard  to  a  matter  of  law.  Tlie  latter  mode  is  attended  with  leas 
expense,  and  obtains  a  speedier  decision ;  but  it  has  this  disadvantage,  that  the  parties, 
if  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  judge,  are  precluded,  by  the  form  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, from  appeal  by  writ  of  error.  But  the  most  usual  method  is  for  the  jury 
to  find  a  verdict,  either  for  the  plaintiff  with  liberty  for  the  defendant  to  move  for  a 
nonsuit,  or  for  the  defendant  with  liberty  for  the  plaintiff  to  move  to  enter  a  verdict. 
The^e  motions  are  made  in  the  court  above,  when  the  question  is  fully  argued. 
When  the  jury  have  delivered  their  verdict,  they  are  forthwith  discharged.  The 
whole  of  the  proceedings,  after  joining  issue,  are  entered  on  the  record,  and  con- 
stitute what  is  called  the  postea,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  report  from  the  judge 
who  presides  at  the  trial  to  the  court  above  of  what  has  passed  before  him  in  respect 
to  the  cause.  The  substance  is,  that  "  afterwards'*  the  plaintiff  and  defendant 
appeared  by  their  attornies  at  the  place  of  trial,  and  a  jury  being  sworn  found  such 
a  verdict ;  or  that  the  plaintiff  after  the  jury  sworn  made  default,  and  did  not  pro- 
secute  his  suit,  or  as  the  case  may  happen.  This  is  added  to  the  record,  which  is 
returned  to  the  court  from  which  the  cause  was  sent.  Next  follows  the  judgment 
and  execution.  Formerly,  when  a  verdict  was  obtained  in  vacation,  the  judgment 
and  execution  were,  in  all  cases,  delayed  until  after  the  return  of  the  distrinffoSf 
which  it  will  be  remembered  was  necessarily  in  term  time.  Now,  however,  by  the 
1st  W.  4.  c.  7.,  if  the  judge  before  whom  any  issue  has  been  tried  certifies  on  the 
back  of  the  record  at  any  time  during  the  assizes  that  execution  ought  to  issue,  a 
judgment  may  be  signed  and  execution  issue  forthwith.  This  does  not,  however, 
prevent  the  court  above,  on  proper  grounds,  from  vacating  such  judgment,  or  order- 
ing the  execution,  if  necessary,  to  be  set  aside.  The  execution  of  a  judgment  is 
carried  into  effect  by  the  sheriff,  to  whom  a  writ  is  directed  for  the  purpose,  which 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  a  trial  at  bar  is,  «  mutatis  mutandis,*^  precisely 
iiaular  to  a  trial  at  nisi  prius. 
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In  the  brief  sketch  above  given,  we  have  traced  the  progress  of  a  cause  uninter- 
ruptedly to  its  conclusion.  There  are,  however,  several  ways  in  which  it  might 
be  brought  to  a  previous  termination.  Thus,  if  the  plaintiff  do  not  follow 
ibe  different  steps  of  proceeding  within  the  time  prescribed  before  issue  joined, 
judgment  of  non  pros,  as  it  is  termed,  is  given  against  him  as  a  matter  of  course  ; 
or  if  after  issue  is  joined  he  neglect  to  appear,  judgment  of  nonsuit.  In  like 
manner,  if  a  defendant  fail  to  follow  up  his  defence,  judgment  will  be  given 
against  him  by  de&ult.  When  the  judgment  is  given  by  default,  the  amount  of 
the  damages,  in  cases  in  which  damages  are  sought,  is  ascertained  by  the  sheriff* 
upon  a  writ  of  inquiry  directed  to  him  for  the  purpose.  Under  this  writ  he 
flummons  a  jury,  and  the  proceedings  nearly  resemble  a  trial  before  a  judge  at 
fd»i  print.  The  plaintiff*  must  give  the  defendant  due  notice  of  the  inquiry, 
and  evidence  is  entered  into  on  both  sides.  Afler  the  verdict  has  been  given,  the 
dieriff*  makes  his  return  to  the  court  above,  in  the  nature  of  a  postea.  In  bills 
of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  the  amount  of  damages  is  ascertained  by  an  officer 
of  the  court.  Sometimes  it  happens,  during  the  progress  of  a  suit,  that  the  plaintiff* 
is  unwilling  to  proceed  further,  or  considers  it  necessary  to  give  up  his  claim,  either 
in  part  or  against  certain  of  the  defendants :  in  this  case  he  enters  a  noUe  prosequi, 
either  to  the  particular  count,  or  to  the  whole  cause  of  action.  At  other  times,  tlie 
plaintiff  fails  upon  his  evidence  in  making  out  his  claim :  in  which  case  he  usually 
submits  to  be  nonsuited;  this  being  no  bar  to  a  further  action,  there  being  no 
decision :  and  sometimes  both  parties  finding  their  case  doubtful,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  judge,  mutually  agree  to  withdraw  a  juror,  and  the  action  proceeds 
no  further,  the  question  remaining  undecided. 

Plea  of  Puis  Darrein  Continuance,  —  If,  during  the  progress  of  a  suit,  any  new 
matter  arise  to  affect  the  rights  of  the  parties,  as  if  the  plaintiff  become  bankrupt, 
m  plea,  termed  a  plea  puis  darrein  continuance^  may  be  put  in,  stating  the  fact,  to 
which  the  other  parties  must  answer,  as  in  other  pleadings.  If  this  plea  cannot  be 
pat  in  before  the  issue  has  been  sent  down  for  trial  at  nisi  prius,  it  must  be  entered 
on  the  record,  and  the  cause  sent  back  to  the  court  above,  that  the  pleadings  may  be 
oompleted. 

BiO  of  Exceptions,  —  Sometimes  the  judge,  at  the  trial  of  a  caus6,  either  in  his 
direction  to  the  jury  or  decision,  mistakes  the  law ;  when  this  happens,  the  counsel 
on  either  side  may  require  him  to  seal  a  bill  of  exceptions.  The  mistake  must, 
however,  be  upon  some  point  of  law,  either  in  admitting  or  refusing  evidence,  or  a 
challenge,  or  arising  upon  a  fact  not  denied,  in  which  either  party  is  over-ruled  by 
the  court.  The  judge  is  compellable  to  sign  the  bill  when  tendered,  and  both 
parties  are  concluded  by  it  as  to  the  truth  of  its  contents.  The  mode  of  proceeding 
upon  a  bill  of  exceptions,  is  by  bringing  a  writ  of  error  on  the  judgment,  and  having 
the  matter  determined  in  a  court  of  error,  for  it  cannot  be  determined  in  the  court 
m  which  the  record  was  made  up.     But  this  will  be  mentioned  afterwards. 

Demurrer  to  Evidence,  —  If  the  facts  proved  do  not  appear  to  maintain  the  issue, 
and  the  question  whether  they  do  or  not  is  merely  a  question  of  law,  either  of  the 
parties  may  withdraw  it  from  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  and  have  it  decided  by 
the  court  by  demurring  to  the  evidence.  A  demurrer  admits  all  the  facts  proved, 
and  merely  affirms  that  they  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  issue.  The  court 
upon  a  trial  at  bar,  or  a  judge  at  nisi  prius,  is  bound  to  receive  it ;  and  if  it  is 
refused,  it  is  a  good  ground  for  a  bill  of  exceptions. 

Arrut  of  Judgment,  —  When  any  intrinsic  matter  appears  upon  the  face  of  the 
record,  not  amenable  at  common  law,  or  by  statute,  and  for  which  a  writ  of  error 
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will  not  lie,  the  court  will,  upon  application,  arrest  the  judgment.     The  motion  for 
this  purpose  must  he  made  in  the  term  in  which  the  jury  process  is  returnable. 

New  Trial  —  The  above  remedies  apply  to  cases  in  which  the  error  is  apparent 
on  the  face  of  the  record;  but  if  any  defect  in  the  verdict  happen  from  causes 
wholly  extrinsic  to,  or  out  of  the  record,  the  remedy  the  party  has  is  by  an  applica- 
tion to  the  court  for  a  new  trial.  In  order  to  grant  this,  the  court  must  be  satis- 
fied  that  there  are  strong  probable  grounds  for  supposing  the  merits  have  not  been 
&irly  and  fully  discussed,  and  that  the  decision  is  not  according  to  the  justice  of 
the  case. 

Thus  the  misdirection  of  a  judge,  an  improper  panel,  the  finding  of  a  jury  coiu 
trary  to  evidence,  will  be  a  good  ground  for  a  new  triaL  So  wide,  indeed,  are  the 
grounds  on  which  a  new  trial  is  granted,  that  it  seems  now  to  be  the  general  remedj 
in  all  cases  where  justice  requires  the  question  to  be  reconsidered.  The  application 
for  it  is  by  motion  for  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  a  verdict  should  not  be  set  aside 
and  a  new  trial  granted.  The  motion  is  made  in  the  court  from  which  the  cause 
was  sent  to  be  tried,  and  must  be  made  before  any  error  brought,  or  motion  in 
arrest  of  judgment,  and  if  the  rule  be  made  absolute,  the  cause  is  sent  down  to  the 
assizes,  and  tried  there  before  another  jury  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  A  new 
trial  may  be  had  after  a  trial  at  bar,  as  well  as  at  nut  priut ;  so  also  it  may  be  had 
after  a  trial  before  the  sheriff  on  a  writ  of  inquiry. 

Writ  of  Error.  —  Besides  these  different  remedies,  any  party  who  thinks  himself 
aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  any  inferior  court,  may  appeal.     The  method  of  pro- 
ceeding is  by  writ  of  error,  which  is  an  original  writ,  in  the  nature  as  well  of  a 
certiorari  (which  will  be  mentioned  afterwards)  as  of  a  commission  to  the  judges  of 
such  superior  court  to  examine  the  record,  and  to  affirm  or  reverse  the  judgment 
according  to  law.     The  writ  runs  in  the  King's  name,  and  is  directed  to  the  person, 
usually  the  chief  judge,  before  whom  the  judgment  is  given,  and  in  whose  custody 
the  record  is.     It  states  the  plaint,  and  commands  him  that  he  send  before  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  error,  on  a  particular  day,  a  transcript  of  the  record,  &c« 
This  writ  is  granted,  ex  debito  jtutitia,  in  all  cases,  except  felony  and  treason ;  and 
from  the  time  of  its  allowance  it  operates  as  a  supersedeaSf  and  stays  execution  on  the 
judgment  of  the  court  below.     It  is  necessary,  however,  for  a  defendant  suing  it 
out,  to  put  in  and  justify  bail  for  abiding  the  decision  of  the  court  and  payment  of 
costs,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  original  cause,  and  this  must  be  done 
within  a  given  time.     The  plaintiff  in  error  then  assigns  errors,  which  he  must 
also  do  within  a  given  time.     The  errors  assigned  must  be  matters  of  law  only,  at 
least  on  an  appeal  to  a  superior  court :  a  writ  of  error,  grounded  on  errors  of  fao^ 
is  brought  in  the  same  court  in  which  judgment  was  given,  and  is  returnable 
"  coram  nobis.**     Errors  are  either  common  or  special ;  common  errors  are  where 
the  plaintiff  affirms  tlie  decision  to  be  wrong  generally,  or  alleging  some  special 
ground  of  complaint.     When  the  plaintiff  has  served  the  assignment  on  the  defend* 
ant,  the  latter  may  plead  the  common  joinder,  or  a  special  plea,  or  he  may  demur. 
The  common  joinder  alleges  there  is  no  error  in  the  record  and  proceedings,  and 
prays  that  the  court  may  examine  them  and  affirm  the  judgment.     A  special  plea 
confesses  the   error  assigned,    but  avoids   it  by  some   special   matter :    being  in 
bar,  it  does  not  ask    that  the  judgment  should  be  affirmed,  but  that  the  plaintiff 
should  be  barred  of  his  writ  of  error.     To  this  the  plaintiff  may  reply  or  demur,  m 
in  ordinary  cases.     If  the  errors  be  badly  assigned,  the  defendant  may  demur, 
although,  in   most  cases,  the  common  joinder  will  answer  the  same  purpose :  after 
joinder  has  been  filed,  either  party  may  get  the  cause  altered  for  argument.     When- 
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it  comes  on  to  be  heard,  one  counsel  is  beard  for  each  party ;  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  in  error  first ;  tlien  the  counsel  for  the  defendant ;  and,  lastly,  the  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff  in  reply.  This  being  done,  the  judges  may  deliver  their  opinion 
Meriatim,  though  it  is  now  usually  delivered  by  the  chief;  and,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  is  affirmed  or  reversed, 
unless  the  defendant  has  pleaded  in  bar ;  and  then  if  the  plea  be  allowed,  the  judg- 
ment is,  that  the  plaintiff  is  barred  of  his  writ  of  error.  Given  times  are  fixed  for 
•11  these  proceedings  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  original  action ;  and  the  parties 
may  here,  as  there,  have  judgment  against  them  by  non  pro$f  or  by  default,  &c.,  or 
the  plaintiff  may  submit  to  be  nonsuited.  This  description  of  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding on  appeal  applies  equally  to  all  the  courts.  The  gradation  in  which  they 
rise  above  each  other  has  been  mentioned  already. 

Removal  of  Cau$e»  from  inferior  Courts, — The  former  remedies  are  given  only  after 
ft  decision :  but  besides  these,  it  is  at  the  option  of  either  party,  at  any  time  during 
the  progress  of  a  cause,  to  take  it  from  the  cognisance  of  an  inferior  court  and  carry 
it  before  a  superior  tribunal.  The  writs  used  to  do  this  where  the  inferior  courts 
are  courts  of  record,  are  the  writs  of  habeas  corpus  cum  causa  and  of  certiorari  ;  these 
writs  are  directed  to  the  judge  or  steward  of  the  inferior  court,  and  may  be  returnable 
immediately,  if  directed  to  the  inferior  court,  in  or  within  6  miles  o(  London,  and  in 
all  other  cases  in  term.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  cum  causa  is  used  when  the  prisoner 
is  in  custody,  and  removes  not  only  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  but  also  the  several  actions 
with  which  he  is  charged ;  and  he  is  thereupon  committed  into  the  custody  of  the 
officer  of  the  court  The  certiorari  lies  in  all  cases  before  judgment,  whether  the  action 
was  commenced  by  process  against  the  person  or  not ;  and  it  may  be  sued  out  to  re- 
move an  ejectment,  as  well  as  other  actions  pending  in  inferior  courts  of  record.  In 
no  case,  however,  can  either  writ  be  had,  unless  the  damages  or  debt  amount  to  above 
5t,  provided  the  judge  of  the  inferior  court  be  a  barrister  of  3  years*  standing,  and 
the  action  does  not  concern  the  freehold  or  inheritance,  or  title  to  lands,  lease,  or 
rent :  other  restrictions  are  also  put  upon  this  mode  of  proceeding  to  prevent  its 
being  vexatiously  used.  When  the  writs  issue,  they  have  the  effect  of  suspending 
all  proceedings  in  the  action  against  the  defendant  in  the  inferior  court  immediately 
upon  their  being  delivered,  and  must  be  obeyed  without  delay.  The  habetu  corpus 
is  obeyed  by  bringing  up  the  defendant,  and  by  returning  the  causes  with  which  he 
stands  charged :  the  record  itself  is  not  in  this  case  removed,  but  remains  in  the 
court  below.  The  certiorari  is  obeyed  by  returning  the  record  itself,  formally  made 
up,  in  order  to  be  further  proceeded  in.  Where  the  defendant  is  in  actual  custody, 
he  is  given  over  to  the  officer  of  the  court  to  which  he  is  brought  up,  as 
already  mentioned.  If  he  be  not  in  actual  custody  when  the  writ  is  returned,  he 
must  put  in  special  bail  or  enter  a  common  appearance,  according  as  the  action  is  or 
is  not  bailable  ;  and  the  bail  must  justify  as  in  ordinary  cases.  If  any  bail  have 
been  put  in  in  the  court  below,  they  are  upon  new  bail  put  in  in  the  court  above 
discharged.  After  a  cause  has  been  removed  by  the  plaintiff,  he  may  be  com- 
pelled to  proceed ;  but  if  the  cause  have  been  removed  by  the  defendant,  the  plaintifi^ 
it  is  said,  may  proceed  in  the  action,  or  not,  at  his  discretion  :  there  are  no  means 
of  compelling  him  to  do  so.  If  he  do  proceed,  he  must  begin,  de  noro,  by  declar- 
ing against  the  defendant,  whatever  may  have  been  the  stage  at  which  the  cause  was 
in  the  inferior  court  at  the  time  it  was  removed.  There  is  no  objection  to  the 
plaintiff's  declaring  in  a  different  form  of  action  from  that  which  he  commenced  in 
the  court  below,  provided  it  be  for  the  same  cause  of  action,  and  not  for  a  larger 
amount.     The  subsequent  proceedings  are  the  same  as  in  ordinary  cases. 
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Sect.  FV.  —  Criminal  Courts. 


House  of  Lords.  —  The  highest  court  of  criminal  judicature  known 
to  the  laws  of  England  is  the  House  of  Lords,  which  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  is  a  court  of  record.  It  possesses  at  once  an  original 
and  an  appellate  jurisdiction.  As  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction  it 
may  be  regarded  in  several  characters.  First,  during  the  session  of 
parliament,  it  constitutes  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  such  high  state 
offences  as,  either  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  case,  or  the  rank  of 
the  offender,  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  maybe  supposed  incapable 
of  dealing  with  :  commoners  as  well  as  peers  are  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. The  prosecution  in  these  cases  is  termed  an  impeachment ; 
which  is  a  solemn  charge  in  the  nature  of  an  indictment,  preferred 
to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Commons,  much  in  the  same  way 
that  an  ordinary  indictment  is  by  a  grand  jury  or  county  inquest 
to  the  ordinary  criminal  courts.  The  method  of  proceeding  in 
an  impeachment  depends  entirely  on  usage,  which  constitutes  the 
law  of  Parliament,  as  it  does  the  common  law  of  the  land,  and 
a  committee  is  usually  appointed  on  each  occasion  to  search  for 
precedents.  The  ordinary  course  is  as  follows :  when  the  Commons 
have  come  to  a  resolution  to  prefer  an  impeachment  against  any 
one,  they  send  a  message  to  the  Lords  to  that  effect,  and  praying  that 
the  offender  may  be  attached.  Upon  this  the  Lords  order  the  Usher 
of  the  Black  Rod  to  take  him  into  custody ;  in  certain  cases  they 
take  bail,  but  this  is  discretionary.  The  Commons  next  proceed  to 
prepare  the  impeachment,  for  which  purpose  a  committee  is  ap- 
pointed :  the  impeachment  contains  the  different  charges  drawn  up 
separately  in  distinct  articles.  When  the  articles  of  impeachment 
have  been  prepared  they  are  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  who  send  for  the 
prisoner,  and  order  them  to  be  read  to  him.  The  prisoner,  having 
heard  them  read,  usually  prays  that  he  may  be  allowed  a  copy, 
time  to  answer,  and  the  benefit  of  counsel.  The  privilege  of 
having  counsel,  as  a  matter  of  right,  exists  only  to  the  case  of  persons 
impeached  of  high  treason,  and  misprision  of  treason  ;  in  these  cases 
it  was  granted  by  the  20th  of  Geo.  2d.  In  other  cases  it  remains  as 
before ;  counsel  are  always  granted,  however,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
As  soon  as  the  prisoner  has  prepared  his  answer,  it  is  sent  up  to  the 
Lords,  by  whom  it  is  sent  to  the  Commons ;  the  Commons  consider 
it,  and  draw  up  an  answer,  or  replication,  as  it  is  termed,  which  is 
forthwith  sent  to  the  Lords.  A  day  is  then  fixed  for  the  trial,  of 
which  notice  is  given  to  the  Commons;  who  thereupon  appoint  a 
Committee  of  Management  to  conduct  the  prosecution :  sometimes 
they  come  to  a  resolution  to  be  present  at  the  trial  in  a  body,  in 
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"which  case  the  trial  is  had  in  Westminster  Hall,  where  suitable  ac- 
commodation is  made  for  them.  The  Lords  previously  to  trial  address 
the  king,  requesting  him  to  appoint  a  Lord  High  Steward  to  preside 
over  and  conduct  the  proceedings :  this  is  said  however  not  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The  Lord  High  Steward  is  appointed  by  commis- 
sion under  the  Great  Seal,  and  for  the  particular  occasion  only.  Tliis 
officer  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Lord  High  Steward  of  the 
court  next  mentioned.  The  power  of  the  one,  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
is  not,  except  in  his  character  of  president,  greater  than  that  of  other 
peers ;  like  them  he  has  only  a  single  vote  ;  the  collective  body  of  peers 
being  here  judges  both  of  law  and  fact.  The  trial  itself  proceeds  much 
as  ordinary  trials  do ;  evidence  is  gone  into,  and  witnesses  examined 
on  either  side ;  the  charge  contained  in  each  article  is  separately  dis- 
cussed and  disposed  of  before  the  succeeding  one  is  entered  upon. 
The  judges  always  attend,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  their  opinion  on 
any  matter  referred  to  them.  On  the  trial  being  closed  the  peers 
adjourn,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  their  verdict ;  this  being 
agreed  upon,  notice  is  sent  to  the  Commons,  and  the  prisoner  is 
brought  to  the  bar,  when  each  lord  separately  delivers  his  opinion  in 
the  usual  words  "  guilty "  or  "  not  guilty."  After  this  the  Lord 
High  Steward  announces  to  the  prisoner  the  result  Judgment, 
however,  is  not  given  until  a  subsequent  day ;  indeed,  it  is  said  the 
Lords  cannot  give  judgment  until  required  by  the  Commons;  so 
that  if  the  Commons  do  not  demand  judgment,  as  has  sometimes 
occurred,  it  has  the  effect  of  a  pardon.  This  is  the  reason  that  the 
Commons  in  important  cases  always  insist  on  being  present  at  the  trial, 
that,  having  heard  the  evidence,  they  may  be  the  better  able  to  decide 
in  giving  their  votes  on  the  question  as  to  demanding  judgment.  Pend- 
ing an  impeachment,  no  interference  is  permitted  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown.  The  king*s  pardon  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar,  neither  can  he 
stop  it  by  prorogation,  nor  even,  it  is  said,  by  dissolution  of  the 
Parliament,  though  the  latter  seems  somewhat  doubtful.  After  sen- 
tence, however,  has  been  given,  the  king  may  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
criminal  cases,  grant  a  reprieve.  It  seems  undetermined  whether 
the  bishops  have  or  not  a  right  of  voting.  They  have  in  general 
remained  in  the  house,  and  voted  on  all  questions  during  the  trial, 
retiring  only  when  the  verdict  was  given,  and  then  always  under  a 
protest,  "  saving  to  themselves  and  their  successors  all  such  rights 
of  judicature  as  they  have  by  law,  or  of  right  ought  to  have." 

2d.  —  The  House  of  Lords  constitutes  a  court  for  the  trial  in 
certain  offences  of  peers,  and  such  as  are  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
peerage:  in  these  cases  the  indictment  commences  in  one  of  the 
inferior  courts,  and  is  removed  to  the  Lords  by  writ  of  certiorari. 
As  this  privilege  belongs  to  the  peerage,  it  extends  to  all  peers  of 
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the  United  Kingdom,  whether  lords  of  parliament  or  not,  as  well 
as  to  peeresses,  whether  in  their  own  right  or  by  marriage  only : 
in  the  latter  case,  however,  if  they  become  dowagers  and  marry  a 
commoner,  they  are  held  to  have  degraded  themselves  and  forfeited 
their  right ;  all  peers  who  have  a  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  Parliament 
must  be  summoned ;  bishops,  not  being  peers  of  the  realm,  have  no 
right  to  a  summons  or  to  a  seat,  neither  can  they  be  tried  here.  The 
privilege  extends  only  to  treasons,  felonies,  and  misprisions  of  either ; 
in  all  other  minor  offences,  as  libel,  riot,  &c.,  peers  are  tried,  like  com- 
moners, by  an  ordinary  jury.  A  conviction  in  this  court  cannot  take 
place  by  a  majority  of  less  than  12.  When  Parliament  is  sitting,  this 
court  is  the  same  with  the  one  last  mentioned.  The  Lord  High 
Steward  is  in  like  manner  appointed  for  the  occasion,  and  with 
similar  powers. 

3d.  —  The  House  of  Lords,  when  Parliament  is  not  sitting,  con- 
stitutes a  court  for  the  trial  of  peers,  called  the  Court  of  the  Lord 
High  Steward.  But  in  this,  the  power  of  the  Lord  High  Steward 
differs  from  that  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  in  the  courts  above 
mentioned.  The  Lord  High  Steward  here  sits  as  judge,  and  decides 
on  matters  of  law  ;  the  peers  deciding  only  on  matters  of  fact  The 
office  was  once  hereditary,  but  latterly  it  seems  to  have  been  usual 
to  appoint  some  peer  specially  for  the  occasion.  The  bishops 
form  no  part  of  this  court  any  more  than  they  do  of  the  one  last 
mentioned,  nor  have  they  any  right  to  be  tried  in  it.  This  court, 
however,  it  should  be  stated,  has  never  been  summoned  since  the 
Revolution. 

4th.  —  The  House  of  Lords  is  in  all  criminal  cases  the  dernier 
resort  as  a  Court  of  Appeal ;  an  appeal  lying  to  it  from  the  King's 
Bench,  to  which  latter  it  lies  in  like  manner  from  all  inferior 
courts.  Its  appellate  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases,  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  its  appellate  jurisdiction  in  civil.  In  the  latter  the  merits 
of  the  case  are  again  entered  into;  whereas  in  the  former  an  appeal  only 
lies  for  some  error  in  the  proceedings,  which  must  be  apparent  on  the 
face  of  the  record,  it  being  a  fixed  principle  of  English  law,  than  which 
none  is  more  sacred,  that  no  one  shall  be  twice  put  to  his  trial  for  the 
same  offence.  Writs  of  error  to  reverse  judgments  in  the  case  of 
misdemeanours  are  not  allowed  of  course ;  sufficient  cause  must  be 
shown ;  but  this  being  shown,  they  are  said  to  be  grantable  of  com* 
mon  right,  ex  dehito  justitice. 

Court  of  King's  Bench  —  Is  the  highest  ordinary  court  of  criminal 
judicature  within  the  kingdom,  and  paramount  in  authority  to  the  courts 
of  gaol  delivery  and  oyer  and  terminer.  It  has  jurisdiction  in  all  cri- 
minal cases,  from  high  treason  down  to  the  most  trivial  misdemeanour 
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or  breach  of  the  peace.  It  is  supposed  to  follow  the'person  of  the 
king,  but  it  has  now  for  centuries  been  stationary  with  the  other 
courts  at  Westminster.  This  court  supersedes  all  other  courts  of 
ordinary  jurisdiction,  &c.  The  interruption  of  general  business 
which  this  produced,  at  length  gave  rise  to  an  act  (25  Geo.  III. 
c.  15.),  which  enabled  the  sessions  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  gaol 
delivery  of  Newgate,  to  continue  notwithstanding  the  King's  Bench 
was  sitting  at  Westminster  or  elsewhere  in  the  county.  All  of- 
fences, however,  committed  in  Middlesex  may  be  originally  pro- 
secuted in  it  by  indictment,  as  also  may  misdemeanours  committed 
in  any  county  in  England  by  information  filed  by  the  Attorney 
General,  ex  officio^  or  by  leave  of  the  court  at  the  instance  of 
a  private  individual  in  the  Crown  Office.  By  different  acts  of 
Parliament  some  offences  committed  out  of  the  kingdom  are 
cognizable  here.  The  constitution  of  this  court  as  a  criminal  court 
does  not  differ  materially  from  its  constitution  as  a  court  of  civil 
judicature.  The  judges  are  the  same  in  both,  and  the  jury,  that  is, 
the  petit  jury,  is  similarly  constituted  and  summoned;  matters  of  law 
being  decided  in  this  as  in  the  other  by  the  judge,  matters  of  fact  by 
the  jury.  But,  besides  the  petit  jury,  this  court,  when  sitting  as  a 
court  of  original  jurisdiction,  has,  as  indeed  all  the  criminal  courts 
have,  another  jury  or  inquest,  termed  the  grand  jury,  whose  duty  it 
is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  for  putting  the  accused  on  his  trial.  The  grand  jury  must  con- 
sist of  12  persons  at  least,  and  may  contain  any  greater  number,  not 
exceeding  23,  in  order  to  prevent  there  being  two  full  juries.  The 
qualification  required  for  grand  jurors  is  the  same  with  that  required  for 
petit  jurors  ;  in  practice,  however,  the  grand  jury  is  usually  composed 
of  persons  of  rank  in  the  county.  It  is  summoned,  as  well  as  the  petit 
jury,  by  the  sheriff,  previously  to  the  sitting  of  court  The  King's 
Bench,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  intervention  of  the  grand  jury  is 
not  required,  has  no  original  jurisdiction  out  of  Middlesex,  but  an 
appellate  only,  and  in  this  character  proceeds  by  writ  of  certiorari 
on  offences  removed  from  inferior  tribunals.  The  cases  in  which  a 
grand  jury  is  not  required  are  informations  ex  officio  by  the  Attorney 
General,  or  at  the  instance  of  individuals  by  leave  of  the  courts  or 
in  the  Crown  Office.  In  these  cases  the  King's  Bench  has  jurisdiction 
generally  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  Gaol  Delivery,  —  These 
Courts  are  held  on  circuit,  and  are  the  same  with  the  courts  of 
assize  and  nisi  priiis,  already  mentioned,  except  that  as  criminal 
courts  they  have  a  grand  as  well  as  petit  jury.  The  grand  jury 
b  similarly   constituted  to   that  in   the   King's   Bench  just  men- 
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tioned.  The  Commissions  which  confer  the  criminal  jurisdiction 
are  always  directed  to  the  same  persons  as  the  commissions  which 
confer  the  civil;  and  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  are  held  at 
the  same  time,  one  judge  sitting  in  the  one,  the  other  in  the 
other.  The  commissions  which  confer  the  criminal  jurisdiction 
are  three  in  number.  1.  A  commission  of  peace.  2.  A  commission 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  and,  3d,  a  commission  of  general  gaol  deli- 
very. The  commissions  of  assize  and  wm  prius,  though  in  general 
of  a  civil  nature,  give  also  in  some  cases  an  extended  criminal  juris- 
diction. When  the  judges  have  no  jurisdiction  to  proceed  under  one 
of  these  commissions,  they  may  proceed  under  another,  and  execute 
them  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  under  the  commission  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  as  they  are  directed  to  inquire  as  well  as  to  hear  and  de- 
termine, they  can  only  proceed  upon  an  indictment  found  at  the  same 
assizes,  and  before  themselves;  for  they  must  first  inquire  by  the 
grand  jury  or  inqiiest  before  they  are  empowered  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine by  the  petit  jury  :  the  second  commission,  however,  empowers 
them  to  try  and  deliver  every  prisoner  who  shall  be  in  the  gaol  when 
they  arrive  at  the  circuit  town.  Under  the  commissions  of  assize  and 
nisi  prius,  the  justices  have,  by  virtue  of  several  statutes,  in  certain 
cases  a  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  where  an  indictment  of  treason, 
felony,  or  misdemeanour  has  been  removed  out  of  the  court  below 
by  certiorari  into  the  King's  Bench,  the  record  is  sent  down  to  be 
tried  on  nisi prius,  and  the  judges  may,  upon  that  record  proceed  to 
trial,  judgment,  and  execution  as  if  they  were  justices  of  gaol  delivery. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  judges  under  the  commission  of  the  peace 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  magistrates  at  sessions,  which  will  be  men- 
tioned presently.  The  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery 
for  Middlesex,  previous  to  the  act  of  the  3d  and  4fth  of  the  present 
King  for  the  erection  of  a  new  criminal  court  for  the  metropolis,  used 
to  be  held  at  the  Old  Bailey.  By  this  act,  however,  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and 
the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer, 
the  chief  judge  and  the  two  other  judges  of  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcies, the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Dean  of  the  Arches,  the 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  the  Recorder,  the  Common  Sergeant, 
the  judges  of  the  SheritTs  Court,  and  any  persons  who  at  any  time 
have  been  Lord  Chancellor  or  Keeper,  or  a  judge  of  any  of  the  su- 
perior courts  at  Westminster,  with  any  others  whom  his  Majesty  may 
appoint,  are  to  constitute  a  court  to  be  called  "  The  Central  Cri- 
minal Court,"  for  the  trial  of  all  oifences  committed  in  the  metropolis 
or  the  neighbourhood  within  defined  limits,  and  his  Majesty  is  thereby 
empowered  to  direct  to  them  his  commission.     This  court  has  the 
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game  jurisdiction  as  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  which  in  fact  it  is, 
and  is  to  be  held  12  times  every  year,  and  often er  if  necessary. 

Sessions  of  the  Peace,  —  These  are  courts  holden  before  justices 
of  the  peace  within  their  respective  districts  for  the  trial  of  minor 
offences,  and  the  despatch  of  various  country  business.  They  are  of 
4  kinds ;  viz.  the  general  sessions,  the  general  quarter  sessions,  the 
special  sessions,  and  petit  sessions. 

TJie  General  Sessions  and  the  General  Quarter  Sessions  are  nearly 
similar.  Both  are  courts  of  record  held  before  two  or  more  justices, 
one  of  whom  must  be  of  the  quorum,  which,  as  already  seen,  all 
justices  now  are:  both  are  similarly  constituted,  and  possess  the 
same  jurisdiction,  except,  perhaps,  as  to  some  matters  which  are  made 
expressly  cognisable  by  the  general  quarter  sessions  alone,  and  both 
are  required  to  be  held  four  times  a  year  in  every  county  in  England. 
The  only  difference  seems  to  be,  that  the  latter  are  held  at  stated 
times,  whereas  the  former  may  be  held  at  any  time.  All  that  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  however,  is,  that  sessions  should  be  holden  four 
times ;  when,  therefore,  they  are  holden  at  the  particular  times  stated, 
they  are  considered  as  general  quarter  sessions,  and  when  holden  at 
other  times,  as  general  sessions.  In  Middlesex,  indeed,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis,  in  consequence  of  the  great  population,  it 
is  necessary  to  hold  both  kinds ;  so  that  sessions  are  there  held  8  times 
a  year.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  in  any  other  county,  and  gene- 
rally the  sessions  held  are  the  general  quarter  sessions.  In  Middlesex 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  were  vested  with  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
but  this  is  now  done  away.  The  times  originally  specified  for  holding 
the  general  quarter  sessions  were,  the  first  week  after  Michaelraas-day, 
the  first  week  after  Epiphany,  the  first  week  after  the  close  of  Easter, 
and  the  first  week  after  the  translation  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  or 
the  7th  of  July  ;  and  Tuesday  has  been  the  day  usually  fixed  upon. 
The  Michaelmas  sessions  have  since  been  altered,  except  for  London 
and  Middlesex,  to  the  first  week  after  the  11th  of  October.  The 
general  sessions,  as  well  as  the  general  quarter  sessions,  may  be  con- 
vened by  two  justices,  or  by  the  cuMus  rotulorttm  and  any  one 
justice,  but  not  by  the  custos  rotulorum  alone,  nor  by  any  one  justice 
alone.  In  practice  they  are  convened  by  two  of  the  justices  them- 
selves. The  method  of  convening  them  is  by  precept  addressed 
to  the  sheriff,  requiring  him  to  summon  the  proposed  session  for 
the  usual  purposes  ;  to  return  the  juries,  and  give  notice  throughout 
his  bailiwick  to  all  persons  whose  attendance  is  requisite.  The  pre- 
cept also  directs  the  sheriff  to  proclaim  them,  and  requires  him  to 
attend  himself,   though  it  is  usual  for  him  to  attend  by  deputy. 
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The  persons  whose  attendance  is"  necessary  are,  the  custos  rottdorum^ 
or  his  deputy ;  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  who  has  the  custody  of  the 
county  records,  and  must  register  all  proceedings ;  the  gaolers  and 
keepers  of  houses  of  correction,  who  must  render  an  account  of 
the  state  of  the  prisons  and  prisoners  under  their  charge ;  and  the 
chief  constables  and  petty  constables. 

These  sessions  have  also,  like  the  higher  criminal  courts,  a  grand 
and  a  petit  jury,  who  are  summoned  similarly,  except  that  for  the 
sessions  the  precept  to  the  sheriff  is  issued  by  the  justices  of  the 
peace. 

The  place  of  convening  the  sessions  is  at  the  option  of  the  magis- 
trates, who  usually  appoint  the  place  where  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  be  held,  and  which  is  in  general  one  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  district.  It  is  usual,  if  the  district  be  extensive,  to  adjourn 
them  from  one  town  to  another,  so  as  to  save  the  expense  of  bringing 
the  parties  and  witnesses  to  a  distance. 

Barristers,  except  such  as  are  of  the  degree  of  king's  counsel  or 
Serjeants,  and  attorneys  practise  in  this  court,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  higher  courts.  When  barristers  attend  at  sessions  which  they 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  attending,  it  is  usual  for  them  to  apply 
to  the  chairman  for  the  privilege  of  pre-audience,  which  is  granted  as  a 
matter  of  course.  No  persons,  however,  not  attorneys  are  allowed  to 
practice  in  these  courts. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  sessions  may  be  collected  from  the  terms  of 
the  commission,  which  directs  the  justices  "  to  inquire  into,  by  the 
oath  of  good  and  lawful  men  of  their  county,  and  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  felonies,  poisoning,  enchantments,  sorceries,  arts,  magic^ 
trespasses^  forestallings,  engrossings,  and  extortions,  and  all  other 
crimes  and  offences  of  which  such  justices  may  or  ought  lawfully  to 
inquire  ;"  subject  to  this  provision,  that  "  if  a  case  of  difficulty  arise," 
they  shall  not  proceed  to  give  judgment,  except  in  the  presence  of 
some  justice  of  one  of  the  benches  or  of  the  assize.  High  treason 
not  being  mentioned,  the  quarter  sessions  have  no  jurisdiction  to  try 
that  offence,  and  it  is  usual  to  try  only  the  minor  offences,  such  as 
petit  larceny  and  misdemeanors,  in  this  court ;  all  the  higher  felonies, 
in  consequence  of  the  above  recommendation,  are  remitted  to  the 
assizes.  The  sessions^  however,  have  jurisdiction  over  capital 
offences  of  the  latter  description,  and  if  they  do  proceed  to  judgment 
their  judgment  is  not  void,  but  stands  until  reversed  for  real  error  by 
a  superior  tribunal.  These  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
forgery  or  perjury  at  common  law,  on  the  ground  that  the  scope  of 
a  justice's  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace.     The  exception,  however,  seems  to  depend  less  on  principle 
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than  precedent ;  neither  can  the  court  of  session  try  any  newly 
created  offence  without  express  power  given  by  the  statute  which 
creates  it.  There  are,  however,  many  offences,  and  country  matters, 
the  cognisance  of  which  has  been  given,  by  particular  statutes,  to 
these  courts ;  such  are  offences  relating  to  highways,  alehouses, 
bastards,  the  settlement  and  provision  of  the  poor,  vagrants,  and 
servants'  wages. 

In  most  of  the  borough  towns  there  are  quarter  sessions  kept 
before  justices  of  their  own  within  their  respective  limits,  which  have 
the  same  authority  as  county  sessions,  except  in  a  few  instances. 
Borough  justices,  indeed,  are,  as  to  that  part  of  the  county  to  which 
their  power  extends,  county  magistrates,  and  upon  the  same  footing. 
The  proceedings  in  these  courts  may  also  at  any  stage  be  removed 
into  the  King's  Bench,  in  the  same  manner  as  from  the  last-mentioned 
courts  by  writs  of  error  or  certiorari. 

Special  Sessions  are  required  by  law  to  be  holden  for  particular 
purposes,  and  some  of  them  at  stated  periods ;  as,  for  the  appointment 
of  overseers,  surveyors  of  the  high  roads,  inspectors  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  licensing  alehouses.  These  courts  have  no  juries,  and 
are  merely  meetings  of  one  or  two  justices  of  the  peace  and  their 
clerks.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  manner  of  holding  them  is  par- 
ticularly pointed  out  by  the  statute  directing  them ;  but  in  general 
they  are  convened  either  at  the  instance  of  the  custos  rotulorum,  the 
clerk  of  the  peace,  or  two  magistrates,  who  issue  a  precept  to  the 
chief  constable  of  the  district,  who  in  his  turn  issues  precepts  to  the 
petit  constables,  and  gives  notice  to  the  different  magistrates.  The 
decisions  of  the  magistrates,  both  in  these  and  the  petit  sessions  next 
mentioned,  are  in  most  cases  subject  to  reversal  on  appeal  to  the 
quarter  sessions. 

Petit  Sessions  are  nothing  more  than  the  meetings  of  one  or 
two  justices  by  private  arrangement  among  themselves.  The  chief 
business  done  at  them  consists  in  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws, 
determining  differences  between  master  and  man,  taking  cognisance 
of  minor  offences,  as  assaults,  drunkenness,  keeping  disorderly 
houses,  &:c. ;  many  of  which,  indeed,  might  be  done  by  a  single 
justice.  Justices,  in  fact,  fill  two  characters  ;  they  are  at  once  judges 
and  officers  of  police.  In  the  one  character  tliey  decide  ;  in  the  other 
they  can  inquire  and  commit  only,  preparatory  to  some  further  trial. 
When  they  sit  in  session  they  sit  as  judges,  and  decide  ;  the  place  in 
which  they  sit  is  a  court  of  justice,  and  as  such  open  to  all  the  world. 
So  also  in  cases  where  a  single  justice  can  make  a  final  decision,  his 
room,  even  though  in  his  private  house,  becomes  a  court  of  justice, 
and  the  parties  may  insist  on  being  attended  by  their  professional 
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advisers.  But  it  is  otherwise  when  justices  sit  on  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation merely,  as  on  a  charge  of  murder, — here  they  may  sit  with 
closed  doors. 

The  Sheriff's  Tourn  and  Courts  Lett  differ  only  in  this,  that  the 
one  is  holden  for  a  county,  the  other  for  a  hundred.  Both  are  courts 
of  record,  and  formerly  were  attended  by  all  freeholders  living  within 
their  respective  precincts.  Their  principal  business  was  to  view  the 
frankpledges,  that  is,  the  freemen  within  the  liberty,  who,  according 
to  the  Saxon  system,  were  all  mutually  pledges  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  each  other.  They  had  cognisance  in  all  breaches  of  the  peace, 
and  the  chastisement  of  sundry  inferior  offences.  It  is  not  worth 
while,  however,  to  dwell  longer  on  these  courts,  as  they  may  now  be 
considered  as  obsolete.  Their  business  has,  for  the  most  part,  de- 
volved on  the  quarter  sessions. 

The  Coroner  s  Court  is  also  a  court  of  record.  Its  duty  is  to 
inquire,  when  any  one  dies  in  prison,  or  comes  to  a  violent  or  sudden 
death,  by  what  manner  he  came  to  his  end  ;  and  this  must  be  done 
super  visum  corporis. 

The  Court  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Market  is  incident  to  every  fair  and 
market  in  the  kingdom,  to  punish  misdemeanours  therein,  as  a  court 
of  pie  poiidre  is  to  determine  all  disputes  relating  to  private  or  civil 
property.  This  is  the  most  inferior  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  in 
the  kingdom,  and,  like  the  tourn  and  the  courts  leet,  may  now  be 
considered  as  obsolete. 

Method  of  Proceeding.  —  The  method  of  carrying  on  a  criminal  prosecution  is  next 
to  be  described.  And  first,  of  the  arrest :  this  is  usually  done  under  a  warrant ;  iq 
extraordinary  cases,  from  the  Privy  Council  or  Secretaries  of  State,  but  ordinarily 
from  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  warrant  may  be  granted  merely  on  suspicion,  but 
this  suspicion  must  be  supported  by  the  testimony  of  a  witness  on  oath.  It  is 
directed  to  the  constable  or  peace  officer  of  the  district  in  which  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted, and  requires  him  to  bring  the  offender  before  the  justices ;  which  he  accord- 
ingly is  bound  to  do,  if  he  can  be  found.  The  case  is  then  further  examined  into, 
and  if  it  appear  to  the  magistrates  that  there  is  a  sufficiently  strong  presumption  of 
the  guilt  of  the  accused,  they  commit  him  to  gaol  —  to  the  county  gaol,  if  the  offenoe 
be  of  that  serious  nature  that  it  is  fitting  it  should  be  heard  at  the  assizes,  or  to  the 
house  of  correction  if  it  be  a  minor  offence,  and  such  as  may  be  tried  at  the  sessions ; 
in  cases  which  admit  of  it,  instead  of  committing  the  prisoner,  the  magistrate  takes 
bail  for  his  appearance  at  the  ensuing  assizes  or  sessions.  Besides  an  arrest  so  author- 
ised by  warrant,  an  arrest  may  be  made  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff,  or  coroner, 
or,  indeed,  by  any  person  where  a  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace  is  committed  in  their 
presence,  and  the  offender  carried  before  a  justice  for  committal.  Another  method 
of  arrest  is  by  hue  and  cry,  which  is  little  else  than  a  public  pursuit,  raised  h^ 
the  precept  of  a  justice  or  peace  officer ;  but  this  method  is  now  obsolete.  In  cases 
which  do  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  as  peijury,  no 
arrest  can  be  made  previously  to  the  indictment ;  and  upon  the  bill  being  found  by  the 
grand  jury,  the  ofi^nder  is  arrested  under  a  judge's  warrant,  as  will  be  mentioDed  after- 
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wards.  The  prisoner  having  been  committed  for  trial,  or  bail  (where  this  is  admitted) 
taken  for  his  appearance,  the  next  step  is  the  prosecution,  which  may  be  carried  on 
in  two  ways;  either  by  a  previous  finding  of  the  fact  by  a  grand  jury,  or  without 
such  previous  finding.  Of  the  former  description,  the  most  usual  methods  are 
presentment  or  indictment ;  the  latter,  information. 

1.  Presentment,  as  here  used,  differs  only  from  an  indictment  in  being  taken  by 
the  grand  jury  itself,  of  some  offence  within  their  own  knowledge,  and  into  which  it 
is  their  duty  to  inquire.  After  the  presentment  has  been  delivered  into  court  by 
the  grand  jury  or  inquest,  an  indictment  is  framed  upon  it  by  the  ofilicer  of  the 
eourt,  for  it  is  regarded  merely  as  giving  instructions  for  an  indictment,  to  which  the 
party  accused  must  answer.  When  a  presentment  is  drawn  up  by  the  jurors 
specially  returned  for  the  purpose,  it  is  termed  an  inquisition. 

2.  An  indictment  is  a  written  accusation,  at  the  suit  of  the  King,  who,  in  all 
criminal  cases,  is  considered  as  prosecutor,  of  one  or  more  persons  of  a  crime  or 
misdemeanour,  preferred  to,  and  presented  upon  oath  by,  a  grand  jury.  It  must 
contain  the  particulars  of  the  charge,  set  forth  with  accuracy  and  precision,  and 
must  be  supported  by  evidence.  The  only  witnesses  examined,  however,  before  a 
grand  jury  are  those  for  the  prosecution,  as  the  object  of  the  inquiry  is  nothing 
more  than  to  ascertain  whether  there  arc  sufficient  grounds  for  putting  the  accused 
on  his  trial.  The  evidence  brought  before  them,  the  grand  jury  are  bound  by  their 
oath  not  to  divulge. 

If,  upon  hearing  the  evidence,  the  grand  jury  think  the  accusation  groundless, 
they  indorse  the  indictment,  "  Not  a  true  bill.'*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  satis- 
fied of  the  truth  of  its  statement,  they  indorse  it,  **  A  true  bill.**  The  indictment  is 
then  said  to  be  found,  and  the  party  stands  indicted :  but  to  find  a  bill,  not  less  than 
13  jurors  must  agree  ;  for  it  is  a  rule  of  the  English  law,  that  no  man  shall  be  con- 
Ticted  of  any  capital  offence,  at  the  suit  of  the  King,  unless  by  the  unanimous 
Toice  of  24  of  his  equals  and  neighbours ;  that  is  to  say,  by  1 2  at  least  of  the 
grand  jury  assenting  to  the  accusation,  and  afterwards  by  the  whole  of  the  petit 
Jury,  of  12  more,  finding  him  guilty  on  his  trial.  The  indictment,  when  so  found, 
is  publicly  delivered  into  court.  On  delivering  it,  leave  is  always  asked  by  the 
court  to  amend  matters  of  form,  not  altering  matter  of  substance ;  for,  so  strict  is  the 
law,  that  the  court  could  not  otherwise  amend  even  the  most  trifling  clerical 
error. 

Informations  are  of  two  kinds ;  1st.  Those  which  are  partly  at  the  suit  of 
the  King,  and  partly  for  the  benefit  of  the  subject;  and,  2d.  Those  which  are 
brought  only  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty.  The  former  are  usually  brought 
upon  penal  statutes,  which  inflict  a  penalty  on  the  conviction  of  the  offender,  one  part 
of  which  goes  to  the  King,  and  another  to  the  informer,  and  which  are  in  the  nature  of 
dyil  actions,  differing  only  in  this,  that  they  are  carried  on  by  a  criminal,  instead  of 
a  civil,  process.  Informations  which  are  at  the  suit  of  the  King  only  are  either 
filed  ex  officio  by  the  Attorney- General,  where  the  offence  immediately  affects  the 
Crown  or  public  safety,  or  in  the  name  of  the  Master  of  the  Crown  Office,  when 
the  ii^'ury  more  immediately  aflfects  the  rights  of  an  individual.  No  information, 
however,  of  the  latter  description  can  be  filed  without  the  leave  of  the  court  in  which 
it  is  exhibited  being  previously  obtained. 

The  proceedings  upon  informations  resemble  the  pleadings  in  an  action,  the  plain- 
tiff declaring  in  the  same  way,  and  the  defendant  putting  in  his  plea,  and  so  on  until 
issue  is  joined,  when  the  question  is  sent  down  by  nin  priua,  to  be  tried  at  the 
Informations  can  be  filed  for  misdemeanors  only ;  no  nvui  cao  be  put  upon 
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his  trial  for  a  capital  offence,  unless  the  accusation  against  him  be  first  found  suf- 
ficient by  12  of  his  countrymen. 

If  the  accused  be  not  in  custody  at  the  time  the  indictment  is  foimd,  or  the  inform- 
ation filed,  as  in  the  latter  case  he  never  is,  process  must  issue  to  bring  him  duly 
before  the  court.  On  an  indictment,  the  judge  issues  his  warrant  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  accused  party  ;  and  on  his  being  arrested,  he  is  either  committed  to 
prison  or  bound  over  with  sureties  to  appear  at  the  ensuing  assizes.  In  the  case  of 
an  information,  the  process  is  in  most  cases  the  same  as  in  civil  action,  by  capias  and 
distringas.  It  is  usually  at  this  stage  of  a  prosecution,  that  writs  of  certiorari  are 
had  to  certify  and  remove  the  indictment,  with  all  the  proceedings  therein,  from  any 
inferior  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  into  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  which  is  the 
sovereign  ordinary  court  in  all  criminal  cases.  "When  removed  by  certiorari,  the 
trial  may  either  be  had  at  the  bar  of  the  court,  or  before  the  justices  on  the  circuit 
at  nisi  prius.  The  method  of  trial  at  nisi  prius  has  already  been  described  in 
speaking  of  civil  actions  ;  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  here  to  trials  on  the 
Crown  side  of  the  court.  If,  on  an  indictment  being  found,  the  offender  either 
appear  voluntarily  or  be  already  in  custody,  or  be  brought  into  court  under  the 
criminal  process  above  mentioned,  he  is,  as  it  is  termed,  arraigned.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  being  called  to  the  bar  to  answer  the  charge,  which  is  then  read  over  to 
him,  and  he  is  asked  whether  he  is  <' guilty  or  not  guilty."  If  he  plead  guilty, 
his  confession  is  recorded,  and  the  court  awards  judgment.  But  if  he  plead  in 
defence,  he  may  plead  in  two  ways ;  in  bar,  or  the  general  issue.  Pleas  in  bar  are 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  a  previous  acquittal,  or  that  there  is  a  flaw  in  the  in- 
dictment, &c.  The  validity  of  these  pleas  is  determined  by  the  judge :  but  if  the 
defendant  takes  the  general  issue,  which  is  **  not  guilty,*'  he  puts  himself  upon  the 
country,  that  is,  demands  trial.  In  case  the  prisoner  refuse  to  answer,  or  answers 
evasively,  the  judge  directs  the  plea  of  **  not  guilty"  to  be  entered  for  him.  A  jury 
is  then  called  from  the  jurors  in  attendance,  when  either  prosecutor  (t.  e.  the  King) 
or  the  prisoner  may  challenge  the  array,  in  otlier  words,  object  to  the  whole  jury, 
as  being  partially  or  improperly  returned  by  the  sheriff*;  or  challenge  the  jurors 
individually,  as  unfit,  from  their  being  persons  of  bad  character,  interested  parties 
or  some  such  cause.  If  the  court  allow  the  objection,  another  jury,  or  other 
persons,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  be  called.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  unobjectionable 
number  of  jurors  are  called,  they  are  sworn,  and  the  trial  proceeds.  Tlie  case  is 
stated  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  evidence  is  adduced  and  examined  in 
support  of  it.  The  defence  is  then  entered  upon,  and  the  evidence  in  support  of  it 
brought  forward.  The  prisoner,  for  this  purpose,  is  allowed  counsel  to  aid  him  in 
his  defence,  but  counsel  is  not  allowed,  in  a  capital  crime,  to  address  the  jury.  An  ac^ 
however,  is  now  before  Parliament  for  remedying  this.  When  the  evidence  on  both 
sides  is  closed,  the  jury  give  their  verdict  in  the  words  **  guilty  or  not  guilty,  **  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  civil  cases,  only  they  cannot  here  give  a  privy  verdict.  If  the 
jury  find  the  prisoner  "  not  guilty,"  he  is  then  for  ever  discharged  from  theaccusatioi^ 
and  immediately  released.  But  if  the  jury  find  him  **  guilty,  "  he  is  said  to  be  con- 
victed of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  indicted.  After  an  offender  has  been  so  con- 
victed, all  that  remains  for  the  court  to  do  is  to  pronounce  judgment.  The  degree 
of  punishment  is  very  much  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  The  judgment  recorded 
is,  in  the  minority  of  cases,  death ;  but  in  very  few  is  it  carried  into  eff*ect,  being 
generally  commuted  for  some  lighter  punishment,  as  transportation.  Judgment  can 
only  be  set  aside  by  reversing  It,  or  by  reprieve  or  pardon.  A  judgment  may  be 
reversed  in  two  ways :   Ist.   If  the  error  be  error  in  law,  apparent  on  the  record,  by 
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a  superior  court  on  writ  of  error  ;  or  2d.  For  error  of  fact,  in  which  case  it  would 
leem  that  the  writ  of  error  must  be  brought  in  the  same  court.  A  pardon  may  be 
granted,  either  under  an  act  of  parliament,  or  of  the  King's  free  grace,  by  letters 
patent  under  his  great  seal.  If  the  judgment  be  not  reversed,  it  must  be  carried  into 
execution  by  the  sheriff*.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  assizes,  the  prisoners  in  gaol 
against  whom  no  one  has  appeared  are  discharged  by  proclamation. 

This  brief  sketch  of  a  criminal  prosecution  at  the  assizes  will  be  found,  with  the 
necessary  alterations,  to  apply  equally  to  the  criminal  trials  in  the  other  courts.  In 
the  quarter  sessions,  however,  a  great  part  of  the  business  consists  in  hearing  and  de- 
termining appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  petit  sessions ;  and  we  ought,  therefore, 
perhaps,  to  mention  the  method  of  proceeding  in  these  cases.  Where,  indeed,  it  is 
an  appeal  under  an  act  of  parliament,  the  method  is  usually  pointed  out  by  the 
statute  empowering  it.  In  some  cases,  also,  it  is  necessary,  on  conviction,  for  the 
noagistrates  making  their  order  to  inform  the  party  of  his  right  to  appeal.  The 
appeals  are  entered  preparatory  to  tlic  sessions  in  the  paper  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
and  are  usually  heard  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand.  The  order  or  conviction 
appealed  against  is  then  read,  and  the  notice  of  appeal  proved.  The  party  appealing 
against  the  order  or  conviction  opens  his  case,  and  adduces  his  evidence  in  support 
of  it;  after  which  the  counsel  for  the  respondents  opens  his  case,  and  calls  -bis  wit- 
nesses, in  the  same  manner  as  at  an  ordinary  trial.  The  justices  are  in  cases  of  appeal 
absolute  judges  upon  all  matters  of  fact,  and  also,  if  they  think  fit,  upon  all  matters  of 
law ;  they  may,  however,  in  all  cases  where  the  certiorari  is  not  expressly  taken  away 
by  the  statute,  send  up  a  case  on  proved  or  admitted  facts,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench.  Where  the  certiorari  is  taken  away,  the  court  of 
King's  Bench  has  no  jurisdiction.  When  the  evidence  on  both  sides  has  been  gone 
through,  the  chairman  takes  the  opinion  of  the  justices,  and  pronounces  that  of  the 
xnigority.  The  justices  from  whose  order  the  appeal  is  made  are  not  allowed  to 
TOte.  The  chairman  has  only  a  single  vote  like  the  others ;  and  if  the  numbers  be 
equal,  the  proper  way  is  said  to  be  to  order  the  appeal  to  stand  adjourned  until  the 
next  sessions. 


Sect.  V.  —  Courts  of  Equity. 

The  Courts  of  Equity  are  —  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  is  prac- 
tically divided  into  three  courts,  viz.  the  Lord  Chancellor  s  Court, 
the  Roll's  Court,  and  the  Vice- Chancellor's  Court,  —  the  Equity 
side  of  the  Exchequer,  —  and  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a  court  of 
appeal.  With  the  exception  of  the  latter,  which  has  been  already 
described,  they  are  all  similarly  constituted,  and  have  very  nearly 
the  same  powers  and  jurisdictions.  Unlike  the  courts  of  common 
law,  they  have  no  jury  :  a  single  judge  presides  in  each,  who  decides 
at  once  on  law  and  fact.  With  the  exception  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  none  of  them  are  courts  of  record.  The  judges  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  are  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor*  ;  and  on  the  Equity  side  of  the 

*  By  two  bills  lately  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  present  Chan- 
cellor, it  is  proposed  to  substitute  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  for  the  Lord  CbaooeUor  Id 
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Exchequer,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  or,  when  hU  presence  is  required 
elsewhere,  one  of  the  puisne  barons.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  been 
already  spoken  of  in  his  political  capacity.  The  next  in  rank  to  him 
is  the  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown  by 
letters  patent,  and  holds  his  office  for  life.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls 
administers  justice  by  himself,  in  a  separate  court  called  the  Rolls. 
He  has  the  power  of  hearing  and  determining  originally  the  same 
matters  as  the  Lord  Chancellor,  excepting  cases  of  lunacy  and 
bankruptcy ;  but  all  orders  and  decrees  pronounced  by  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  must  be  signed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  before  they  are  en- 
rolled. The  Master  of  the  Rolls  is  also  the  chief  of  the  twelve  masters 
in  Chancery,  and  chief  clerk  in  the  petty  bag  office  :  he  is  the  keeper, 
also,  of  all  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  after  the  decrees 
and  orders  have  been  enrolled ;  and  on  that  account  he  was  anciently 
styled  Guardien  des  JRoiles.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  ranks  im- 
mediately after  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench :  his  salary^ 
by  the  late  statute  6  G.  4.  c.  84.,  is  7,000/.  a  year. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  act  3  &  4  W.  4.  c.  94.  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  did  not  hear  motions,  pleas,  or  demurrers ;  and  whatever  was 
presented  for  his  decison,  other  than  the  hearing  of  causes,  was 
brought  before  him  by  petition.  By  the  above-mentioned  act,  how- 
ever, this  was  altered ;  and  motions,  pleas,  and  demurrers  are  now 
heard  by  him  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  other  equity  judges. 

The  office  of  Vice-Chancellor  was  created  by  the  53d  of  G.  3.,  for 
the  assistance  of  the  Chancellor ;  he  is  appointed  also  by  the  Crown, 
by  letters  patent,  and  must  be  a  barrister,  of  15  years'  standing  at 
least  He  is  styled  Vice-Chancellor  of  England,  and  holds  his  office 
during  good  behaviour. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  has  rank  and  precedence  next  to  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls ;  and  his  salary  is  now,  by  the  late  statute  of  6  G.  4.  c.  84., 
6,000/.  a  year,  clear  of  all  deduction.     No  fees  are  allowed. 

His  duties  are  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes,  matters,  and 
things  depending  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  either  as  a  court  of  law 
or  equity,  or  which  have  been  submitted  to  its  jurisdiction  by  act  of 
parliament ;  but  no  decree  or  order  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  can  be 
enrolled  until  the  same  have  been  signed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  may  sit  for  the  Chancellor  in  his  absence,  or  in 
a  separate  court  at  the  same  time,  which  he  generally  does.  The 
courts  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor  may  therefore 


the  Chancery  Court,  and  in  future  to  confine  the  judicial  duties  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  the  hearing  of  appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  is  to  sit  for  that 
purpose  throughout  the  year. 
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be  considered,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  the  same.  The  causes  are 
always  set  down  before  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  in  practice,  however, 
tlie  Chancellor  seldom  now  takes  original  business,  except  in  matters  in 
which  he  has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  as  in  matters  of  lunacy  or  bank- 
ruptcy, but  confines  himself  merely  to  appeals.  The  Master  of  the 
Rolls  Court,  on  the  other  hand,  partakes,  in  its  nature,  of  a  separate 
jurisdiction,  and  the  suitor  has  his  option  whether  he  will  have  his 
cause  tried  by  him  or  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  an  appeal,  however,  to 
the  Chancellor  lies  from  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  as  well  as  from  the 
Vice-chancellor,  and  neither  of  them  can  alter  or  discharge  any 
order  or  decree  of  his.  Neither  can  the  Vice-Chancellor  alter  or 
dbcharge  any  order  or  decree  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  of  the  Vice-Chancellor.  A 
cause,  however,  which  has  been  heard  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
may  be  subsequently  prosecuted  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  so 
vice  versa.  The  judge  on  the  Equity  side  of  the  Exchequer  has  been 
already  spoken  of  when  treating  of  the  common  law  courts.  The 
courts  of  equity  have,  like  the  common  law  courts,  various  inferior 
officers,  for  getting  through  the  details  of  business.  The  principal 
of  these  are  —  the  registrars,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  the  several 
courts  while  sitting,  take  down  the  minutes  of  the  decrees,  &c.,  and 
draw  them  up  ;  the  six  clerks,  who  receive  and  file  all  bills,  answers, 
pleas,  and  other  records,  &c. ;  the  sworn  clerks,  who  are  ofiicers 
peculiar  to  these  courts,  and  originated,  as  indeed  the  former  also 
did,  when  these  courts  were  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastics :  formerly 
they  were  in  orders:  they  partly  perform  the  duties  of  attorneys 
in  the  courts  of  common  law.  The  Court  of  Chancery  has  also  an 
officer  called  the  accountant-general,  to  whose  charge  the  property  of 
the  suitors  is  committed.  The  effects  of  the  suitors  consist  of  cash,  stock, 
exchequer  bills,  &c.,  deposited  with  the  Bank  of  England,  who  are  the 
bankers  of  the  court  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  ac- 
countant-general has  this  sum  under  his  arbitrary  control ;  it  merely 
stands  in  his  name,  and  he  keeps  an  account  with  the  bank  according 
to  the  several  causes  and  accounts  to  which  the  monies  and  securities 
respectively  belong.  Whenever  any  money  is  to  be  paid  into  or  out 
of  the  bank,  or  any  investment  made,  though  his  privity  and  con- 
currence is  necessary,  the  payment  is  made  under  an  order  of  the 
court.  But  the  most  important  officers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  who,  for  many  purposes,  make  it  superior  to  the  courts  of 
common  law,  are  the  Masters  in  Ordinary,  of  whom,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  is  the  chief.  Exclusively  of  him, 
they  are  1 1  in  number,  and  are  appointed  by  the  king's  letters  patent : 
their  salaries,  previously  to  the  late  act  of  the  3d  and  4th  of  the  present 
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King,  were  principally  derived  from  fees ;  by  that  act,  they  are  now  fixed 
at  2,500/.  each,  and,  like  the  salaries  of  the  Master  of  Rolls  and  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  are  charged  on  the  Suitors'  Fund.  To  one  of  these 
masters,  whenever  the  court  is  unable  to  satisfy  itself  of  a  fact,  or 
the  matter  is  too  intricate  or  tedious  for  its  investigation,  a  reference 
is  directed,  and  the  cause  stands  over  until  he  has  made  his  report 
There  are  also  throughout  the  country  Masters  Extraordinary,  as 
they  are  termed,  who  are  also  officers  of  the  court ;  their  principal 
duty  consists  in  taking  the  affidavits  of  parties  living  in  the  country. 
The  judges  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  sit  every  day  during  term  in 
Westminster  Hall,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted.  The  Equity 
Court  of  Exchequer  sits  on  certain  days,  appointed  by  the  judges  in 
it,  at  the  commencement  of  Easter  term  and  vacations.  During  the 
sittings  after  term  the  Lord  Chancellor  sits  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall, 
and  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  a  court  near  it;  the  Master  of  the  RoUs 
at  his  court  in  the  Rolls  Yard ;  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  or  Puisne 
Baron  (as  the  case  may  be),  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  Hall  of 
Gray's  Inn. 

The  usual  hours  of  sitting  are  from  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  three  or  four  in  the  evening. 

Immediately  after  and  before  each  term,  the  courts  usually  take  a 
short  recess ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  August  they  adjourn  for  the 
long  vacation,  which  lasts  till  the  beginning  of  November. 

There  are  no  fixed  days  for  hearing  particular  branches  of  business ; 
but,  at  the  commencement  of  every  sitting,  each  court  issues  what  is 
termed  a  seal  paper,  detailing  the  plan  of  disposing  of  business  each  day. 

The  principal  subjects  which  are  treated  of  in  a  court  of  equity 
are  trusts,  charities,  matters  of  account,  fraud,  accident,  and  mistake. 
By  trusts,  we  mean  not  merely  such  as  are  expressly  declared  in 
writing,  but  such  as  are  so  in  the  construction  only  of  a  court  of 
equity,  as  where  one  person  has  contracted  with  another  for  the 
purchase  of  an  estate.  The  court  considers  the  vendor  from  the 
time  of  the  contract  as  being,  in  good  conscience,  a  trustee  for  the 
purchaser,  and  on  that  ground  compels  him  to  perform  his  contract. 
And  this  forms  one  of  the  most  marked  distinctions  between  a  court 
of  common  law  and  a  court  of  equity.  The  former  can  only  give 
damages  for  the  breach  of  contract,  whereas  the  latter  enforces  the 
performance  of  it.  The  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  therefore 
said  to  be  in  personam,  not  in  rem.  It  binds  the  person,  not  the  subject 
matter,  and  calls  upon  a  defendant  by  subpcena  to  do  what  it  orders 
him.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal,  the  court  has 
now  the  power  to  appoint  a  person  to  perform  the  required  act  in  the 
place  of  the  person  refusing.     Another  advantage  of  the  Court  of 
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Chancery  is,  that  it  compels  a  discovery  from  the  defendant  upon 
oath ;  which  renders  it  peculiarly  adapted  in  matters  of  account, 
mistake,  or  fraud :  but  of  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more 
hereafter.  The  Court  of  Chancery  has  also  a  general  jurisdiction  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  ordinary  courts  of  common  law,  from  a  defect 
in  their  constitution  or  forms  of  proceeding,  are  insufficient  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy.  Besides  these  matters  of  equitable  cognisance,  in 
which  the  courts  have  equal  jurisdiction,  there  are  some  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  court  of  the  Lord  Chancellor :  these  are  the  care  of 
idiots  and  lunatics.  In  bankruptcy  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  also  an 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  Court  of  Review,  which  can  be 
exercised  by  him  alone  in  all  other  cases. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Exchequer,  in  point 
of  extent,  is  considered  primd  facie  as  reaching  over  the  whole  of  the 
King's  dominions ;  and  if  suit  be  brought  in  a  matter  over  which 
some  particular  court  has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  the  onus  probatidi 
lies  on  the  party  taking  the  objection. 

Method  of  Proceeding.  —  This  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  equity  courts,  if  we 
except  some  minor  points  not  worth  noticing.  A  question  may  be  brought  before 
the  court  in  three  ways  :  1  st.  By  bill  or  information  ;  2d,  petition ;  and  3d,  by  motion. 
The  two  latter,  however,  can  in  general  only  be  made  by  parties  to  a  cause  actually 
pending,  and  are  the  method  used  for  getting  the  order  or  opinion  of  the  court  from 
time  to  time  on  questions  arising  in  the  progrees  of  a  suit.  There  are,  however, 
certain  cases,  under  particular  statutes,  in  which  the  court  has  the  power  of  pro- 
ceeding in  a  summary  way  upon  petition. 

A  bill  differs  from  an  information  only  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  filed  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General, whereas  the  former  is  filed  by  a  private  individual.  Informations  refer 
always  to  public  matters,  as  charities,  or  where  the  interests  of  the  Crown  are  in 
some  manner  concerned.  A  bill  refers  to  private  matters  only.  A  bill,  or  English 
bill,  as  it  used  formerly  to  be  termed,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pleadings  in  the 
common  law  courts,  which  were  at  that  time  in  Norman  French,  as  well  as  an  in- 
formation, is  addressed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  Chancery,  and  in  the  Exchequer  to 
the  Chancellor  and  other  Barons  of  the  Exchequer.  It  commences  with  a  plain 
statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  points  in  which  the  complainant  considers 
himself  aggrieved.  Next,  it  goes  on  to  state  the  grounds  of  defence  which  the 
defendant  nuy  be  supposed  to  make,  and  the  complainant*s  answer  to  them.  This 
is  followed  by  a  general  averment  that  the  acts  complained  of  tend  to  the  injury  of 
the  complainant,  and  that  he  has  no  remedy  except  in  a  court  of  equity.  The 
complainant  then  proceeds  to  interrogate  the  defendant  as  to  all  the  matters  stated 
in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  bill,  and  calls  upon  him  to  answer  the  queries  upon 
oath,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  information,  and  belief.  The  whole 
concludes  by  a  prayer  for  the  relief  required,  and  that  the  court  will  issue  its  sub- 
pcena  to  the  defendant  to  appear  and  answer.  In  some  cases,  where  the  bill  is 
brought  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  committing  any  act,  as  from  cutting  down 
timber,  an  injunction  also  is  prayed,  which  is  an  order  o£  the  court  prohibiting  him 
until  the  cause  shall  have  been  decided.  A  complainant  may  have  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  relief  he  asks,  or,  indeed,  a  different  relief  altogether,  provided  it  be  not 
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Inconsistent  with  the  case  made  out  by  his  bill.  All  parties  interested  must  be 
parties  to  a  suit  in  Chancery,  a  rule  which  enables  the  courts  of  equity  to  do  more 
complete  justice  than  courts  of  common  law.  The  bill  must  be  signed  by  counsel, 
in  order  that  the  court  may  be  assured  of  its  propriety.  It  is  then  filed  in 
the  Six  Clerks'  Office ;  and  as  soon  as  this  is  done  the  defendant  is  served  with  a 
subpoena  requiring  him  within  a  limited  time  to  appear  and  answer.  An  appearance 
is  effected  by  the  solicitor  of  the  defendant  authorising  his  clerk  in  court  to  give 
notice  to  the  clerk  in  court  of  the  complainant  that  he  appears  for  him.  If  the 
defendant  neglect  to  appear  within  the  time  stated,  an  attachment  issues ;  and  if  he 
be  taken,  he  is  committed  to  the  Fleet  (which  is  the  prison  of  the  court)  until  such 
time  as  he  causes  an  appearance  to  be  entered.  If  he  cannot  be  taken,  the  court 
may  sequester  his  goods,  though  it  cannot,  until  after  a  decree,  sell  them.  If 
the  defendant  being  taken  persist  in  refusing  to  enter  an  appearance,  the  court 
may  order  an  appearance  to  be  entered  for  him,  and  proceed  to  make  a  decree 
ex  parte.  When  the  defendant  happens  to  be  privileged  from  arrest  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  sequestration  issues  at  once  on  his  n&> 
glecting  to  comply  with  the  subpoena.  A  peer,  before  he  is  served  with  a  sub- 
poena, has  what  is  called  a  letter  missive  sent  him,  as  a  mark  of  respect.  In  the 
case  of  a  corporation  the  subpoena  is  also  immediately  followed  by  sequestration. 
Where  none  of  these  processes  can  be  carried  into  effect,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  defendant  has  absconded  purposely  to  avoid  being  served,  the  bill  may  be  taken 
pro  confesaoj  and  a  decree  made  ex  parte.  If  the  defendant,  however,  happen 
accidentally  to  be  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
process,  the  courts  of  equity  are  altogether  at  fault,  and  can  proceed  no  further. 
When  an  injunction  is  asked,  the  court  will,  in  an  urgent  case,  on  proper  application, 
grant  it  even  before  the  defendant  is  ser^'ed  with  a  subpoena  to  appear ;  but  the 
more  usual  time  for  granting  it  is  when  the  answer  comes  in,  and  even  in  the  former 
case  it  is  usual  for  the  defendant,  on  the  coming  in  of  his  answer,  to  move  that  the 
injunction  should  be  removed,  or  dissolved,  as  it  is  technically  termed. 

Supposing  the  defendant  to  have  appeared,  there  arc  three  ways  in  which  he  may 
make  his  defence  ;  these  are  by  demurrer,  plea,  or  answer.  If  the  plaintiff"  on  the 
face  of  his  own  bill  appear  not  entitled  to  the  relief  he  prays,  the  defendant  may 
demur ;  that  is,  admitting  all  the  facts  alleged  in  the  bill  to  be  true,  he  submits  it 
to  the  judgment  of  the  court,  whether  any  case  is  made  out  against  him.  If  the 
bill,  however,  upon  the  face  of  it  makes  out  a  case,  but  there  is  some  other  matter 
not  there  noticed,  and  which,  if  brought  forward,  would  operate  as  a  bar  to  the 
plaintiff's  claim,  the  defendant's  mode  of  defence  is  by  a  plea,  which,  as  it  does  not, 
like  a  demurrer,  admit  the  plaintiff^'s  case,  must  be  put  in  upon  oath,  unless,  indeed, 
he  plead  some  matter  of  record  which  cannot  be  disputed,  as  an  act  of  parliament  or 
the  like.  A  plea  is  supported  by  evidence,  like  an  answer ;  and  may  be  traversed, 
and  issue  may  be  joined  upon  the  question  raised  by  it.  If  neither  of  these  model 
of  defence  succeed,  the  defendant  must  meet  the  case  upon  the  merits,  and  answer ; 
this  he  does  by  distinctly  answering  the  interrogatories  contained  in  the  bill,  stating 
at  the  same  time  the  grounds  of  his  own  defence.  This  answer  he  puts  in 
upon  oath  ;  unless  in  the  case  of  a  peer,  who  answers  only  on  his  honour.  In  cases 
of  an  amicable  suit,  an  answer  by  the  consent  of  the  complainant  is  frequently 
taken  without  oath.  In  consequence  of  the  advantage  gained  by  thus  examining  a 
party  accused  against  himself,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  party  at  law  files 
a  bill  in  equity  for  the  mere  purpose  of  getting  a  discovery  to  assist  him  in  his 
action.     A  discovery,  however,  is  never  permitted  except  in  civil  questions.     A 
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defendant  cmnot  be  called  upon  to  answer  any  question  tending  to  criminate  him- 
■eli^  and,  if  asked,  he  may  demur  to  it.  The  answer,  like  the  bill,  must  be 
signed  by  counsel,  and  filed  in  the  Six  Clerks'  Office.  These  modes  of  de- 
ftoce,  though  stated  separately,  may  be  used  jointly  or  not,  as  the  defendant 
Unds  it  convenient ;  thus  he  may  demur  to  the  bill  as  to  part,  plead  as  to  another 
part,  and  answer  as  to  the  rest.  Upon  the  coming  in  of  the  answer,  the  complainant 
is  at  liberty  to  take  the  advantage  of  any  further  information  it  may  give,  and 
amend  his  bill  by  adding  new  parties  or  sUting  any  new  facts,  and  interrogating  the 
defendant  as  to  them ;  and  the  defendant  is  obliged  to  answer  the  amended  bill  in  the 
lame  manner  as  the  original.  When  an  insufficient  answer  is  put  in,  the  complainant 
is  at  liberty  to  except  to  it,  and  to  compel  a  full  one  to  be  given.  If  the  complainant 
find  sufficient  matter  confessed  in  the  defendant's  answer  to  secure  a  decree  in  his 
fiivour,  he  may  proceed  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause  upon  bill  and  answer  only ;  but 
in  this  case  he  must  admit  the  defendant's  answer  to  be  in  all  respects  true,  other- 
wise the  course  is  for  the  complainant  to  reply  generally  to  the  answer ;  that  is, 
aTcr  his  bill  to  be  true,  sufficient,  and  correct,  and  the  answer  the  reverse.  To  this 
the  defendant  rejoins,  which  has  the  effect  of  putting  the  question  at  issue,  wh«i 
both  parties  enter  into  evidence,  the  plaintiff*  being  at  liberty  to  take  any  advantage 
of  the  defendant's  answer  he  can  by  reading  any  thing  out  of  it  he  may  think  fit. 
The  examination  of  witnesses  is  not  carried  on  in  open  court  vitfa  tfoce,  as  at  law, 
but  by  depositions  in  writing.  For  this  purpose  interrogatories  are  drawn  up  on 
the  points  on  which  the  witnesses  are  to  be  examined ;  and  if  they  are  in  town, 
their  depositions  are  taken  in  the  Examiners'  Office ;  if  in  the  country,  the  inter- 
rogatories are  g^ven  to  commissioners  appointed  by  the  court,  and  at  the  instance  of 
the  parties  sworn  to  secrecy,  whose  duty  it  is  to  read  the  interrogatories  to  the 
witnesses,  and  take  down  their  answers.  Neither  party  is  permitted  to  see  the 
depositions  taken  by  the  other  until  publication,  as  it  is  termed,  passes,  when  copies 
are  given  out  to  the  parties ;  after  which  no  further  witnesses  can  be  examined. 
The  cause  is  then  set  down  for  hearing ;  and  subpcenas  are  served,  by  the  party 
setting  it  down,  on  the  other  parties  to  attend.  Stated  times  are  fixed  within  which 
all  these  different  proceedings  must  be  taken  :  thus  the  defendant  has  eight  weeks 
to  answer  in  a  town  and  ten  in  a  country  cause,  which  times  he  may  have  enlarged 
fior  three  weeks  more  if  necessary;  so  also  the  plaintiff*  is  allowed  two  months 
after  the  answer  has  been  put  in  to  except :  but  it  would  be  tedious  to  specify  the 
times  limited  for  all  the  diff*erent  proceedings,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  may  be  enlarged. 

Whenever  a  party  dies,  or  any  change  in  the  interest  of  the  parties  takes  place,  as  by 
marriage  or  otherwise,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  new  party  before  the  court.  This  is 
done  by  filing  a  bill  against  the  new  defendant,  termed  a  bill  of  revivor  or  supplement, 
stating  the  change  of  interest,  and  praying  that  the  complainant  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  previous  proceedings  against  him.  To  this  the  defendant  answers  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  the  original  bill ;  on  which,  in  default  of  his  doing  so  within  a  given 
time,  an  order  issues  for  reviving  the  cause,  when  the  proceedings  are  restored  to 
the  same  plight  as  before.  The  parties,  at  the  hearing,  both  appear  by  their  counsel ; 
and  when  the  cause  is  called  on,  the  plaintiff^'s  junior  counsel  opens  the  pleadings, 
and  reads  the  bill ;  the  defendant's  counsel  next  reads  tlie  answer ;  the  plaintiff''s 
senior  counsel  then  argues  the  case,  after  which  the  plaintiff* 's  evidence  is  read.  The 
defendant's  counsel  next,  in  like  manner,  addresses  the  court,  and  reads  hb  evidence ; 
and,  when  he  has  finished,  the  plaintiff**s  senior  counsel  replies.  The  judge  then 
delivers  his  judgment^  and  the  decree  is  mad^  the  minutes  of  which  are  drawn  up 
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by  the  registrar.  In  delivering  his  judgment  the  judge,  in  a  case  of  any  difficulty, 
usually  states  the  grounds  of  his  decision,  which  are  taken  down,  and  stated  in  tht 
report  of  the  case,  and  referred  to  in  future  as  settling  the  law  on  that  particular 
point.  The  decree  contains  merely  the  order.  If  the  defendant  have  filed  a  croM 
bill  against  the  complainant,  which  he  sometimes  does  to  elicit  a  discovery  from  him* 
both  suits  are  heard  at  the  same  time.  Costs  do  not  in  equity,  as  at  law,  follow  the 
issue  of  the  cause,  but  are  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  which  awards  them, 
as  the  equity  of  the  case  requires.  It  seldom  happens  that  a  final  decree  can  be 
made  at  the  first  hearing :  in  most  cases  it  is  found  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to 
refer  the  matter  to  a  master,  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries ;  and  the  further 
consideration  of  the  question  is  postponed  until  he  have  made  his  report.  The 
method  of  summoning  parties  before  the  master  is  by  a  warrant,  granted  by  the 
master  for  that  purpose,  fixing  the  time  for  their  attendance.  This  warrant  may  be 
sued  out  by  any  of  the  parties,  complainant  or  defendant,  and  must  be  served  on  all 
interested  in  the  proceedings.  If  the  parties  on  being  served  do  not  appear,  the 
master  proceeds  tx  parte.  When  the  master's  report  has  been  obtained,  it  is  carried 
up  to  the  court,  and  confirmed  on  a  motion  made  for  the  purpose,  unless  any  of  the 
parties  except  to  it,  when  the  exceptions  are  signed :  if  allowed,  the  matter  is  usually 
referred  back  to  the  master ;  if  not  allowed,  the  report  is  confirmed,  and  the  cauM 
set  down  for  further  or  final  directions,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  doubtful  questions  of  fact  arise.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  court  for  its  own 
satisfaction,  before  giving  a  final  decree,  will  direct  the  question  to  be  tried  as  an 
issue  before  a  jury  in  a  common  law  court.  In  certain  cases  this  is  always  done,  a* 
where  the  validity  of  a  will  is  in  question.  In  a  doubtful  question  of  law,  the 
court  frequently  sends  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges  before  whom  it  is  argued, 
and  who  then  certify  their  opinion  to  the  chancellor  or  other  judge ;  and  upon  this 
certificate  the  decree  is  usually  founded.  The  chancellor  or  other  judge  directing 
it,  however,  is  not  bound  either  by  the  verdict  or  the  opinion  of  the  judges ;  but 
may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  decide  contrary  to  them.  All  matters  which  occur  during  the 
progress  of  a  cause,  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  opinion  or  the  order  of  the 
court,  are  brought  forward  either  by  motion  or  petition.  Of  the  two,  motions  are 
the  least  formal.  Some,  indeed,  are  of  course,  and  do  not  even  require  to  be 
mentioned  to  the  court ;  in  these  the  signature  of  counsel  is  sufficient,  as  showing  all 
is  correct.  In  others  again,  when  any  matter  is  to  be  discussed,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  two  days'  notice  to  the  opposite  party.  Petitions,  in  like  manner,  are  of  two 
kinds,  some  requiring  to  be  served  on  all  the  parties,  and  others  merely  of  course. 
Both  motions  and  petitions,  when  not  of  course,  require  to  be  supported  by  affidavits ; 
which,  in  contested  cases,  must  be  filed  for  the  information  of  the  opposite  partie% 
who  file  affidavits  in  answer.  Affidavits  are  nothing  more  than  depositions  as  to  the 
matters  in  issue  sworn  before  a  master.  The  only  mode  which  a  court  of  equity 
has  in  general  of  enforcing  its  decrees  and  orders  is  by  attaching  the  person  of  the 
defendant,  and  imprisoning  him  for  contempt,  or  sequestering  his  goods  and  effects ; 
which,  in  cases  that  admit  of  such  a  remedy,  it  may  also  sell,  and  out  of  the 
produce  of  the  sale  satisfy  the  complainant's  demands.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the 
court  is  empowered  to  execute  its  own  decrees ;  but  there  still  are  many  in  which, 
if  the  defendant  be  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  if  he  stand  out  all  process 
of  contempt,  there  is  no  remedy.  Until  Sir  Edward  Sugden's  late  Act,  it  not  un- 
frequently  happened  that  parties  lay  in  contempt  in  the  Fleet  prison  all  their  lives; 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  as  will  be  remembered,  not  being  applicable  to  persons 
Imprisoned  for  contempt  of  court.     Since  that  Act,  however,  one  of  the  masters  four 
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times  every  year  is  appointed  to  visit  the  Fleet  prison,  and  report  upon  the  cases  of 
contempt. 

A  petition  is  addressed  in  Chancery  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Master  of  the 
Rolls ;  in  the  Exchequer  to  Chancellor  and  Barons  of  the  Exchequer.  It  contains  a 
statement  of  the  case,  with  the  points  in  which  the  petitioner  thinks  himself  aggrieved, 
and  concludes  with  a  prayer  for  relief.     No  answer  is  required. 

A  decree  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  or  the  Vice- Chancellor,  may,  as  before 
stated,  be  appealed  from  and  carried  before  the  Chancellor :  an  appeal  from  the 
Chancellor  must  be  carried  before  the  House  of  Lords.  In  strictness,  an  appeal 
to  the  Chancellor  is  only  a  rehearing,  the  decrees  of  the  Vice- Chancellor  and  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  being,  in  fact,  his  decrees,  and  as  such  signed  by  him  ;  when, 
therefore,  a  decree  has  been  once  signed  and  enrolled,  it  cannot  be  reheard  by  the 
Chancellor,  but  must  be  carried  by  appeal  before  the  Lords.  The  method  of  bringing 
on  an  appeal  is  by  petition,  stating  the  decree,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  is 
alleged  to  be  erroneous,  and  praying  to  have  it  reversed.  A  cause  may,  however, 
if  sufficient  ground  for  it  can  be  shown,  be  reheard  before  the  same  judge  who  pro- 
nounced the  decree ;  or  if  new  matter  be  discovered,  the  decree  may  be  reversed  on 
a  bill  of  review.  The  proceedings  on  a  bill  of  review  are  much  the  same  as  on  an 
original  bill.  It  states  the  previous  pleadings,  the  decree,  the  new  matter,  &c. ; 
and  concludes  by  praying  the  former  decree  may  be  reversed.  A  bill  of  review  is 
also  brought  in  the  same  court  in  which  the  cause  was  originally  heard. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  is  also,  in  certain  cases,  as  in  matters  of  trustees  being 
lunatics  or  infants,  especially  empowered  to  proceed  summarily  on  petition.  This, 
however,  the  court  never  does  except  in  clear  cases ;  wherever  there  is  any  doubt,  a 
bill  is  always  ordered  to  be  filed,  that  the  matter  may  be  brought  fully  before  it. 

The  following   Extract  from  the  Parliamentary  Returns  made  a  few  years  ago  will 
show  the  average  Business  got  through  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 


Causes         -             -             - 

Lord 
Chancellor. 

Vice 
Chancellor. 

Matter  of 
the  RoIU 

Total 

32 

931 

1,790 

2,753 

Rehearings 

Appeals       -             -             - 

Pleas    -                  -                  - 

5 

181 

1 

11 
42 

23 

39 

181 

43 

Demurrers  -              -              - 

6 

121 

— 

127 

Exceptions 

Further  directions    - 

79 
3 

136 
264 

57 
1,188 

272 
1,455 

Cause  petitions     - 

Special  motions  contested     - 

284 
346 

3,632 
1,838 

4,939 

8,855 
2,184 

The  average  number  of  bills  filed  in  a  year  amounts,  perhaps,  to  about  2,300 ;  a 
number,  curiously  enough,  not  greatly  exceeding  the  number  filed  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago,  although  the  property  in  court  has  increased  in  the  same  period  from 
scarcely  2,000,000/.   to  nearly  40,000,000/.      On  this  fund  Mr.  Cooper,  in  a  work 

entitled  "  A  proposal  for  a  Public  Record  Office,"  makes  the  following  remarks : 

*'  A  great  part  of  the  business  of  Chancery  consists  in  the  management  and  applica- 
tion of  the  corpus  and  income  of  the  vast  property  which,  for  the  security  of  the 
rights  of  infants,  lunatics,  annuitants,  remainder-men,  and  others,  is  placed  under 
its  superintendence.  This  property,  though  necessarily  changing,  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  experienced  any  diminution  in  value  or  amount.  That  portion  of  it 
which  consists  of  monies  and  stock  paid  and  transferred  to  the  accountant-gwieraly  is 
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suted  soon  after  the  institution  of  that  office  to  have  exceeded  l,72S,000f.>  and  fbr 
several  years  it  has  averaged  nearly  40  millions.     It  will  excite  no  surprise  that  ao 
immense  a  deposit  should,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  from  non-claim  and  othd* 
causes,  have  produced   large  profits.     It  is  from  these  that  the  suitors*  fund  ii 
for  the  most  part  derived.     Different  sums,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  950,000?., 
have,  under  various  acts  of  parliament,  been  taken  out  of  the  cash  of  the  suitors 
lying  dead  and  unemployed  in  the  bank,  and  have  been  invested  in  the  three  per 
cents,  to  an  account,  entitled,  *  An  account  of  monies  placed  out  for  the  benefit  and 
better  security  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.*     This  fund  forms,  in  consols  and 
reduced,  1,183,058/.      Part  of  the  income  of  these  investments  has  been  applied  by 
virtue  of  the  same  act  of  parliament  in  payment  of  the  salaries  of  sundry  officers  of 
the  court,  and  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  building  diffierent  offices;  and  thesur|dus 
income  has  been  carried  to  an  account,  called  *  An  account  of  securities  purchased 
with  surplus  interest,  arising  from  securities  carried  to  an  account  of  monies  placed 
out  for  the  benefit  and  better  security  of  the  suitors  of  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery.*    This  last  sum  amounts,  in  consols  and  reduced,  to  a  sum  of  771,957/.    A 
small  part  of  the  income  is  applicable  in  the  same  manner  as  the  income  of  the  laat- 
mentioned  fund.     In  round  numbers,  the  total  income  of  both  the  above*roentioned 
funds  nuiy  be  called  60,000/.,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  present  yearly  charges 
upon  it  may  be  stated  at  35,0OOL,  leaving  a  surplus  revenue  of  25,000^  per  annum.** 
The  local   Chancery  Courts  are  those  of  the  counties  palatine  of  I^ancaster  and 
Durham,  each  of  which    has  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  its  respective  county. 
Their  constitution  and  mode  of  proceeding  are  similar  to  that  already  described. 

Sect.  VI.  —  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 

This  court  was  established  by  an  act  passed  in  the  1st  and  2d  of 
the  present  king.  Like  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  is  subdivided  into 
three.  1.  The  Court  of  Review ;  2.  The  Subdivision  Courts ;  and, 
3.  The  Courts  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  Court  of  Review  is  composed  of  a  chief  and  two  puisne  judges,  a  registrar, 
and  other  inferior  officers.  The  chief  judge  must  be  a  serjeant  or  barrister  of  10 
years*  standing;  and  the  puisne  judges  must  also  be  Serjeants  or  barristers  of  10 
years*  standing,  or  5  years*  standing  at  the  bar,  having  practised  5  years  previously 
below  the  bar.  They  are  appointed  by  commission  under  the  Great  Seal.  The 
chief  judge  has  a  salary  of  3000/.,  the  two  others  of  2000/.,  per  annum.  They 
must  not  sit  in  parliament,  nor  practise  as  barristers.  This  court  is  a  court  of 
record,  and  at  once  a  court  of  law  and  equity  :  its  chief  business  is  to  hear  appeals 
firom  the  decisions  of  the  commissioners,  which  were  formerly  carried  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor.     It  has  also,  in  nuiny  cases,  an  original  jurisdiction. 

Modi  of  Proceeding.  —  All  matters  to  be  heard  and  determined  in  this  court 
are  brought  on  by  way  of  petition,  motion,  or  special  case,  according  to  rules  and  . 
regulations  from  time  to  time  to  be  noade  by  the  judges.  These  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding have  already  been  described  when  speaking  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Thia 
court,  however,  may,  if  it  think  fit,  summon  witnesses,  and  examine  them  at  the  bar, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  court  of  common  law,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  tha 
Court  of  Chancery  cannot  do.  This  court,  however,  may,  h'ke  a  court  of  equity, 
send  an  issue  to  be  tried  in  a  court  of  common  law,  though  it  may  also  direct  a  trial 
at  bar,  and  wimmon  a  jury  to  attend  before  it  for  the  purpose.     An  appeal  liea 
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from  this  court  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  appeal  to  the  Chancellor  is  always  upon  a  special  case,  which  must  be  agreed 
on  by  the  parties,  and  settled  by  one  of  the  judges.  An  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor can  be  decided  by  him  alone. 

An  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  is  allowed  only  in  cases  which  appear  to  the 
Chancellor  of  sufficient  importance,  or  where  both  parties  wish  to  have  it  decided 
there,  when  it  may  be  carried  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  direct  from  the  Court  of 
Review.  An  appeal,  as  has  been  already  described,  is  brought  on  by  a  petition 
setting  forth  the  special  case,  the  decision,  and  praying  the  reversal  of  it.  Barristers 
practise  in  this,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other  courts  in  Westminster  Hall. 

Subdivinon  CouriSy  and  the  Courts  of  the  Commissioners,  —  The  Courts  of  the 
Commissioners  are  held  in  Basinghall  Street,  in  the  city  of  London,  one  being  held 
before  each.  The  Commissioners  are  6  in  number,  and  are  appointed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Review.  Their  salary  is  1500/.  a  year. 
Like  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Review,  they  are  not  allowed  to  practise  as  bar- 
risters, nor  sit  in  parliament,  during  such  time  as  they  hold  their  appointment. 
Tliese  commissioners  are  empowered  to  form  2  subdivision  courts,  consisting  of 
S  commissioners  for  each  court.  To  these  the  commissioners  may,  when  any  diffi- 
cult question  arises,  adjourn  the  proceedings. 

No  single  commissioner  can  commit  any  bankrupt,  or  any  other  person  examined 
before  him,  otherwise  than  to  the  custody  of  the  officer  of  the  court;  and  he  must 
be  brought  up  before  a  Subdivision  Court,  or  the  Court  of  Review,  within  S  days 
after  his  commitment.  The  Subdivision  Courts,  as  well  as  the  Court  of  Review,  are 
courts  of  record.  Besides  the  London  commissioners,  there  also  commissioners  in 
the  country,  for  conducting  such  bankruptcies  as  can  be  better  managed  there,  or  are 
too  trifling  to  be  brought  up  to  town.  These  are  selected  by  the  judges  on  the 
circuit,  out  of  the  barristers,  solicitors,  and  attorneys  on  the  circuit,  and  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  his  approval.  The  business  is  conducted 
before  the  commissioners  in  the  country  in  much  the  same  way  it  is  before  the 
London  commissioners.  An  appeal  also  lies  from  the  decisions  of  the  former  to  the 
Court  of  Review.  The  Courts  of  the  Commissioners  are  not  courts  of  record ;  but 
all  proceedings  in  them  may,  on  the  application  of  any  party  interested,  be  entered 
of  record. 

Mode  of  Proceeding,  —  A  person  is  made  a  bankrupt  by  the  fiat  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  To  procure  this,  the  creditor  suing  out  the  fiat  must  make  an  affidavit 
that  the  person  against  whom  he  seeks  it  is  indebted  to  him  to  the  amount  of  100/. 
at  the  least;  or  if  there  be  two  creditors,  to  the  amount  of  150/.,  if  more  200/.  ; 
that  the  person  is  a  trader  within  the  meaning  of  the  bankrupt  laws,  and  that  he  has 
committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  Besides  this,  the  petitioning  creditor  must  enter 
hlto  a  bond  for  the  payment  of  all  costs  and  expenses,  in  case  he  should  fail  in  sup- 
porting his  application.  These  documents  he  lodges  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Bankrupts ;  and  a  petition  is  presented  to  the  Chancellor,  upon  which  the  fiat 
issues  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  fiat  is  a  power  or  authority  under  the  Great  Seal 
to  the  court,  or  in  the  case  of  a  country  commission  to  certain  commissioners 
specially  named,  to  proceed,  not  only  as  against  the  bankrupt  and  his  property,  but 
also  against  all  other  persons  who  by  concealment  or  otherwise  shall  offend  touch- 
ing the  premises,  and  to  do  and  execute  all  things  towards  satisfaction  and  payment 
of  creditors.  In  a  town  commission,  as  soon  as  the  fiat  has  been  obtained,  it  is 
filed  of  record ;  afler  which,  on  application  made,  the  register  allots  the  fiat  to  one 
of  the  six  commissioners,  who,  on  its  being  brought  to  him,  appoints  a  tinw  for 
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opening  it.  At  this  meeting  the  debt,  the  trading,  and  the  act  of  bankruptcy  mmt 
be  proved,  and  witnesses  are  produced  and  examined.  This  being  done,  the  com- 
missioner adjudicates  the  party  a  bankrupt,  and  appoints  an  official  assignee,  who  is 
an  officer  of  the  court,  and  who  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  assignees  chosen  by 
the  creditors,  as  will  be  presently  mentioned.  The  commissioner  also  appoints  the 
public  meetings,  at  which  the  creditors  are  called  upon  to  attend,  and  which  usually 
are  two.  At  these  meetings  the  bankrupt  is  required  to  surrender,  by  an  advertise- 
ment inserted  in  the  Gazette  for  the  purpose,  and  by  a  summons  served  on  him,  if 
he  can  be  found  ;  if  not,  left  at  his  usual  place  of  abode.  The  commissioners  also 
issue  their  warrant  directed  to  an  officer  of  the  court,  termed  the  messenger  and 
others,  authorising  them  to  seize  the  property  of  the  bankrupt.  At  this  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  the  bankrupt,  if  he  disputes  the  adjudication,  may  present  his  peti- 
tion to  the  Court  of  Review  to  have  it  reversed.  At  the  first  public  meeting  tbt 
bankrupt  usually  surrenders,  when  an  indorsement  to  that  effect  is  made  upon  his 
summons,  which  protects  him  from  arrest  until  afler  he  has  undergone  his  final 
examination.  The  creditors  who  have  debts  to  the  amount  of  10^  and  upwards  each 
then  choose  assignees,  who  are  generally  some  of  themselves,  to  act  conjointly  with 
the  official  assignee  in  the  management  of  the  bankrupt's  property,  which  is  vested 
in  them  ipso  facto  by  their  appointment.  In  country  fiats  the  creditors  usually  also 
name  a  banker,  with  whom  the  monies  received  by  the  assignees  are  to  be  lodged. 
In  London  it  is  lodged  in  the  Bank  of  England.  At  this  meeting  the  costs  of  the 
parties  who  have  conducted  the  commission  previously  are  taxed,  and  paid  out  of 
the  first  monies  received.  At  the  second  public  meeting,  the  bankrupt  is  finally 
examined ;  and  unless  the  creditors  dissent,  his  certificate  is  allowed  :  sometimes  the 
bankrupt  does  not  surrender  till  this  meeting ;  in  all  cases,  however,  he  must  sur- 
render  before  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  4  2d  day  from  the  day  of  his  being 
declared  a  bankrupt,  otherwise  he  will  be  guilty  of  felony.  The  Court  of  Review 
may,  however,  enlarge  the  time.  When  he  has  surrendered,  and  submitted  to  be 
examined,  the  commissioners  may  ^Iso,  if  they  think  fit,  adjourn  his  examination  to 
another  day ;  and  so  from  time  to  time  until  he  has  undergone  the  whole  of  his 
examination.  The  certificate,  when  signed  by  a  sufficient  number  of  creditors,  is 
laid  before  the  commissioners  for  their  signature.  The  creditors  may  also  prove 
their  debts  at  this  meeting. 

The  subsequent  meetings  are  usually  called  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  divi- 
dends, or  when  the  assignees  are  wishful  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  creditors  to  any 
particular  measure :  minutes  of  the  proceedings  at  all  these  meetings  are  duly  kept, 
and  enrolled  of  record. 

In  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  any  difficult  question  that  may  arise  from  time 
to  time  is  referred  to  the  Subdivision  Courts,  or  carried  by  way  of  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Review.  In  some  cases  also,  as  has  been  already  stated,  a  reference  to 
the  Court  of  Review  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  alone  has  jurisdiction. 


Sect.  VII.  —  Court  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors, 

This  court  was  created  for  the  relief  of  prisoners  confined  for  debt, 

whether  in  the  shape  of  damages  under  a  decree  of  court,  or  for  a 

sum  of  money  owing  to  another ;  and,  though  not  strictly  a  court  of 

justice,  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  altogether  passed  over.     As  re- 
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modelled  by  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  57.,  it  w  at  present  composed  of  three 
commissioners,  a  chief  and  two  puisne  ones,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  King,  and  who  must  be  barristers  of  10  years*  standing  at  the 
least.      The  principal  inferior  officers  are  a  chief  clerk,  provisional 
assignee,  and  a  receiver.     It  is  a  court  of  record,  and  has  power  to 
administer  an  oath,  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  production 
of  papers,  and  to  fine  and  imprison,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
superior  courts  at  Westminster.     In  London  it  sits  twice  a  week  the 
whole  year  through,  the  attendance  of  one  commissioner  being  suf- 
ficient ;  and   thrice  a  year  also  the   commissioners   make  circuits 
throughout  the  kingdom,  holding  courts  at  every  assize  town.     In 
London  the  place  of  sitting  is  in  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields. 

Mode  of  Proceeding.  — This  is  by  a  petition  pr«!sented  by  the  insolvent  to  the 
oommissioners ;   in  which  he  states  the  place  where  he  is  confined,  the  time  when  he 
was  first  charged  in  custody,  toother  with  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  at 
whose  suit  he   is  detained;  praying  to  be  discharged,  and  to  have  future  liberty 
of  person  against  the  demand  for  which  he  was  then  in  custody,  as  well  as  against 
all  other  persons  to  whom  he  may  be  indebted  at  the  time  of  his  presenting  his 
petition.     This  must  be  signed  by  the  prisoner,  and  is  filed  in  the  court.     At  the 
same  time  that  he  presents  his  petition,  he  must  execute  a  conveyance  of  all  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  to  the  provisional  assignee,  excepting  only  necessaries  to  the  amoimt  of  20/. 
in  value,  which  he  is  allowed  to  retain ;  subject  nevertheless  to  a  proviso,  tliat  if  the 
prisoner  does  not  succeed  in  procuring  his  discharge,  such  conveyance  is  to  be  void. 
Within  14  days  aAer  this,  the  prisoner  must  deliver  in  a  schedule,  giving  full  par- 
ticulars of  all  the  debts  he  owes,  as  well  as  of  his  whole  property,  whether  in  pos- 
session or  expectancy.     He  is  then  brought  up  at  a  time  appointed  by  the  court ; 
and  if  adjudged  entitled  to  his  discharge,  he  is  discharged  accordingly.     His  dis- 
charge, however,  may  be  opposed  by  his  creditors ;   and  on  sufficient  grounds  of 
objection  being  shown,   hs  will   be  re-committcd.      On  his  discharge,   the  court 
appoints  new  assignees,  who  are  usually  chosen  out  of  his  creditors,  and  to  whom 
the  provisiona]  assignee  then  conveys  liis  estate  and  effects,  which  are  forthwith  sold. 
At  the  end  of  S  months  the  proceeds  are  divided  among  the  creditors,  according  to 
the  schedule  given  in  by  the  prisoner ;  though,  if  any  of  the  debts  are  disputed  by 
others  of  the  creditors,  the  court  has  full  power  to  investigate,  and,  if  proper,  to  reject 
them.     As  a  further  security,  the  insolvent,  on  his  discharge,  is  also  required  to 
execute  a  warrant  of  attorney,  authorising  judgment  to  be  entered  up  against  him, 
in  the  names  of  the  assignees,  to  the  amount  of  the  debts  stated  in  his  schedule  ;  and 
upon  this,  if  the  prisoner  become  at  any  time  afterwards  of  ability  to  pay,  the 
court  will,  on  being  satisfied  of  the  fact,  permit  execution  to  be  taken  out.     If  he 
become  possessed  of  property  which  cannot  be  taken  in  execution,  the  court  has 
power,  on  a  petition  presented  for  the  purpose,  again  to  take  and  commit  him  to 
prison  until  he  gives  it  up.     On  his  debts  being  satisfied,  a  re*aasignment  of  any 
part  of  his  property  which  remains  is  ordered,  and  satisfaction  entered  up  on  the 
judgment.    Persons  discharged  under  this  act  cannot  be  arrested  fisr  any  debts  due  at 
the  time  of  their  discharge.     No  one,  however,  who  has  taken  the  benefit  of  this 
set,  is  again  cotitled  to  relief  under  it  until  after  the  expiration  of  5  years,  unless 
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three  fourths  of  his  creditors  consent,  and  it  is  made  to  appear,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court,  that  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  extravagance  or  imprudence.  It  is  ex- 
pressly enacted  that  the  relief  given  by  this  act  is  not  to  extend  to  uncertificated 
bankrupts. 


Sect.  VIII.  —  Ecclesiastical  Courts  ^,  and  Courts  of  AdmiraUy* 

The  ordinary  Ecclesiastical  Courts  are,  —  1.  The  Provincial  Courts, 
being  in  the  province  of  Canterbury;  the  Court  of  Arches,  or 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal ;  the  Prerogative,  or  Testamentary  Court ; 
and  the  Court  of  Peculiars :  and  in  the  province  of  York,  the 
Prerogative  or  Testamentary  Court,  and  the  Chancery  Court. 
2.  The  Diocesan  Courts,  being  the  consistorial  court  of  each  diocese 
exercising  genera)  jurisdiction ;  the  court  or  courts  of  one  or  more 
commissaries  appointed  by  the  bishop,  in  eertain  dioceses,  to  exercise 
general  jurisdiction  within  prescribed  limits.  S.  The  Courts  of  one 
or  more  Archdeacons,  or  their  officials,  exercising  general  or  limited 
jurisdiction,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  patents  or  to  local  custom. 
And  4.  There  are  also  Peculiars  of  various  descriptions  in  most 
dioceses,  and  in  some  they  are  very  numerous  —  royal,  archiepiscopaU 
episcopal,  decanal,  sub-decanal  prebendal,  rectorial,  and  vicarial. 
These  courts,  indeed,  are  said  to  amount  to  300.  There  are  also 
some  Manorial  Courts* 

*  The  connnissionprs  appointed  to  Inquire  into  these  courts  in  their  reportt 
made  in  1832,  recombiended  very  great  alterations,  and  a  bill  is  now  before  Parlia- 
ment for  carrying  them  into  effect.     The  proposed  changes  are  chiefly  as  follow :  — - 

All  local  ecclesiastical  courts  are  to  be  abolished,  and  one  general  court  established 
in  London  for  proving  wills.  At  present,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  have  cognisance  only  of  wills,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  personal  property ;  so 
that  a  will,  if  it  respect  real  property,  must,  if  disputed,  be  established  in  a 
court  of  common  law.  In  future,  however,  tliis  inconvenience  is  to  be  obviated, 
and  the  same  court  is  to  have  jurisdiction  in  both  cases ;  wills  of  both  kinds  of  pro- 
perty are  also  to  be  executed  in  the  same  way.  The  new  court  is  also  empowered 
to  examine  witnesses  viv&  voce,  and,  in  cases  which  require  itf  to  summon  a  jury. 
The  bishops  are  still  to  retain  their  jurisdiction  over  their  clergy,  excepting  only  in 
criminal  cases ;  in  which  it  is  io  be  abolished  altogether  :  for  the  former  purpose 
however,  a  new  species  of  tribunal  is  to  be  created.  The  jurisdiction  in  matters  of 
title  is  also  to  be  taken  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  are  found  whoUy  in* 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  to  be  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The 
jurisdiction  of  these  courts,  in  respect  to  church  rates,  is  also  to  be  abolished,  and  aU 
disputes  concerning  them  subjected  to  the  same  course  as  those  connected  with  poor 
rates,  viz.  an  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions.  The  bill  also  proposes  to  abolish  the 
authority  of  ecclesiastical  courts  in  the  repression  of  immoral  practices,  which  are  to 
be  left  to  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  common  or  statute  law.  It  also  regulates 
the  mode  to  be  punued  in  the  sequestration  of  livings.     (May  3.  1836.) 
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The  provincial  courts  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Archbishop  of  York  are  independent  of  each  other ;  the  process  of 
one  province  not  running  into  the  other,  but  being  sent,  by  a  re- 
quisition, to  the  local  authority  for  execution.  An  appeal  from 
each  provincial  court  lies  to  the  King ;  who,  by  the  late  act,  is  em- 
powered to  refer  it  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council,  to 
hear  and  determine  the  matter  in  contest  The  Court  of  Delegates 
18  now  done  away. 

These  courts  are  for  the  most  part  similarly  constituted.  A  single 
judge  presides  in  each.  He  is  appointed  by  the  archbishop,  bishop, 
archdeacon,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  whose  court  he  presides.  In  a 
peculiar  he  is  not  appointed  by  the  individual  having  the  jurisdiction. 
These  courts  are  not  courts  of  record. 

Of  the  three  principal  Archiepiscopal  Courts  of  Canterbury,  the 
Court  of  Arches  is  the  first.  This  court  exercises  the  appellate  ju- 
risdiction from  each  of  the  diocesan  and  most  of  the  peculiar  courts 
within  the  province.  It  may  also  take  original  cognisance  of  causes, 
by  letters  of  request  from  each  of  those  courts ;  and  it  has  original 
jurisdiction  on  subtraction  of  legacies  given  by  wills  proved  in  the 
Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury. 

The  Prerogative  Court  has  jurisdiction  of  all  wills  and  adminis- 
trations of  personal  property  left  by  persons  having  bond  notabilia  or 
effects  of  a  certain  value,  in  divers  jurisdictions  within  the  province. 
A  very  large  proportion,  not  less  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  con- 
tentious business,  and  a  very  much  larger  part  of  the  uncontested,  or, 
as  it  is  termed,  common  form  business,  is  despatched  by  this  court. 
Its  authority  is  necessary  to  the  administration  of  the  effects  of  all 
persons  dying  possessed  of  personal  property  to  a  specified  amount 
within  the  province,  whether  leaving  a  will  or  dying  intestate  ;  and 
from  the  very  great  increase  of  personal  property,  arising  from  the 
public  funds  and  the  extension  of  the  commercial  capital  of  the 
country,  the  business  of  this  jurisdiction,  both  as  deciding  upon  all 
the  contested  rights,  and  as  registering  all  instruments  and  proofs  in 
respect  of  the  succession  to  such  property,  is  become  of  very  high 
public  importance. 

The  Court  of  Peculiars,  which  is  the  third  archiepiscopal  court  of 
Canterbury,  takes  cognisance  of  all  matters  arising  in  certain  dean- 
eries :  one  of  these  deaneries  is  in  the  diocese  of  London,  another  in 
the  diocese  of  Rochester,  another  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  each 
comprising  several  parishes;  and  some  others,  over  which  the  arch* 
bishop  exercises  ordinary  jurisdiction,  and  which  are  exempt  from, 
and  independent  of,  the  several  bishops  within  whose  dioceses  they 
are  locally  situate.  The  province  of  Canterbury  includes  22  dioceses ; 
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reckoning  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  itself,  where  the  ordinary  epis- 
copal jurisdiction  is  exercised  by  a  commissary,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  other  dioceses. 

The  province  of  York  includes  4  dioceses,  besides  that  of  Sodor 
and  Man;  and  the  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction  is  exercised  therein 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  province  of  Canterbury. 

The  diocesan  courts  take  cognisance  of  all  matters  arising  locally  within  their  re- 
spective limits,  with  the  exception  of  places  subject  to  peculiar  jurisdiction.  They  may 
decide  all  matters  of  spiritual  discipline ;  they  may  suspend  or  deprive  clergymen,  de- 
clare marriages  void,  pronounce  sentence  of  separation  d  mensa  tt  thoro,  try  the  right 
of  succession  to  personal  property,  and  administer  the  other  branches  of  ecclesiastical 
law.  It  is  usual,  however,  in  the  country  courts,  to  send  up  cases  that  arise  by 
letters  of  request  to  the  Court  of  Arches.  The  Archdeacon*s  Court  is  generally 
subordinate,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Bishop's  Court ;  though,  in  some  instances,  it 
is  independent  and  co-ordinate.  The  Archdeacon's  Courts,  and  the  various  Pe- 
culiars already  enumerated,  in  some  instances  take  cognisance  of  all  ecclesiastical 
matters  arising  within  their  own  limits,  though  the  jurisdiction  of  many  of  the 
Peculiar  Courts  extends  only  to  a  single  parish ;  the  authority  of  some  of  them 
is  limited  to  a  part  only  of  the  matters  usually  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  cogni- 
sance.   Several  of  the  peculiars  possess  voluntary,  but  not  contentious  jurisdiction. 

The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  comprehends  causes  of  a  civil  and  temporal  nature ; 
some  partaking  both  of  a  spiritual  and  civil  character ;  and,  lastly,  some  purely 
spiritual. 

In  the  first  class  are  testamentary  causes ;  matrimonial  causes  for  separation  and 
for  nullity  of  marriage,  which  are  purely  questions  of  civil  right  between  indi- 
viduals in  their  lay  character,  and  are  neither  spiritual  nor  affecting  the  church 
establishment. 

The  second  class  comprises  causes  of  a  mixed  description,  as  suits  for  tithes,  church 
rates,  scats,  and  faculties. 

The  third  class  includes  church  discipline,  and  the  correction  of  offences  of  a  spu 
ritual  kind.  They  are  proceeded  upon  in  the  way  of  crinUnal  suits  pro  salute  animct^ 
and  for  the  lawful  correction  of  manners.  Among  these  are  offences  committed  by 
the  clergy  themselves,  such  as  neglect  of  duty,  immoral  conduct,  advancing  doctrines 
not  conformable  to  the  articles  of  the  church,  suffering  dilapidations,  and  the  like 
offences ;  also  by  laymen,  such  as  brawling,  laying  violent  hands,  and  other  irre- 
verent conduct  in  the  church  or  churchyard^  violating  churchyards,  neglecting  to 
repair  ecclesiastical  buildings,  incest,  incontinence,  defamation  :  all  these  are  termed 
<' causes  of  correction,**  except  defamation,  which  is  of  an  anomalous  character. 
These  offences  are  punished  by  monition,  penance,  excommunication,  suspension  ab 
ingressu  ecclesiai,  suspension  from  office,  and  deprivation. 

The  ecclesiastical  laws,  as  now  existing,  have  been  for  upwards  of  three  centuries 
administered,  in  the  principal  courts,  by  a  body  of  men  associated,  as  a  distinct  pro- 
fession, for  the  practice  of  the  civil  and  canon  laws. 

Some  of  the  members  of  this  body,  in  (he  year  1567,  purchased  the  site  upon 
which  Doctors*  Commons  now  stands ;  and,  at  their  own  expense,  erected  houses 
for  the  residence  of  the  judges  and  advocates,  and  proper  buildings  for  holding 
the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts,  where  they  have  ever  since  continued 
to  be  held.     In  the  year  1 768  a  royal  charter  was  obtained,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
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then  members  of  the  society)  and  their  successors,  were  incorporated,  under  the 
nune  and  title  of  **  the  College  of  Doctors  of  Law  exercent  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Admiralty  Courts."  This  Coll^^  consists  of  a  President  (the  Dean  of  the  Arches 
lor  the  time  being),  and  of  those  Doctors  of  Laws  who  have  regularly  taken  that 
degree  in  either  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  having  been 
admitted  advocates,  in  pursuance  of  the  rescript  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury) have  been  elected  fellows  of  the  collie,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
charter.  According  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  College  of  Doctors  of  Law, 
no  person  can  be  admitted  a  member,  or  allowed  to  practise  as  an  advocate  in  the 
eourt  at  Doctors*  Commons,  without  having  first  taken  the  d^ree  of  doctor  of  laws 
in  one  of  the  English  universities.  From  the  College  of  Advocates  the  archbishop 
always  selects  the  judges  of  the  archiepiscopal  courts. 

Proctors  in  these  courts  discharge  duties  similar  to  those  of  solicitors  and  attor- 
neys in  other  courts.  In  order  to  entitle  a  person  to  be  admitted  a  proctor,  to 
practise  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  it  is  required  that  he  shall  have  served  a  clerkship 
of  seven  years,  under  articles,  with  one  of  the  S4  senior  proctors,  who  must  be  of  5 
yean*  standing ;  and  who,  by  the  rule  of  the  court,  is  prohibited  from  taking  a 
second  clerk  until  the  first  shall  have  served  5  years,  except  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  a  proctor,  to  whom  a  clerk  may  have  been  articled,  before  the  term  of  his 
clerkship  in  completed.  In  this  case  any  other  of  the  34  senior  proctors  may  take 
•uch  clerk  for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  although  he  himself  may  at  the  same  time 
have  a  clerk  of  lees  than  5  years*  standing.  Before  a  clerk  is  permitted  to  be 
articled,  he  is  required  to  produce  a  certificate  of  his  having  made  reasonable  prog^ress 
in  classical  learning.  When  the  term  of  7  years  is  completed,  the  party  is  admitted 
a  notary,  by  a  faculty  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  proctor  so  ad- 
mitted is  qualified  to  commence  business  upon  his  own  account  immediately ;  but 
he  is  not  entitled  to  take  an  articled  clerk,  until  he  shall  have  been  for  5  years 
within  the  number  of  t)ie  34  senior  proctora. 

Mode  of  Proceeding.  —  The  mode  of  commencing  the  suit,  and  bringing  the 
parties  before  the  court,  is  by  a  process  called  a  citation,  or  summons,  containing 
the  name  of  the  judge,  the  pUintiff  and  the  defendant,  the  cause  of  action,  and  the 
time  and  place  of  appearance.  This  citation,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  obtained  as  a 
matter  of  course  from  the  registry  of  the  court,  and  under  its  seal ;  but  in  special 
cases  the  focts  are  alleged  in  what  is  termed  an  Act  of  Court,  and  upon  those 
fiwrts  the  judge,  or  his  surrogate,  decrees  the  party  to  be  cited ;  to  which,  in  certain 
eases,  is  added  an  intimation  that  if  the  party  does  not  appear,  or  if  appearing 
does  not  show  cause  to  the  contrary,  the  prayer  of  the  plaintiff  set  forth  in  the 
decree  will  be  granted. 

Hie  party  cited  may  either  appear  in  person  or  by  his  proctor,  who  is  appointed 
by  an  instrument,  under  hand  and  seal,  termed  a  proxy.  The  proctor  thus  ap- 
pointed represents  the  party,  acts  for  him,  and  manages  the  cause,  and  binds  him  by 
his  acts. 

In  testamentary  causes  the  proceeding  is  sometimes  commenced  by  a  caveat, 
entered  by  a  party  interested  in  the  effects  of  the  deceased  person,  against  the  grant 
of  any  representation  either  by  probate  or  letters  of  administration,  without  notice 
being  first  given  to  him  who  enters  the  caveat.  The  person  entering  this  caveat 
is  then  warned  by  the  party  claiming  the  representation,  either  as  executor  or 
administrator,  which  is  in  effect  a  notice  to  the  proctor  entering  the  caveat,  that  he 
must  appear  and  take  further  steps,  if  he  intends  to  continue  his  opposition  ;  both 
parties  ara  then  aeeigned,  by  order  of  court,  to  set  forth  their  respective  daims ; 
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and  the  suit  thus  commences,  either  to  try  the  validity  of  «n  alleged  will,  or  the 
right  to  administration,  either  as  under  an  intestacy  or  with  a  will  annexed. 

There  is  another  process  in  testamentary  matters  extremely  useful  and  frequently 
resorted  to,  which  it  may  be  proper  here  to  state.  The  executor,  or  other  person 
claiming  to  take  the  grant  of  probate  of  a  will  or  other  testamentary  instrument, 
may  cite  the  next  of  kin  and  other  parties  interested,  under  an  intestacy  or  a  former 
will,  to  appear  and  see  the  will  propounded  and  proved  by  witnesses ;  and  if  the 
parties  cited  do  not  appear  and  oppose  the  probate,  they  are  barred  from  afterwards 
contesting  its  validity,  unless  on  account  of  absence  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  like, 
sufficient  cause  for  non-appearance  be  shown. 

So  again,  the  next  of  kin,  or  other  parties  entitled  either  to  the  grant  of  admi- 
nistration or  under  a  former  will,  may  cite  the  executor  or  other  person  apparently 
benefited  under  a  suggested  will  or  testamentary  instrument  to  appear  and  pro- 
pound it,  or  otherwise  show  cause  why  administration  should  not  be  granted  to  the 
deceased,  as  having  died  intestate,  or  probate  decreed  of  a  former  will ;  and  the 
parties  cited  not  appearing,  are  barred  from  afterwards  setting  up  the  wilL 

But  if  probate  or  administration  be  taken  in  common  form,  without  citing  persons 
having  an  adverse  interest,  the  grant  may  afterwards  be  ccMed  in,  and  the  executor 
or  administrator  cited,  and  put  upon  proof  Qf  his  right,  as  if  no  such  common  form 
grant  had  issued. 

Again,  where  no  grant  is  applied  for  by  the  persons  primarily  entitled  to  it,  such 
as  an  executor,  residuary  legatee,  or  next  of  kin,  process  may  be  taken  out  by  any 
person  claiming  an  interest  in  the  effects  of  the  deceased,  such  as  a  legatee,  a  party 
in  distribution,  or  a  creditor,  calling  upon  the  persons  primarily  entitled  to  accept  or 
refuse  the  grant,  or  otherwise  to  show  cause  why  it  should  not  pass  to  such  person 
claiming  an  interest.  Or  if  a  perscm  die  intestate,  without  leaving  any  known 
relations,  a  creditor  may  obtain  the  grant,  upoc  advertising  for  next  of  kin  in  the 
Gazette  and  a  morning  and  evening  newspaper,  serving  a  process  on  the  Royal 
Exchange  and  on  the  King's  proctor,  the  Crown  having  a  right  to  take  the  grant  if 
desired. 

In  all  these  and  similar  cases,  the  facts  must  be  supported  by  affidavit;  due 
notice  is  required  to  be  given,  and  the  grant  is  moved  for  before  the  court  at  its 
sitting. 

The  mode  of  enforcing  process,  in  case  of  disobedience,  is  by  pronouncing  the 
party  cited  to  be  contumacious ;  and  if  the  disobedience  continues,  a  ngnijicavit  issues, 
upon  which  an  attachment  from  Chancery  is  obtained  to  imprison  the  party  till  he 
obeys.  In  cases  where  some  act  is  required  to  be  done  by  the  party  cited,  to  exhibit 
an  inventory  and  account,  for  instance,  or  to  pay  alimony,  the  compulsory  process  is 
enforced ;  but  in  some  cases,  where  no  act  is  to  be  done  by  the  party  cited,  the 
plaintiff*  nnay  proceed  in  pttnam  contumacia,  and  the  cause  then  goes  on  ex  parte,  as  }£ 
the  defendant  had  appeared. 

The  party  cited,  to  save  his  contumacy,  may  ajipear  under  protest,  and  may  show 
cause  against  being  cited;  such  as  that  the  court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  subject 
matter,  or  that  he  is  not  amenable  to  that  jurisdiction  :  this  preliminary  objection  is 
heard  upon  petition  and  affidavits ;  and  cither  the  protest  is  allowed  and  the  defend- 
ant dismissed,  or  the  protest  is  overruled  and  the  defendant  is  assigned  to  appear 
absolutely,  and  costs  are  generally  given  against  the  unsuccessful  party.  Either 
party  may  appeal  from  the  decision  on  this  preliminary  point ;  or  the  defendant,  in 
case  the  judge  decide  against  him  on  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  and  on  some  other 
questions,  noay  l^ppl7  to  a  oourt  of  law  for  a  prohibition. 
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Some  other  points,  such  as  the  claim  to  administration  among  persons  of  admitted 
equal  degree  of  kindred,  objections  to  an  inventory  and  account,  and  other  similar 
matters,  may  be  heard  upon  petition  and  affidavit,  where  the  facts  are  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  require  investigation  in  the  more  formal  proceedings  of  regular  pleadings 
and  depositions,  with  the  benefit  of  cross^xamining  witnesses. 

The  form  of  the  pleadings  is  next  to  be  described.  These  contain  a  statement  of 
the  facts  relied  upon  and  proposed  to  be  proved  by  each  party  in  the  suit,  the  real 
grounds  of  the  action  and  of  the  defence. 

Causes,  in  their  quality,  are  technically  classed  and  described  as  plenary  and 
summary,  though  in  modern  practice  there  is  substantially  but  little  difference  in 
the  mode  of  proceeding.  All  causes  in  the  Prerogative  Court  are  summary  ;  so  are 
proceedings  in  appeals  before  the  Privy  Council,  whatever  be  the  character  of  the 
original  causes ;  but  other  causes,  whether  of  a  criminal  or  civil  nature,  are  plenary. 

The  first  plea  bears  different  names  in  the  different  descriptions  of  causes.  In 
criminal  proceedings,  the  first  plea  is  termed  the  articles ;  in  form>  it  runs  in  the 
name  of  the  judge,  who  articles  and  objects  the  facts  charged  against  the  defendant. 
In  plenary  causes  not  criminal,  the  first  plea  is  termed  the  libel,  and  runs  in  the 
name  of  the  party  or  his  proctor  who  alleges  and  propounds  the  facts  founding  the 
demand.     In  testamentary  causes,  the  first  plea  is  termed  an  allegation. 

Every  subsequent  plea  in  all  causes,  whether  responsive  or  not,  and  by  what- 
ever party  given,  is  termed  an  allegation. 

Each  of  these  pleas  contains  a  statement  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  party  founds 
his  demand  for  relief,  or  his  defence,  resembling  the  bill  and  answer  in  equity, 
except  that  the  allegation  is  broken  into  separate  positions  or  articles :  the  facts 
alleged  are  classed  under  separate  heads,  according  to  the  subject  matter,  or  the 
order  of  time  in  which  they  have  occurred.  Under  this  form  of  pleading,  the 
witnesses  are  produced,  and  examined  only  to  particular  articles  of  the  allegation, 
containing  the  hcta  within  their  knowledge  ;  a  notice  or  designation  of  the  witnesses 
being  delivered  to  the  adverse  party,  who  is  thereby  distinctly  apprised  of  the  points 
to  which  he  should  address  his  cross-examination  of  each  witness,  as  well  as  the 
matters  which  it  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  contradict  or  explain  by  counter- 
pleading. 

Before  a  plea  of  any  kind,  whether  articles,  libel,  or  allegation,  is  admitted,  it  is 
open  to  the  adverse  party  to  object  to  its  admission,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  part : 
in  the  whole,  when  the  facts  altogether,  if  taken  to  be  true,  will  not  entitle  the  party 
giving  the  plea  to  the  demand  which  he  makes,  or  to  support  the  defence  which  he 
lets  up ;  in  part,  if  any  of  the  facts  pleaded  are  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  issue,  or 
could  not  be  proved  by  admissible  evidence,  or  are  incapable  of  proof. 

The  objections  are  made  and  argued  before  the  judge,  and  decided  upon  by  him  : 
if  the  plea  is  admitted,  the  further  opposition  may  be  withdrawn  ;  in  the  other  case, 
if  the  plea  is  rejected,  the  party  offering  it  either  abandons  the  suit,  or  appeals,  in 
order  to  take  the  judgment  of  a  superior  tribunal.  When  a  plea  has  been  admitted, 
a  time  or  term  probatory  is  assigned  to  the  party  who  gives  the  plea  to  examine  his 
witnesses  ;  and  the  adverse  party  is  assigned,  except  in  criminal  matters,  to  give  in 
his  answers  upon  oath,  to  his  knowledge  or  belief  of  the  facts  alleged. 

The  defendant  may  proceed  then,  if  he  think  proper,  or  he  may  wait  until  the 
plaintiff  has  examined  his  witnesses,  to  give  an  allegation  controverting  his  adver- 
sary's plea.  This  responsive  allegation  is  proceeded  upon  in  the  same  manner ;  ob- 
jections to  iu  admissibility  may  be  taken,  answers  upon  oath  be  required,  and  wit- 
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nesMS  examined.     The  plaintiff  may,  in  like  manner,  reply  by  a  further  allegation  ; 
and  on  that,  or  any  subsequent  allegation,  the  same  course  is  pursued. 

The  a  tendance  of  witnesses  is  compelled  by  what  is  termed  a  "  compulsory,** 
being  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  subpoena  ;  obedience  to  which  is  enforced  as  in 
other  cases  of  contumely.  When  witnesses  live  at  any  distance  from  London,  a 
commission  issues  to  take  their  evidence  in  the  country.  When  they  live  near  town, 
their  depositions  are  taken  by  the  examiners  of  the  court.  They  are  not  taken,  as 
in  equity,  upon  interrogatories  previously  drawn  up ;  but  the  allegation  is  given  to 
the  examiner,  who  makes  himself  master  of  the  fact  charged,  and  examines  the  wit- 
ness, and  takes  down  his  answers.  The  cross-examination  is  upon  written  interro- 
gatories, which  are  delivered  to  the  examiner  by  the  party  cross-examining  when 
the  examination  has  been  concluded,  and  not  before  pr.blication,  as  it  is  termed, 
passes  and  copies  of  the  several  depositions  are  delivered  out  to  the  parties.  The 
evidence  being  completed,  the  cause  is  now  set  down  for  hearing.  All  the  papers, 
pleas,  exhibits,  interrogatories,  and  depositions  are  delivered  to  the  judge,  that  he 
may  peruse  them  previously  to  trial.  All  causes  are  heard  publicly  in  open  court, 
and,  on  the  day  appointed  for  hearing  the  cause,  are  opened  by  the  counsel  on  both 
sides,  who  state  the  points  of  law  and  fact  which  they  mean  to  contend  for  in  argu* 
ment.  The  evidence  is  then  read,  and  the  whole  case  argued  and  discussed  by 
counsel.  The  judgment  of  the  court  is  then  pronounced  upon  the  law  and  the  facta 
of  the  case,  in  doing  which  the  judge  usually  assigns  the  grounds  of  his  decision. 
The  execution  of  the  sentence,  in  case  there  be  no  appeal  interposed,  is  either  com- 
pleted by  the  court  itself,  as,  by  granting  probate  or  administration,  or  remains  to 
be  completed  by  the  act  of  the  party,  as  exhibiting  an  inventory  and  account,  &c.  ; 
in  which  cases  execution  is  enforced  by  the  compulsory  process  of  contumacy, 
significavit,  and  attachment.  The  costs  are  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  who  usually 
gives  them  according  to  the  equity  of  the  case,  as  in  Chancery. 

The  Court  of  Admiralty.  —  The  Court  of  Admiralty  is  held  before  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  or  his  deputy,  who  is  called  judge  of  the  court.  When  there  was  a  Lord 
High  Admiral,  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty  held  his  place  most  commonly  by  patent 
from  him,  and  was  called  his  lieutenant,  as  the  vice-admirals  of  the  several  districts 
were  called  deputies.  The  judge  now  holds  his  place  by  direct  commission  from 
the  Crown,  under  tlie  great  seal :  to  him  appeals  lie  from  the  Vice- Admiralty  Courts 
in  the  West  Indies  and  other  plantations  and  settlements;  and  that  on  revenue 
causes  as  well  as  others,  which  had  been  doubted,  and  the  Privy  Council  alleged  to 
be  the  only  proper  court  of  appeal.  The  Court  of  Admiralty  is  twofold  :  the  Instance 
Court,  which  takes  cognisance  of  contracts  made  and  injuries  committed  on  the  high 
seas ;  and  the  Prize  Court,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  prizes  taken  in  time  of  war. 
The  commissions  to  hold  these  courts  are  perfectly  distinct,  though  usually  given  to 
the  same  person.  The  Instance  Court  is  governed  by  the  civil  law,  the  laws  of 
Oleron,  and  the  customs  of  the  Admiralty  modified  by  statute  law. 

The  Prize  Court  is  to  hear  and  determine  according  to  the  course  of  tlie  Admiralty 
and  the  law  of  nations. 

From  the  Instance  Court  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king,  by  whom  it  is  referred  to  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  An  appeal  from  the  Prize  Court  also  lies  to 
the  Privy  Council. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  as  a  criminal  court,  which  it  once  possessed, 
seems  now  withdrawn,  and  given  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  common  law ,  and  any 
offence  committed  on  the  high  seas  may,  for  the  purpose  of  being  tried  in  them,  be 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  any  county  of  England. 
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Besides  these  courts  which  ha^e  a  general  jurisdiction  throughout  the  kingdom, 
the  Cinque  Ports  and  some  other  places  have  courts  of  a  limited  jurisdiction  t^  their 
own.     The  Vice- Admiralty  Courts  exist  only  in  the  colonies. 

The  method  of  proceeding  in  these  courts  so  nearly  resembles  the  method  of  pro- 
ceeding in  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  scarcely  to  make  it  worth  while  to  describe  it. 
Like  them  they  are  held  at  Doctors*  Conomons,  and  the  practice  in  them  is  confined 
to  the  doctors  and  proctors. 


CHAPTER  V.  —  Municipal  Corporations. 

A  CORPORATION  generally  is  a  collection  of  individuals  united  in  one  body 
and  endowed  by  special  act,  either  of  the  crown  or  of  the  legislature,  having  the 
means  of  continued  identity  as  such,  with  the  capability  of  holding  property, 
and  contracting  liabilities,  belonging  or  attaching  to  them  in  common,  as 
members  of  such  body,  and  to  each  member  in  proportion  to  his  share  or 
interest  in  the  common  stock  ;  having,  further,  the  right  of  suing  and  being 
sued  in  their  common  name,  of  binding  themselves  by  their  common  seal,  and 
bdng  considered  in  law  for  all  the  common  purposes  of  its  institution  as  a 
single  person. 

The  word  corporation,  with  the  addition  of  sole,  is  also  applied  to  single 
persons  holding  for  life  an  office  in  itself  perpetual,  to  which  are  permanently 
attached  property  and  rights  to  be  enjoyed  and  exercised  by  the  successive 
holders  of  such  office ;  —  as,  for  instance,  a  parson  is  a  corporation  sole,  — 
another  division  of  corporations  is  into  lay,  ecclesiastical,  and  municipal, 
according  to  the  purposes  of  their  institution. 

The  latter,  of  which  we  now  treat,  is  a  corporation  aggregate,  established 
for  the  purposes  of  municipal  government,  within  cert£un  limits,  usually 
those  of  a  pre-existing  borough ;  and  is,  in  fact,  the  successor  appointed  by 
charter,  to  exercise  or  enjoy  the  municipal  franchises  anciently  vested  by 
charter  or  prescription,  in  the  burgesses  or  borough  officers  ;  so  that  a  short 
view  of  the  history  and  constitution  of  boroughs  is  a  proper,  and,  in  some 
respects,  necessary  introduction  to  the  subject  of  municipal  corporations. 

The  word  borough  is  most  commonly  derived  from  the  Saxon  borg^  signi- 
fying an  enclosed  place ;  as  it  appears  from  the  most  ancient  records,  that 
most,  if  not  all,  boroughs  were  originally  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  the  primary 
object  which  led  to  the  formation  of  boroughs  was  probably  protection  to 
the  trading  part  of  the  people,  by  means  of  such  enclosures.  Others,  how- 
ever, derive  the  term  from  a  Saxon  word  similar  in  sound  to  the  former, 
signifying  pledge,  and  properly  applied  to  the  associations  for  mutual  respon- 
sibility required  by  the  Saxon  law ;  in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  the  words, 
head-borough  and  free-borough ;  and  may  not  improbably  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  larger  association,  of  which  we  now  treat.  Apart  from  its 
derivation,  the  term  has  been  and  still  is  employed  to  signify  a  town  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  have  obtained,  either  by  charter  or  by  prescription, 
which  implies  a  grant,  a  separate  existence  as  a  community,  t.  e.  having  within 
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itself,  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  ordinary  rural  divisions,  the  power  of 
self  government,  and  possessing  or  being  subject  to  a  special  jurisdiction,  in 
some  matters,  whether  constituted  or  not  by  its  own  appointment. 

Communities  of  this  sort  must  have  arisen  in  this  country,  and,  indeed,  in 
every  other,  so  soon  as  the  distinction  was  well  established  between  the 
habits  and  habitations  of  the  agricultural  and  trading  parts  of  the  population  * 
but  our  historical  knowledge  of  them  begins  with  the  Romans,  who  intro- 
duced their  own  municipal  system  into  many  of  the  larger  towns  of  this 
kingdom,  whether  of  Roman  or  British  origin ;  such  as  York,  Verulam,  Lon- 
don, and  Chester.  These,  however,  were  for  the  most  part  either  destroyed 
or  remodelled  by  the  Saxon  conquerors  ;  who  substituted  in  their  stead  their 
own  burgh,  the  root,  as  well  in  constitution  as  in  name,  of  the  English 
borough.  These  again,  particularly,  in  the  north  and  some  of  the  midland 
counties,  underwent  great  change,  and  suffered,  in  some  cases,  total  ruin 
at  the  hands  of  the  Danish  invaders  —  a  people  averse  from  trade  and 
trading  communities,  who  laid  waste  many  then  flourishing  towns,  and  dis- 
persed their  inhabitants,  founding  in  their  stead,  only  five  boroughs  of  purely 
Danish  origin  —  Derby,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  Stamford.  The 
Danish  population  of  these  towns  was  in  its  turn  dispersed  by  the  Saxons, 
though  traces  were  left  in  them,  as  in  some  others,  of  Danish  innovations, 
of  which  the  distinguishing  feature  was  the  substitution  of  an  hereditary  for 
an  elective  magistracy.  Little,  however,  is  to  be  found  concerning  the  internal 
state  of  boroughs  in  the  historical  remains  of  the  times  preceding  the  Con- 
quest; and  though  charters  were  granted  to  some  boroughs  by  the  later 
Saxon  kings,  Domesday  Book  is  the  first  authentic  record,  from  which  any 
comprehensive  and  coherent  account  of  their  general  condition,  and  that 
not  without  the  aid  of  contemporary  and  subsequent  documents,  can  be 
derived. 

From  these,  it  would  appear,  that  under  the  name  of  boroughs,  which 
applies  also  to  cities,  and  of  which  82  are  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book, 
there  existed,  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  a  variety  of  communities  differing 
greatly  in  extent  of  power,  and  in  their  degree  of  independence  on  the  general 
government :  some  few  were,  like  London,  almost  separate  though  tributary 
republics ;  being,  however,  upon  the  whole,  sufficiently  similar  in  their  cha- 
racter and  constitution,  to  fall  within  the  same  general  description.  To  speak 
then  only  of  the  common  features,  a  borough,  in  these  early  times,  was  a 
trading  community,  that  is,  a  community  established  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying to  the  neighbourhood  the  common  articles  of  manufacture  or  com- 
merce; being  for  this  purpose  endowed  with  the  necessary  franchise  or 
license  of  holding  a  fair  or  market  within  its  precincts,  and  posessing,  further, 
that  degree  of  jurisdiction  within  itself,  which  was  requisite  for  the  main- 
tenance of  internal  tranquillity,  and  which  exempted  it  from  the  burthen  of 
attendance  upon  the  court  of  the  hundred,  and  from  all  duties  and  liabilities 
incident  to  other  inhabitants  of  the  hundred  as  such.  It  was  this  latter 
exemption  that  seems  to  have  constituted  a  borough,  for  the  franchise  of  a  fair 
or  market  was  common  to  them  with  many  other  townships ;  but  every  borough 
took  rank  as  a  hundred,  and  had  within  itself  the  same  court-leet  which  be- 
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longed  to  all  hundreds ;  that  is,  a  court  for  the  trial  of  petty  offences,  and  the 
presentment  of  nuisances;  to  which  was  also  usually  attached  a  court  of  view 
of  frank  pledge,  to  which  all  freemen  within  the  district  were  bound  to  do  suit, 
and  there  enter  their  pledges  for  good  behaviour.  Such  jurisdiction,  though 
exercised  for  the  convenience  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  burgesses,  was, 
according  to  the  ancient  constitution  of  boroughs,  exercised  by  the  officer  of 
the  king,  who  was  called  port-reeve  or  borough-reeve,  or,  in  some  cases,  by  the 
deputy  of  the  lord  of  the  leet,  under  the  name  of  bailiff  (a  word,  in  its  original 
meaning,  equivalent  to  lessee).  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  fines  and  perquisites 
of  the  jurisdiction,  which  led  to  the  administration  of  justice  being  considered 
as  a  property,  belonged  to  the  king  or  lord  on  whose  behalf  they  were  levied. 
In  some  boroughs  which,  even  in  those  early  times,  were  of  sufficient  size  to 
be  divided  into  wards,  the  alderman  of  each  ward  (an  officer  usually  elective, 
but  in  some  cases  hereditary,)  exercised  in  coi^ unction  with  the  reeve,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  leet.  In  addition  to  the  lord  of  the  leet,  who,  in  most 
cases,  was  the  king,  there  was  the  lord  of  the  borough ;  that  is,  of  the  land  of 
the  borough  ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  in  this  sense  the  borough  might  belong, 
from  the  effect  of  partial  alienation,  to  different  lords ;  or,  at  any  rate,  different 
parcels  of  it  might  be  the  property  of  different  lords ;  which  is  the  meaning  of 
the  repeated  entries  in  Domesday  Book,  of  such  a  one  having  so  many  bur- 
gesses in  such  a  place,  and  another  so  many  others,  also  in  the  same  place ; 
though,  even  in  such  cases,  they  continued  in  some  respects,  as,  for  instance, 
in  respect  of  any  common  land  which  belonged  to  them  as  a  community, 
to  hold  of  one  lord,  and  all  of  them,  in  the  last  resort,  held  their  franchises  of 
the  king. 

A  borough  also,  as  part  of  a  manor,  or  as  being  itself  a  manor,  was  subject 
to  the  baronial  jurisdiction,  in  civil  matters  of  small  importance,  of  the  lord 
of  such  manor,  and,  if  the  borough  comprised,  wholly  or  in  part,  several 
manors,  then  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lords  of  such  several  manors. 

The  incidents  of  tenure  in  borough  lands  were  originally  the  same  as  in 
other  lands ;  but  whether,  from  the  smallness  of  their  subdivisions,  or  from 
the  nature  of  the  employments  in  which  their  occupiers  were  engaged, 
they  escaped  from  the  imposition  of  the  feudal  or  military  service,  and  burgage 
tenure  retained,  as  stated  in  our  law  books,  the  character  of  the  ancient 
tenure  in  common  socage ;  that  is,  tenure  by  rent  or  service  certain. 

Taking  together  in  one  view  the  incidents  of  jurisdiction  and  of  ownership, 
and  also  of  other  franchises  exercised  within  the  borough,  but  belonging  to 
some  lord,  the  revenues  arising  from  a  borough,  and  consequently  the  out- 
goings to  which  the  burgesses  were  liable,  consisted,  as  enumerated  by 
Maddox  in  his  treatise  on  the  Firma  Burgi,  of  the  rent  or  custom  payable 
for  each  tenement  singly,  as  well  as  that  which  was  levied  from  the  borough  at 
large  under  the  name  o£gabel;  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  taxes 
occasionally  imposed,  the  tolls  of  fairs  and  markets,  the  profits  of  alderman- 
ries, the  fees  and  perquisites  of  courts.  These  were  generally  levied  by  a 
bailiff,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  king  or  other  lord  of  the  borough  or  franchise, 
and  assisting  in  the  exercise  of  the  borough  jurisdiction. 

It  became  usual  afler  the  Conquest  to  grant  out  these  revenues,  to  the 
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whole,  or  to  a  part  only  of  the  community,  either  for  ever  at  a  fee  farm  rent, 
or  for  a  term  of  years.  Such  grant,  more  particularly  if  made  to  the  whole 
burgesses,  was  a  species  of  enfranchisement,  and  carried  with  it  the  right,  if 
not  before  enjoyed,  of  appointing  the  officers  who  were  to  exercise  the  juris- 
diction and  collect  the  profits  which  had  thus  become  the  property  of  the 
borough.  The  titles  of  the  officers,  who  had  previously  acted  on  behalf 
of  the  king  or  other  lords,  under  the  name  of  reeve  and  bailiff*  continued 
to  be  retained,  (in  many  instances  as  to  that  of  reeve,  and  in  most  instances 
as  to  that  of  bailiff,)  till  the  final  remodelling  of  the  municipal  system,  with 
the  common  addition  of  mayor,  —  a  new  municipal  officer,  supposed  to  be 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  whose  name  originally  denoted  the  chief  or 
senior  alderman  of  the  borough.  The  functions  also  of  such  of  the  old 
officers  as  were  still  retained,  received  different  modifications  in  different 
places,  so  that  the  same  office  did  not  imply  the  same  duties  and  station  in 
one  borough  which  it  did  in  another. 

These  grants  were  usually  accompanied  with  charters  confirming  or  defin- 
ing the  ancient  franchises,  and  conferring  new  ones ;  such  as  immunity  from 
all  the  king's  tolls,  of  which  the  grant  seems  to  have  constituted  2^  free 
borough,  as  distinguished  from  a  borough  simply.  This  immunity  belonged 
originally,  without  any  grant,  to  all  boroughs  which  were  part  of  the  ancient 
demesnes  of  the  Crown  ;  and  it  extended,  in  this  case,  to  all  tolls,  whether 
levied  by  king  or  subject.  Exemptions  from  certain  rules  of  common  law 
were  also,  in  some  cases,  granted  by  these  early  charters  ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  right  of  devising  property  within  the  borough :  but  the  descent  of  land  to 
the  youngest  son,  in  exclusion  of  the  elder  brother,  which  prevailed  in  some 
boroughs,  was  founded,  not  on  charter,  but  on  the  peculiar  custom,  called 
Borough-English.  From  the  charters  of  this  period  originate,  for  the  most  part, 
the  civil  jurisdiction  exercised  by  municipal  officers  in  a  court  of  record  ;  and 
many  extensions  also  of  their  criminal  jurisdiction  date  from  the  same  time  ; 
though  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  that  a  commission  of  the  peace, 
and  the  right  of  holding  general  and  petty  sessions,  was  granted  to  any  borough. 
A  city  only  differed  from  a  borough,  in  being  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  who,  in  the 
the  Saxon  times,  possessed  an  extensive  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
and  assisted  the  earl,  or  sometimes  supplied  his  place,  in  presiding  over  the 
county  court.  Some  cities,  and  even  a  few  boroughs,  were,  from  time  to 
time,  raised  to  the  rank  of  counties ;  that  is,  were,  in  all  points  of  jurisdic- 
tion, entirely  exempted  and  made  distinct  from  the  county  in  which  they 
were  situate,  and  had  within  themselves  a  court  in  the  nature  of  a  county 
court,  held  by  their  own  sheriffs.  The  parliamentary  franchise  by  possession 
of  a  freehold,  existed  also  along  with  the  various  borough  franchises,  in  such 
towns  or  cities,  of  which  there  are  now  seventeen  in  England  and  two  in 
Wales. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  all  persons  of  free  condition,  possessing  a 
tenement  within  the  borough,  residing  within  its  limits,  and  contributing  to 
its  common  charges,  were  originally  (according  at  least  to  Saxon  usage,) 
entitled  to  be  placed  on  the  roll  of  burgesses,  at  the  court-leet  of  the 
borough.    But  the  disproportion  between  the  number  of  houses  and  that 
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of  burgesses  in  the  same  places,  as  severally  recorded  in  Domesday  Book,  is 
too  great  to  admit  of  the  belief  that  such  right  was  at  that  time  generally 
acted  on.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable,  that  the  right  may  have  been  in 
such  places  impaired,  by  n^lect  on  one  side,  and  usurpation  on  the  other  ; 
considering  that  the  advantages  and  burthens  incident  to  burgesship  may 
have  been  in  such  boroughs  as  had  little  traffic,  very  nearly  balanced.  The 
right  may  also  have  been,  even  at  that  early  period,  restricted,  either  to  the 
tenants  of  houses  situate  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  borough,  (which 
might  be  very  different  from  those  of  the  borough  as  it  afterwards  existed 
under  the  same  municipal  government,)  or  to  the  tenants  of  houses  built 
upon  the  foundations  of  those  possessed  by  the  original  burgesses,  to  whom 
and  to  whose  heirt  the  franchise  had  been  granted.  It  may  also,  not  im- 
probably have  been  confined  to  the  sons  of  burgesses.  It  appears,  however, 
that  free  persons,  residing  or  coming  to  reside  within  the  borough  (and 
villains  having  dwelt  in  the  borough  for  a  year  and  a  day,  unclaimed  by  their 
lords,  stood  upon  the  same  footing),  were  frequently  admitted,  if  not  to  the  full 
burgesship,  at  any  rate,  to  a  considerable  share  of  the  borough  franchises ; 
subject  to  the  condition  of  inhabitancy  and  contribution  to  the  common 
charges,  and  usually  also  upon  payment  of  some  fine.  So  also  similar  rights 
were  acquired  by  apprenticeship  or  service  in  trade  for  seven  years,  to  one 
already  free  of  the  borough.  But  apprenticeship  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
statute  before  the  reign  of  Edward  II. ;  and  the  franchise  acquired  by  that 
means,  and  in  the  way  immediately  before  mentioned,  was  more  probably 
that  of  member  of  the  guild  merchant,  than  that  of  burgess. 

The  guild  merchant,  which  existed  in  most  boroughs  of  any  importance  ^ 
and  which  has  been  held  by  some  writers  to  have  constituted  the  borough 
itself,  was  an  association,  by  licence  or  charter  of  the  crown,  of  all  trades 
within  the  borough.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  incorporation  for  trading  purposes 
of  the  borough  itself.  Its  members  being  possessed  of  peculiar  privileges ; 
and  having  also,  in  some  matters  relating  to  trade,  the  benefit  of  a  separate 
jurisdiction,  exercised  by  their  own  officers  in  their  own  guildhall,  generally 
succeeded  in  engrossing  whatever  privileges  and  jurisdiction  originally  be- 
longed to  the  burgesses;  so  that  the  borough  itself  became  lost,  and 
merged  in  the  guild  merchant.  The  substitution  of  the  title  of  freeman  for 
that  of  burgess,  which  took  place  in  many  boroughs,  appears  to  have  been 
the  consequence  of  this  change,  and  to  have  originated  in  the  custom  of 
admitting  the  free  inhabitants  or  residents,  either  after  apprenticeship,  or 
in  the  way  of  purchase,  to  be  members  of  the  guild.  After  the  consolid- 
ation of  the  borough  with  the  guilds'  merchant  had  rendered  such  admis- 
sion equivalent  to  enrolment  on  the  burgess  list,  the  right  of  conferring,  in 
this  way,  the  freedom  of  the  borough  devolved  upon  the  mayor,  in  some 
instances,  alone,  in  others,  conjointly  with  other  municipal  officers ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  say  how  far  such  power  was  discretionary  in  their  hands. 

In  many  places  a  similar  right  to  the  burgesship,  or  freedom  of  the  borough, 
was  successfully  asserted  by  the  guild  of  separate  trades,  —  associations  dis- 
tinct from  the  guild  merchant,  and  apparently  similar  to  the  colleges  of 
workmen  among  the  ancient  Romans.      This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
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the  city  of  London,  for  here  the  rights  of  burgesses  or  freemen  have  long 
been  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  liverymen  of  the  different  trading  com- 
panies ;  though  the  old  division  into  wards,  and  the  mode  of  election  accord- 
ing to  wards,  still  subsists.  In  the  cities  of  the  continent,  particularly  of 
Germany  and  Belgium,  where  the  collective  municipal  body,  though  origin- 
ally mercantile  in  its  objects  and  composition,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
a  territorial  community,  and  affected  in  some  degree,  towards  the  subordinate 
companies,  the  usages  of  a  feudal  sovereign,  such  struggles  between  the 
senate,  or  council  of  the  town,  and  these  guilds,  were  of  greater  frequency 
and  importance  :  in  England,  though  not  uncommon,  the  contests  have  been 
for  the  most  part  unnoticed. 

The  freedom  of  the  borough,  being  thus  engrafted  upon  what  were  originally 
trading  rights,  whether  belonging  to  the  members  of  separate  guilds,  or  to 
those  of  the  guild  merchant,  remained,  like  those  prior  rights,  and  possibly 
also  the  ancient  right  of  burgesship,  transmissible  by  descent,  though  with 
many  different  modifications  of  the  inheritable  right;  as,  that  the  freedom 
in  some  places  was  confined  to  children  born  within  the  borough,  in  others 
to  those  bom  since  the  acquisition  of  freedom  by  the  father ;  in  many  others 
the  right  descended  upon  the  eldest  son  only.  The  acquisition  of  freedom 
by  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  freeman,  which  was  very  commonly 
allowed,  arose  from  the  right  by  descent. 

The  charters  granted  previously  to  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  in  no  way 
pretended  to  regulate  the  internal  constitution  of  boroughs.  They  were 
simply  grants  of  such  franchises  as  have  been  described  to  the  men  and  bur- 
gesses of  such  a  place,  and  either  to  their  successors  or  heirs;  leaving 
it  to  the  grantees  to  settle  among  themselves  the  repartition  and  administra- 
tion of  these  franchises.  The  consequence  of  thus  leaving  matters  to 
take  their  natural  course,  was  that  small,  and  in  many  cases  self-elected, 
bodies,  under  various  shapes  and  designations,  assumed  to  themselves  the 
administration,  if  not  the  exclusive  enjoyment,  of  the  immunities  and  pro- 
perty bestowed  on  all.  The  pretext,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  accomplishing 
usurpations,  seems  to  have  been  found  in  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
borough  leets,  of  which  the  jury,  whose  business  it  was  to  authenticate  the 
title  and  to  accept  the  enrolment  of  each  burgess,  might  easily  be  converted 
into,  or  at  any  rate  afford  a  precedent  for,  the  institution  of  a  permanent 
body  of  select  burgesses.  These,  co-operating  with  the  ancient  borough 
officers,  and  those  of  the  guilds  or  guild,  ultimately  succeeded,  in  many  places, 
in  assuming,  not  only  the  power  of  municipal  government,  but  the  right  of 
declaring  who  should  be  entitled  to  any  share  in  the  municipal  constitution. 

The  right  of  retummg  members  to  parliament,  exercised  for  the  first  time 
by  boroughs  in  the  26th  of  Edward  I.,  became  in  many  cases,  and  with 
corresponding  variations  in  the  mode  and  extent  of  restriction,  the  subject 
of  similar  monopoly ;  the  usurpation  in  this  instance  being  carried  on  with 
more  ease,  as  the  privilege  was  at  first  viewed  with  comparative  indifference  ; 
and  being  probably  assisted  by  the  prevalent  practice  of  a  few  principal  bur- 
gesses signing  the  return  on  behalf  of  the  whole.    Seventy-five  boroughs  were 
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ori^nally  summoned  by  Edward,  but  he  afterwards  extended  the  franchise  to 
thirty-three  others. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  a  considerable  alteration  took  place  in  the 
style  of  borough  charters.  It  was  then,  it  is  said,  that  charters  of  incor- 
poration were  first  granted :  not  but  that  boroughs  had  virtually  before  that 
time  the  two  distinctive  privileges  of  a  corporation,  viz.  the  holding  land 
in  succession,  and  the  right  of  suing  and  being  sued  in  a  common  name,  and 
by  some  acting  on  behalf  of  the  whole ;  but,  with  the  progress  of  jurispru- 
dence, and  the  introduction  of  a  greater  strictness  in  the  discussion  of  legal 
rights,  it  probably  became  neither  convenient  nor  safe  in  many  cases  to  trust 
to  usage  and  prescription  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  corporate  privileges. 

Hence  the  great  and,  in  some  cases,  the  sole  purport  of  the  charters  of  this 
and  the  subsequent  reign,  was  to  grant  to  the  men  and  burgesses  of  such  a 
place  to  be  a  corporation,  with  the  use  of  a  common  seal,  the  capability  of 
holding  property  in  succession,  and  the  right  of  suing  and  being  sued  by 
their  corporate  name.  Such  charters  of  incorporation  generally  included 
the  mayor,  bailiiTs,  and  burgesses,  with  the  addition,  in  many  cases,  of  the 
**  inhabitants ;  **  without  specifying  who  were  burgesses,  or  laying  down  any 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  borough  or  corporation  ;  save  only,  that 
they  prescribed,  as  did  also  former  charters,  to  whom  the  jurisdiction  which 
they  created  or  increased  should  be  committed.  It  appears,  however,  that 
no  charters  of  incorporation,  strictly  so  called,  were  ever  granted  to  many 
boroughs  ;  unless  we  allow  that  character  to  several  charters  dated  previously 
to  Henry  VI. ;  for  the  charters  of  incorporation  enumerated  in  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Merewether  and  Stephens,  as  having  been  granted  in  that  reign,  and 
subsequently  to  it,  amount  only  to  140  ;  while  the  number  of  boroughs  having 
municipal  corporations,  as  set  forth  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners , 
hereafter  mentioned,  is  236. 

It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  that  it  became  usual  to  grant  what  are 
called  governing  charters, — that  is,  charters  regulating  the  internal  consti- 
tution of  the  borough,  or  rather,  the  corporation  to  which  the  borough  at 
large  was  made  subject  in  all  points  of  municipal  government. 

The  general  object  of  these  charters,  more  particularly  of  such  as  date 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.,  was  to  create,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
distinctly  to  recognise  and  sanction,  the  exercise  of  all  the  old  borough  and 
new  corporate  rights,  by  a  small,  and  for  the  most  part  self-elected,  body, 
whose  numbers  were  in  many  cases  actually  limited  by  the  terms  of  such 
charters.  It  is,  therefore,  to  thb  period  that  we  may  refer  the  final  establish- 
ment of  that  system  of  municipal  government,  of  which  the  powers  were 
usually  vested  in  a  mayor  and  common  council ;  the  latter  generally  con- 
sisting of  aldermen  and  common  councilmen  :  the  aldermen  being  nominated 
out  of  and  by  the  rest  of  the  council ;  and  the  common  councilmen  being 
either  nominated  by  the  whole  council,  or  by  the  aldermen.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  other  corporate  officers  were  the  recorder  or  judge,  the  cham- 
berlain or  treasurer,  and  the  town  clerk  or  attorney  of  the  corporation. 
These  select  bodies  not  only  engrossed  the  municipal  power,  but  the  very 
name  and  being  of  the  corporation.     The  freemen  and  commonalty  of  bur- 
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gesses  ceased  to  be  considered  as  members  of  the  corporation,  though  they 
still  retained  their  valuable  rights  and  exemptions,  and  possessed,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  rights  of  election  and  eligibility  to  municipal  offices. 

The  further  effect  of  such  a  change,  was  to  vest  in  the  new  corporate 
body  the  common  property  of  the  borough  ;  both  such  as  had  originally 
belonged  to  it,  and  such  as  had  at  any  time  been  added  to  it  under  the  vague 
and  general  description  of  burgesses  or  men  of  the  borough ;  but  this  pro- 
perty remained  subject  to  any  charges  for  the  benefit  of  the  burgesses  or  free- 
men which  usage  had  established ;  and  its  amount  was  small  compared  with 
what  was  acquired  by  the  corporations  after  their  distinct  and  separate  exist- 
ence had  been  finally  acknowledged.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  property 
actually  vested  in  municipal  corporations,  both  as  their  own  or  upon  charit- 
able trusts,  was  acquired  between  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  the  Revolution, 
—  a  period  fertile  in  all  sorts  of  charitable  and  corporate  foundations.  The 
right  of  making  by-laws,  and  of  taxing  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  for  the 
purposes  of  paving,  lighting,  and  police,  passed  also  to  the  corporation  by 
virtue  of  their  new  charters.  But  the  most  important  and,  as  it  afterwards 
turned  out,  the  most  abused  of  the  powers  to  which  they  succeeded,  was 
that  of  admission  to  the  privileges  of  burgesses  or  freemen. 

The  difierent  modes  of  obtaining  such  admission  in  more  ancient  times 
have  already  been  pointed  out.  The  governing  corporations,  which  suc- 
ceeded to  the  older  municipal  bodies,  continued  to  recognise  such  claims  to 
participate  in  municipal  rights  as  rested  upon  personal  qualification,  such  as 
birth  and  apprenticeship,  and  had  been  firmly  established  by  local  custom ; 
though  in  some  places  a  farther  condition  of  election  was  imposed  upon 
persons  so  qualified,  and  in  many  others  a  fine  was  exacted  firom  them  on 
admission.  But  the  corporations,  while  they  recognised  more  or  less  fully 
these  rights,  assumed  to  themselves  a  discretionary  power,  (which  probably 
had  been  long  growing  up  in  many  places  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  rights 
to  admission)  of  admitting  to  the  fi'eedom  or  burgesship  whom  they  liked, 
whether  resident  or  not,  and  whether  upon  free  gift  or  purchase ;  and  this 
power  was  finally  so  used  as  to  diminish  very  much  the  number  of  fi'eelnen 
or  burgesses,  and  to  secure  the  paramount  influence  of  the  corporation. 
In  some  places,  indeed,  particularly  such  as  had  not  been  anciently  boroughs, 
or  had  not  possessed  a  merchant  guild,  or  any  separate  gmld,  there  were  no 
burgesses  or  fi'eemen  besides  the  ruling  corporation  itself;  and  in  others 
there  were  no  means  of  acquiring  the  freedom  except  by  election  of  the  cor- 
poration ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  few  places  the  municipal  rights 
remuned  common  to  all  inhabitant  householders.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
general  operation  of  the  governing  charters  was  not  only  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  select  few,  but  greatly  to  restrict  the  numbers  of  the  common- 
alty of  the  borough ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  motive 
which  induced  the  Crown  to  co-operate  in  such  a  course  was  to  confine  the 
parliamentary  firanchise  within  the  same  narrow  limits  as  the  municipal ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  virtually  to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  governing  corporate  body, 
which,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  more  easily  subject  to  the  control,  either  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  great  noblemen  in  the  interest  of  the 
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court.  The  belief  in  this  motive  is  strengthened  by  the  circumstance^  that 
during  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  many  insignificant  places  were  raised 
to  the  rank  of  parliamentary  boroughs  ;  and  it  became  usual  for  the  nobles, 
whose  feudal  power  had  greatly  declined,  to  connect  themselves,  under  the 
name  of  high  steward  or  by  the  office  of  recorder,  with  the  boroughs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  possessions. 

Such  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  to  Hmit  the  right  of  election 
where  it  was  before  enjoyed,  were  successfully  resisted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  time  of  James  I. ;  the  celebrated  Committee  of  Privileges, 
presided  over  by  Serjeant  Glanville,  having  resolved,  and  the  resolution 
being  adopted  by  the  House,  that  crown  charters,  so  far  as  they  assumed  to 
modify  the  parliamentary  franchise,  were  altogether  void.  The  principle, 
however,  was  only  applied  practically  to  such  cases  as  were  brought  before 
the  House  upon  petition ;  and  even  as  to  them  it  left  untouched  various 
limitations  of  the  elective  rights,  which  usage  had  in  a  manner  sanctioned ; 
while  in  other  places  it  had  established  an  extension  o£  the  rights  beyond 
the  pale  of  burgesses.  The  parliamentary  franchise  then  was  still  lefl  (and 
remained  till  the  great  and  general  change  recently  effected)  a  matter  not  so 
much  of  general  law  as  of  local  custom  ;  of  which  the  following  were  the 
most  remarkable  varieties. 

There  was,  first,  the  right  by  inhabitancy,  which  belonged  either  to  all  persons 
of  full  age  habitually  resident,  or  to  all  inhabitants  procuring  their  own  diet, 
who  were  called  potwallers,  t.  e,  pot  boilers ;  or  to  all  inhabitants  paying  "  scot 
and  lot'*  (of  which  the  meaning  in  later"  times  has  been  held  to  be  "  the 
parochial  rates"),  or  lastly  to  all  inhabitant  householders,  exclusively  in  each 
case  of  servants  and  lodgers. 

There  were  next  the  rights  by  tenure,  which  belonged  either  to  freeholders 
of  property  within  the  borough,  in  some  instances  of  the  value  of  40i.,  and  in 
others  without  any  restriction  as  to  value.  (This  freehold  franchise  is  s^d 
to  have  existed  in  nearly  one  eighth  of  the  boroughs  in  the  kingdom.)  The 
other  species  of  franchise  by  tenure  was  that  of  the  burgage  holders ;  which 
is  said  by  Blackstone  to  have  existed  in  twenty-eight  boroughs ;  a  burgage  being 
for  this  purpose  an  undivided  and  undividable  tenement,  which  has  imme- 
morially  conferred  upon  its  possessor  having  a  freehold  interest  in  it,  the 
right  of  voting.  The  3d  class  of  franchise  is  that  depending  upon  personal 
qualification,  which  belonged  generally  to  the  governing  corporate  body,  as 
it  did  in  many  cases  exclusively ;  but  more  commonly  to  them  in  common 
with  the  burgesses  or  freemen,  who  were  a  part,  or  at  any  rate  an  offspring, 
of  the  corporation;  Or  to  the  freemen  of  particular  guilds,  not  connected 
with  the  corporation  i  as  was  the  case  in  the  city  of  WeDs. 

Most  of  these  different  franchises  might,  and  many  oflen  did,  co-exist  in 
the  same  borough ;  while  in  other  cases  there  was  but  a  single  species  of 
franchise,  created  either  by  usage,  or  by  successive  decisions  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  from  the  era  of  Glanville  to  the  present  day.  From  that  time 
the  municipal  franchise  of  boroughs  becomes  very  distinct  from  the  parlia- 
mentary :  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  modify  by  its  charters  the  municipal 
firanchise  which  originally  had  proceeded  from  it,  was  not  then  called  in  ques- 
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tion ;  nor  were  there  in  fact  any  parties  interested  to  contest  it ;  as  those,  to 
whom  the  expressly  restrictive  charters  were  granted,  had  already  succeeded 
in  engrossing  those  rights  and  franchises  which  had  been  more  vaguely  con- 
ferred by  older  grants,  and  might  therefore,  not  without  some  reasonable  pre- 
tence, assume  to  surrender  them.  This  scheme  of  narrowing  the  baam  of  the 
corporate  constitution  continued  to  be  pursued  by  the  Crown  and  corporate 
bodies  jointly  till  the  Revolution  ;  at  which  epoch  it  had  reached  itSvfteight, 
being  established  with  few  exceptions,  and  in  different  degrees  of  closeness,  in 
every  incorporated  borough  in  the  kingdom. 

No  particular  event  of  great  note  in  the  history  of  corporations  occurs 
during  this  period  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  shortly  after  whose  restoration 
were  passed  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  with  the  immediate  object  of 
excluding  from  corporations  the  Presbyterian  party,  into  whose  hands  they 
had  mostly  fallen  during  the  Commonwealth.  The  latter  end  of  the  same 
reign  is  still  more  remarkable  for  the  issuing  of  the  celebrated  writs  of  quo 
warranto  ;  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  court  to  subject  corporations  to  its 
control,  by  forcing  them  to  surrender  their  charters  and  accept  new  ones,  in 
which  the  right  should  be  reserved  to  the  Crown  of  nominating  and  removing 
the  chief  corporate  officers.  The  attempt  had  already  succeeded  in  some 
few  instances  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  reign.  The  particulars  of  this 
struggle,  or  rather  aggression,  which  was  more  liable  to  censure  on  con- 
stitutional than  on  legal  grounds,  belong  to  the  general  history  of  the 
country ;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  say,  that  after  a  great  majority  of  corporations 
of  considerable  towns  had,  either  through  fear  of  the  court,  or  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  the  judges,  or  from  less  excusable  motives,  sur- 
rendered, or  forfeited  by  non-appearance,  their  corporate  existence,  and  had 
in  many  cases  accepted  such  new  charters  as  the  Crown  chose  to  confer  on 
them,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  James  II.  on  the  eve  of  his  deposition, 
by  which  all  such  new  charters  were  recalled  ;  all  the  old  ones,  of  which  the 
surrender  or  forfeiture  had  not  been  legally  completed,  were  revived,  and 
such  as  had  been  cancelled  were  regranted.  This  proclamation,  which, 
though  failing  of  its  immediate  object,  was  allowed  subsequently  to  the 
Revolution  to  have  the  force  of  law,  replaced  the  corporate  system,  on  the 
same  footing  as  before  the  beginning  of  these  proceedings.  It  is,  however, 
worthy  of  remark,  that  some  few  places  did  not  accept  their  old  charters,  but 
continued  boroughs  without  a  corporation  ;  and  these  transactions  arc  further 
important  as  having  given  rise,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  of  corporate  law,  which  established  that  a  corporation 
might  either  surrender  by  its  option,  or  forfeit  by  its  misconduct,  its  franchise 
and  its  very  existence. 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  Revolution  to  within  these  few 
years,  little  or  no  change  took  place  in  the  municipal  constitution  of  cor- 
porations :  indeed,  they  appear  but  little  in  history  in  their  municipal  cha- 
racter; but  their  political  importance,  as  rulers  of  boroughs,  then  rose  to  its 
greatest  height,  with  the  rapid  increase  of  the  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  habitual  connection  of  corporations  with  some  powerful  family 
residing  or  having  possessions  in  their  vicinity,  has  already  been  pointed  outi 
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In  the  period  of  whieh  we  now  speak,  that  connection  had  been  so  long 
established,  and  its  ties  had  been  drawn  so  close,  that  many  boroughs,  in  which 
either  the  elective  franchise  was  literally  confined  to  the  members  of  a  close 
corporation,  or  in  which  the  influence  of  such  a  corporation  was  beyond  all 
dispute  paramount,  became,  in  reality,  the  property  of  private  families,  and, 
as  such,  a  source  of  revenue,  and  a  subject  of  sale.  These  were  called  close 
boroughs.  In  other  places,  where  either  the  corporation  itself  was  popular 
in  its  constitution,  or  the  elective  franchise  too  widely  difiused  to  be  under 
its  control,  there  prevailed  a  practice  of  open  bribery  which  was  carried  to 
the  height  of  a  regular  traffic  in  votes.  These  were  called  rotten  boroughs, 
though  very  few  were  so  shameless  in  their  venality  as  not  to  retain  some  poli- 
tical preference.  The  richer  and  more  populous  boroughs  belonged,  of  course, 
to  neither  of  these  classes ;  and  many  of  the  middling  corporations  retained  a 
considerable  share  both  of  independence  and  integrity.  The  direction  in 
which  that  power  was  exerted  was,  of  late  years,  decidedly  favourable  to 
the  views  of  the  Tory  party,  partly  from  the  natural  leaning  of  corporations, 
which  were  oligarchical  in  their  own  constitution ;  partly  from  the  accident,  if 
it  could  be  called  so,  which  had  connected  most  of  them  with  fiunilies  of 
Tory  opinions ;  partly  abo,  firom  the  effect  of  the  laws  before  mentioned, 
under  the  name  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  which  nominally,  at  least, 
confined  their  privileges  to  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  repealed  in  1828.  The  Reform 
Act,  2  &  3  W.  4.  c.  45.,  deprived  fifly-six  boroughs,  the  lowest  on  a  joint 
scale  of  population  and  property,  of  the  right  of  returning  members,  and 
one  member  only  was  left  to  thirty  others ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  twenty- 
four  of  the  most  important  towns  hitherto  unrepresented,  were  endowed 
with  two,  and  twenty  others  with  one  representative  :  and  in  all  boroughs,  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new,  the  elective  franchise  was  given  to  householders  of  the 
yearly  value  of  10/.  and  upwards,  with  the  reservation  in  the  old  boroughs  of  the 
parliamentary  rights  of  fireemen,  subject  to  the  condition  of  residence ;  and  with 
the  further  proviso,  that  none  should  for  the  future  become  freemen  for  this 
purpose,  but  by  birth  or  servitude ;  but  all  rights  of  voting  before  acquired, 
in  whatever  way,  were  saved  to  their  present  possessors,  with  the  further 
condition  of  residence.  The  municipal  constitution  of  boroughs  was  as  yet 
untouched;  but  in  the  year  1833,  a  royal  commission  was  issued,  in  compli- 
ance with  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  municipal  corporations  of  England  and  Wales.  The  commissioners 
to  whom  it  was  directed,  early  in  1835,  presented  their  Report,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most  remarkable  statements  and  results :  -« 

That  the  borough  franchises  and  property  were,  with  few  exceptions,  vested  in 
small,  and  for  the  most  part,  self-elected  corporate  bodies,  ia  such  manner  as  before 
mentioned. 

That  the  freemen  or  free  burgesses,  where  there  existed  such  a  class,  were  not 
usually  considered  as  members  of  the  corporation,  though  having  in  almost  all 
boroughs,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  certain  rights  of  election  and  eligibility^  to 
corporate  offices.  That  they  were  generally  but  a  small,  and  of\en  the  least  wealthy 
and  independent  part  of  the  population  of  the  borough;  in  proof  of  which  it  was 
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stated,  that  in  sixteen  of  the  most  populous  boroughs  having  corporations,  the 
aggregate  population  of  all  was  659>431,  while  the  whole  number  of  freemen  was 
only  34,697  ;  the  proportion  between  the  two  numbers  being  nearly  as  that  of  19 
to  I  ;  but  allowance  should  be  made  in  the  larger  number  for  domestics  and 
women. 

That  the  higher  corporate  officers  were  considered  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
legislative  body.  That  there  were  in  all  corporations  inferior  officers,  whose  func- 
tions had  altogether  ceased,  but  who  nevertheless  continued  to  be  elected  in  com- 
pliance with  the  letter  of  their  charters. 

That  the  Jurisdiction,  arising  as  it  did  fVom  particular  charters,  in  which  no 
general  system  had  been  followed,  varied  in  many  places  inversely  to  the  popula- 
tion and  importance  of  the  places  in  which  it  was  established ;  being  most  extensive 
in  many  of  the  smaller  boroughs,  most  restricted  in  some  of  the  largest. 

That  the  property  of  corporations  consisted  of  lands,  tithes,  and  other  property 
of  the  same  description.  That  they  had  also  revenues  arising  from  the  tolls  of 
markets,  and  fairs,  from  duties  on  export  and  import  of  goods,  usually  called  town 
dues;  fVom  quay  dues,  and  anchorage  dues;  from  fees  payable  on  admission  of 
bui^gesses  and  officers,  and  from  fines  imposed  for  refusal  to  serve  in  corporate 
offices.  That  such  property  was  not  generally  adequate  to  the  fulfilment  of  muni- 
cipal purposes ;  and  that  in  some  places  a  borough  rate,  in  the  nature  of  a  county 
rate,  was  levied  from  the  inhabitants  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency.  That  in 
parliamentary  boroughs,  the  municipal  expenses  had  been  in  many  instances, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  defrayed  by  the  patron  of  the  borough.  That  since  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  this  assistance  had  been  discontinued  in  such  boroughs 
as  had  been  disfranchised,  and  that  in  consequence  some  of  these  boroughs  had  ceased 
to  maintain  any  municipal  institutions  whatever.  That  the  corporations  had  also 
in  many  cases  property  vested  in  them  upon  trust,  for  charitable  purposes,  and  had 
moreover,  considerable  patronage,  both  lay,  as  of  schools  and  hospitals,  and  ecclesias- 
tical, as  of  livings. 

That  the  freemen  had,  in  many  cases,  claims  upon  the  property  vested  in  the 
corporation,  in  the  shape  of  rights  of  common,  &c.  &c.,  and  were  entitled,  in  some 
places,  to  pecuniary  assistance  upon  certain  occasions.  That  they  were  also  gen^ 
rally  entitled  to  exemptions  from  tolls  and  town  dues;  and  had  in  some  places 
exclusive  rights  of  trading.  That  the  freemen  commonly,  and  in  some  places  the 
inhabitants  at  large  also^  claimed  to  be  exempted  from  serving  upon  county  juries, 
to  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  liable  as  freeholders  of  their  respective 
counties. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  such  powers,  franchises,  and  property  were 
exercised  and  administered,  it  appeared  fi'om  the  Report, 

That  the  power  of  making  freemen,  so  far  as  it  was  discretionary  in  the  corpor- 
ation, was  chiefly  exercised  by  them,  and  that  the  freedom  also  was  commonly  claimed^ 
for  political  purposes ;  as  was  shown  by  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  admis- 
sions, which  generally  took  place  on  the  approach  of  a  general  election ;  which  was 
evidenced  by  a  table  containing  the  aggregate  number  of  freemen  admitted  in  128 
principal  boroughs,  exclusive  of  London  and  Preston,  from  the  year  1800  to  the 
year  1831,  the  lowest  number  admitted  being  1256>  in  the  year  1808,  the  highest 
10,797,  in  the  year.  1826.  That  the  freemen  were  in  many  instances  selected  from 
the  poorer  and  more  dependent  classes. 

That  evil  had  arisen  from  the  union  of  offices  not  properly  compatible,  as  thai 
of  mayor  with  that  of  magistrate,  or  that  of  coroner.     That  in  the  appointment  of 
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corporate  officers,  as  well  those  having  jurisdiction  as  others,  more  regard  was  paid 
to  the  party  claims,  than  to  the  capacity  of  those  selected. 

That  improper  and  incompetent  persons  had  been  in  many  instances  intrusted 
with  the  exercise  of  the  corporate  jvHtdictioiiy  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  and 
other  causes,  such  as  the  unwillingness  of  the  corporation  to  undertake  responsibility, 
the  suspicion  of  partiality  attaching  to  the  juries  selected  from  the  freemen,  the 
expensiveness  of  the  proceedings  in  civil  matters,  and  in  criminal  matters,  the  bad 
state  of  the  borough  gaols  acting  upon  the  humane  feelings  of  prosecutors ;  such 
jurisdiction  had  in  most  places,  excepting  those  in  which  it  was  exclusive,  fallen  into 
comparative  disuse. 

That  in  the  disposal  of  their  property^  corporations  did  not,  except  in  very  few 
instances,  recognise  any  obligation  to  apply  it  to  public  purposes,  though  in  practice 
many  corporations  had  undertaken  works  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  borough. 
That  in  most  instances  the  property  of  the  corporation  was,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, and,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  members 
of  the  corporation  and  their  families.  That  much  of  it  was  consumed  in  feasts  or 
entertainments,  or  in  extravagant  salaries  to  the  corporate  officers,  and  that  in 
some  instances  the  corporate  funds  had  been  largely  applied  for  electioneering 
purposes.  That  apart  from  any  corrupt  application,  the  expenditure  of  corporate 
ftmds  had  been  very  generally  improvident,  and  that  many  corporations  were  con- 
siderably in  debt.  That  the  funds  vested  in  corporations  tor  charitable  purposes 
had  been  very  commonly,  wholly  or  in  part,  misapplied  and  diverted  to  the  use  of 
the  corporation ;  and  that,  in  the  selection  of  objects  of  charity  or  patronage,  undue 
r^^d  had  been  paid  to  the  votes  or  political  services  of  applicants  ;  and  that  they 
had  in  other  respects  neglected  the  proper  superintendence  of  the  charities  subject 
to  their  visitation. 

That  the  corporations  had  very  generally  proved  inadequate  duly  to  fiilfil  such 
purposes  of  local  government,  as  police,  paving,  and  lighting,  and  that  the  manage- 
ment of  these  matters  were,  particularly  in  the  larger  towns,  usually  committed  to 
distinct  bodies  appointed  by  act  of  parliament. 

The  commissioners  concluded  their  report  by  representing  that  the  existing  mu- 
nicipal corporations  of  England  and  Wales  neither  possessed  nor  deserved  the  con- 
fidence of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  that  a  thorough  reform  must  be  effiM^tcd  in 
them  before  they  became  what  they  ought  to  be  and  might  become,  useAil  and 
efficient  instruments  of  local  government. 

Founded  upon  this  Report,  a  bill  was,  early  in  the  session  of  1835,  introduced  by 
the  administration  into  the  House  of  Commons ;  which,  having  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  and  having  encountered  great  opposition  and  undergone  consider- 
able alteration  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  finally  passed  into  a  law  on  the  5th  of 
September  in  the  same  year.  By  this  act,  which  embraces  in  its  provisions  178  of 
the  municipal  corporations  of  England  and  Wales,  and  which  came  finally  into 
operation  on  the  last  day  of  1835,  the  actual  corporation  in  every  place  to  which 
it  applied  was  dissolved,  and  replaced  by  a  municipal  body  consisting  of  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  burgesses,  which  was  thenceforth  to  be  the  style  of  all  such  municipal 
corporations,  and  of  which  the  constitution  and  form  of  government  are  regulated 
by  the  following  provisions :  — 

All  who  for  three  years  have  occupied  a  house  or  shop  within  the  limits,  and  who 
during  that  period  have  habitually  resided  within  seven  miles  of  such  limits,  and 
have  also  during  the  same  time  been  rated  to  the  poor  of  some  parish  in  the 
borough,  are  entitled  to  be  placed  on  the  Ust   of  burgesses.     Thete  elect  the 
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councillors,  whose  qualification  for  the  office  in  boroughs  divided  into  four  or  more 
wards,  is  10002.  capital,  or  to  be  rated  at  30/.  annual  value :  in  boroughs  of  inferior 
size,  half  these  sums  respectively.  The  number  of  councillors  is  fixed  by  the  act 
for  each  borough,  and  one  third  of  them  go  out  of  office  every  year.  The 
councillors  elect  aldermen,  whose  number  is  one  third  of  that  of  the  councilloTBi 
in  conjunction  with  whom  they  compose  the  town  council.  Half  of  the  aldermen 
go  out  of  office  every  third  year :  out  of  the  aldermen  the  council  elect  the  mayor, 
whose  office  is  annual,  with  a  capability  of  re-election,  and  whose  business  it  is  to 
preside  over  the  council. 

To  this  town  council,  composed  of  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors,  are  trans- 
ferred the  municipal  powers  and  functions  of  the  corporation  which  they  succeed, 
curtailed  in  some  respects,  extended  in  others.  The  curtailment  is  chiefly  as  to  the 
jurisdiction,  which  is  no  longer  to  be  exercised  by  the  officers  of  corporations,  save 
by  express  delegation  of  the  Crown :  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which 
empowers  the  king  to  issue  his  commission  of  the  peace  to  128  boroughs  named  in 
it,  without  any  expression  of  a  wish  on  their  part,  and  to  50  others  also  named, 
upon  special  petition  from  them.  The  king  is  also  empowered  to  appoint,  upon 
like  petition  from  any  borough,  a  police  magistrate,  with  a  salary  to  be  first 
provided  by  the  town  council  out  of  the  borough  funds,  and  also  to  nominate  a 
recorder  in  such  borou^s  as  shall  present  a  petition  in  that  behalf,  showing 
sufficient  ground  for  tlie  request,  and  stating  the  salary  they  are  willing  to  pay ; 
such  recorder,  who  must  be  a  barrister  of  five  years*  standing,  to  have  the  power 
of  holding  quarter  sessions,  in  which  he  is  to  be  sole  judge,  equal  in  extent  of 
jurisdiction  to  the  quarter  sessions  of  a  county. 

The  municipal  functions  of  the  new  town  councils  are  increased  by  the  cessation 
of  the  powers  conferred  by  local  acts  for  paving,  lighting  and  police ;  the  latter 
power,  which  is  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  mayor  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
councillors,  being  specially  made  subject  to  the  control  of  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department. 

In  the  town  council  also  is  vested  the  whole  of  the  property  of  the  old  corporation, 
except  tolb  which  are  abolished,  to  be  administered  by  them,  as  well  as  any  proceeds 
which  may  accrue  from  the  corporate  jurisdiction  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
borough,  and  subject  to  the  control  and  inspection  of  auditors  appointed  by  the 
burgeraes  at  large.  But  the  town  council  were  required  to  sell  all  advowsons,  in 
order  to  avoid  religious  animosities,  and  to  appoint  trustees  of  all  property  held  by 
them  for  charitable  uses. 

One  only  of  the  ancient  franchises  is  left  untouched :  that  is,  the  parliamentary 
rights  of  freemen  or  free  burgesses,  as  retained  by  the  Reform  Act ;  and  in  addition 
to  this,  all  rights  of  property  and  valuable  exemptions  are  reserved  to  existing  free- 
men, and  all  rights  of  property  simply  to  all  who  shall  hereafter  become  freemen 
by  birth,  marriage,  or  apprenticeship,  though  no  longer  entitled  as  such  to  any  place 
in  the  municipal  constitution.  It  was  further  provided  that  all  officers  of  the  old 
corporations,  such  as  town  clerks,  bailiffs,  treasurers,  or  chamberlains,  discontinued 
by  the  new  town  council,  should  receive  compensation,  regard  being  had  to  the 
manner  of  their  appointmeut,  and  their  term  or  interest  in  their  office. 

By  this  act  a  power  is  reserved  to  the  Crown  of  granting  charters  to  boroughs 
or  towns  not  incorporated ;  and  such  power  will  doubtless,  when  occasion  arises,  be 
exercised  in  accordance  with  the  system  just  described. 
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The  abore  Ubte  ii  nude  out  fVom  tfaow  in  Henra.  Metevetber  and  Stepheni' 
mluaUe  work  on  boroughs ;  bdcI  u  um(Vi1  *i  ibowing  the  luccetsive  growth  of 
eorporalitma  and  boroughi.  But  as  tdmoj  of  the  place*  to  which  it  lefen  have 
iUlen  into  decay,  it  ii  not  applicable  to  their  preaent  condition ;  upon  which, 
more  recent  and  accurate  infoniiation  may  be  found  in  the  Appendiica  to  the  Report 
of  the  Corporation  Commiitioneni  according  to  which  it  appears 
Hut  the  number  of  municipal  boroughi  in  England  and  'Wales,  concerning 

which  they  initiEuted  any  inquiry,  wai     -  -  -  .       S8S 

Of  which  England  had  £.11,  and  Walei  54. 
Of  tbew  there  were,  in  England,  lowna  < 


n  Walei 


England       13; 


And  of  the  whole  there  were,  ParliannDlary  and  municipal,  i: 
IKtto  in  Wales         -  -  -  - 

Municipal  only  in  England       -  ... 

Ditto  in  Walea        .  ,  -  .  . 

In  addition  to  these  385  Municipal  boroughi,  there  were 
Boroughs  that  were  Parliamentary  and  not  Municipal,  in  England 

(of  which  33  existed  before  the  Reform  Bill.) 
Ditto  in  Wales     .  .... 

Of  these  385,  39  arc  stated  by  the  Commissioners  to  have  been  municipal  only  in 
name:  of  the  remaining  346,  no  accounts  were  receired  from  8,  and  I  (London)  wis 
not  included  in  the  Heport,  leaving  337,  of  which  the  total  population  is  slated  to 
be  9/)28,613.  The  aggregate  property  of  315  (there  being  in  17  no  property, 
and  5  in  which  it  could  not  be  accurately  stated)  was,  per  annum,  366,9481.  lOi. 
Of  this  sum,  that  of  the  boroughs  on  [he  nortliern  circuit  of  the  CommiBtionen 
amounted  to  »4,T03t.  i   and  that  of  those  on  the  north-wntcm  to  100,704^ 
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CHAPTER  VI.  —  Constitution,  Courts,  etc.,  of  Scotland. 


Sect.  I,     Constitution  and  Representative  System  of  Scotland. 

F£OM  the  earliest  period  to  which  Scottish  records  ascend,  the  form  of  the 
monarchy  is  limited.  The  King  acts  with  the  concurrence  of  his  Great  Council, 
which,  as  in  England  and  other  nations,  was  originally  his  Feudal  Court,  and 
formed  of  those  vassals  whose  duty  rather  than  privilege  it  was  to  attend  the  peraoii 
of  the  sovereign.  The  Scottish  constitution,  retaining  the  feudal  law  of  property, 
always  retained  likewise  the  principle,  derived  from  this  origin  of  Parliament,  of 
recognising  in  none  but  the  immediate  vassals  of  the  Crown  a  right  to  appear  in  the 
National  Council  personally  or  by  representatives. 

In  the  earlier  Scottish  parliaments,  where  all  attended  personally,  we  find  the 
assemblies  composed  of  the  prelates,  the  earls  and  greater  barons,  and  the  lesser 
barons :  the  last-named  class  being  those  Crown  vassals  or  freeholders,  who,  as 
such,  formed  part  of  Parliament,  but  had  not  received  any  of  those  honours,  or 
titles  which  distinguished  the  nobility.  The  right  or  obligation  of  appearing  by 
representatives  was  first  granted  to  a  class  of  Crown  vassals  who  do  not  seem  to 
have  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  Council,  and,  indeed,  could  be  admitted  only  by 
deputies.  These  were  the  Royal  Boroughs,  the  date  of  whose  introduction  into 
Parliament  is  obscure— some  traces  of  it  appearing  during  the  invasion  of  Edward  I. 
of  England,  to  whom  one  author  attributes  their  admission ;  but  it  is  only  in  the 
reigns  of  James  I.  and  James  II.  that  the  boroughs  begin  to  appear  regularly  as  con- 
stituent members  at  the  meetings  of  the  estates.  Representatives  were  permitted  to 
the  freeholders,  or  lesser  barons,  by  James  I.,  in  the  year  1427,  by  a  statute  which 
dispenses  with  their  attendance,  provided  they  send  from  each  shire  two  or  more 
commissioners,  according  to  its  size.  This  statute  seems  to  have  had  little 
effect ;  and  knights  of  the  shire  were  finally  and  imperatively  established  only  by 
James  VI.,  in.  1587.  Between  the  rise  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  Revolution 
o{  16S8,  the  spiritual  estate  was  exposed  to  many  revolutions.  The  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  government  did  not  demand  for  its  clergy  a  representation  in  the 
national  council ;  and  as  often  as  Presbjrterianism  gained  the  ascendancy,  the  prelates 
were  expelled  from  Parliament.  At  last,  in  the  Convention  of  1689,  they  were 
disowned  as  members  either  of  the  Parliament  or  of  the  national  Church. 

The  meeting  of  estates,  which  made  offer  of  the  crown  to  William  and  Mary,  was 
declared  a  parliament,  and  sat  and  deliberated  in  the  form  acknowledged  as  constitu- 
tional. This  parliament  consisted  of  the  nobility  and  the  commissioners  for  the  shires 
and  boroughs ;  but  it  differed  in  several  important  points  from  the  parliament  of 
England.  In  the  first  place  there  was  no  separation  of  the  Peers  from  the  Commons 
—  the  Parliament  formed  but  one  chamber,  —  a  circumstance  which  alone  was  sufii- 
cient  to  prevent  the  Conmions  from  efiiciently  supporting  the  rights  of  their  order. 
This  mixing  up  of  the  two  estates  in  one  deliberative  body  was  not  remonstrated 
against,  and  continued  as  long  as  the  Scotch  Parliament  existed ;  and  the  Revolution 
Parliament,  and  those  that  followed  it,  recognised,  scondly,  a  right  in  eight  of  the 
officers  of  state  to  sit  and  vote  in  Parliament,  in  virtue  of  their  office.  This  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  wasconferred  or  fixed  by  an  act  passed  in  16 17,  which  enumerated, 
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as  the  state  officers  to  whom  the  right  belonged, — The  High  Treasurer,  the  Treasurer 
Depute,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  the  Master  of  Requests, 
the  Clerk  Register,  the  Justice  Clerk,  and  the  King's  Advocate.  If  any  of  these  offices 
were  put  in  commission,  the  King  was  authorised  to  name  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
■it  and  vote  in  Parliament.  An  act  of  16S3  ratified  this  statute,  and  recognised  the 
Lord  Chancellor  as  President  of  the  house ;  and  these  arrangements  were  acqui- 
esced in  till  the  Union.  It  may  be  noticed,  as  a  third  peculiarity  of  the  Scotch 
constitution,  that  the  Commons  never  acquired  the  right  of  determining  by  themselves 
even  on  the  supplies,  though  the  English  Commons  had  established  this  right  in  their 
representatives.  It  has  been  doubted  by  some  antiquaries,  whether  each  estate  did 
not  vote  separately ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  seems  clear  that  none  had  a  veto.  There 
was  another  peculiar  arrangement,  which  had  existed  in  the  Scotch  Parliament 
for  at  least  five  reigns,  but  was  denounced  by  the  Convention  of  1689  as  unconstitu- 
tional, and  formed  the  very  first  article  in  their  list  of  grievances.  Thb  was  the 
committee  known  by  the  name  of  **  Lords  of  the  Articles ;"  a  body  by  which, 
after  the  Restoration,  Parliament  was  reduced  to  a  cipher.  After  this  committee 
had  reached  its  maturity,  the  usiml  plan  was  that  each  parliament  met  only 
two  days :  the  first  day  for  the  purpose  of  electing,  or  having  elected,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Articles,  by  whom  the  whole  business  of  the  session  was  transacted ; 
and  when  its  work  was  over.  Parliament  met  one  day  more,  and  ratified  the  acts 
which  the  committee  had  prepared  !  The  invention  was  convenient  for  the  barons, 
who  had  no  fondness  for  parliamentary  debates ;  and  it  was  perhaps  safe,  so  long  as 
the  original  mode  of  choosing  the  committee  was  adhered  to,  which  was,  that  each 
estate  chose  an  equal  number  of  members  of  its  own  body.  But  the  Crown  was  not 
likely  to  abstain  long  from  interfering  with  what  might  prove  so  useful  an  instru- 
ment of  government.  The  nomination  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Crown,  perhaps,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  certainly  in  that  of  her  son ;  and, 
although  in  those  times  the  royal  nomination  seems  to  have  encountered  occasional 
opposition,  it  was  conceded  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  Restoration  Parliament,  and 
subsisted  without  alteration  till  the  Revolution.  The  Crown  did  not  openly  choose 
the  members :  various  artifices  were  resorted  to ;  the  most  usual  of  which  was  to 
devolve  the  task  on  the  bishops.  These  chose  eight  noblemen  ;  and  these,  again, 
eight  bishops  ;  and  the  sixteen  members  of  the  committee  so  chosen  met  and  elected 
eight  commissioners  for  shires,  and  eight  burgesses.  And  after  all  this  preparation, 
it  would  appear  that  the  committee  was  not  complete  till  an  order  of  the  King  had 
added  the  officers  of  state  to  it.  The  Committee  of  Articles  was  abolished  in  the 
first  session  of  the  Parliament,  formed  out  of  the  Convention,  the  right  of  the 
house  being,  at  the  same  time,  recognised  to  elect  at  pleasure  committees  fi  r  all 
necessary  business ;  the  committees  to  consist  of  an  equal  number  chosen  by  each  of 
the  three  estates ;  and  the  Crown  to  have  the  power  of  appointing  officers  of  state 
to  attend  in  such  committees,  but  without  a  vote.  * 

The  powers  assumed  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  fluctuated  according  to  the 
times ;  but,  in  its  earlier  periods,  we  find  it  challenging,  and  allowed  to  exercise 
some  unusiial  encroachments  on,  the  royal  prerogative.  It  is  asserted,  that,  by  the 
older  constitutions  of  Scotland,  the  King  possessed  neither  veto,  nor  the  power  of 
making  peace  or  war,  without  consent  of  Parliament.      As  to  the  latter  branch  of 


*  For  further  information  as  to  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  see  Iiobert$on*$  Scot- 
land, Book  i. ;  the  note  No.  29.  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart  on  the  PibKc 
Law  of  Seothind,  &c. 
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the  prerogative,  it  mattered  little  whether  it  were  recognised  theoretically  or  not,  to 
long  as  the  Crown  possessed  no  standing  armj ;  and  in  Scotland  there  was  none  till 
after  the  Restoration.  The  assertion,  that  the  King  was  bound  to  ratify,  by 
touch  of  the  sceptre,  all  acts  which  the  Parliament  brought  to  him,  is  admitted  by 
James  VI.  himself,  in  a  speech  to  the  English  Commons,  in  which  he  congratulates 
himself  that  his  command  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  made  the  limitation  quite 
nominal.  The  Parliament  took  advantage  of  the  difficulties  in  which  Charles  I. 
was  placed,  to  extort  from  him,  in  one  of  his  parliaments,  an  insincere  acquiescence 
in  this  restriction.  After  the  return  of  his  son,  neither  the  one  right  nor  the  other 
was  ever  claimed  by  Parliament;  and  the  questions  were  not  again  seriously 
revived.  Indeed,  with  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  crown  of  England,  a 
period  begins  in  which  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  was  weakened  by  an  almost 
uninterrupted  series  of  attacks,  which  did  not  merely  repress  any  undue  powers 
previously  acquired  by  the  nobility,  but  swept  away  every  restraint  on  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  every  safeguard  of  national  and  individual  freedom.  The  acts  of 
the  Scotch  Parliaments  of  the  unhappy  period,  between  the  Restoration  and  the 
Revolution,  show  no  disinclination  on  their  part  to  giving  up  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  nation ;  and,  where  it  was  necessary,  a  proclamation  of  the  Privy 
Council  dispensed  with  all  parliamentary  law. 

The  different  constitution  of  the  English  and  Scotch  parliaments  accounts,  in 
some  degree,  for  the  great  power  to  which  the  Commons  early  attained  in  the 
former,  and  for  the  little  power  to  which  they  ever  attained  in  the  latter.  But 
more  stress  has,  notwithstanding,  been  laid  on  this  difference  of  constitution  than 
it  seems  to  deserve.  The  commons  of  Scotland  had  little  power  or  consideration  in 
Parliament,  because  they  had  little  wealth  and  consideration  in  the  country.  The 
towns  were  quite  inconsiderable ;  and  were  destitute  of  any  thing  worthy  of  the 
name  of  trade  and  manufactures.  The  land  —  the  only  species  of  property  in  the 
country — was  almost  entirely  engrossed  by  the  nobility,  or  by  their  connections  and 
dependents,  and  continued  to  be  so  till  after  the  Union.  In  consequence,  the 
knights  of  the  shire  were  merely  their  nominees;  and  those  sent  by  the  boroughs 
were  too  poor  and  inconsiderable  to  make  any  effectual  opposition  to  the  Crown  or 
the  nobility,  whose  influence,  indeed,  preponderated  nearly  as  much  in  the  towns 
as  in  the  country.  In  England,  the  state  of  things  was  widely  different.  At  an 
early  period  she  possessed  many  large  towns,  with  extensive  manufactures  and 
trade.  The  Commons,  in  consequence,  became  wealthy,  and  purchased  large  landed 
property,  which,  after  the  passing  of  the  statute  of  Quia  Emptores,  they  held  not,  as 
in  Scotland,  of  the  alienor,  but  directly  of  the  Crown.  Hence  the  real  source  of  the 
decline  of  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobility,  and  of  the  rise  of  that  of  the  Commons 
in  England;  and  hence,  also,  the  different  political  system,  and  the  different  dis- 
tribution of  power  that  obtained  there  and  in  Scotland 

The  claim  of  rights  by  the  Convention  of  1689,  declaring  James  to  have  invaded 
the  constitution  and  forfeited  the  crown,  was  followed  by  a  list  of  grievances  "  to  be 
redressed  in  Parliament  ;** — a  phrase  which  intimates  that  the  matters  complained  of 
had  been  authorised  by  oppressive  statutes.  Besides  complaining  of  the  Committee 
of  Articles,  and  various  other  grievances,  the  Estates  denounce  the  keeping  up  of  a 
standing  army  in  peace  without  consent  of  Parliament ;  they  condenm  an  act  which 
had  given  the  King  power  to  levy  taxes  on  foreign  imports  at  pleasure ;  and  resolve, 
**  that  all  grievances  relating  to  the  manner  and  measure  of  the  lieges  their  repre- 
sentation in  Parliament  be  considered  and  redressed  in  the  first  Parliament.** 

Upon  this  last  declaration!  a  law  ensued  in  1690  giving  additional  representatives 
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to  the  shires.  The  old  latrg,  establishing  the  commissioners  for  the  shires,  had  giren 
to  all  the  shiresi  excepting  two  of  the  smallest,  the  power  of  sending  two  or  more 
representatives ;  but  at  this  time  it  appears  to  have  become  quite  understood  that 
no  shire  was  to  send  more  than  two,  each  of  whom  possessed  a  vote.  The  new 
statute  gave  two  additional  representatives  each  to  eleven  of  the  largest  counties, 
and  one  additional  member  each  to  four  others ;  making  twenty-six  new  members 
in  all :  so  that  the  full  number  of  knights  of  the  shire  was  then  ninety-two,  the 
counties  being  thirty-three.  Of  sixty-six  royal  boroughs,  Edinburgh  had,  since 
1617,  returned  two  members,  and  each  of  the  other  boroughs  one. 

The  Parliament  which  passed  the  Act  of  Union,  in  the  beginning  of  1707,  con 
listed  of  155  members;  but  this  was  a  very  thin  meeting,  numbering  only  74  of 
the  nobility,  who,  by  the  roll  returned  to  the  English  House  ot  Peers,  were  154  in 
number. 

The  Act  of  Union  took  effect  on  the  1st  of  May,  1707.  Amongst  other  articles,  it 
contained  the  following :  —  A  union  of  England  and  Scotland  into  one  kingdom : 
the  union  of  the  two  parliaments :  full  freedom  of  trade ;  complete  uniformity  of 
customs  and  excise ;  the  fixing  of  the  proportion  of  land-tax,  payable  by  Scotland,  at 
48,000/.,  for  every  2,000,000L  to  be  levied  in  England ;  the  payment  of  398,000/.  to 
Scotland,  as  an  equivalent  for  that  part  of  the  augmented  customs  and  excise  which 
should  be  applicable  towards  payment  of  the  public  debt  of  England ;  the  equivalent 
to  be  applied,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt  of  Scotland :  a 
uniformity  of  public  law  in  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  a  reservation  of  the  Scotch 
judicatures  and  private  law,  of  the  hereditary  jurisdictions,  rights  of  the  royal 
boroughs,  and  rank  and  precedence  of  the  Scotch  Peers :  and,  finally,  the  establish- 
ment of  presbyterianism  as  the  national  form  of  church  government  in  Scotland.  The 
Crown  was  to  have  the  power  of  retaining  a  Privy  Council  for  Scotland ;  but  it 
was  immediately  abolished ;  as  were  the  hereditary  jurisdictions  in  1 748,  on  com- 
pensation to  the  possessors. 

The  number  of  representatives  to  be  granted  to  Scotland,  in  the  United  Parlia- 
ment, formed  a  diflScult  question.  The  English  commissioners,  for  adjusting  the 
treaty*  were  firm ;  while  the  Scotch  commissioners,  and  a  minority  of  the  Parliament, 
were  pliable.  England  kept  all  her  members  of  both  houses :  Scotland  was  to 
be  represented  by  sixteen  Peers  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  by  forty-five  Commoners. 
It  is  needless  to  inquire  whether  the  proportion  was  a  fiur  one :  the  question  was 
not  asked  at  the  time.  The  transaction  was  a  hard  driven  bargain  :  the  number  of 
representatives  finally  given  to  the  Commons  was  seven  more  than  the  English  com- 
missioners  at  first  proposed;  and  the  Scotch  commissioners,  on  appearing  in  their 
own  Parliament  with  the  treaty,  found  it  safest  to  argue  that  the  state  of  Scotland 
made  it  necessary  to  conclude  the  Union  on  such  terms  as  could  be  procured. 

The  Scotch  Parliament  proceeded  to  regulate  the  mode  of  choosing  the  Scotch 
representatives.  The  Peers,  like  the  Commoners,  were  to  hold  their  seats  for  only 
one  Parliament,  and  to  be  elected  by  their  own  body,  voting  personally  or  by 
proxy.  Of  the  forty-five  Commoners,  thirty  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  sliires,  and 
fifteen  by  the  boroughs.  To  each  of  twenty-seven  counties  one  member  was  given ; 
while  the  remaining  six  were  to  elect  members  for  alternate  parliaments.  Of 
borough  representatives,  Edinburgh  was  allowed  to  elect  one ;  the  other  sixty-five 
boroughs  were  divided  into  fourteen  districts,  each  of  which  united  in  cho<Ming  a 
member:  for  this  purpose  each  borough  was  to  choose  a  commissioner;  which 
commissioners  met  and  chose  the  member  by  a  m^ority  of  voices ;  each  borough 
baring  a  casting  vote  in  its  turn,  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  among  the  com- 
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missioners.  In  this  situation  matters  remained  till  18S2 ;  and,  whether  the  arrange- 
ment were  suitable  or  not  at  the  time  when  it  was  entered  into,  a  century  and  a 
quarter  had  produced  changes  which  rendered  it  quite  preposterous. 

Of  the  154  noblemen  who  stood  on  the  roll  of  Scotch  Peers  at  the  Union,  onlj 
5  possessed  British  Peerages.  The  number  of  Scotch  Peers  is  now  about  80,  of 
whom  one  third  are  also  British  Peers,  and  so  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
while  they  retain  their  right  of  voting  for  Scotch  Peers. 

To  ascertain  the  footing  of  the  Commons'  representation,  either  at  the  Union  or 
before  the  Reform  Act,  we  must  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  constituency  at  both 
periods.  By  the  act  of  the  last  Scotch  Parliament,  determining  the  method  of 
electing  representatives,  it  was  provided  that  none  should  be  capable  to  elect  or  be 
elected  to  represent  a  shire  or  borough  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  but 
such  as  might  elect  or  be  elected  to  represent  a  shire  or  borough  in  the  Parliament 
of  Scotland. 

First,  then,  of  the  shires.  We  have  seen  that  the  electors  for  shires  in  the  Scotch 
Parliament  were  the  King's  freeholders.  Their  qualification  was  fixed  by  the  Act 
of  1587,  extended  in  1661 ;  and  by  the  Act,  1681,  c.  21,  it  was  put  on  the  footing 
on  which  it  continued  till  the  Reform  Act.  The  elector  was  required  to  be  seised, 
and  in  possession  of  **  a  forty  shilling  land  o£  old  extent,"  or  of  **  lands  liable  in 
public  burden  for  his  Majesty's  supplies,  for  400/1  (Scotch)  of  valued  rent."  The 
"  old  extent "  was  a  valuation  of  uncertain  date,  but  probably  as  old  as  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century."  The  "valued  rent"  was  the  rent  set  down  in  a  general 
valuation,  made  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  the  lands, 
forming  the  qualification,  were  to  be  <*  holden  of  the  King ;"  and  for  understanding 
this  condition,  and  the  use  which  was  soon  made  of  it,  it  is  necessary  to  explain,  that 
in  Scotland  the  feudal  system  of  holding  lands  prevails  universally.  Every  foot  of 
ground  is  held  in  law  to  belong  to  the  King,  and  is  possessed  by  the  subject  imder  a 
charter  from  the  Crown.  But  the  vassal  who  holds  the  Crown  charter  is  not  pre- 
vented firom  creating  vassals  under  himself,  who  shall  possess  his  lands,  or  parts  of 
them,  under  such  lawful  conditions  of  yearly  payment  or  services  as  he  chooses  to 
impose.  These  subvassals  contract  no  direct  obligations  to  the  Crown,  and  acquire 
none  of  the  privileges  which  belong  to  the  immediate  Crown  vassals ;  and  the  vote 
being  under  the  old  law  one  of  those  privileges,  they  of  course  did  not  acquire  it. 
When  the  possession  of  a  vote  in  a  county  had  become  a  desirable  object,  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  the  law  to  separate  the  possession  of  the  vote  from  the  real 
property  of  the  lands.  If  a  landed  proprietor  wished  to  sell  his  estate,  but  retain  his 
vote,  he  could  grant  a  charter  accepting  the  purchaser  as  his  vassal  in  the  lands ; 
and  if  the  purchaser  did  not  choose  to  be  burdened  with  the  payment  of  yearly 
duties  under  the  charter,  these  could  be  rendered  quite  nominal,  as  the  twelfth  part  of 
an  English  penny  yearly,  **  if  asked  only.**  But  a  more  common  case  was  that  the 
proprietor  of  a  large  estate,  the  valuation  of  which  would  afford  many  qualificationi^ 
wished  to  create  votes  upon  this  estate  in  the  persons  of  his  friends  or  relations. 
The  method  for  doing  this  was  a  somewhat  complicated  manufacture  of  charters 
very  profitable  to  the  attorneys,  and  to  his  Majesty's  Exchequer  for  Scotland ;  and 
the  result  was,  that,  at  the  next  meeting  of  freeholders,  each  of  the  new  voters 
claimed  enrolment  on  producing  a  Crown  charter  in  his  fiivour  over  a  portion  of  the 
lands,  and  a  certificate  from  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  that  this  portion  had  been 
entered  in  the  public  tax-books,  for  an  amount  of  land-tax  entitling  the  possessor  to 
a  vote.  For  the  portions  of  his  estate  so  alienated,  the  real  owner  became,  for  a 
nominal  duty,  the  vassal  of  the  new  freeholders,  retaining  a  Crown  charter  for  the 
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rest  of  his  lands.     These  nominal  vassalships  to  the  Crown  « superiorities,*'  as  thej 
were  called,  soon  became  matter  of  traffic,  bearing  a  different  price  in  each  county, 
and  varying  in  the  same  county,  according  to  the  sUte  of  politics  at  the  time  of 
sale.    At  the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  number  of  freeholders  in  Scotland 
was  about  3,200,  of  whom  500  or  600  possessed  freeholds  in  more  than  one  county ; 
and  about  the  half  of  these  voters  possessed  merely  the  superiority  —  the  parchment 
vote,  —  without  an  inch  of  the  ground,   or  a  penny  of   the  rent   of  the  lands 
for  which  they  were  enrolled.      The  greatest  number  of  voters  in  any  county  was 
260  ;  the  smallest  in  any  county  which,  by  itself,  returned  a  member,  was  23.     The 
average  number,  the  counties  being  33,  was  97. 

The  statute  of  1587  required  residence  in  the  shire  as  a  qualification;  that  of 
1681  expressly  provided  that  non-residence  should  be  no  objection.    The  older  statute 
provided  that  the  commissioners  for  the  shires  should  be  "  wise  men,  being  the 
King's  freeholders,  resident  indwellers  (inhabitants)  of  the  shire."     The  statute  of 
1661,  which  extends  the  qualification,  says  nothing  of  residence  either  for  commis- 
sioners   or  electors;    and   that   of  1681   is  silent  as   to   the  qualification  of  the 
commissioner.      After  the  Union  it  was  merely  considered  necessary,  that,  besides 
freedom  from  the  statutory  personal  disqualifications,  the  commissioner  should  be  on 
the  roll  of  the  county  as  a  freeholder  —  a  qualification  which  there  could  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  procuring.    By  the  practice  of  Scotland,  previously  to  the  Union,  the  eldest 
sons  of  Peers  could  not  represent  a  county  or  borough  in  the  Scotch  Parliament ; 
and  they  were  afterwards  refused  admission  to  the  roll  of  freeholders,  and  conse- 
quently had  no  vote. 

Next,  as  to  the  electors  for  boroughs.     These  were  placed  on  a  more  simple, 
but  even  less  satisfactory,  footing.     The  nomination  of  the  borough  representatives 
to  Parliament  seems  always  to  have  lain  in  the  magistracy  of  the  boroughs ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  no  unusual  arrangement  for  the  chief  magistrate  to  represent 
his  borough.     If  the  election  of  the  ^borough  magistrates  had  been  popular,  this 
system  might  not  have  been  very  objectionable ;  but  till  the  passing  of  the  late  Scotch 
Borough  Reform  Act,   in  1 833,  the  election  of  the  magistrates   remained  in  the 
situation  established  by  an  act  of  James  I.,   1469.     This  statute,  ^*  touching  the 
election  of  officers  in  boroughs,"  enacted,  according  to  its  preamble,  *<  because  of 
great  contention  yearly  for  the  choosing  of  the  same,  through  multitude  and  clamour 
of  common,  mean  persons,"  provides  effisctually  for  the  removal  of  the  abuse,  by 
directing   that  "  the  old   council  of  the  town  thall  choose  the  new  counciL"     This 
system  of  self-election  is  now  only  matter  of  history ;  but,  so  long  as  it  existed,  the 
mode  of  election  varied  indeed  in  the  different  boroughs,  but  in  all  of  them  the 
principle  of  the  act,  1469,  was  in  the  main  adhered  to.     The  result  of  the  system 
was  that  the  15  members  for  the  Scottish  boroughs  were  elected  by  a  constituency 
amounting  in  all  to  1,440,  with  a  population  of  more  than  300,000 ! 

In  the  choice  of  the  borough  representatives,  no  qualification  whatever  was 
insisted  on. 

Even  if  the  constituency  of  the  boroughs  had  been  better,  the  extraordinary  increase 
of  some  towns  and  decay  of  others  would  have  rendered  the  old  system  inapplicable : 
since  no  town  which  was  not  a  royal  borough  had  representatives,  eleven  towns 
were  excluded  to  which  members  were  given  by  the  Reform  Act ;  and  among  these 
were  Paisley  and  Greenock,  two  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  towns  in 
Scotland,  each  of  which  now  returns  one  member.  The  decay  of  towns  had  not 
reduced  any  borough  in  Scotland  to  the  enviable  necessity  of  returning  a  member 
without  possessing  any  inhabitants ;  but  many  boroughs  were  inconsiderable ;  and 
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the  division  into  districts,  never  perhaps  very  appropriate,  had  become  utterly  unfair. 
Glasgow,  the  largest  town  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  most  populous,  wealthy, 
and  flourishing  in  the  empire,  bad  merely  a  vote  in  the  election  of  a  single  member, 
along  with  three  inconsiderable  towns ;  and  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Perth  shared 
their  power  of  election  with  places  comparatively  insignificant.  Glasgow  now  returns 
two  members,  and  the  other  towns,  mentioned  above,  return  one  member  each. 

The  Act  to  amend  the  Representation  of  the  People  in  Scotland  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  17th  of  July,  1832.     Its  leading  provisions  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  —  The  representation  of  Scotland  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  by  fifiy.three 
members  ;  of  whom  thirty  are  for  the  shires,  and  twenty-three  for  the  cities,  boroughs, 
and  towns. 

2.  —  No  disfranchisement  has  taken  place,  except  in  the  case  of  three  royal 
boroughs,  situated  in  counties  which  it  was  considered  inexpedient  to  unite  with 
others,  but  whose  population,  exclusive  of  the  towns,  was  too  small  to  entitle  them  to 
return  a  member.  The  three  towns  are  Peebles  and  Selkirk,  in  the  shires  of  the 
same  name,  and  Rothsay,  in  the  shire  of  Bute.  Such  inhabitants  of  these  towns 
as  are  qualified  as  electors  for  shires  have  votes  for  the  county  members. 

3.  —  The  thirty-three  counties  are  classed  in  two  schedules :  those  in  the  first 
schedule,  twenty-seven  in  number,  return  one  member  each ;  those  in  the  second, 
six  in  number,  are  joined  in  pairs,  each  of  which  returns  one  member.  The 
shires  returning  one  member  are,  —  Aberdeen,  Argyle,  Ayr,  Banff,  Bute,  Ber- 
wick, Caithness,  Dumbarton,  Dumfries,  Edinburgh  ,  Fife,  Forfar,  Haddington, 
Inverness,  Kincardine,  Kirkcudbright,  Lanark,  Linlithgow,  Orkney  with  Shetland, 
Peebles,  'Perth,  Renfrew,  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  Stirling,  Sutherland,  and  Wigtown. 
The  combined  counties,  each  pair  returning  a  member,  are,  —  Elgin  and  Nairn 
Ross  and  Cromarty,  and  Clackmannan  and  Kinross. 

4.  —  The  constituency  of  the  shires  is  of  two  kinds,  Proprietors  and  Tenants. 
ProprietoTt.     1.  —  All  persons  who,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  were  on 

the  old  roll  of  freeholders  of  any  shire,  or  who,  previously  to  the  1st  of  March,  1831, 
had  acquired  a  qualification  entitling  them  to  be  enrolled.  The  right  of  voting  so 
reserved  to  the  former  electors,  is  personal  to  them,  and  cannot  be  in  any  way  trans- 
ferred to  others. 

2.  —  Every  person  who  is  the  owner  of  lands,  houses,  or  any  other  heritable 
property  (except  debts  heritably  secured)  within  the  county,  if  the  same  shall  be  of 
the  yearly  value  of  1(V.  Any  annual  duty,  or  other  annual  consideration,  which  the 
claimant  may  be  bound  to  pay  for  his  right,  must  be  deducted  in  valuing  the 
property ;  and  the  voter  must,  1.  be  in  possession  of  the  property  by  himself  or 
servants,  tenants,  &c.  ;  and  2.  he  must  have  been  the  owner  of  such  property  for 
not  less  than  six  calendar  months  previously  to  the  last  day  of  July  in  the  year  in 
which  he  claims  enrolment ;  unless  be  have  acquired  it  by  inheritance,  marriage,  or 
mortis  cauaa  deed,  or  by  appointment  to  any  place  or  office ;  in  which  cases,  six 
months'  possession  is  not  required.  Joint  owners  can  vote,  provided  each  has  an 
interest  amounting  to  lOL 

Tenants.  1.  —  Every  tenant  in  lands,  houses,  or  other  heritable  property,  under 
any  lease  or  other  written  title,  for  (1.)  a  period  of  not  less  than  fifty-seven  years 
certain,  or  for  his  lifetime,  provided  the  yearly  value  of  the  tenant's  interest,  after 
paying  the  rent,  be  not  less  than  10/. ;  or,  (2.)  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  nineteen 
years,  where  the  yearly  value  of  his  interest  is  not  less  than  50/.  A  tenant  of  these 
descriptions  need  not  be  in  the  personal  possession  of  the  premises ;  but  he  must 
have  held  them  under  his  lease  for  twelve  months,  previously  to  the  last  day  of  July 
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in  the  year  when  he  claims  enrolment ;  unless  he  have  acquired  them  by  inheritance, 
or  the  other  means  specified  above  in  the  case  of  owners. 

2.  —  Tenants  of  lands,  houses,  &c.y  where  the  yearly  rent  is  not  less  than  50L  ;  or 
where,  whatever  the  rent  may  be,  the  tenant  has  truly  paid  for  his  interest  not  leM 
than  SOO/.  These  are  tenants  without  leaae,  and  must  have  been  in  the  actual  per- 
sonal possession  of  the  lands,  &c.,  for  twelve  calendar  months  previously  to  the  last 
day  of  July.  Sub>tenants  or  assignees  to  the  leases  specified  in  the  article  immedi- 
ately  preceding  (10^  for  fifty-seven  years,  or  50/.  for  nineteen  years,)  can  also  vote, 
provided  they  have  had  twelve  months*  personal  possession. 

5.  —  The  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns,  seventy-six  in  number,  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  —  (A.)  To  return  two  members  each;  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  (B.) 
To  return  one  member  each ;  —  Aberdeen,  Paisley,  Dundee,  Greenock,  and  Perth. 
(C.)  Combined  burghs  and  towns,  each  set  or  district  jointly  to  return  one 
member :  —  1 .  Kirkwall,  Wick,  Domock,  Dingwall,  Tain,  and  Cromarty ;  —  2. 
Fortrose,  Inverness,  Nairn,  and  Forres;  —  3.  Elgin,  Cullen,  BanfiT,  Inverury, 
Kintore,  and  Peterhead; — 4.  Inverbervie,  Montrose,  Arbroath,  Brechin,  and 
Forfar; — 5.  Cupar,  St.  Andrew's,  Anstruther  E.,  Anstruther  W.,  Crail,  Kilrenny, 
and  Pittenweem ;  —  6.  Dysart,  Kirkcaldy,  Kinghom,  and  Burntisland ;  —  7.  Inver- 
keithing,  Dumfermllne,  Queensferry,  Culroas,  and  Stirling ;  —  8.  Renfrew,  Ruther- 
glen,  Dunbarton,  Kilmarnock,  and  Port- Glasgow ;  —  9.  Haddington,  Dunbar, 
North  Berwick,  Lauder,  and  Jedburgh ;  —  la  Leith,  Portobello,  and  Mussel- 
burgh; — 11.  Linlithgow,  Lanark,  Falkirk,  Airdrie,  and  Hamilton; — 12.  Ayr, 
Irvine,  Campbeltown,  Inverary,  and  Oban; — 13.  Dumfries,  Sanquhar,  Annan, 
Lochmaben,  and  Kirkcudbright;  —  14.  Wigtown,  New  Galloway,  Stranraer,  and 
Whithorn. 

6.  —  The  voters  for  boroughs  are  qualified  either  by  occupancy  or  ownership. 
Occupancy  or  possession  is  not  necessarily  personal,  but  may  take  place  by  servants 
or  others  :  occupancy  is  thus  different  from  residence. 

Occtqiancy.  1.  —  All  persons  occupying  as  proprietor,  tenant,  or  life-renter,  any 
house,  warehouse,  or  other  building  within  the  bounds  of  the  borough  which,  either 
separately  or  jointly  with  any  other  house  or  other  building  within  the  same  limits 
(also  occupied  by  him),  shall  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  10?.  Or,  2.  — 
Persons  occupying  premises  as  above,  which,  with  any  land  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  same  person,  or  occupied  under  the  landlord  to  whom  the  house,  warehouse,  &c. 
belongs,  and  also  situated  within  the  same  limits,  arc  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not 
less  than  10/.  The  occupants  must  (1.)  have  been  in  occupancy  of  premises  of  the 
necessary  description  and  value  for  twelve  calendar  months  before  the  end  of  July  ; 
(2.)  have  resided  six  calendar  months,  previously  to  the  end  of  July,  within  the 
borough,  or  within  seven  statute  miles  of  it ;  (3.)  have  paid,  before  the  20th  of  July, 
all  assessed  taxes  due  for  the  premises  previously  to  6th  of  April ;  and  (4. )  they  shall 
not  have  received  parochial  relief,  within  twelve  calendar  months  previously  to  the  end 
of  July.     Joint  occupiers  have  right  where  the  premises  are  of  sufficient  value. 

Ownerthip.  All  persons  who  are  the  true  owners  of  premises  as  above  mentioned, 
within  boroughs,  of  the  yearly  value  of  10/.,  whether  they  have  occupied  them 
or  not.  But  though  occupancy  of  the  premises  for  which  enrolment  is  claimed  be 
not  necessary,  the  claimant  must  have  resided  in  the  town,  or  within  seven  miles  of 
it,  for  six  calendar  months  before  the  end  of  July. 

7.  —  Provision  is  made  for  keeping  a  register  of  voters,  without  entry  in  which 
no  one  shall  vote,  and  for  correcting  the  register  annually  ;  for  which  purpose  any 
new  claims  roust  be  given  in  on  or  before  the  20th  of  July ;  and  the  sberifT  is  to 
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decide  on  these,  admitting  or  rejecting  them  before  the  15th  of  September. 
Appeals  against  his  decision  are  presented  to  t^ie  sheriflfs  attending  the  circuit 
courts,  when  the  county  or  borough  is  within  a  circuit.  In  the  counties  of 
Edinburgh,  Haddington,  and  Linlithgow,  where  no  circuits  are  held,  the  appeal  is 
made  to  the  three  sherifi&  of  these  counties  jointly. 

8.  —  Eldest  sons  of  Scotch  Peers  are  entitled  to  be  registered  and  to  vote  at  all 
elections ;  and  are  eligible  as  members,  though  not  registered :  and  no  member  for 
any  county  is  required  to  be  qualified  as  an  elector,  or  to  hold  any  superiority  within 
such  county.      As  to  members  for  boroughs,  no  qualification  is  required. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Reform  Act  has  given  Scotland  a  new  constitution ;  and 
few  have  denied  that  she  needed  one.  For  a  lengthened  period  her  real  constitu- 
tion was  not  allowed  fairly  to  operate;  the  creation  of  fictitious  votes  being  a 
palpable  evasion  of  the  laws  under  which  the  constituency  of  the  counties  was 
originally  created.  But  the  system  itself,  in  its  genuine  spirit,  was  essentially 
unpopular,  and  did  not  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  most  important  interests 
of  the  nation.  The  nature  of  the  constituency  threw  the  political  influence  in 
shires  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  greater  landed  proprietors ;  small  estates  being 
in  Scotland  comparatively  rare,  and  difiScult  to  be  procured,  unless  without  the 
superiorities.  The  old  borough  system  has  been  defended  by  no  one.  To  Scotland, 
indeed,  which,  without  her  trade  and  manufactures,  would  be  the  poorest  country 
in  Europe,  the  vicious  representation  of  the  towns,  which  are  the  seats  of  commercial 
industry,  was  the  most  grievous  of  evils. 

For  the  proportion  of  the  present  town  and  country  constituency  to  the  popula- 
tion, see  anti,  p.  236.) 


Sect.  II.    Administration  of  Justice  in  Scotland. 

The  most  important  epochs  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  Scotland  are  the 
following:  — 

1.  The  institution  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1532,  as  the  supreme  civil  court,  in 
the  place  of  the  Parliamentary  Committees,  which  had  previously  discharged  the 
same  duties.  For  a  long  time  the  court  retained  many  defects  of  constitution, 
and  was  subjected  in  various  ways  to  improper  influence.  But,  after  the  Revolution, 
it  was  considerably  improved ;  appeal  was  then  recognised  to  the  court  against  all 
civil  sentences  of  inferior  courts,  and  a  second  appeal  from  tlie  court  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  was  further  improved  by  an  act,  passed  in  the  tenth  of  George  II., 
which  deprived  the  Crovm  of  the  power  to  appoint  Lords  of  Parliament  to  sit  and 
vote  in  court  along  with  the  permanent  judges. 

2.  The  next  great  change  took  place  in  1 746 ;  and  operated  most  advantageously  on 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  It  consisted  in  the  abolition  of  those  hereditary 
rights  of  jurisdiction,  which,  held  by  private  persons,  and  extending  over  the  whole 
country,  interfered  grievously  with  the  powers  of  the  King's  courts.  The  statute 
expressly  abolished  the  hereditary  sheriffdoms,  whose  possessors  had  exercised 
uncontrolled  jurisdiction  in  every  county ;  and  it  virtually  put  an  end  also  to  the 
baronial  or  manorial  courts,  and,  in  short,  to  all  private  jurisdictions.  It  left  free 
room  for  the  supreme  criminal  court  established  long  previously ;  and,  by  vesting  the 
sheriffdoms  in  responsible  public  judges,  it  originated  those  local  courts  the  juris- 
diction of  which  in  civil  causes  has  since  conferred  the  greatest  benefit  on  the 
country; 
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3.  The  last  great  improvement  conunenoed  in  1 808 ;  and,  although  already  far 
advanced,  has  still,  perhaps,  to  receive  its  completion,  llie  object  of  the  various 
statutes  passed  since  that  year  has  been  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  of  the  civil  courts  of  the  aheriffiu  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
have  been  arranged  on  a  new  footing,  and  their  number  reduced  :  the  forms  of 
pleading  have  been  simplified  both  in  that  and  the  Sheri£&*  Courts;  and,  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  vivd  voce  have  been  substituted,  so  far  as  possible,  for  written 
pleadings  :  trial  by  jury  in  civil  causes,  disused  in  Scotland  since  the  institution  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  has  been  again  introduced  into  that  court,  though  not  into 
the  others :  and  the  Admiralty,  Consistorial,  and  Exchequer  Courts  have  been 
abolished  ;  their  jurisdiction  being  conferred  partly  on  the  sheriffs',  and  partly  on 
the  supreme,  courts.  Changes  have  been  also  made  in  the  criminal  department ; 
though,  with  the  exception  o£  the  radical  and  most  important  change  which  de- 
prived the  judges  of  all  influence  in  the  choosing  of  juries,  these  have  been  com- 
paratively trivial. 

The  inferior  courts  of  law  are  the  courts  of  the  boroughs,  of  the  justices  of  peace, 
and  of  the  sheriffs.  The  last-named  courts  dispose  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  civil 
questions  which  arise  in  the  country  ;  the  operation  of  the  others  is  limited.  The 
only  supreme  civil  court  is  the  Court  of  Session  :  the  only  supreme  criminal  court 
is  the  Court  of  Justiciary. 

Generally  speaking,  the  decisions  of  all  inferior  courts  are  subject  to  review  by  the 
two  supreme  courts.  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  whether  pronounced  in 
the  high  court  or  in  the  circidts,  admit  of  no  appeal ;  but  judgments  of  the  Court  of 
Session  may  be  appealed  from  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  coming  in  place  of  the 
Scotch  parliament. 

1 .  —  The  magistrates  of  royal  boroughs  possess  by  their  charters  jurisdiction,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  within  their  own  territory.  Their  courts  are  familiarly  termed 
**  Baillie  Courts,**  from  the  title  of  the  magistrate,  resembling  the  English  alderman 
who  presides  in  them  with  the  assistance  of  a  legal  assessor.  Their  civil  jurisdiction 
within  the  borough  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  sheriff*  in  the  county  ;  but  the  num- 
ber and  value  of  the  causes  brought  before  them  vary  according  to  the  reputation  of 
the  assessor,  and  the  amount  of  their  business  is  in  all  cases  limited.  As  criminal 
judges,  the  magistrates  possess  the  powers  necessary  for  maintaining  the  police  of  the 
borough.  Their  jurisdiction  extends  to  no  offence  more  serious  than  petty  riots  ; 
and  the  punishments  they  can  inflict  do  not  exceed  fine,  imprisonment,  or  banish- 
ment from  their  territory.  Another  borough  magistrate,  the  dean  of  guild,  or 
head  of  the  merchant  company,  anciently  possessed  jurisdiction  in  mercantile  causes : 
this  is  now  lost ;  and  his  most  important  functions  are,  exercising  superintendence 
over  the  markets,  and  removing  such  nuisances  as  ruinous  buildings,  &c.  The  ma- 
gistrates of  boroughs  not  royal  have  also  jurisdiction,  the  extent  of  which  depends 
on  their  charters,  but  is  in  all  cases  trifling. 

2.  —  An  act,  passed  soon  after  the  Union,  was  meant  to  confer  on  Scotch  justices 
of  peace  the  same  powers  which  the  English  justices  possess ;  but,  although  the 
extent  to  which  their  powers  are  exercised  varies  in  different  counties,  the  nature  of 
the  judicial  arrangements  in  Scotland  nowhere  allows  these  powers  to  be  exerted  to 
their  full  height.  Their  powers  are  properly  only  those  which  are  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  order.  They  can  singly  commit  criminals ;  and  hold  petty 
sessions  where  two  are  a  quorum,  and  quarter  sessions :  they  have  power  to 
convict  under  the  game  laws,  and  in  some  revenue  cases ;  but  without,  in  any 
instance,  possessing  the  power  of  transportation  :  they  decide  in  questions  between 
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masters  and  senrants,  &c.  Special  statute  has  conferred  on  them  one  very  useful 
branch  of  jurisdiction,  purely  civil ;  namely,  the  holding  of  small-debt  courts,  for 
deciding  actions  for  debt  where  the  demand  does  not  exceed  5L  besides  costs.  In 
such  causes,  their  decision  is  subject  to  no  appeal ;  and  their  procedure  is  of  the 
same  summary  nature  with  that  in  the  courts  lately  instituted  under  the  sheriffs 
for  the  same  sort  of  causes :  the  latter  have  already  taken  away  great  part  of 
the  business  which  used  foimerly  to  come  before  the  justice  of  peace  small-debt 
courts. 

3.  —  The  Sheriff  Courts  deserve  to  be  minutely  considered,  especially  their  juris- 
diction in  civil  causes ;  as  the  number  of  these  which  comes  before  them  is  great  and 
increasing.  The  Scotch  sheriff  is  a  paid  legal  functionary,  who,  besides  various 
executive  duties  resembling  those  of  the  English  sheriff,  is  also  a  judge  possessing 
within  his  county  a  jurisdiction  which,  though  in  criminal  matters  confined,  is  in  dvil 
causes  extremely  extensive. 

Each  county  of  Scotland  has  one  principal  sheriff,  called,  though  now  improperly, 
sheriff-depute.     He  is  named  by  the  Crown,  must  be  an  advocate  (barrister)  of 
at  least  three  years*  standing  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  and  cannot  act  as  counsel 
in  any  cause  which  comes  from  his  county.     He  holds  hb  office  during  life  or  good 
behaviour;  and  receives  a  salary,  varying  from  350^  to  1,2002.  a  year.     In  two 
counties,  Edinburgh  and  Lanark,  personal  residence  is  required.      In  the  other 
shires  the  sheriff  is  bound  by  the  letter  of  the  law  to  reside  within  his  sheriffdom  at 
least  four  months  every  year ;  but  the  r^ulation  is  not  enforced.      Each  sheriff  is 
entitled  to  name  one  or  more  substitutes,  to  act  either  for  the  whole  shire,  or  for  a 
particidar  district  of  it :  one  at  least  is  named,  and  in  most  counties  only  one ;  but 
in  some  counties  more.     The  sheriff-substitute  must  now  be  an  advocate  of  three 
years*  standing,  a  writer  to  the  signet,  or  solicitor  of  supreme  courts  (both  classes  of 
attorneys  in  Edinburgh),  or  a  solicitor  before  a  sheriff  court  of  three  years*  standing. 
He  receives  a  salary  from  government,  and  holds  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  principal  sheriff,  who  is  responsible  for  his  acts.       He  resides  constantly  in  the 
county,  and  it  is  by  him  that  most  of  the  business  of  the  office  is  performed,  both  out 
of  court  and  in  it ;  the  principal  sheriff  exercising  merely  a  power  of  superintends 
ence  and  review,  and  usually  visiting  the  county  only  when  special  matters  require 
his  attendance.     The  duties^  both  of  counsel  and  attorneys  before  the  sheriff  courts, 
are  performed  by  the  same  class  of  practitioners,  called  writers  or  solicitors,  who 
perform  also  those  other  kinds  of  business  which  correspond  to  those  of  the  English 
attorneys. 

The  ministerial  or  executive  duties  of  the  sheriff  are  tolerably  multifarious.  He 
executes  writs  issuing  from  the  exchequer,  and  in  general  attends  to  the  interests  of 
the  Crown  in  his  sheriffdom :  he  returns  the  juries  both  for  civil  and  criminal  trials : 
he  is  the  returning  officer  at  elections  for  the  county  and  boroughs ;  and,  under  the 
Scotch  Reform  Act,  decides  on  claims  for  enrolment  in  the  list  of  voters.  He  has 
to  attend  to  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  county  ;  and  the  apprehension  and 
committal  of  criminals  are  chiefly  devolved  on  him.  The  mode  of  procedure  in 
these  matters,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  criminal  jurisdiction,  will  be  ex- 
plained in  treating  of  the  constitution  of  the  supreme  criminal  court. 

The  lowest  branch  of  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  is  exercised  in  the  small- 
debt  courts,  instituted  in  1825  for  the  decision  of  questions  of  debt  not  exceeding 
8/.  besides  costs.  In  these  causes  no  counsel  or  solicitor  is  allowed  to  attend,  nor 
any  pleadings  or  evidence  to  be  taken  down  in  writing  unless  particular  difficulties 
should  occur :  the  parties  appeari  and  are  heard  personally,  and  may  be  examined  on 
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oath:    the   costs   do  not  exceed  2s.  or   S«.}    and  the  decision   is    subject  to  no 
appeal. 

In  the  sherifTs  court  of  record,  his  civil  jurisdiction  is  not  limited  by  the  amount 
of  the  interest  at  stake.  It  extends  to  all  personal  actions,  on  bond  or  other  obliga- 
tion ;  and  to  those  actions  relating  to  real  prc^rty,  where  not  the  right  of  property, 
but  merely  the  possession,  is  in  question ;  such  as  actions  by  landlords  to  have 
tenants  removed,  or  by  tenants  or  other  lawful  possessors  against  any  one  who  has 
violently  turned  them  out  of  possession.  Tlie  sheriff,  also,  can  decide,  in  the 
first  instance,  on  all  admiralty  and  on  some  consistorial  actions.  The  pleadings  in 
these  actions  are  in  writing,  scarcely  any  vivd  voce  pleading  being  usual ;  the 
late  regulations  have  had  it  in  view  to  introduce  into  the  form  of  the  pleadings 
the  same  principles  which  have  been  enforced  in  the  procedure  of  the  Court  of 
Session.  Some  sherifl&  seem  to  have  brought  their  forms  much  nearer  those  of 
the  supreme  court  than  others ;  but  the  object  in  all  is  the  shortening  the  pleadings, 
and  keeping  the  recital  of  facts  distinct  from  the  legal  inferences.  The  writ  which 
commences  the  action  having  been,  by  authority  of  the  judge,  served  upon  the 
defendant,  he  is  allowed  to  answer  it  In  writing;  and,  if  necessary,  further  plead- 
ings are  allowed  to  be  given  in  within  a  fixed  time  on  each  side ;  but  these  pleadings, 
forming  what  is  called  the  record,  should  not  be  argumentative.  When  both 
parties  have  consented  to  let  the  cause  go  to  judgment  on  the  pleadings  and  docu- 
ments given  in,  the  parties  are  prohibited  from  making  new  statements,  or  giving  in 
new  writings  in  evidence.  The  sheriff-substitute  then  considers  at  chambers  the 
writings  in  the  cause ;  and,  if  there  be  no  disputed  facts,  or  none  which  are 
not  settled  by  the  evidence  produced,  he  pronounces  judgment.  Against  his 
decision  the  losing  party  is  allowed  to  appeal  by  an  argumentative  petition, 
which  the  other  party  may  be  permitted  to  answer ;  and  the  cause,  with  these  new 
pleadings,  is  then  considered  anew  by  the  sheriff-substitute.  Against  the  judgment 
which  he  then  pronounces,  whether  adhering  to  or  recalling  the  former,  either  party 
may  appeal  to  the  principal  sheriff,  before  whom  the  cause  is  then  laid  without  any 
new  pleadings  ;  and  his  decision  is  final  in  the  sheriff  court.  If  proof  by  witnesses 
be  required,  it  should  be  taken  in  presence  of  the  judge :  but,  as  the  other 
business  of  the  sheriff-substitute  makes  this  generally  impossible,  a  commission  is 
usually  granted  to  a  legal  practitioner,  or  clerk  of  the  court,  before  whom  the 
solicitors  for  the  parties  examine  the  witnesses;  and  their  evidence,  taken  down  in 
writing,  and  authenticated  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner,  is  transmitted 
to  the  sheriff  for  his  consideration.  In  case  of  differences  at  taking  the  proof,  any 
decision  of  the  commissioner  may  be  submitted  to  the  review  of  the  sheriff-sub- 
stitute ;  and  his  decision,  both  on  this  and  other  incidental  points,  may,  like  his 
decision  on  the  merits  of  the  cause,  be  appealed  from  to  the  sheriff-depute. 

The  sheriff's  decisions  in  civil  [causes  may  be  brought  under  the  review  of  the 
Court  of  Session  in  more  than  one  way.  If  no  step  of  execution  has  followed,  or  if 
none  can  follow,  on  the  judgment,  the  form  is  that  called  advocation,  by  which,  on  an 
application  to  have  the  sentence  altered,  the  court  decides  on  the  cause  from  the 
pleadings  before  the  inferior  court;  neither  party  being  allowed  to  put  in  new 
pleadings,  unless  on  payment  of  the  expenses  in  the  sheriff  court.  The  party 
making  the  application  must  also  put  in  caution  (bail)  for  tlie  costs  in  both  courts, 
if  they  shall  l>e  found  due :  and  this  mode  of  review  is  subject  to  some  other  limita- 
tions. Generally  speaking,  it  is  allowed  only  where  the  decision  complained  o£  is 
final,  and  has  exhausted  the  cause :  in  the  case  of  incidental  decisions  in  the  course  of 
the  action,  it  is  permitted  on  the  ground  of  incompetency  of  the  action  in  the 
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inferior  court,  — of  contingency  (connection  of  the  action  with  one  already  in 
dependence  before  the  tupreme  court),  -—  of  objection  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  proof 
or  to  some  change  of  possession,  where  a  judgment  has  been  giren  or  refused  for  a 
partial  pajrment  of  the  sums  claimed ;  the  question  as  to  the  surplus  remaining  to  be 
settled.  It  may  also  take  place  where,  the  sum  at  issue  being  above  40JL,  either 
party  conceives  that  the  case  ought  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  which  it  cannot  be  before 
the  sheriff.  By  these  limitations  of  the  right  of  appeal,  parties  are  prevented  from 
unnecessarily  stopping  the  progress  of  the  cause  in  the  inferior  court ;  and,  even  in 
the  case  of  judgments  on  the  merits,  advocation  is  prohibited  where  the  sum  claimed 
is  under  12/,,  and  in  certain  other  actions,  such  as  those  limited  by  statute 
to  particular  courts.  If  any  step  of  execution  have  been  taken,  the  cause  may  be 
brought  into  the  supreme  .court,  by  an  application  for  having  the  execution  sus- 
pended (staid),  upon  cause  shown :  the  implication  stays  execution  till  the  question 
be  disposed  of;  and  the  sentence  of  the  court  stays  it  finally,  or  allows  it  to  go 
on.  Suspension,  being  a  remedy  against  extreme  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
adversary,  is  allowed  in  many  cases  in  which  advocation  is  not ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
actions  under  12L  :  but,  in  general,  the  party  using  it  cannot  go  on  without 
finding  security  for  paying  the  sums  demanded,  if  they  shall  be  found  due. 
Another  mode  of  review  is  by  a  more  tedious  but  also  a  more  effectual  action,  called 
reduction;  the  object  of  which  is,  to  have  the  decree  of  the  inferior  court  solemnly 
reduced  (cancelled).  Besides  these  modes,  final  judgments,  in  actions  under  SSLp 
may  at  a  small  expense  be  brought  under  review  of  the  judges  on  the  circuits* 
before  whom  the  cause  is  argued  vivd  voce :  but  this  mode  of  appeal  b  seldom 
resorted  to. 

The  following  lists,  from  official  returns,  may  give  an  idea  of  the  working  of  the 
ordinary  civil  courts  of  the  sheriflb  in  some  of  the  principal  counties ;  and  also  of 
the  effect  which  their  small-debt  courts  have  had  in  diminishing  the  business  of 
the  justice  of  peace  courts  for  small  debts.— -(/{epor<  of  the  Law  CommitMum,  1834.) 
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Counties. 

CitU  Cauiet  dcctded  In  Sheriff  Courts 

during  5  Yewrt  preceding 

Whltmintide,  1832. 

Number  of  Causes  decided  in  the  Small- 
Debt  Courts,  in  1832;  7  Years 
after  Institution  of  Sheriff 
Small  Debt  Court 

CsuMt  decided  by 
Sheriff.  Sutotitute. 

or  which,  appealed 

toSherlflilJepute, 

and  decided  by  him. 

Causes  in  Justice 

of  Peace  SmalU 

Debt  Court. 

Causes  in  Sheriff- 
SmalLDebt  Court 

Aberdeen 
Ayr    -    . 
Edinburgh 
Lanark 
Perth     - 

1,119 
1,861 
1,584 
5,622 
3,166 

543 
1,461 

611 
1,725 

887 

2,322 

9,254 

9,001 

993 

2,769 

4,055 

11,182 

1,543 

4.  —  The  supreme  civil  court  of  Scotland,  called  the  Court  of  Session,  received 
its  title  and  constitution  by  a  statute  of  James  V.,  in  1532.  It  holds  in  Edin- 
burgh two  terms,  or,  as  they  are  called,  sessions,  annually :  the  winter  session 
lasting  from  about  the  12th  of  Novemlier  to  the  12th  of  March,  with  a  Christmas 
recess  of  three  weeks;  and  the  summer  session  from  the  12th  of  May  to  the  12th 
of  July,  without  recess.  The  privy  council  has  power  to  lengthen  the  sessions,  if 
necessary ;  and  jury  trials,  when  they  cannot  take  place  during  session,  take  place 
in  Edinburgh  soon  after  the  rising  of  the  court,  or  before  the  judges,  who  go  on  the 
criminal  circuits  in  vacation  and  recess.  During  session  the  court  sits  five  days  a 
week ;  there  being  no  sittings  on  Monday,  except  occasionally  for  jury  trials. 
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The  number  of  judges,  formerly  fifteen,  is  now  thirteen  :  they  are  styled  Lords  of 
Session  ;  are  chosen  from  the  bar,  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  receive  salaries  from 
government,  and  hold  their  offices  during  life  or  good  behaviour.  Originally,  the 
court  formed  only  one  chamber  ;  but,  since  1808,  it  sits  in  two,  which  form,  in  effect, 
two  courts  of  equal  and  independent  authority ;  neither  chamber  applying  for  the 
advice  or  concurrence  of  the  other,  except  in  questions  of  unusual  difficulty.  These 
two  courts  or  chambers  are  called  the  first  and  second  divisions.  But,  besides,  an 
arrangement  is  made  by  which  causes,  coming  into  either  division,  are  twice  decided 
if  necessary  :  first,  by  a  single  judge,  and  afterwards  by  a  bench  of  four :  the  judges 
who  sit  singly  forming  what  is  called  the  Outer  House,  and  those  who  sit  together 
constituting  the  Inner  House.  The  head  of  the  whole  court,  termed  the  Lord 
President,  presides  in  the  first  division  of  the  Inner  House,  with  three  other  judges 
as  his  assessors :  and  the  second  division  of  the  Inner  House  is  also  composed  of 
four  judges ;  the  president  being  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  who  is  also  the  acting  head 
of  the  supreme  criminal  court.  These  eight  Inner  House  judges  are  the  seniors  ; 
and  the  remaining  five  form  the  Outer  House,  sit  singly,  and  are  commonly  called 
Lords  Ordinary,  a  title  which  properly  belongs  to  all  the  judges  excepting  the  two 
presidents.  The  judges  of  the  Outer  House  have  no  seats  in  tlic  Inner  House, 
except  when  consulted  on  difficulties.  The  four  senior  of  them  belong  two  to 
each  division ;  and  causes  decided  by  any  one  of  them  can  be  reviewed  only  by  the 
division  to  which  he  is  attached.  The  junior  judge  of  all  decides  in  certain  peculiar 
classes  of  actions ;  and  these  may  be  entered  in  either  division,  at  the  choice  of 
the  plaintiff,  who,  in  other  causes,  may  choose  any  of  the  other  four  Outer  House 
judges.  The  arrangements  regarding  the  judges  seem  to  require  improvement. 
The  mode  of  hearing  causes  in  the  Inner  House  does  not  give  satisfaction ;  and  the 
judges  there  are  not  fully  occupied,  while  the  Outer  House  judges  are  over-worked 
—  the  junior  judge  very  much  so. 

The  ordinary  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  have  each  2,000/.  a  year.  Those  that 
are  also  judges  of  the  Justiciary,  or  Criminal,  Court  have  each  an  additional  500/.  a 
year.  The  president  of  the  Court  of  Session  has  4,4002.  a  year ;  and  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk,  or  president  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  has  4,000/.  a  year. 

The  barristers  who  practise  before  this  court  form  a  body  called  the  faculty 
of  advocates  ;  and  their  elective  president  is  styled  the  Dean  of  Faculty.  The  only 
precedence  belonging  to  counsel  in  the  Court  of  Session,  besides  that  of  seniority, 
belongs  to  the  Dean,  and  to  the  two  Crown  counsel  — the  Lord  Advocate  and  Solicitor- 
General.  The  number  of  the  faculty  is  at  present  458  ;  of  whom  only  a  part  are  in 
practice.  The  attorneys  or  solicitors  before  the  court,  usually  called  agents,  are, 
the  society  of  writers  to  his  Majesty's  signet  —  a  highly  privileged  body ;  the 
solicitors  before  the  supreme  courts  J  and  the  advocates*  first  clerks.  Both  among 
the  counsel  and  solicitors,  certain  members  are  appointed  to  conduct  oralis  the  causes 
of  individuals  who  exhibit  certificates  of  poverty,  and  show  that  they  have  just  cause 
of  action ;  and  on  such  causes  no  fees  of  court  are  charged. 

These  judges,  counsel,  and  agents,  with  the  officers  of  court,  form  the  body  called 
the  College  of  Justice,  which,  besides  exemption  from  some  local  taxes,  of  which  it 
will  probably  be  soon  deprived,  enjoys  also  the  privilege  of  having  all  suits,  at  the 
instance  of  its  members  or  against  them,  tried  before  the  Court  of  Session. 

The  Court  of  Session  judges  both  in  law  and  equity  ;  and  recognises  no  division 
of  suits  into  actions,  in  law  or  in  equity,  nor  any  distinction  of  forms  as  applicable 
to  these.  Its  juris  Jiction  extends  over  all  Scotland,  and  is  twofold  — original 
jurisdiction,  and  jurisdiction  of  appeal     Its  original  jurisdiction  is  in  most  matters 
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shared  by  the  inferior  courts ;  but  in  some  actions  it  is  exclusive.  Such  are,  actions 
for  having  the  subsistence  of  a  right  of  property,  or  inferior  right  in  heritage, 
declared  by  a  sentence  of  court ;  all  other  competitions  of  hereditary  right ;  actions 
of  reduction  (t.  e.  for  cancelling  and  setting  aside  deeds,  contracts,  decrees,  &e.) ; 
judicial  sales  of  the  property  of  minors  or  bankrupts;  the  ceisio  btmorum,  —  an 
action  by  which  an  insolvent  debtor,  who  has  been  thirty  days  imprisoned,  obtains 
liberation  on  giving  up  his  whole  property  on  oath  to  his  creditors.  Its  jurisdiction 
on  appeal  extends,  with  few  exceptions,  to  all  judgments  of  inferior  courts.  In  a 
few  matters,  the  court  possesses  only  an  appellate,  and  no  original,  jurisdiction :  such 
are  suits  where  the  demand  does  not  exceed  25/.,  which  must  be  brought,  in  the  first 
instance,  before  an  inferior  court.  Since  the  late  abolition  of  the  Admiralty  Court 
(1830),  it  has  likewise  original  jurisdiction,  along  with  the  sheriffs,  in  admiralty 
causes  ;  and  the  power  of  reviewing  sentences  pronounced  by  the  sheriffs,  as  inferior 
admiralty  judges.  The  Commissary  (Consistorial)  Court  having  been  abolished 
at  the  same  time,  most  consistorial  cases  may  be  decided  either  in  the  Court  of 
Session  or  the  sheriff*  courts,  the  supreme  court  always  having  the  power  of  review ; 
and,  in  some  consistorial  actions  (as  actions  of  divorce,  bastardy,  for  having  the 
existence  of  a  marriage  judicially  declared,  &c.),  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Session  is  exclusive.  The  circumstance,  too,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  every  inferior 
judge  is  confined  to  his  own  territory,  often  makes  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Session  exclusive  in  all  those  different  kinds  of  causes.  Instances  of  this  occur 
where  the  defendants  reside  in  different  counties ;  or  where  a  defendant  does  not 
reside  in  any  part  of  Scotland,  but  is  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scotch 
courts,  by  possessing  property  in  the  country. 

Suits  are  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Session  in  one  of  three  forms.  1 .  —  By  a 
summary  application  or  petition,  reciting  the  ground  of  action  and  craving  redress. 
This  form  is  allowed  only  in  certain  kinds  of  causes ;  to  some  of  which  it  is  appro- 
priated by  statute  ;  as  in  proceedings  under  the  bankrupt  acts,  sales  and  exchanges 
of  entailed  estates,  &c. :  while  others  are  such  causes  as  fall  under  the  cognisance 
of  the  court  as  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  country ;  for  instance,  the  appointment  of 
legal  guardians  to  protect  the  interesto  of  those  who,  from  nonage,  imbecility,  or 
absence,  cannot  act  for  themselves.  In  such  causes,  the  Inner  House  decides 
without  a  previous  sentence  of  the  Outer  House ;  merely,  where  necessary,  remitting 
the  cause  to  the  junior  Outer  House  judge,  to  superintend  the  preparation  of  the  plead- 
ings, and  to  send  it  back  to  the  Inner  House  when  ready  for  decision.  2. — The  form 
of  writ,  by  which  far  the  greater  number  of  suits  commence,  is  called  a  summons. 
It  issues  from  the  King's  signet  ofiice ;  and  seems  to  combine  the  English  original 
writ  and  declaration.  It  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  parta ;  a  narrative  of  tlie  fiieto 
which  have  made  the  suit  necessary,  a  specification  of  the  plaintifTs  demands  on  the 
defendant,  and  a  warrant  to  proper  officers  to  call  the  defendant  into  court.  The 
general  rule  is,  that  suita  originating  by  summons  are  decided,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  an  Outer  House  judge,  whose  sentence  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Inner  House ; 
but,  in  a  very  few  even  of  these,  the  Outer  House  judge  can  only  direct  the  making 
up  of  the  pleadings,  and  lay  the  cause  before  the  Inner  House  for  decision.  3.  — 
The  third  form  is  i^plicable  to  those  actions  called  advocations  and  suspensions. 
The  nature  of  these  has  been  already  explained :  but  the  form  of  suspension  is  used 
also  in  another  class  of  actions^  where  Uie  plaintifTs  object  is  to  have  the  defendant  in- 
terdicted (prohibited)  from  doing  or  continuing  some  act  which  is  prejudicial  to  hit 
(the  plaintiff^s)  interests.  In  causes  admitting  of  this  remedy  (which  are  considered 
as  requiring  despatdi)  the  form  of  proceeding  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  former 
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two.  The  first  step  is  presenting  an  unauthorised  summary  petition;  but  the 
petition  prays  not  for  redress  of  the  wrong,  but  for  warrant  on  the  keepers  of  the 
signet  to  give  out  a  writ  resembling  the  summcms,  which  writ  shall  commence  the 
action  in  court.  This  application  is  presented  in  a  subordinate  chamber  of  the  court, 
called  the  bill-chamber,  which  is  dmigned  for  the  speedy  disposal  of  all  questions  in 
which  the  delay  of  justice  would  be  iigurious.  It  is  open  every  lawful  day  of  the 
year,  excepting  a  few  holidays;  and  has  only  one  judge,  who  in  time  of  session  is 
the  junior  judge  of  the  court ;  while,  during  vacation,  the  duties  are  performed  in 
weekly  rotation  by  all  the  other  judges,  excepting  the  two  presidents.  If  the  judge 
in  the  bill-chamber  refuse  the  prayer  of  the  application,  his  decision  may  be 
reviewed  by  the  Inner  House  during  session,  or  during  vacation  by  the  judge  next 
in  rotation;  and  if  the  application  be  granted  in  any  of  these  ways,  the  writ 
demanded  is  taken  out,  and  the  cause  proceeds  before  one  or  other  of  the  four  senior 
judges  of  the  Outer  House,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  action  originating  by  a 
summons.  If  the  application  be  finally  refused,  the  cause  can  go  no  fiirther ;  and  the 
legal  execution,  or  other  act  complained  of,  may  go  on.  In  certain  cases,  however, 
the  previous  application  is  mere  matter  of  form,  and  ought  to  be  abolished. 

The  late  legislative  changes  in  the  judicial  forms,  and  the  regulations  of  court  in 
furtherance  of  these,  have  left  these  general  forms  of  action  untouched,  altering  only 
the  mode  of  procedure  after  the  cause  has  come  into  court.  The  faults  of  the  old 
forms  appear  to  have  been,  an  unnecessary  number  of  written  pleadings ;  a  prolix 
and  complicated  style  of  pleading,  mixing  up  fact  with  arguments ;  want  of  power 
in  the  judges  to  compel  the  giving  in  of  pleadings  within  a  reasonable  time  ;  and  an 
undue  facility  for  applications  to  the  judges  to  reconsider  their  judgments.  Accord- 
ing to  those  who  have  seen  both  systems  in  operation,  the  new  forms  have  done 
much  to  remove  these  defects.  We  may  understand  the  means  adopted  for  this 
purpose,  if  we  trace  through  all  its  stages  a  suit  commencing  by  a  summons. 

On  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time  after  a  copy  of  the  summons  has  been 
delivered  to  the  defendant,  —  usually  twenty-seven  days,  if  he  be  in  Scotland, 
—  the  suit  may  be  called  (entered)  in  court;  and  within  a  certain  time  after 
this  step,  —  usually  thirteen  days,  —  the  defendant,  if  he  mean  to  resist  the  action, 
must  lodge  a  paper  in  court,  denying  or  admitting  the  facts  alleged,  stating 
any  other  facts  which  he  offers  to  prove,  and  annexing  a  short  summary  of  the  legal 
pleas  on  which  he  founds  his  defence.  The  defences  and  all  subsequent  pleadings 
must  be  drawn  by  counsel ;  and  after  the  defences  have  been  given  in,  every  order 
in  the  cause  must  be  moved  for  in  court,  in  presence  of  the  judge,  and  granted 
in  writing  under  his  hand.  The  judges  have  no  power  to  devolve  these  duties  on 
any  one ;  but  the  performance  of  them  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  time  of  the 
Outer  House  judges,  and  it  has  been  lately  proposed  to  put  the  preparation  of  the 
pleadings  under  the  superintendence  of  an  officer  of  court.  The  pursuer  (plaintiff) 
then,  having  caused  the  suit  to  be  entered  in  a  public  roll  of  court,  appears  by 
counsel  before  an  Outer  House  judge ;  and,  if  the  cause  be  not  defended,  obtains 
judgment  as  craved  in  his  summons.  If  defences  have  been  given  in,  the  parties 
may  let  the  cause  go  to  judgment,  on  the  two  papers  already  in  court ;  but  this 
they  are  seldom  willing  to  do.  More  specific  pleadings  are  accordingly  ordered ; 
the  plaintiff  giving  in  what  is  called  a  condescendence,  and  the  defendant,  after 
seeing  tliis  paper,  lodging  answers  to  it.  The  plaintiflTis  then  allowed  to  see  this  new 
paper  of  his  opponent,  and  to  make  any  necessary  alterations  on  his  own  pleading ; 
and  the  defendant  is  allowed  to  see  the  revised  paper,  and  make  corresponding 
alterations  on  his.     If  possible,  only  one  revisal  should  be  permitted  on  each  side ; 
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but,  as  yet,  the  judges  have  not  always  found  it  possible  to  enforce  this.     A  time  ia 
always  fixed  fbr  giving  in  or  revising  a  pleading  —  usually  ten  or  fourteen  days, 
and  rarely  twenty-one ;  and  the  time  so  fixed  can  be  lengthened  only  by  consent  of 
the  other  party,  or,  only  once,  by  leave  of  the  judge,  on  cause  shown.     If  the  time 
have   been  allowed  to  expire,  without  such   extension  having  been  granted,  the 
pleading  cannot  be  received;   and  the  party   failing   has  judgment  pronouneed 
against  him  in  the  cause,  from  the  consequences  of  which  he  can  be  relieved  only  at 
considerable  expense,  having  to  present  a  printed  petition  to  the  Inner  Houses 
and  to  pay  the  other  party  a  sum  of  costs,  at  the  discretion   of  the  judge.     The 
condescendence   and  answers  thus  mutually  revised  contain   on  each  side,   (1.) 
a  statement  of  the  fiuts  which  the  party  aflSrms  and  offers  to  prove  set  down 
in  separate  numbered  articles  or  heads;   (S.)  an  answer  to  the  statement  of  the 
opposite  party,  specifically  admitting  or  denying  each  article  so  far  as  known  ;  (3.) 
a  short  summary  of  the  legal  pleas  on  which  the  party  maintains  his  cause,  without 
quotation  or  argument.     The  pleadings  now  in  court  form  what  is  called  the  reccMrd 
of  the  cause ;  and  the  next  step  is  for  the  judge  to  read  these  at  chambers,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  are  in  proper  shape :   on  his  returning  the 
papers,  the  counsel  again  appear  before  him,  make  any  alterations  he  suggests ;  and 
an  important  step  takes  place,  which  is  called  closing  the  record,   the  effect  of 
which  is  to  bar  both  parties  from  affirming  any  new  fiict  which  they  previously 
knew,  or  exhibiting  as  evidence  any  new  documents  which  they  had  it  in  their 
power  previously  to  exhibit.   Down  to  this  stage,  either  party  has  had  it  in  his  power 
to  move  for  any  order,  on  forty-eight  hours*  notice ;   and,  in  simple  cases,  no  long 
time  need  have  been  consumed ;  but  delays  may  occur,  one  example  of  which  is  — 
when  either  party  wishes  to  exhibit  as  evidence  documents  not  in  his  possession ;  in 
which  case,  on  cause  shown,  the  judge  grants  authority  for  summoning  the  holders 
of  such  writings  before  a  specified  commissioner,  who  transmits  the  writings  to  the 
court     After  closing  the  record,  and  entering  the  cause  for  decision,  the  parties 
can  take  no  &rther  step ;    the  cause  must  lie  over  till  the   judge  has  heard  the 
causes  previously  ready.     When  the  cause  comes  on  in  its  turn,  the  counsel  appear 
for  the  purpose  of  debating  it,  vivA  voce :  this  oral  debate  being  substituted  for  the 
old  argumentative  pleadings  in  writing.     The  judge  has  already  had  the  record 
before  him  fbr  reading ;  and  each  party  has  a  right  to  be  heard  by  two  counsel,  the 
juniors  speaking  first ;  and  the  judge  may  either  pronounce  judgment  at  once,  or 
consider  the  cause  again  at  chambers  with  the  pleadings  and  written  evidence  before 
him,  and  there  write  his  decision :  or,  if  any  difficult  questions  of  law  be  raised,  be 
may  report  the  cause  to  his  division  of  the  Inner  House,  to  be  decided  by  the  judges 
there  :  or,  again,  if  the  cause  involve  details  unfit  for  oral  explanation,  he  may  order 
written  argumentative  pleadings,  called  cases,  and  either  decide  the  cause  on  these, 
or  send  them  to  the  Inner  House.     If  farther  proof  be  required,  he  may  make  such 
order  as  shall  supply   the  defect ;    if,   for   example,  the  cause  involve  matters  of 
account,  he  may  remit  it  to  a  private  professional  accountant,  whose  report  will 
come  before  the  judge  to  assist  his  decision. 

If  the  judge  have  decided  in  fiivour  of  either  party,  the  losing  party  may  apply, 
within  twenty-one  days,  to  the  judge's  division  of  the  Inner  House,  to  have  the 
decision  reviewed.  The  application  is  made  by  simply  annexing  to  the  sentence 
complained  of  a  notice  that  the  party  craves  to  have  the  judgment  altered.  No  new 
pleading  is  allowed  on  cither  side.  When  the  cause  comes  in  its  turn  to  be  decided 
in  the  Inner  Houses  the  judges  there  have  previously  read  the  papers,  which  have 
been  printed  and  diitributed  for  them ;  and  parties  are  heard  by  oounsd,  one  for 
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each  ;  the  counsel  for  the  party  petitioning  having  the  right  of  repl}'.  The  decision 
of  the  Inner  House  can  be  reviewed  only  by  the  House  of  Lords,  for  which 
purpose  appeal  may  be  lodged  within  two  years ;  the  Court  of  Session  having 
power  In  the  meantime  to  permit  execution  of  the  judgment,  on  the  party  requiring 
it  finding  security  to  refund  with  interest,  if  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeal 
diould  be  against  him.  The  awarding  costs  is  discretionary :  costs  are  most 
frequently  given,  though  sometimes  only  in  part ;  an  account  is  given  in  and 
audited  by  an  officer  of  the  court,  subject  to  correction  of  the  judges. 

At  present,  also,  many  causes  may  be  brought  to  jury  trial,  which  was  first  intro- 
duced or  re-introduced  by  way  of  experiment  in  1815»  in  a  separate  court,  the  presi- 
dent of  which  was  an  eminent  English  barrister ;  the  other  judges  being  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  The  system  having  been  brought  into  order  in  this  court,  a 
statute  of  1830  abolished  the  jury  court,  and  made  trial  by  jury  a  constituent  part 
of  the  procedure  in  the  Court  of  Session ;  but  without  extending  it  to  the  inferior 
courts,  for  which  it  is  still  considered  unfit  Difficulties  were  found  in  making  the 
system  efficient,  which  have  now,  however,  been  in  a  great  measure  overcome,  so 
far  as  the  procedure  of  the  court  is  concerned ;  but  it  is  believed  that  there  stUl 
exists  a  disinclination  to  jury  trial  on  the  part  of  the  litigants,  founded,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  fear  of  the  expense. 

The  old  method  of  taking  the  evidence  of  witnesses  in  the  Court  of  Session,  was 
by  having  them  examined,  when  that  was  possible,  in  presence  of  one  of  the 
judges,  under  whose  direction  their  evidence  was  put  in  writing,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  court ;  and  where  this  method  could  not  be  followed,  the  evidence 
was  taken  on  commission,  in  the  way  already  explained  as  practised  in  the 
sherifTs  court.  The  former  mode  has  been  long  disused  ;  and  the  latter,  since  the 
introduction  of  jury  trial,  is  discouraged,  being  allowed  only  on  cause  sliown,  even 
when  both  parties  desire  it ;  although  it  must  necessarily  be  resorted  to  when  a  wit- 
ness is  abroad,  or  may  be  expected  to  die  before  trial  can  come  on.  Different  acts 
of  parliament  have  now  appropriated  certain  suits  exclusively  for  trial  by  jury. 
The  list  is  a  long  one :  it  includes  all  actions  on  account  of  injury  to  the  person, 
whether  real  or  verbal ;  all  actions  on  account  of  injury  to  moveables  or  land ;  all 
actions  for  damages  on  account  of  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  &c.  ;  all  actions 
for  nuisance,  on  policies  of  insurance,  charter-parties,  and  bills  of  lading,  &c.  &c. 
Jury  trial  may  also  be  insisted  on  by  either  party,  in  all  suits  where  the  facts  are 
disputed ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  fear  of  being  so  forced  to  a  jury,  together  with  tlie 
new  mode  of  pleading,  have  made  parties  of  late  much  more  guarded  in  their 
statements.  Where  trial  by  jury  is  to  have  place,  a  record  of  the  cause  is  first  made 
up  in  the  form  already  detailed ;  the  last  article  of  the  record  being  the  issues  which 
are  to  be  tried,  in  adjusting  which  much  difficulty  was  at  first  experienced ;  trial 
takes  place  cither  in  Edinburgh  or  before  the  judges  who  go  the  circuits.  Before 
trial,  the  parties  may  precoffnosce  the  witnesses,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  examine 
them,  d  priori,  to  ascertain  what  they  can  prove ;  but,  afier  a  witness  has  been 
cited  by  warrant  of  the  court,  the  parties  can  hold  no  further  communication  with 
him.  The  parties  need  not  exchange  lists  of  witnesses.  Tlie  juries  are  either 
common  or  special.  Common  jurors  are  qualified  by  possessing  lands  worth  5/. 
yearly,  or  moveable  property  worth  200/.  Special  jurors  are  persons  who  pay 
cess  (land-tax)  on  100/.  of  **  valued  '*  rent,  or  assessed  taxes  on  30/.  of  house 
rent ;  or,  who  possess,  in  hereditary  property,  100/.  yearly  of  real  rent,  or  moveable 
property  to  tlie  value  of  1,000/.  If  the  trial  be  to  go  on  before  a  common  jury,  the 
jury  b  ballotted  for,  from  a  return  of  not  fewer  than  thirty-dx ;  each  party  being 
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alloitred  to  challenge  four  jurors  peremptorily,  besides  previously  challenging  for 
cause  assigned.  Either  party,  on  due  notice,  may  claim  a  special  jury ;  and  such 
jury  is  formed  by  the  parties  meeting  before  an  officer  of  the  court,  and  each 
striking  oif  names  alternately  from  a  list  of  thirty-six,  till  the  list  be  reduced  to 
twenty  names :  these  twenty  jurymen  are  summoned,  and  the  first  twelve  who 
appear  form  the  jury.  The  jurors  in  civil  causes  are  twelve,  and  their  verdict 
must  be  unanimous ;  both  of  which  circumstances  are  deviations  from  the  rule  in 
criminal  causes :  they  are  allowed  twelve  hours  to  consider  of  their  verdict,  but  may 
have  longer  time  if  they  unite  in  demanding  it.  The  plaintiflTs  counsel  opens  the 
cause  before  calling  his  witnesses ;  and  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  addresses  the 
jury  after  the  plaintiflTs  witnesses  have  been  examined ;  and  if  the  defendant  then 
proceeds  to  call  witnesses,  the  plaintiff  may  address  again,  after  their  examination  is 
closed.  It  may  be  noticed,  that  in  all  trials  in  Scotland,  civil  and  criminal,  the 
witnesses  are  shut  up  in  a  room  by  themselves,  at  the  commencement  of  the  trial, 
and  not  allowed  to  h^ir  each  other  examined.  After  the  evidence  and  speeches  of 
the  counsel,  the  judge  charges  the  jury.  Costs  do  not  foUow  of  course  on  a  verdict, 
and  the  jury  has  no  power  to  give  them ;  they  must  be  demanded  when  the  caus^ 
afler  trial,  is  brought  into  the  Inner  House,  to  have  judgment  pronounced  in  terms 
of  the  verdict.  No  verdict  of  a  jury  can  be  appealed  from  to  the  House  of  Lords :  the 
only  remedy  is  an  application  to  the  Inner  House  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  of 
misdirection  by  the  judge,  illegal  conduct  by  the  jury,  or  the  verdict  being  contrary 
to  evidence.  The  decision  of  the  court,  granting  or  refusing  new  trial,  cannot  be 
appealed  from ;  but  if  the  verdict  have  left  any  questions  of  law  for  the  decision  of  the 
court,  their  judgment  on  these  may  be  reviewed.  New  trial  cannot  be  granted 
unless  the  party  claiming  it  pay  the  expenses  of  the  first.  During  the  four  years 
before  the  late  Judicature  Act  came  into  operation  (11th  Nov.,  1825),  the  num- 
ber of  causes  in  the  Court  of  Session  averaged  2,143.  In  tlie  four  years  next  follow- 
ing, the  average  was  1,998.  In  1831,  the  number  of  causes  enrolled  in  the  Outer 
House  rolls  was  1,956. 

Besides  a  civil  jurisdiction,  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  sit  under  a  separate 
commission,  as  the  Teind  (Tithe)  Court.  The  parish  clergy  of  Scotland  draw  no 
tithe  ;  but  receive  fixed  stipends  or  salaries,  for  payment  of  which  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  fruits  of  the  land,  called  teinds,  is  liable,  so  far  as  required.  The 
proportion  is  nominally  one  fifth ;  but  the  judicial  valuations,  being  chicfiy  old  and 
indulgently  framed,  the  real  amount  is  very  much  inferior ;  so  much  so,  that  in 
many  parishes  the  whole  tithe  is  not  sufficient  to  afford  the  minimum  stipend  of 
150/.,  the  deficit  being  made  good  by  the  bounty  of  parliament  The  office  of  the 
Teind  Court  is  to  settle  all  questions  regarding  tithes,  to  disjoin  or  unite  parishes, 
change  the  situation  of  churches,  &c. ;  and  the  court  has  power  to  augment  the 
stipend  of  each  parish  once  in  twenty  years,  on  the  suit  of  the  clergyman,  which  the 
proprietors  of  the  tithes  are,  at  the  same  time,  entitled  to  resist.  For  these  aug- 
mentations, and  some  other  business,  the  thirteen  judges  sit  every  second  Wednes- 
day during  session ;  but  the  more  laborious  parts  of  their  duties  are  devolved,  like 
all  other  annoying  work,  on  the  junior  judge,  who  takes  up  such  questions  every 
Saturday. 

The  abolition  of  the  Admiralty  and  Consistorial  Courts,  in  1830,  has  been 
noticed.  In  1832,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  likewise  abolished;  but  the  Act 
does  not  come  fully  into  operation  till  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  present  judges ; 
afler  which  the  duties  of  the  court,  chiefly  trials  in  revenue  causes,  will  be  performed 
by  oneof  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
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In  no  civil  court  of  Scotland  is  it  poasible  by  any  device  to  prociu'e,  before  or 
during  process,  arrest  of  the  person  of  the  opponent ;  unless  in  the  solitary  case 
where  a  creditor  makes  oath  that  his  debtor  intends  to  abscond  from  the  king- 
dom. But  it  is  usually  possible,  without  personal  arrests,  to  compel  a  defendant  to 
find  bail  for  satisfying  all  the  demands  of  the  suit  In  Admiralty  causes,  as  it 
is  supposed  the  parties  nu&y  o^n  be  foreigners,  security  may  be  applied  for 
directly ;  and  in  other  actions  it  nu&y  generally  be  obtained  indirectly,  through 
what  is  called  arrestment,  which  is  a  legal  process  executed  against  the  debtors  of 
a  defendant,  prohibiting  them  from  making  payment.  This  prohibition  may  be 
kept  up  till  the  determination  of  the  cause,  unless  the  defendant  enter  satisfectory 
bail.  The  execution  of  judicial  sentences  is  still  encumbered  by  antiquated  forms : 
but  in  essential  matters  the  procedure  is  simple  enough.  The  first  writ,  for  issuing 
which  the  decree  of  court  is  the  warrant,  is  directed  to  the  inferior  officers  of  court, 
and  authorises  them  (1.)  to  command  the  debtor  to  obey  the  terms  of  the  decree, 
within  a  fixed  time,  usually  fifteen  day*;  and,  (2.)  on  the  expiration  of  this 
time,  if  obedience  have  not  been  given,  to  seixe  his  movable  goods,  and  return  the 
writ  into  court,  with  the  certificates  necessary  for  authorising  arrest  of  the  person. 
On  exhibition  of  the  first  writ  and  certificates,  a  second  writ  is  issued,  which  au- 
thorises personal  arrest.  Upon  protested  promissory  notes,  and  bills  of  exchange,  the 
same  summary  procedure  may  by  statute  follow,  without  a  real  decree  of  court ; 
and,  in  bonds,  &c.,  it  is  usual  to  insert  a  consent  to  summary  execution,  which  is 
quite  effectual  to  authorise  it.  The  remedy  against  execution,  in  all  these  cases, 
is  an  application  to  the  Bill  Chamber.  If  the  debtor  be  finally  imprisoned,  he  may, 
on  making  oath  of  poverty,  obtain  a  small  aliment  from  the  creditor,  who  must 
grant  it  in  ten  days,  on  pain  of  having  the  debtor  dismissed.  Afler  thirty  days,  an 
imprisoned  debtor  has  the  remedy  of  eessio  bonorumy  already  mentioned. 


5*  —  The  Court  of  Justiciary,  the  supreme  criminal  court  of  Scotland,  insti- 
tuted in  1672,  consists  at  present  of  six  judges,  who  are  also  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Session.  Besides  these,  the  nominal  head  of  the  court  is,  or  rather  was,  the  Lord 
Justice  General,  —  a  sinecure  office,  held  by  a  nobleman,  on  whose  death  it  will  not 
be  filled  up ;  its  duties  being  then  to  devolve  on  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session.  At  present,  the  acting  head  of  the  court  is  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk.  The 
court  holds  sittings  in  Edinburgh  during  the  vacation  or  recess  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion,  and  occasionally  on  Mondays  during  the  terms  of  that  court.  And  twice  a 
year,  in  the  spring  and  autumn  vacations,  the  judges  hold  circuits  in  the  chief  pro- 
vincial towns;  two  going  each  circuit.  An  additional  circuit  is  now  held  in 
Glasgow,  during  the  Christmas  recess ;  and  the  Privy  Council  nuiy  appoint  more 
when  necessary. 

The  rule  of  the  Scotch  law  is,  that  criminal  prosecutions  shall  proceed,  not  at 
the  instance  of  the  party  injured,  but  at  that  of  a  public  officer,  and  at  the  public 
expense ;  the  private  party  having  it  always  in  his  power  to  prosecute  in  his  own 
name,  even  after  the  public  prosecutor  has  refused,  if  he  choose  to  do  so  at  the  risk 
of  being  found  liable  in  damages  and  costs.  The  public  prosecutor  is  the  first 
Crown  counsel,  the  Lord  Advocate,  who  has  the  assistance  occasionally  of  the 
Solicitor- General,  and  always  of  four  advocates  depute,  on  whom,  indeed,  most  of 
the  business  devolves,  especially  that  of  attendance  at  the  circuits.  In  every  county 
and  borough  is  an  officer,  called  the  procurator-fiscal,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend 
to  the  apprehension  and  examination  of  criminals.     On  receiving  an  information 
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subscribed  by  the  partj  injured,  be  procures  a  warrant  firom  a  magistrate  for  com- 
mittiug  the  accused  person  for  examination.  This  examination,  in  practice,  takes 
place  almost  invariably  before  the  dieriff-substitute,  who  examines  witnesses  without 
oath,  and  allows  the  prisoner,  if  he  please,  to  make  a  declaration,  which,  properly 
attested,  may  be  founded  on  at  trial  as  evidence  against  him.  The  committal  for 
examination  cannot  last  more  than  a  few  days,  without  subjecting  the  magistrate 
who  made  it  to  a  suit  for  damages ;  and  the  procurator-fiscal  acts  under  a  like 
responsibility,  which,  however,  does  not  extend  to  the  Crown  counsel.  If  no  case 
be  made  out  on  the  examination,  the  prisoner  is  dismissed :  otherwise,  the  sheriff 
commits  him  for  trial,  and  transmits  the  evidence  to  the  Crown  counsel.  This 
committal,  likewise,  is  made  under  a  liability  in  damages,  if  it  have  been  improperly 
ordered. 

The  moment  a  prisoner  is  committed  for  trial,  he  may  protect  him^lf  from  undue 
delay  of  trial  by  the  remedy  called  *<  running  hit  kttert ;  **  a  process  in  force  since 
1701,  and  analogous  to  the  Habeas  Corpus.  The  prisoner  presents  an  application 
to  any  judge  competent  to  his  trial,  who  must,  within  twenty-four  hours,  give  an 
order  on  the  public  prosecutor  to  bring  on  the  trial  within  sixty  days,  with  intimation 
that  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  prisoner  will  be  discharged.  When  the  crime  is  seri* 
ous,  and  the  time  of  circuit  distant,  this  application  often  compels  the  Crown  counsel 
to  have  the  prisoner  and  witnesses  brought  to  Edinburgh  at  great  expense.  I^ 
at  the  end  o£  the  sixty  days,  no  criminal  indictment  have  been  executed  on  the 
prisoner,  he  must  be  set  at  liberty,  but  might  be  anew  imprisoned,  on  a  warrant 
from  the  Court  of  Justiciary.  In  this  case,  if  the  trial  be  not  concluded  within 
forty  days  after  the  second  apprehension,  the  prisoner  must  be  set  again  at  liberty, 
under  heavy  penalties  to  those  detaining  him ;  and  is  then  declared  for  ever  free  of 
the  charges  against  him. 

The  magistrate  must,  on  application,  grant  or  refuse  bail,  and  fix  its  amount 
within  statutory  limits.     All  except  capital  offences  are  bailable. 

The  Crown  counsel,  on  examining  the  declarations  of  the  witnesses,  may  imme« 
diately  order  the  prisoner  to  be  liberated,  or  fix  his  trial,  either  before  the  Justiciary 
or  Circuit  Courts,  or,  if  the  crime  admit  of  it,  before  the  sheriff.  Even  in  the 
course  of  last  century  we  find  the  dieriff  exercising  a  criminal  jurisdiction,  which 
extended,  in  some  cases,  to  life  and  death ;  but  his  powers  are  now  greatly  limited* 
The  causes  usually  remitted  by  the  Crown  counsel  for  trial  before  him,  are  those 
where  the  counsel  thinks  there  is  cause  for  prosecution,  but  that  the  result  diould  be 
fine  or  imprisonment.  The  dieTiff*s  powers  to  diq>ense  with  a  jury  are  not  very 
strictly  defined  in  law  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain,  that  without  a  jury  no  sentence  could 
be  pronounced  exceeding  fine,  imprisonment,  or  banishment  from  the  county :  and 
it  is  believed  that,  in  het,  no  trials  take  place  without  a  jury,  excepting  for  petty 
offences  against  the  public  peace.  In  trials  before  the  principal  sheriff  and  a  jury, 
the  procurator- fiscal  of  the  diire  acts  as  prosecutor;  and  the  sentence  may  be 
appealed  from  to  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  whose  decision  is  final,  it  not  being  review- 
able by  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  Scotland  there  is  no  coroner ;  and  no  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  of  high 
treason,  which  are  tried  in  the  English  form,  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  or  a  com- 
mission of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  of  which  three  members  must  be  Justiciary  judges. 

In  the  progress  of  the  ordinary  causes,  the  indictment  must  be  delivered  to  the 
prisoner  at  least  fifteen  days  before  trial.  It  must  be  drawn  very  specifically  and 
accurately ;  extremely  slight  technical  errors  being  sufiicient  to  cancel  it ;  and 
annexed  to  it  mutt  be  a  list  of  the  witnesses  and  of  the  jurymen  who  are  to  be 
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summoned,  and  a  list  of  the  articles  to  be  exhibited  as  evidence  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, which,  if  demanded,  must  be  also  shown  to  the  prisoner  before  trial. 

The  day  of  trial  being  arrived,  either  in  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  or  Circuit 
Court,  the  jury  are  taken  from  a  list  of,  at  least,  forty-five  returned  by  the  sheriff, 
of  whom,  two  thirds  are  common,  and  one  third  special,  jurors ;  and  the  jury  is  bal- 
lotted  for,  so  that  one  tliird  may  be  special,  and  two  thirds  common,  jurors  :  though, 
if  the  accused  be  a  landed  proprietor,  he  is  entitled  to  have  a  majority  of  special 
jurors.  Besides  challenges  on  cause  assigned,  the  prosecutor  and  prisoner  may  each 
challenge  peremptorily  five  jurors,  but  only  two  special  jurors.  The  number  of  the 
jury  is  fifteen.  If  a  prisoner  do  not  appear,  be  cannot  be  convicted  of  the  crime 
charged,  but  merely  have  sentence  of  outlawry  pronounced  against  him ;  from  which 
he  may  afterwards  be  relieved  on  surrendering  himself  for  triaL 

The  first  step  is  to  read  the  indictment,  and  to  determine  on  its  relevancy,  i.  e. 
whether  the  facts  alleged  be  sufficient,  if  proved,  to  constitute  the  crime  charged. 
This  is  the  stage  for  bringing  forward  all  objections  to  the  indictment,  which 
would  not  be  received  after  the  court  has  formally  declared  it  to  be  good.  A 
prisoner  has  always  counsel :  if  he  be  too  poor  to  fee  one,  the  court  will  order 
a  barrister  to  act  for  him ;  but  this  is  never  necessary :  the  number  of  junior 
counsel  willing  to  act  gratuitously  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the  trials ;  and, 
in  Edinburgh,  at  all  times,  and  on  the  circuits,  when  important  civil  jury  trials  are 
to  come  on,  it  is  not  imusual  to  see  the  senior  counsel  conducting,  without  remu- 
neration, the  defence  in  difficult  criminal  causes. 

The  witnesses  do  not  hear  each  other  examined ;  and  if  the  prosecutor  can  be 
shown  to  have  held  communication  with  them  after  they  were  formally  cited  to 
appear  in  court,  the  prisoner  may  successfully  object  to  their  being  examined. 
The  prosecutor,  too,  must  close  his  evidence  before  the  evidence  in  exculpation 
b^ins.  The  Scotch  rules  of  evidence  give  the  prisoner  an  advantage,  which,  in 
England,  he  enjoys  only  in  cases  of  high  treason :  he  can  be  convicted  only  on  tlic 
testimony  of  two  witnesses,  or  of  one  witness  supported  by  circumstantial  evidence 
so  strong  as  to  equal  that  of  a  second  witness.  The  evidence  for  both  parties  being 
finished,  counsel  on  both  sides  address  the  jury,  the  prisoner  having  the  last  word ; 
after  which  the  judge  charges  the  jury. 

The  verdict  need  not  be  unanimous :  the  narrowest  majority  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vict as  well  as  to  acquit.  A  verdict  of  Not  Guilty  indicates  a  belief  by  the  jury  in 
the  prisoner's  innocence  :  Not  Proven  indicates  suspicion,  but  a  want  of  proof  of 
his  guilt.  Either  verdict  is  conclusive  :  it  is  not  possible  again  to  imprison  or  try 
the  prisoner  for  that  crime.  In  capital  cases,  the  Crown  counsel  has  power,  before 
moving  for  sentence,  to  restrict  the  libel,  —  a  form  which  disables  the  judge  from 
pronouncing  a  capital  sentence.  After  sentence  has  been  pronounced,  the  criminal 
may,  as  in  England,  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  the  Crown ;  and  to  allow  time  for  this 
appeal,  it  is  provided  that  no  capital  sentence  shall  be  executed  sooner  than  fifteen 
days  after  sentence,  if  south,  or  sooner  than  twenty,  if  north  of  the  Tay.  Till 
lately  the  time  was  longer. 

The  following  table,  from  a  late  work,  will  show  tlie  result  of  the  Scotch  criminal 
system :  — 

Average  of  Cages  for  the  Three  Yean  ending  Decemberf  1 828. 

Average  of  cases  transmitted  annually  to  the  Crown  counsel  in  Edinburgh  -  589 

liberated  immediately  from  deficiency  of  evidence         -  -  128 

remitted  immediately  for  trial  before  the  sheriff    -        -  -  1 37 

indicted  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary  or  Circuit  Courts     -  -  216 

acquitted  ultimately             -             -             -             .  -  25 
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CHAPTER  VII.  —  Constitution,  Courts,  etc^  of 

Ireland. 

Sect.  I.     Sketch  of  the  Political  Circumstances  of  Ireland  since 

the  Revolution, 

Ths  treaty  of  Limerick,  in  1691,  forms  one  of  the  principal  epochs  of  the  history 
of  Ireland.  During  the  century  at  the  close  of  which  this  treaty  was  contracted, 
the  whole  landed  property  of  the  country,  with  a  few  insignificant  exceptions, 
changed  masters.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  more  than  2,800,000  Irish  acres, 
being  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  escheated  to  the  crown 
through  the  imputed  rebellion  and  flight  of  the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel ;  the 
forfeitures  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  protectorate  extended  over  7,800,000  acres; 
and  those  of  the  adherents  of  James  II.,  during  the  subsequent  war  between  him 
and  William  III.,  to  upwards  of  1,000,000.  The  whole  superficies  of  Ireland 
contains  somewhat  more  than  12,000,000  Irisli  acres ;  '*  so  that,**  as  was  observed  by 
Lord  Clare  in  his  speech  on  the  Union,  "  the  whole  of  the  island  was  confiscated, 
with  the  exception  of  the  estates  of  five  or  six  families  of  Irish  blood,  some  of  whom 
had  been  attainted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI IL,  but  recovered  their  possessions  be- 
fore Tyrone's  rebellion,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  pillage  of  the  English 
republic,  inflicted  by  Cromwell ;  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  island  has  been 
confiscated  twice,  or  perhaps  thrice,  in  the  course  of  a  century.  The  situation  of  the 
Irish  nation,  at  the  Revolution,  stands  unparalleled  in  this  respect  in  the  history  of 
the  inhabited  world.** 

The  effects  of  the  non-fulfilment,  or  rather  violation,  of  the  primary  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Limerick,  which  guaranteed  to  the  Catholics  the  same  religious  privileges 
they  had  enjoyed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  were  immediately  felt.  The  ardent 
spirits  who  survived  the  wreck  of  their  cause,  shut  out  from  all  hope  of  distin- 
guishing themselves  at  home,  withdrew  to  France  to  await  some  favourable  chance 
of  recovering  their  lost  fortunes;  and  the  original  stimulus  thus  given  to  emigration 
was  perpetuated  by  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws,  which  drove  the  ^lite  of  the 
Catholic  body  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  land  from  the  grinding  persecution 
they  suffered  in  their  own.  It  has  been  stated,  on  the  authority  of  records  in  the 
military  offices  at  Paris,  that,  between  1691  and  1745,  no  fewer  than  450,000  Irishmen 
died  in  the  service  of  France.*  The  Catholic  clergy,  hunted  down  like  animals^/tfr« 
natunB,  were  driven  out  after  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  those,  in  number  not  a 
few,  who  clung  to  th«r  creed  and  their  congregations  through  all  extremities,  and  con- 
tinued, in  spite  of  the  combined  effbrts  of  fanatical  and  political  persecution,  to  hold 
their  religious  assemUages  in  decayed  uninhabited  houses  in  towns,  and  in  caves, 
glens,  or  morasses  throughout  the  country.  That  part  of  the  Catholic  population 
which  the  want  of  means  to  emigrate,  or  the  uncontrollable  love  of  country,  retained 
at  home,  finding  themselves  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  realising  a  respectable  and  per- 
manent independence  by  agriculture,  gave  up  tillage,  and  turned  their  lands  to 
pasturage,  by  which  they  were  able  to  maintain  with  little  expense  an  existence  some* 
what  better  than  that  of  the  animals  they  reared,  and  in  which  the  amount  of  their 

^  M^Geoghegaih  Hittoire  (Tlrlande,  torn.  iii.  p.  754.     See,  also,  Newenhamon  the 
Population  of  Ireland^  p.  60. 
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profits  could  be  less  easily  detected.  The  new  English  settlers  found  the  hopes  of 
aggrandisement,  which  had  led  them  to  expatriate  themselves,  checked  by  unexpected 
obstacles.  Though  the  undisputed  masters  of  the  soil,  they  soon  discovered  that 
their  broad  lands  were  little  better  than  a  barren  waste,  if  unprovided  with  the  means 
of  cultivation.  Few  in  number  themselves,  and  those  few  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
landed  proprietors,  they  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  employing  the  Catholic 
population  in  the  performance  of  manual  labour.  Hence  estates,  except  in  the 
northern  counties,  were  stocked  with  an  ignorant,  reluctant,  and  consequently  lazy 
and  intractable  tenantry. 

Tlie  operation  of  these  causes  sufficiently  serves  to  account  for  the  state  of  Ireland, 
for  more  than  fifty  years  from  the  Revolution.  On  recurring  to  the  annals  of  that 
period,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  develope  anything  meriting  the  name  of  history. 
A  space  of  half  a  century  unmarked  by  any  occurrence  worthy  of  bong  handed 
down  to  posterity  might,  in  the  then  rapid  progress  of  moral  civilisation  throughout 
all  other  nations,  be  deemed  a  second  anomaly  in  the  state  of  tliis  island,  were  it  not 
that  the  accurate  investigator  is  able,  even  in  this  superficial  barrenness,  to  trace 
the  germs  of  the  events  and  circumstances  that  now  draw  upon  this  long  neglected 
and  unnoticed  appanage  of  British  dominion  so  large  a  share  of  the  attention  of 
parliament  and  of  the  public. 

The  history  of  Ireland  till  the  year  1768,  is  confined  to  the  efforts  made  to  extir- 
pate the  Catholic  religion  by  penal  laws,  and  to  the  petty  struggles  of  the  newly 
formed  Protestant  aristocracy  to  assert  a  position  of  national  independence  with 
leipect  to  their  parliamentary  connection  with  Great  Britain.  The  principal  pro- 
visions of  the  penal  laws  may  be  summed  up  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  our  pur- 
pose in  a  very  few  words.  By  a  succession  of  acts  passed  during  the  reigns  of  Anne, 
George  I.,  and  George  II.,  Popish  fathers  were  prohibited  from  being  guardians 
to  their  own  children  conforming,  however  young,  to  the  Protestant  religion.  No 
Protestant  could  marry  a  Papist  having  an  estate  in  Ireland.  Papists  could  not 
purchase  lands,  nor  hold  them  by  lease  for  a  term  longer  than  thirty-one  years ;  and 
if  such  lease  produced  a  profit  greater  than  one  third  of  the  rent,  the  right  in  it  ceased, 
and  passed  over  to  the  Protestant  who  discovered  such  increased  profit.  The  estate 
of  a  Piipist  was  to  be  gavelled  (divided)  afWr  his  death  among  his  children ;  and,  in 
fiulure  of  children,  among  his  collateral  kindred.  Papists  were  excluded  from 
residence  in  Galway  and  Limerick.  Voters  at  elections  were  obliged  to  take  the  oaths 
of  allegiance,  abjuration,  and  supremacy.  No  Papist  could  take  an  annuity  for  life. 
Papists  teaching  either  publicly  or  privately  were  to  be  prosecuted  as  Popish  regular 
convicts :  Popish  priests,  on  conforming,  were  to  receive  a  stipend  of  30A  per  annum, 
until  better  provided  for  in  the  Protestant  church.  The  following  rewards  were 
offered  for  discovering  Popish  clergymen  and  schoolmasters :  —  for  an  archbishop, 
bbhop,  or  vicar-general,  SOL  ;  for  a  regular  or  secular  priest  not  registered,  201. ;  for 
a  schoolmaster,  10^  Protestants  were  authorised  to  proceed  in  chancery  to  compel 
discovery  against  any  person  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  any  sale,  lease,  mortage, 
or  incumbrance  in  trust  for  a  Papist ;  all  issues  under  such  proceedings  to  be  tried 
by  none  but  known  Protestants.  No  Papist  was  to  take  more  than  two  apprentices, 
except  in  the  linen  trade.  Papists  were  prohibited  from  being  on  grand  juries.  In 
trials  on  any  statute  for  strengthening  the  Protestant  interest,  the  plaintiff  might 
challenge  a  Papist,  which  challenge  the  judge  must  allow.  Papists  were  to  find 
Protestant  substitutes  for  the  militia,  and  to  pay  double.  They  were  prohibited 
from  being  high  or  petty  constables.  Barristers  and  solicitors  marrying  Papists  were 
to  be  subject  to  all  the  penalties  on  Papists ;  marriages  between  Protestants  and 
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Papists,  or  those  cdebrated  by  Popish  priests,  were  annulled.  Popish  priests  cele- 
brating marriages  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  were  to  be  punished  capitally. 

Such  are  the  principal  clauses  of  the  anti-Catholic  penal  code,  probably  the  most 
atrocious  system  of  persecution  and  tyranny  ever  established  in  any  European 
country.  In  his  letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  Mr.  Burke  says,  "  The  laws  made 
in  this  kingdom  (Ireland)  against  Papists  were  as  bloody  as  any  of  those  that  had 
been  enacted  by  the  Popish  princes  and  states ;  and  when  these  laws  were  not 
bloody  they  were  worse ;  they  were  slow,  cruel,  outrageous  in  their  nature,  and  kept 
men  alive  only  to  insult  in  their  persons  every  one  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
humanity.  *  *  *  You  abhorred  this  code,  as  I  did,  for  its  vicious  perfection.  For  I 
must  do  it  justice.  It  was  a  complete  system,  full  of  coherence  and  consistency ; 
well  digested  and  well  composed  in  all  its  parts.  It  was  a  machine  of  wise  and 
elaborate  contrivance ;  and  as  well  fitted  for  the  oppression,  impoverishment,  and 
degradation  of  the  people,  and  the  debasement  in  them  of  human  nature  itself,  ■■ 
ever  proceeded  from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man.  *' 

The  spirit  in  which  this  detestable  code  was  acted  upon  may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstance  that,  in  1708,  on  the  rumour  of  an  intended  invasion  of  Scotland  by 
the  Pretender,  forty-one  Roman  Catholic  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  imprisoned 
in  Dublin  Castle ;  and  when  they  were  liberated,  government  was  so  sensible  of  the 
wantonness  of  the  infliction,  that  their  fees,  amounting  to  800/.,  were  remitted. 
About  the  same  period  the  House  of  Commons  deemed  it  necessary  to  denounce  a  cu»- 
tom  continued  from  time  immemorial  for  infirm  people  to  make  an  annual  pilgrimage 
to  St.  John's  well  in  the  county  of  Meath,  declaring  by  a  vote  that  those  sickly 
devotees  were  assembled  in  that  place  to  the  great  danger  of  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment. This  vote  was  followed  by  others,  declaring  those  who  did  not  give  informr- 
ation  of  their  knowledge  as  to  the  saying  and  hearing  of  mass,  under  circumstances 
contrary  to  law,  to  be  enemies  to  the  queen,  and  that  the  prosecuting  and  informing 
agcdnsi  Papists  toas  an  honourable  service  to  the  government  /  At  the  commencement 
of  this  period,  the  plan  of  establishing  schools  for  the  reception  of  children  of  the 
poorer  classes,  in  the  view  of  educating  them  in  the  Protestant  faith,  was  devised 
and  looked  upon  as  an  infallible  means  for  the  speedy  extirpation  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  This  device,  however,  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  others.  Yet  the  schools  in 
question,  since  known  by  the  name  of  charter  schools,  have  been  only  lately  di»- 
continued  as  objects  of  public  patronage  and  support.  Several  enumerations  of  the 
population  were  also  made  at  different  times  in  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  propor- 
tion between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  nation. 

While  the  dominant  party  was  thus  seriously  engaged  in  securing  the  Protestant 
interest,  its  eff<Hts  towards  maintaining  a  position  of  legislative  independence  with 
respect  to  the  English  parliament  were  desultory  and  feeble.  The  details  will 
appear  more  appropriately  under  the  general  view  of  the  constitution  of  Ireland. 
As  to  other  points,  the  annals  of  this  period  are  marked  by  a  struggle  to  resist  the 
introduction  of  a  copper  coinage,  the  want  of  which  was  then  much  felt,  proposed  by 
an  individual  of  the  name  of  Wood,  who  had  influence  enough  to  procure  a  patent 
for  the  purpose  from  the  King.  The  affair  assumed  a  character  of  national  intereat 
through  the  opposition  it  encountered  from  the  celebrated  Dean  Swift;  but  the 
English  government,  having  wisely  yielded  to  the  burst  of  public  feeling,  the  whole 
evaporated  in  a  harmless  though  noisy  explosion.  A  dispute  about  the  election  to 
the  mayoralty  of  Dublin,  and  an  act  of  the  English  government  by  which  it  dis- 
posed of  a  small  redundancy  of  the  supplies  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  House  of 
Commonsy  were  the  only  political  movements  worthy  even  of  slight  notice.     The 
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effects  of  the  change  from  tillage  to  pasturage  soon  began  to  be  felt ;  to  meet  which 
an  act  was  passed,  at  the  instigation  of  primate  Boulter,  the  great  supporter  of  the 
British  interest  in  his  day,  that  all  landholders  should  be  compelled  to  keep  five 
acres  out  of  every  hundred  under  tillage.  The  Irish  parliament  also  directed  its 
attention  to  the  promotion  of  public  works,  of  which  inland  navigation  was  then 
deemed  the  most  important,  and  the  legislative  provisions  and  parliamentary  grants 
for  its  promotion  gave  rise  to  the  canals  now  in  existence.  We  have  elsewhere 
noticed  the  suppression  of  the  woollen  manufacture  {ant^,  p.  56.)  by  the  parliament 
of  England,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  the  Irish  linen  trade.  The  Irish 
parliament  had  the  meanness  not  only  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement,  but  to  sanc- 
tion it  by  special  enactments.  Yet  the  linen  manufacture  took  root  only  in  the 
northern  or  Protestant  districts  of  Ireland*  The  woollen  had  been  time  immemorial 
the  staple  of  the  south  and  west.  Its  destruction  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
another  cause,  hitherto  unnoticed,  of  the  Catholic  emigration,  which  abstracted  so 
much  of  the  national  property  and  industry  at  this  period.  In  addition  to  the  linen 
manufiicture,  that  of  silk  was  introduced  about  the  same  time.  Supported  by  the 
patronage  of  the  Irish  Court,  aided  by  the  invention  of  a  fabric  of  new  and  beautiful 
texture,  in  which  Irish  woollen  yarn,  otherwise  prohibited,  was  legally  blended 
with  silk,  it  has  maintained  a  confined  and  struggling  existence  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  capital,  beyond  which,  when  attempted  to  be  extended,  it  invariably 
withered  away  and  perished. 

During  the  two  invasions  with  which  England  was  disturbed  in  this  portion  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Ireland  remained  tranquil.  A  public  document  of  high 
authority  declares  that  no  vestige  of  evidence  appears  to  lead  even  to  a  suspicion  that, 
in  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  the  slightest  intercourse  was  maintained  between 
the  Irish  CaUioIics  and  the  partisans  of  James  in  Scotland.  The  celebrated  Lord 
Chesterfield,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  during  the  latter  of  these  rebellions,  so  far 
from  deeming  any  further  restrictive  measures  necessary  against  that  body,  chose  it  as 
a  suitable  time  for  making  some  relaxation  in  the  practice  of  the  penal  code.  After- 
wards, on  the  apprehension  of  a  French  invasion  in  1 759,  followed  by  the  landing 
of  a  partisan  force  under  Thurot  at  Carrickfergus,  the  Catholic  Committee  of  Dublin, 
a  body  formed  about  two  years  before  to  procure  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws, 
presented  an  address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  declaratory  of  their  determination  to 
adhere  to  the  existing  government ;  and  at  the  same  critical  period  several  wealthy 
individuals  of  that  persuasion  came  forward  with  offers,  if  needed,  of  large  sums  for 
the  public  service. 

Two  circumstances,  apparently  trifling,  but  ultimately  leading  to  important  results, 
mark  the  close  of  this  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  political  era.  Their  details, 
however,  belong  more  appropriately  to  the  general  view  of  the  Irish  constitution ;  so 
that  it  will  be  sufficient  here  merely  to  state  the  facts.  The  one  was  the  pemument 
residence  of  the  Viceroy,  who  had  hitherto  visited  the  country  but  once  every 
two  years :  the  other  was  the  change  from  parliaments  terminating  only  on  the  demise 
of  the  crown,  to  octennial  parliaments.  The  incipient  spirit  of  agitation  in  the 
transatlantic  colonies  was  another  and  a  most  active  element  in  effecting  the  changes 
of  political  feeling  and  action  that  mark  the  interval  between  1770  and  the  Union. 
The  progress  of  the  change  was  accelerated  by  the  open  rupture  between  Great 
Britain  and  tlie  Colonies.  The  warning  so  lately  given  by  Thurot's  attempt,  which 
might  have  opened  the  eyes  of  England  to  the  facilities  for  invading  Ireland,  had 
been  unheeded.  In  the  desperate  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  long  established 
dominancy  by  Great  Britain,  and  of  newly  proclaimed  independence  by  America^ 
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Ireland  was  drained  of  its  troops,  insomuch  that  on  an  alarm  of  invasion  from 
France,  the  answer  given  by  the  Viceroy  to  an  application  for  military  protec- 
tion was,  **  that  the  government   had   none  to  give;   and  that  the  people  must 
look  to  themselves  for  the  means  of  defence.**      The  hint  was  sufficient.     The 
military  spirit,  engrafted  in  the  Irish  by  centuries  of  internal  commotion,  found  at 
length  a  legitimate  vent.     It  showed  itself  in  the  organisation  of  detached  bodies 
of  military.     The  spirit  thus  afloat  was  encouraged  by  government,  who  issued 
arms  for  the  new  corps  of  self-embodied  volunteers ;  but,  with  a  sagacious  and 
unsuspected   precaution,   took    care  that  tlie   guidance  of  a  body  so  formidable 
should  devolve  upon  individuals  who,  while  of  acknowledged  popularity  as  to 
their  political  sentiments,  were  bound  to  the  existing  order  of  things  by  the  tie  of 
large  territorial  possessions.  The  people,  becoming  aware  of  their  power,  began  to  look 
for  a  release  from  those  shackles  which   had,  since  the  revolution,  paralysed  the 
energies  and  dried  up  the  resources  of  the  nation.     They  called  for  a  free  trade. 
Their  petition,    backed  as  it  was  by  5O,000  bayonets,  was  unhesitatingly  acceded 
to.     Success  encouraged  higher  expectations.     It  was  felt   that  commercial  and 
manufacturing  prosperity  could  only  be  secured  by  political  independence.     The 
country  therefore  called  fbr  a  reform  of  parliament,  the  constitution  of  which,  how- 
ever amended  by  the  alteration  already  noticed,  was  very  far  from  affording  due 
means  for  expressing  the  real   sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.     A 
meeting  of  delegates  from  the  volunteers  of  Ulster,  held  at  Dungannon,  in  1782, 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions  declaratory  of  the  right  of  Ireland  to  self-legislation, 
controlled  only  by  the  veto  of  the  sovereign,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the 
Commons*  House.     The  first  of  these  demands  was  acceded  to.     Great  Britain 
renounced,  by  a  formal  act,  the  right  of  legislating  for  Ireland  :  the  question  of  re- 
form was  suffered  to  lie  in  abeyance.  The  spirit  of  the  people  could  not  brook  delay. 
A  convention  of  delegates  from  every  volunteer  corps  in  Ireland,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  conveying  to  the  legislature  the  call  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  reform, 
was  fixed  to  be  held  in  Dublin  in  1783.    The  convention  met  accordingly.    Its  only 
act  was  a  resolution  declaratory  of  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  parliament ;  a  motion 
to  effect  which,  having  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  was  rejected 
by  a  large  majority,  on  the  justifiable  ground  of  its  having  emanated  from  an  armed 
body  distinct  from  the  legislature.     The  convention  adjourned  the  next  day,  and 
never  after  re- assembled.     The  spirit  of  volunteering  thenceforth  declined.     The 
restoration  of  peace  rendered  the  services  of  the  volunteers  unnecessary ;  their  late 
political  movements  caused  them  to  be  viewed  with  augmented  suspicion  by  the 
government ;  and  the  difference  of  opinion,  both  among  their  leaders  and  among  the 
bodies  themselves,  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  Catholics,  produced  a  schism  which 
facilitated  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  effect  the  demolition  of  the  system. 

The  formation  of  a  committee  to  devise  measures  for  the  relaxation  of  the  penal 
code  has  been  already  noticed;  and  after  the  experience  of  three  quarters  of  a 
century  had  demonstrated  that  the  code  itself  was  as  inefllcient  as  it  was  oppres- 
sive and  revolting,  it  began  to  be  regarded  in  its  true  light  by  the  more  liberal 
Protestants,  and  its  most  obnoxious  and  insulting  provisions  were  consequently 
abolished.  In  1774  an  act  was  passed  authorising  his  Majesty*s  subjects,  of  what- 
ever persuasion,  to  testify  their  allegiance  to  him.  By  subsequent  acts  Papists 
were  allowed  to  hold  lands  for  999  years,  or  for  five  lives  ;  their  lands  were  made 
descendible  as  those  of  other  subjects;  Papists,  on  taking  a  prescribed  oath  of 
allegiance^  might  purchase  lands  and  dispose  of  them  by  will,  or  otherwise,  at 
pleasure ;  Popish  ecclesiastics^  on  registering  their  name  and  abode,  were  discharged 
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from  all  penalties ;  Popish  schoolmasters  were  also  released  from  penalties*  But 
the  principal  measure  of  relief  was  the  act  of  1793,  which,  after  repealing  the  laws 
subjecting  Papists,  or  persons  marrying  Papists,  or  educating  their  children  as  such, 
to  the  disabilities  already  stated,  admitted  them  to  vote  at  elections  for  members  of 
parliament. 

While  the  peaceable  and  legal  efforts  of  the  Catholics  of  the  higher  orders,  under 
the  guidance  of  their  committee,  were  thus  unrivetting  link  by  link  the  shackles  of 
the  penal  code,  the  lower  classes  were  employing  more  summary  and  less  ju8ti6able 
methods  for  relieving  themselves  Arom  the  grievances  that  more  immediately  pressed 
upon  them.  Their  chief  causes  of  complaint  were  the  high  rents  of  land  and  tlie 
exactions  of  tithe  proctors,  a  body  of  men  who  farmed  the  tithes  from  the  Protestant 
incumbents  at  an  under  price,  and  remunerated  themselves  by  exacting  them  with  the 
utmost  rigour  from  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  impost  of  tithe,  from  its  very 
nature  most  unpalatable  to  the  Oitholic  landholder,  was  rendered  still  more  unpopular 
by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1735,  exempting  pasture  lands  from 
its  payment,  and  which,  consequently,  made  the  tax  be  levied  with  greater  strictness 
from  the  petty  crops  of  potatoes  and  grain  which  the  small  farmer  was  necessitated 
to  raise  for  the  support  of  his  family.  The  people  in  the  southern  and  western 
counties  assembled  in  large  bodies,  by  night,  to  prevent,  by  summary  acts  of  outrage, 
the  levy  of  tithe  or  the  payment  of  rack-rents.  They  obtained  the  name  of  White- 
boys  from  wearing  shirts  over  their  clothes,  that  they  might  know  each  other 
during  night.  Sanguinary  laws  were  enacted  to  suppress  these  associations,  not- 
withstanding which  they  not  only  continued,  but  extended  to  the  northern  counties, 
where  the  associates  were  known  by  the  names  of  Hearts-of-Oak,  Hearts-of- Steel, 
Peep-of-day-Boys,  and  Defenders. 

The  efforts  of  the  volunteers  to  obtain  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people 
having  been  neutralised  as  already  mentioned,  the  advocates  of  that  measure  founded 
a  society  called  the  Whig  Club.     Their  struggles  being  equally  unavailing,  ill  suc- 
cess stimulated  the  more  violent  and  sanguine  of  the  party  to  adopt  measures  of  an 
unconstitutional   nature.      For  this  purpose  they  formed  themselves  into  a  well 
organised  and  active  society,  that  of  United  Irishmen,  bound  together  by  oaths,  and 
communicating  by  secret  signs.    The  society  does  not  appear  to  have  been  originally 
actuated  by  rebellious  motives,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  some  of  its 
leaders,  but  merely  by  an  ardent  wish  to  obtain  a  reform  in  parliament,  and  the 
abolition  of  all  disabilities  affecting  the  Catholics.     But  all  attempts  to  carry  these 
measures  by  constitutional  means  having  been  defeated,  the  society,  despairing  of 
any  better  success  in  future,  impatient  of  further  delay,  and  urged  on  by  the  exam- 
ple and  the  agents  of  France,  determined  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  to 
establish  by  force  of  arms  a  republic  in  Ireland.     They  carried  on  their  projects 
with  so  much  vigour  and  secrecy,  that  they  had  embodied  upwards  of  100,000 
armed  men  before  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  was  fully  known  to  government, 
and  had  also  prevailed  upon  the  republican  government  of  France  to  fit  out  a 
large  armament  for  their  aid.     The  armament,  after  lying  in  Bantry  Bay  for  a  few 
days  in  the  winter  of  1 796,  was  forced  to  return  home  by  stress  of  weather.     Disap* 
pointed  in  this  hope,  and  goaded  on  by  the  increased  severity  of  government,  the 
United  Irishmen' broke  out  into  open  rebellion  in  1798.     The  insurrection  raged 
most  violently  in  the  counties  of  Wexford,  Wicklow,  Down,  and  Antrim ;  but  it 
was  soon  put  down^  though  with  a  great  loss  of  life,  the  destruction  of  much 
property,  and  the  perpetration  of  many  enormities.    The  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
led  to  the  Union,  long  a  favourite  measure  of  the  British  ministry ;  after  which  Ireland 
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appears  under  a  new  character,  no  longer  an  independent  though  lubordinate  kingdom, 
ruled  by  the  same  monarch,  and  governed  by  a  separate  legislature,  but  as  an  integral 
portion  of  the  British  empire,  taking  part,  according  to  an  estimated  assessment  of 
its  population  and  resources,  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

A  principal  inducement  to  the  Catholics  to  accede  to  the  surrender  of  national 
independence,  was  the  hope  held  out  to  them  that  their  favourite  object,  the  total 
repeal  of  the  penal  Umts,  would  be  thus  facilitated.  They  were  disappointed.  Tlie 
introduction  of  the  question  into  the  Imperial  Parliament  caused  a  change  of  ministry, 
and  severe  measures  of  legislation  were  adopted  towards  Ireland.  In  1803  an  in- 
surrection broke  out  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  which  was  suppressed,  with  the  loss  of 
a  few  lives,  on  the  night  in  which  it  commenced.  A  similar  attempt  in  the  county 
of  Down  had  a  similar  termination.  The  repeated  rejection  of  the  Catholic  peti- 
tion in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  before  which  it  was  almost  annually  brought 
forward,  led  to  a  new  organisation  of  the  Catholic  body  in  Ireland,  under  the 
name  of  the  Catholic  Association.  The  celebrated  Daniel  O'Connell  was  the 
originator  and  the  moving  spirit  of  this  newly  formed  body.  Its  distinguish- 
ing features  were,  the  admission  into  it  of  the  whole  Catholic  population,  on  pay- 
ment of  a  penny  a  month  per  head  under  the  name  of  **  Catholic  rent,**  —  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  however  adverse  or  oppressive, — and  a  determination 
to  vote  at  elections  against  every  candidate  not  pledged  to  advocate  the  Catholic 
question,  whatever  might  be  his  other  claims  to  popular  favour.  The  association 
gained  ground  every  year.  A  counter  association  was  formed  by  the  more  intolerant 
portion  of  the  Protestants,  under  the  name  of  the  Brunswick  Club.  The  portion 
of  the  Protestants  favourable  to  Catholic  admission  formed  a  third  association,  under 
the  name  cf  The  Friends  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty.  The  anticipated  conflict 
of  three  powerful  bodies,  thus  marshalled  for  and  against  a  question  of  such  intense 
interest,  was  prevented  by  the  unexpected,  but  most  judicious,  declaration  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Prime  Minister,  of  the  necessity  of  conceding  the  Catholic 
claim.  The  admission  of  Catholics  into  both  Houses  of  Parliament  gave  an  altered 
tone  to  these  assemblies.  The  Reform  Act  rapidly  followed  that  of  emancipation ; 
and  has  been,  in  its  turn,  followed  by  a  modification  of  the  church  establishment, 
and  of  the  payment  of  tithe,  —  an  impost  always  unpopular  with  the  great  majority 
of  the  people,  from  its  nature,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  levied,  and  the  purpose 
to  which  it  is  applied. 

S  ECT.  1 1.     Constitution  of  Ireland. 

The  constitution  of  Ireland  is,  and  has  been  since  the  English  settlement  there^ 
identical  in  principle  with  that  of  England,  consisting  of  a  legislature  composed  of 
the  three  estates  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  an  executive  vested  solely  in 
the  Crown,  and  ramifying  thence,  through  every  department,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  judicial  and  ministerial  office.  Previously  to  the  English  invasion  tha 
government  of  the  country  was  most  singular.  It  consisted  of  a  pentarchy  of 
kings,  one  of  whom  claimed  a  right  of  paramount  sovereignty.  This  right  waa 
acknowledged  to  rest  in  two  families,  one  of  which  usually  acquired  it  from  hia 
fellow  by  the  sword.  The  title  of  king  was  held  to  be  hereditary  in  the  family,  but 
elective  as  to  the  individual.  The  nomination  of  a  successor,  styled  Roidamna, 
took  place  during  the  life-time  of  the  sovereign,  whom  he  not  only  succeeded  after 
death,  but  aided  in  the  subordinate  functions  of  royalty  during  his  life.  The  same 
arrangement  of  hereditary  descent  and  elective  succession  extended  itself,  not  only 
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to  the  other  members  of  the  pentarchy,  but  to  many  of  the  minor  toparchs  or  chief* 
tains,  most  of  whom  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  and  powers  of  royalty  within 
their  respective  territories.  The  sole  distinction  as  to  this  point  between  the  su- 
preme monarch  and  the  subordinate  kings  and  toparchs  was,  that,  with  respect  to 
the  latter,  the  successor  had  the  title,  not  of  Roidamna,  but  of  Tanist.  The  judges, 
styled  Brehons,  held  their  courts  in  the  open  air,  often  on  hills  or  in  retired  recesses, 
seated  on  chairs  rudely  shaped  out  of  the  rock.  The  laws  were  not  wholly  traditionary. 
Among  the  scanty  relics  of  Irish  literature  that  have  survived  the  ravages  of  time 
and  war,  are  several  fragments  of  the  Brehon  laws,  in  which  the  text  is  invariably 
illustrated  by  a  copious  and  minute  commentary ;  thus  proving  incontestably  the 
record  itself  to  be  of  a  period  considerably  anterior  to  that  of  the  existing  ma- 
nuscript, which  is  also  of  an  antiquity  past  all  means  of  tracing  its  origin.  The 
revenues  of  the  crown  and  the  judicial  fines  were  collected  in  cattle,  apparel,  and 
iron  from  the  native  Irish,  and  in  wine  from  the  Danes.  There  exist,  also,  ^nt 
traces  of  a  general  assemblage  of  the  great  men  of  the  island,  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  a  parliament,  held  triennially,  and  named  from  its  place  of  meeting,  **  the 
Fes  of  Tarah.*'  The  latest  account  of  its  convocation  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  when  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  taken  part  in  its  deliberations.  The 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  and  the  invasions  of  the  Danes,  are  alleged  as  the  chief 
causes  of  its  discontinuance. 

Henry  II.,  during  his  short  residence  in  Dublin,  introduced  the  germs  of  English 
law,  by  granting  charters  to  Dublin  and  the  other  leading  towns  which  acknow- 
ledged his  rule.  His  example  was  followed  more  effectually  by  his  son  John, 
who  came  over  during  his  father's  life-time  as  Lord  of  Ireland ;  and  who,  in  a 
•econd  visit,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  divided  the  land  into 
counties,  increased  the  number  of  chartered  towns,  erected  courts  of  law  and  equity, 
and  appointed  justices,  bailiffs,  and  other  subordinate  officers,  according  to  the 
forms  recognised  in  England.  These  institutions,  however,  extended  solely  to  the 
parts  of  the  island  subject  to  the  English.  The  remainder  was  still  held  by  the 
Irish  kings  and  dynasts,  according  to  the  rules  of  their  native  law.  These  were 
now  considered  each  as  sovereign  in  his  own  territory,  but  tributary  to  the 
King  of  England.  Roderic,  King  of  Ireland  at  the  period  of  the  invasion,  did 
homage  and  swore  fealty  by  his  proxies  to  Henry,  a  year  or  two  afler  that  mo- 
narch's departure ;  and  resigned  by  deed  the  sovereignty  of  certain  districts,  that 
he  might  enjoy  the  remainder  of  his  dominions  in  peace.  This  tenure  of  sub- 
ordinate supremacy  in  the  Irish  is  recognised  in  the  writs  emanating  from  the 
English  crown  during  this  period,  which  are  directed  to  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
kings,  earls,  &c.  Another  point  deserving  of  attention  in  investigating  the  origin 
of  the  Anglo-Irish  constitution  is,  that  in  all  the  delegations  of  royal  authority  tlie 
paramount  sovereignty  of  the  English  crown  is  expressly  reserved.  When  John 
was  sent  over  by  Henry  II.,  with  powers  otherwise  unlimited,  there  was  a  saving 
in  his  patent  of  the  rights  which  pertain  to  the  crown.  A  similar  grant  of  delegated 
authority  from  Henry  III.  to  his  son  Edward  has  also  the  saving  clause,  that 
Ireland  be  never  separated  from  the  crown  of  England.  The  recognition  of  these 
rights  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  co-deration  of  the  clergy.  A  council  held  at 
Cashel,  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Lismore  presided,  as  legate  from  the  Pope,  decreed 
a  uniformity  of  religious  doctrine  and  discipline  with  the  church  of  England,  then 
in  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  precise  period  at  which  the  parliament  of  Ireland  assumed  its  character  of 
an  assembly  of  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in  one  house,  and  of  knights,  dtixens, 
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and  burgesses  in  another,  still  remains  uncertain.  Sir  John  Davis  says,  '*  tliat  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament  in  Ireland  was  instituted  by  Edward  II.,  and  that  the 
laws  made  in  the  parliament  of  England  were  transmitted  thither  under  the  great 
seal  of  England,  to  be  proclaimed,  enrolled,  and  executed  as  the  laws  of  the  realm." 
Sir  John  Davis  is  high  authority.  But  an  Irish  act  of  32  Henry  VI.  expressly 
affirms  **  that  the  liege  people  of  Ireland  used  to  hold  parliaments  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  Conquest  by  the  most  noble  King  Henry  of  England  to  the  present 
time."  The  veracity  of  this  latter  assertion  is  corroborated  by  a  writ  of  38  Henry  III., 
issued  by  the  Queen  during  his  absence  on  the  Continent,  calling  for  aid  in  the  war 
against  the  King  of  Castile,  who  had  invaded  Gascony.  The  writ  is  directed  to  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  knights,  freemen,  citizens,  and  burgesses 
of  Ireland.  The  earliest  extant  act  of  the  Irish  parliament  is  of  the  3d  of 
Edward  II. 

The  difficulty  of  investigating  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Irish  constitution 
during  these  earlier  periods  is  increased  by  a  peculiarity  in  its  organisation.  Be- 
sides the  regularly  constituted  parliaments,  it  was  usual  for  the  chief  governor,  in 
cases  of  emergency  which  could  not  await  the  customary  forms  of  their  meetings, 
to  call  special  assemblies  of  the  magnates  or  chief  nobles.  The  decrees  of  these 
extraordinary  bodies,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Magna  ConcUia,  or  great  coun- 
cils, having  obtained  general  acquiescence  through  the  influence  of  their  com- 
ponent members,  acquired  the  force  of  law,  and  are  not  always  easily  distinguishable 
from  the  acts  of  parliament  which  had  passed  through  tlie  customary  legislative 
processes  during  the  periods  anterior  to  the  existence  of  regular  rolls  of  parliament- 
ary enactments. 

The  limitation  of  the  English  law  to  the  districts  possessed  by  the  English  set- 
tlers and  their  descendants,  led  to  that  most  calamitous  system  of  government,  an 
imperium  in  imperio,  from  which,  as  from  a  root,  the  whole  subsequent  disasters 
of  the  country  may  be  traced.  That  the  system  of  English  government  and  juris- 
prudence, however  novel  and  complicated,  was  far  from  being  uncongenial  to 
the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people,  plainly  appears  from 
the  fact,  that  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  Irish  made  an  offer  to  that 
king  of  a  contribution  of  8,000  marks  to  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the 
English  law.  On  this  proposal  having  been  transmitted  to  the  king's  lieu- 
tenant, to  be  laid  before  his  parliament  in  Ireland,  it  was  rejected  by  the  Anglo- 
Irish  nobility,  who  conceived  that  their  influence  would  be  weakened  and  their 
power  contracted  by  the  participation  of  the  Irish  in  their  laws.  A  second  appli- 
cation of  tlie  same  kind  met  with  a  similar  fate.  In  consequence,  the  spirit  of  hos- 
tility between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  population  —  the  native  Irish  and  the 
descendants  of  the  English  settlers  —  gradually  spread  its  roots  on  all  sides  till 
their  eradication  became  all  but  impossible.  The  English  considered  the  Irish  not 
as  strangers  merely,  but  as  enemies,  admissible  to  English  protection  solely  by 
special  writ,  attainable  by  large  payments,  and  to  which  five  only  of  the  great 
Irish  families  had  been  specially  admitted.  Tlie  Irish  in  turn  retaliated  upon  the 
invaders  by  desultory  aggressions  upon  life  and  property,  which  in  the  more  de- 
pressed periods  of  the  English  government  were  warded  off,  not  by  force  of  arms, 
or  by  an  interchange  of  friendly  legislation,  but  by  the  payment  of  a  stipulated 
annual  tribute,  known  by  the  name  of  Black  Mail. 

The  chief  governor,  who  bore  the  title  successively  of  justiciary,  custos  or  warden, 
lord  lieutenant,  and  lord  justice,  was  vested  with  very  extensive  powers.  He  could 
appoint  a  lord  deputy  under  him  during  his  occasional  absence ;  could  convoke. 
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prorogue,  aod  dissolve  parliaments  at  pleasure,  and  pass  laws,  according  to  the  rojal 
style,  without  any  communication  with  England.  His  military  jurisdiction  was 
eqoally  extended.  He  could  at  will  summon  all  the  king's  subjects  to  attend  him, 
both  in  his  hostings  against  revolted  subjects  or  enemies,  and  in  his  progresses  of 
a  more  peaceful  nature  throughout  the  country. 

Parliaments,  according  to  their  original  constitution,  were  held  annually.  This 
arrangement,  though  made  imperative  by  statute  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  was  so  little  regarded,  that  there  are  instances  of  two  or  three  parlia- 
ments within  the  year ;  an  abuse  which  struck  so  deeply,  that  a  subsequent  statute 
passed  to  correct  it,  in  34  Henry  VI.,  was  limited  to  three  years. 

The  inefficacy  of  the  parliamentary  system,  as  carried  on  by  the  chief  governors  of 
the  day,  to  meet  tlie  public  exigencies,  was  so  severely  felt  during  the  disastrous 
period  that  followed  the  invasion  of  Edward  Bruce,  when  the  English  power  was 
reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on  annihilation,  that  the  King  issued  summonses  to  the 
prelates,  nobles,  and  representatives  of  the  Irish  people,  to  meet  him  in  his  parlia- 
ment in  England.  The  answer  of  some  of  the  parties  called  upon  by  this  writ, 
shows  that  the  right  to  an  independent  local  legislature  was  even  then  understood 
and  asserted.  The  clergy  of  Armagh  protested  openly  against  sending  members  to 
England,  acquiescing,  however,  in  the  practice  on  the  present  occasion,  **  through 
their  reverence  for  the  King  and  the  necessity  of  the  times.'*  The  people  of  Carlow, 
not  venturing  upon  an  open  protest,  pleaded  poverty  in  excuse  of  their  non-obedience 
of  the  royal  ordinance. 

A  measure  adopted  by  the  English  government  in  Ireland,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  though,  strictly  speaking,  not  within  the  scope  of  a 
history  of  the  constitution,  must  be  noticed,  in  consequence  of  the  effects  it  pro- 
duced. It  originated  in  an  order  that  all  public  officers,  whose  property  existed 
wholly  in  Ireland,  should  be  removed,  and  their  places  supplied  by  others,  born  in 
England  and  possessed  of  property  there.  This  unjust  and  impolitic  regulation 
gave  rise  to  a  new  distinction  among  the  settlers  themselves — that  of  English  by 
blood  and  English  by  birth.  Its  immediate  efi^  was  the  assembling  of  a  parlia- 
ment of  the  discontented  sufferers  at  Kilkenny,  in  opposition  to  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant's parliament  convoked  at  Dublin.  To  close  this  schism  the  King  sent  over  his 
son,  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence.  His  first  act  widened  the  breach.  Surrounded  on 
his  arrival  by  followers  of  English  birth,  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  prohibit  any  of 
the  old  English,  or  of  the  King's  subjects  of  Irish  birth,  from  approaching  his 
camp*  After  a  short  and  disastrous  stay  he  was  recalled.  On  his  return,  a  few 
years  after,  he  relinquished  the  fatal  prejudice  against  the  larger  class  of  English 
subjects ;  but,  in  a  parliament  held  at  Kilkenny,  he  effected  the  enactment  of  a 
statute  equally,  if  not  more,  pr^udidal  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  country.  It  is 
known  by  the  title  of  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny.  After  a  declaratory  clause  against 
differences  being  maintained  between  English  bom  in  Ireland  and  those  bom  in 
England,  it  proceeds,  among  a  number  of  other  provisions,  irrelevant  to  the  present 
subject,  to  enact  that  marriage  or  fostering  with  the  Irish,  furnishing  them  with 
victuals  in  time  of  war,  or  with  hones  or  armour  at  any  time,  should  be  held  to 
be  treason.  It  forbids  Irish  names,  language,  apparel,  or  modes  of  riding  to  be 
used  by  the  English,  or  the  Irish  language  to  be  spoken  by  the  Irish  resident  among 
the  English.  It  declares  the  Irish,  of  Irish  lineage,  not  to  be  admissible  to  any 
cathedral,  nor  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  among  the  English,  nor  to  profession  in 
religious  houses  there,  and  prohibits  Irish  agents,  under  the  names  of  *  *  pipers,  bablers, 
rhymers,"  &c  to  be  received  among  them. 
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This  statute  completely  severed  any  remaining  links  of  mutual  amity  between  the 
English  and  Irish.  It  declared  eipressly  that  the  latter  were  irreclaimable.  From 
this  period  the  English  power  began  rapidly  to  decline.  Its  scope  was  limited  to  a 
few  counties,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament  representing  so  small  a  fractional 
part  of  the  island  were  nugatory.  At  this  time,  though  Dublin  was  the  more  usual 
place  for  legislative  assemblies,  they  were  frequently  held  elsewhere.  There  were 
numerous  sessions  at  Drogheda.  Trim,  Kilkenny,  and  Castledermot  were  also  placea 
for  those  meetings.  The  public  records  notice  a  sessions  at  the  petty  town  of  Bray. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ,  so  boldly  did  parliament  arrogate  to 
itself  a  total  independence,  that  it  declared  the  impostor,  Liambert  Simnel,  King  of 
Ireland,  by  the  title  of  Edward  VI.,  and  enacted  severe  laws  against  those  who  refused 
to  recognise  bis  right.  Henry,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  circumstance, 
sent  over  Sir  Edward  Poynings  as  Lord  Deputy,  accompanied  by  several  English 
officers  of  acknowledged  ability.  Through  his  influence  two  statutes  were  passed 
which  totally  changed  the  character  of  the  Irish  parliament.  The  one  was  for  the 
adoption  of  all  the  statutes  lately  made  in  England ;  a  law  not  novel  in  its  provisions, 
and  confirming  rather  than  trenching  on  the  rights  of  the  Irish  legislature,  by  vir- 
tually recognising  the  necessity  of  the  ratification  of  an  English  statute  by  it  in  order 
to  give  it  the  force  of  law.  The  other,  since  exclusively  called  Poynings*  law,  by 
way  of  eminence,  enacted  that  no  parliament  should  be  held  in  Ireland  until  the 
reasons  for  holding  it  and  the  statutes  to  be  proposed  in  it  were  approved  of  by 
the  privy  council  in  England.  This  law  not  only  lopped  off  the  hitherto  exorbitant 
powers  of  the  chief  governor,  but  almost  annihilated  the  constitution,  by  rendering 
parliament  little  more  than  an  office  for  the  registry  of  such  laws  as  the  king  had 
previously  sanctioned.  Its  interpretation  was  attended  with  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties.  If  acted  upon  in  the  strictness  of  the  letter,  it  precluded  any  useful 
legislation.  Parliament  is  summoned  to  advise  the  king  as  to  measures  for  the  gene>' 
ral  weal :  yet,  by  this  law,  it  could  originate  nothing,  and  could  discuss  only  what 
had  been  predetermined  on  before  its  convocation.  To  obviate  these  difficulties 
different  interpretations  were  given  to  Poynings*  act.  Some  contended  that  those 
measures  only  should  be  treated  of  which  had  been  certified  to  the  king,  and  sent  back 
with  his  approbation,  before  the  meeting  of  parliament.  Others  maintained  that, 
subsequently  to  such  meeting,  any  matters  might  be  treated  of  which  that  assembly 
deemed  advisable.  So  unsettled  was  the  state  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  that  the 
conunissions  of  Henry  VIII.  for  holding  parliaments  furnish  precedents  conformable 
to  both  positions ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  same  reign  gives  an  instance 
of  one  suspension  of  Poynings*  law  by  the  mere  authority  of  the  king,  and  of  another 
by  the  parliament  without  any  previous  royal  licence.  To  remedy  those  inconveni- 
encies  an  explanatory  act  of  Philip  and  Mary  empowered  the  chief  governor  and  his 
council  to  certify  over  to  the  king,  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  such  further 
measures  as  they  deemed  useful.  But  the  same  act  denied  parliament  the  liberty  it 
sometimes  assumed  of  treating  of  matters  which  had  not  been  previously  certified  and 
transmitted  either  before  or  during  the  session. 

Henry  VII  I.  assumed  the  new  titles  of  King  of  Ireland  and  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church.  The  former  was  received  with  immediate  acquiescence,  the  latter  was  for 
some  time  obstinately  resisted ;  but,  at  length,  it  also  was  acknowledged,  chiefly  through 
the  policy  of  relaxing  the  rigour  of  the  statute  of  Kilkenny ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  principal  chieftains,  who  bad  hitherto  disclaimed  any  subjection,  returned  to  their 
tributary  state,  and  accepted  pensions  in  lieu  of  black  nuul.  The  chief  of  tliose  re- 
fractory lords  was  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  who,  though  at  first  he  insisted  on  retaining 
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the  priTil^e  enjoyed  by  his  ancestora  of  not  entering  any  walled  town  out  of  his  own 
jurisdiction,  at  length  became  a  liege  subject,  and  attended  his  duty  as  a  lord  of  par- 
liament. ^ 

From  this  period  the  number  of  peers  and  commoners  gradually  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  eitension  of  the  royal  authority.  But  the  chief  change  as  to  numbers 
and  influence  in  the  lower  house  was  effected  by  James  I.,  who,  in  his  settlement  of 
Ulster,  established  a  number  of  boroughs  authorised  to  send  representatives  to  parlia- 
ment ;  those  representatires,  however,  from  the  partial  and  limited  mode  of  their 
election,  were  virtually  the  nominees  cf  the  proprietor,  over  whom  the  Crown  could 
usually  exercise,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  an  overpowering  influence.  The  par- 
liament convoked  in  1613  is  generally  considered  as  the  first  in  which  the  whole  of 
Ireland  was  represented.  What  had  been  previously  dignified  by  this  name,  was,  in 
reality,  the  parliament  of  the  Palet  a  colonial  assembly,  composed  of  the  lords  and 
commons  of  little  more  than  four  counties.  That  now  convened  consisted  of  232 
members,  at  the  rate  of  two  for  each  of  the  thirty-two  counties,  the  remainder  being 
for  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs.  Its  first  meeting  opened  with  a  contest  between  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  parties,  which  termitutted  in  a  manner  altogether  ludicrous. 
The  object  was  the  election  of  a  speaker.  The  Protestant  party  had  the  majority, 
and  placed  their  candidate  in  the  speaker's  chair ;  the  other  accused  them  of  foul  play, 
insisted  that  they  had  the  legal  mi^rity,  and  when  the  speaker  of  their  opponents 
refused  to  vacate  his  seat,  they  placed  the  object  of  their  choice  in  his  lap,  and  thus 
proceeded  to  pass  resolutions.  This  disgraceful  scene  terminated  by  the  secession 
of  the  minority.  During  this  reign  the  commons  endeavoured  to  modify  the  opera- 
tion of  Poynings'  law,  by  claiming  the  right  of  being  remembrancers  to  the  privy 
council  of  such  laws  as  were  fit  to  be  propounded  ;  and  after  the  fall  of  Strafford  they 
asserted  and  established  the  right  of  preparing  heads  of  bills  to  be  presented  to  the 
chief  governor  and  council  for  transmission  to  England. 

The  mode  of  passing  laws,  from  this  time  till  1782,  was  as  follows :  —  The  sub- 
ject was  brought  in,  by  permission,  into  either  house  in  the  form  of  heads  of  a  bill, 
under  which  name  it  was  moved  for,  introduced,  and  discussed.  If  approved  of,  it 
was  sent  up  to  the  chief  governor  and  privy  council,  who  either  certified  it  to 
England,  without  or  with  alteration,  or  suppressed  it.  If,  when  sent,  it  was  returned, 
or,  as  it  was  styled,  transmitted  without  alteration,  then  it  passed  in  the  shape  of  a 
bill  through  the  house  in  which  it  had  originated,  was  forwarded  to  the  other 
house,  and,  if  approved  of  there,  it  passed  into  a  law  by  receiving  the  royal  assent 
from  the  throne  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  But  if  the  bill  was  sent  back  from  England 
altered,  it  was  usual  either  to  reject  it  altogether  or  to  frame  anew  the  heads  of  a 
bill  in  compliance  with  such  alterations,  and  to  transmit  them  as  above. 

Cromwell,  during  his  protectorate,  revived  the  attempt  made  by  Edward  III.,  to 
have  Ireland  represented  in  the  English  parliament.  The  number  of  members  to  be 
sent  over  was  fixed  at  a  hundred ;  but  the  project  was  not  carried  into  execution. 

James  II.,  after  his  abdication,  held  a  parliament  in  Ireland,  which  passed  a 
number  of  laws ;  some  for  the  reversal  of  attainders  in  the  two  preceding  reigns, 
others  for  purposes  of  universally  acknowledged  public  utility.  These  were  all 
cancelled  by  William's  parliament  after  the  Revolution ;  and  the  enrolments  of  the 
grants  of  dignities,  oflSces,  and  lands  made  under  acts  of  James's  government  were 
erased  from  the  records. 

The  constitution  of  Ireland,  after  the  Restoration,  is  marked  by  two  peculiar  charac- 
teristics.    The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  held  their  seats,  not  by  septennial 
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election,  as  in  Great  Britain,  but  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  Their  tenure 
was,  therefore,  regarded  as  tantamount  to  a  life  estate,  subject  only  to  a  dissolution 
on  the  king's  demise.  Hence  they  were  virtually  unrestrained  by  any  check  of 
popular  controL  The  Lord  Lieutenant  visited  Ireland  but  once  in  two  years  to 
hold  a  parliament  and  pass  the  supplies.  The  government  of  the  country,  in  the 
interval,  was  intrusted  to  three  lords  justices,  one  of  whom  was  either  the  lord  chan- 
cellor or  primate,  both  of  which  offices  were  always  given  exclusively  to  Englishmen 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  what  was  called  the  English  interest ;  the  other  two 
were  selected  from  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  great  Protestant  families.  The 
influence  of  these  latter  was  often  directed  to  thwart  the  measures  of  the  British 
Cabinet,  in  questions  wherein  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  were  supposed  to  be 
at  variance,  particularly  when  such  measures  interfered  with  their  own  aggrandisement. 
The  question  of  the  right  of  the  British  legislature  to  control  that  of  Ireland  was  one 
of  those  mooted  points,  and  gave  rise  to  a  very  learned  and  spirited  essay  by  Mr. 
Molyneux,  to  prove  that  the  parliament  of  England  had  no  right  to  make  laws  to 
bind  the  king  and  people  of  Ireland.  The  English  commons  took  fire  at  what  they 
deemed  an  attack  upon  their  privileges.  In  an  address  to  tlie  King  they  protested 
against  a  doctrine  fraught  with  such  alarming  consequences,  and  ordered  the  book  to 
be  burned  by  the  common  hangman.  The  question  thus  set  at  rest  for  the  moment, 
was  revived  a  few  years  afler.  The  English  House  of  Lords  assumed  to  itself  the 
right  of  reversing  a  judicial  decree  made  by  that  of  Ireland.  Its  decision  was 
stubbornly  resisted.  The  dispute  was  cut  short  for  the  time  by  an  act  of  the  English 
parliament,  declaring  that  it  had  full  power  and  authority  to  bind  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  further  asserting  that  the  peers  of  Ireland  had  no  jurisdiction  to  affirm 
or  reverse  any  judgment  or  decree  whatsoever.  The  Irish  commons,  by  their  silence, 
appeared  to  acquiesce  in  this  declaration.  The  peers  asserted  their  right  of  appel- 
late jurisdiction  in  an  address  to  the  King,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it.  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  that,  while  this  contest  was  at  its  height,  the  English  parliament  ex- 
ercised the  right  without  dispute  and  almost  without  notice,  and  that,  too,  on  a  point 
vitally  effecting  the  interests  of  Ireland.  Catholics  had  sat  in  parliament  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  The  Revolution  made  no  change  in  the  law  in  this  respect. 
Their  right  still  continued  unimpaired.  An  English  act  of  the  3d  of  William  and 
Mary  required  all  the  members  of  both  houses  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  The  act, 
according  to  the  Irish  ideas  of  constitutional  independence,  was  not  binding  in  Ireland, 
yet  the  commons  passed  over  without  notice  this  infringement  on  their  prerogative. 
The  Catholics  submitted  passively  to  it,  and  under  warrant  of  this  dubious  and, 
in  other  cases,  disputed  authority,  they  acquiesced  in  their  own  exclusion,  during  a 
period  of  upwards  of  eighty  years,  or  until  all  doubt  was  removed  by  the  Irish  act  of 
the  21st  and  22d  George  III.,  by  which  they  were  excluded  in  express  terms. 

The  Irish  government  was  at  this  time  nearly  independent  of  parliament.  A 
statute  of  Charles  II.  had  settled  an  hereditary  revenue  on  the  crown.  This  was  in 
effect,  so  far  as  its  powers  extended,  a  perpetual  money  bill.  The  supplies  required 
for  extraordinary  purposes  were  granted  biennially  at  the  assembling  of  parliament. 
The  government,  desirous  of  freeing  itself  from  this  check,  brought  in  a  bill  for 
granting  the  supplies  for  twenty-one  years.  A  desperate  struggle  took  place  on  the 
question  between  the  partisans  of  government,  and  those  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  wished  to  retain  their  own  influence  by  the  right  of  withholding  the 
supplies  at  pleasure.  The  latter  party  triumphed.  On  a  division  the  appropriation 
bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  migority  of  omx. 
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Another  tource  of  dispute  between  the  Government  and  the  House  of  Commons 
emanated  from  the  same  source.  A  surplus  revenue,  to  a  small  amount,  arising 
from  the  biennial  supplies,  remained  in  the  eichequer.  The  English  council  insisted 
on  the  King's  right  to  dispose  of  it  at  pleasure.  The  oonunons  equally  insisted  on 
their  absolute  control  over  the  public  purse.  The  former  body  endeavoured  to  steer 
a  middle  course.  A  message  was  sent  from  the  King,  signifying  his  previous  con- 
sent  that  the  monies  in  question  should  be  applied  to  certain  public  purposes.  The 
commons  protested  against  this  right  of  previous  consent,  and  rejected  the  bill  con- 
taining the  obnoxious  expressions.  The  English  council  cut  the  matter  short.  The 
monies  in  dispute  were  drawn  out  of  the  exchequer  by  the  King*s  letter,  and  the 
commons  again  acquiesced  in  silence. 

The  situation  of  the  English  government  in  Ireland  at  this  time  was  extremely 
irksome  and  invidious.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  King's  business  smoothly,  it  was 
necessary  to  conciliate  the  great  landed  proprietors,  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
preponderancy  of  the  members  of  close  boroughs  over  those  of  counties  and 
open  corporations,  were  virtually  masters  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  party 
which  thus  ruled  the  country,  by  playing  the  British  government  and  the  Irish 
people  against  each  other,  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Undertakers.  It  had  a 
double  object ;  the  one,  to  make  the  Crown  dependent  on  itself,  as  far  as  Ireland  was 
concerned ;  the  other,  to  check  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  people,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  throw  upon  the  government  the  odium  of  measures  of  which  it  was  really  the 
instigator.  The  extent  and  mischievous  application  of  its  powers  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  circumstance.  The  change  from  tillage  to  pasture  diminished, 
to  an  alarming  degree,  the  revenue  of  the  established  clergy  arising  from  the  titbe  of 
grain.  The  incumbents,  to  indemnify  themselvesy  insisted  on  their  right  to  the  tithe 
of  dry  cattle,  technically  called  the  tithe  of  agistment.  The  law  was  on  their  side ; 
but  on  proceeding  to  enforce  their  claim  in  the  courts  of  justice,  the  great  landed 
proprietors,  who  foresaw  that  their  pecuniary  interests  would  be  deeply  affected  by  the 
legal  decision,  procured  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  17S5,  declaring  any  per- 
son who  brought  forward  or  supported  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  law  for  recovering 
tiie  tithe  of  agistment  an  enemy  of  his  country.  The  denunciation,  in  a  consti- 
tutional point  of  view,  was  as  futile  as  it  was  unjust ;  but,  such  was  the  weight  of  the 
influence  directed  against  the  measure,  that  pasture  lands  remained  free  from  any 
demand  for  tithe  until  the  Union,  when  the  vote  was  made  law  by  a  special  statute. 
To  break  down  this  petty  aristocracy,  the  British  Cabinet,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  resolved  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  reside  permanently 
in  Dublin ;  thus  superseding  the  intermediate  agency  of  the  lords  justices,  and 
so  far  neutralising  the  influence  of  the  party  out  of  which  they  had  been  selected. 
It  also  changed  the  duration  of  parliament;  making  it,  instead  of  perpetual  during 
the  King*s  life,  octennial,  so  as  to  allow  the  holding  of  four  biennial  sessions 
during  its  continuance.  These  new  arrangements  threw  a  great  addition  of  wdght 
into  the  hands  of  the  popular  party  in  parliament.  The  Undertakers,  shorn  of  much 
of  their  influence  by  being  deprived  of  the  distribution  of  places  and  pensions,  now 
exclusively  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  felt  themselves  still  more  forcibly 
obliged  to  court  public  opinion,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  firequency  of 
general  elections. 

The  first  effect  of  the  change  was  a  universal  call  for  free  trade, — for  a  repeal 
of  the  unjust  and  impolitic  restrictions  upon  manufacturing  industry  and  commercial 
speculation,  which  had  hitherto  paralysed  the  energies  of  the  country.  Their  repeal 
was  conceded.    Success  on  this  point  led  to  a  second  call  for  a  disclaimer  on  the  part 
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of  England  of  iu  right  to  make  Uws  to  bind  Ireland.  Thii  was  also  acceded  to,  at 
first,  by  a  repeal  of  the  act  of  6  George  I.,  in  which  it  had  been  openly  and  authori- 
tatively asserted,  and  subsequently,  to  remove  all  scruples  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
commons,  which  being  backed  by  an  army  of  volunteers,  carried  matters  with  a  high 
hand,  by  a  positive  renunciation  expressed  in  the  act  of  the  23d  George  III.,  which 
declared,  **  that  the  right  claimed  by  the  people  of  Ireland  to  be  bound  only  by  laws 
enacted  by  the  Irish  parliament,  and  to  have  all  actions  and  suits  at  law  and  in  equity 
which  should  be  instituted  in  that  kingdom  finally  decided  by  the  courts  of  judicature 
there,  and  without  appeal  from  thence,  is  established  and  ascertained  for  ever,  and  is 
at  no  time  hereafter  to  be  questioned.**  This  arrangement,  which  took  place  in 
1782,  went  by  the  name  of  the  final  adjustment.  Acts  were  passed  at  the  same  time 
to  prevent  the  suppression  of  bills  by  the  Irish  privy  council  in  their  progress  to 
England,  and  their  alteration  anywhere ;  also  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  Mutiny  Bill 
to  two  years. 

According  to  these  new  regulations,  the  mode  of  passing  bills  was  as  follows :  — 
The  chief  governor  and  council  certified  to  the  King,  without  addition,  diminution, 
or  alteration,  all  such  bills,  and  none  others,  as  both  houses  judged  expedient  to  be 
enacted.  All  bills  so  certified  and  returned  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  without 
addition,  diminution,  or  alteration,  and  none  other,  were  to  pass  in  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment. No  bill  was  to  be  certified  into  England  as  a  cause  for  holding  a  parliament, 
but  no  parliament  was  to  be  holden  without  licence  first  had  from  the  King  under 
the  great  seal  of  England.  Success  in  the  attainment  of  these  vital  points  led,  as 
already  stated,  to  a  demand  from  the  people  in  general,  through  the  agency  of  the 
volunteers,  for  a  reform  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  in  which,  through 
the  predominance  of  borough  interest,  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  supported  by  tlie 
great  landed  proprietors,  was  paramount.  The  call  was  rejected  on  the  plea  of  its 
having  been  introduced  by  an  armed  body. 

The  final  adjustment  did  not  produce  the  expected  effect  of  setting  to  rest  all  dif- 
ferences  as  to  subjects  of  international  policy.  The  mental  derangement  of  George 
III.,  in  1789,  led  to  a  question  of  momentous  constitutional  importance.  It  was 
deemed  necessary  to  appoint  a  regency.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne,  was  chosen  Regent  by  the  British  parliament,  but  with  restrictions.  The 
Irish  parliament  ofi*ered  him  the  regency  with  all  the  powers  of  a  ruling  monarch. 
Had  the  King's  illness  continued,  the  Prince  would  have  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  each  kingdom  according  to  a  different  tenure.  The  temporary  restoration  of 
the  sovereign's  health  silenced  a  question,  of  which  the  Union  prevented  the  revival. 
The  same  year  which  had  been  marked  by  the  concessions  to  popular  influence 
now  noticed,  was  marked  also  by  the  passing  of  an  act  extending  to  Ireland  the  pro- 
visions of  that  of  the  3d  of  William  and  Mary  respecting  Roman  Catholics.  They 
had  been  excluded  de facto  from  sitting  in  parliament  by  their  voluntary  submission 
to  that  statute,  but  not  dejure  until  the  passing  of  this  latter  act,  which  made  tlie 
former  legally  binding.  In  1793  this  new  measure  of  restriction  was  repealed. 
The  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  a  right 
rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  the  year  before,  and  now  granted  almost 
without  a  division,  made  another  vital  change  in  the  Irish  constitution.  The  con- 
cluding chapter  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  followed  close  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  measure.  In  1799,  a  legislative  union,  incorporating  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  two  great  insular  dirisions  of  the  British  empire,  became,  afWr  a  tre- 
mendous parliamentary  struggle,  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  leading  proviaiont  of  this  act  are :  —  1.  The  permanent  union  of  the  two 
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kingdoms  into  one,  under  the  title  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.     2.  The  succession  to  the  throne  to  continue  limited  as  before.     S.  The 
kingdom  to  be  represented  in  one  parliament,  to  be  styled  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     4.  Twenty-eight  temporal  peers, 
elected  for  life,  and  four  spiritual  peers,  succeeding  each  other  in  a  rotation  of  ses- 
sions, to  be  admitted  into  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  one  hundred  representatives,  two 
for  each  county,  two  for  each  of  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  Cork,   one  for  Dublin 
University,  and  one  for  each  of  thirty-one  towns  and  boroughs,  to  be  elected  into  the 
lower  house.     5.  The  churches  of  England  and  Ireland  to  be  united  under  the 
name  of  the  United  Church  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  the  doctrine,  worship,  and 
discipline  of  which  to  be  the  same  as  that  established  for  the  church  of  England. 
6.  The  subjects  of  both  countries  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  to  manufac- 
tures, trade,  and  commerce.     7.  The  contribution  of  each  portion  of  the  empire 
towards  the  general  expenditure  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  to  two  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  twenty  years ;  and  afterwards  to  be  regulated  by 
parliament.     8.  The  existing  laws  and  courts  of  justice  to  continue  as  heretofore, 
except  that  appeals  from  the  Irish  Chancery  are  to  be  brought  into  the  House  of 
Lords  in  England.     Tlie  royal  style  was,  consequently,  changed  to  that  of  King  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     The  act  took  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  present  century. 

Two  great  constitutional  changes  have  taken  place  since  the  Union :  one  occa- 
sioned  by  the  act  for  removing  all  the  disabilities  under  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
laboured,  and  the  other  by  that  for  the  reform  of  the  Commons*  House  of  Parlia- 
ment 

The  former  of  these  statutes  enacts  that  Roman  Catholics  may  vote  at  elections  of 
members  of  parliament  for  England  and  Ireland,  and  for  the  representative  peers 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  and  may  sit  in  parliament,  if  duly  qualified  in  other  re- 
spects, on  taking  an  oath  prescribed  by  the  act,  by  which  they  promise  to  maintain 
the  succession  to  the  throne  as  then  limited  —  abjure  allegiance  to  any  other  person 
claiming  a  right  to  the  crown— renounce  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  power  to  depose 
excommunicated  sovereigns,  and  of  his  temporal  jurisdiction  within  the  British  realm. 
By  this  oath  they  also  swear  that  they  will  defend  the  settlement  of  property  as  esta- 
blished by  law, — abjure  any  intention  to  subvert  the  present  church  establishment,  and 
pledge  themselves  not  to  exercise  any  privilege,  acquired  by  the  act,  to  disturb  or 
weaken  the  Protestant  religion  or  Protestant  government  in  the  united  kingdom. 
Roman  Catholics  may  hold  any  civil  or  military  oflfice,  except  those  of  guardian  and 
justice,  or  Regent  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  m  Ireland, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  or  High  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  any  office  in  the  established  churches  of  England,  Ire- 
land, or  Scotland,  in  any  ecclesiastical  court,  in  any  catliedral  or  collegiate  found- 
ation, or  in  any  of  the  universities.     No  Roman  Catholic  in  holy  orders  is  suffered 
to  sit  in   parliament     Any  Roman  Catholic,  assuming  the  title  of  an  archbishop, 
bishop,  or  dean  of  a  diocese  in  England  or  Ireland,  to  forfeit  100/.     The  act  con- 
tains many  other  clauses  respecting  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  but  not  connected 
directly  with  the  constitution.     Together  with  the  act  here  noticed,  another,  vitally 
affecting  the  rights  of  electors,  was  passed,  which  repealed  the  act  qualifying  forty- 
shilling  electors  to  vote  for  members  in  counties  in  Ireland,  and  limiting  the  right 
of  voting  to  persons  having  freeholds  of  not  less  than  10/.  yearly  value.     By  the 
operation  of  this  latter  act,  the  number  of  electors  in  counties,  which  had  previously 
amounted  to  216,000,  was  reduced  to  less  than  40,000. 
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The  act  for  amending  the  representation  of  the  people  of  IreUod  confers  the 
right  of  voting  in   counties  on  persons   holding  lands  of  the  dear  yearly   value 
of  not  less  than  10^.  by  freehold  or  any  other  tenure,  for  the  unexpired  residue  of 
any  term  originally  created  for  not  less   than  sixty  years,  and  of  lands  of  the 
yearly  value  of  not  less  than  201.  for  not  less  than  fourteen  years ;  renewals  or  nevr 
leases  at  the  same  rent,  and  for  a  term  not  less  than  that  originally  granted,  to  be 
deemed  a  continuance  of  qualification.     The  right  of  voting  is  also  extended  to 
copyholders.    The  right  of  voting  in  cities  and  towns  is  vested  in  freeholders,  having 
a  beneficial  interest  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  10^,  and  such  lessees  and  assignees 
as  might  vote  for  the  county,  and  occupiers  as  tenants  or  owners  of  any  house  or 
tenement  of  the  value  of  10/.,  if  duly  registered,  and  having  been  occupiers  at 
least  six  months  previous  to  registry,  and  having  discharged  all  grand  jury  and 
municipal  cesses  above  one  half  yearns  amount  of  such  cesses.     In  boroughs  it  is 
vested,  as  in  the  English  act,  in  the  occupiers  of  houses  or  tenements  of  not  less 
tlian  102.  yearly  value,  on  the  condition  of  twelve  months*  previous  occupation,  resi- 
dence within  seven  miles,  and  payment  of  all  the  assessed  taxes.     Freemen  are  per- 
mitted to  vote  only  so  long  as  they  are  resident  within  seven  miles  of  the  usual  place 
of  election  ;  honorary  freemen  are  disqualified*     New  boundary  lines  are  prescribed 
by  a  subsequent  act  for  all  boroughs  entitled  to  return  members,  which  right  is  con- 
tinued as  in  the  Act  of  Union,  with  the  exception  of  the  cities  of  Limerick  and 
Waterford,  the  borough  of  Belfast,  the  town  of  Galway,  and  the  University  of 
Dublin,  each  of  which  is  to  return  one  member  in  addition  to  the  member  it  re- 
turned since  the  Union.    The  right  of  voting  in  the  University,  hitherto  confined  to 
the  Provost,  twenty  •five  fellows,  and  seventy  scholars,  is  extended  to  all  who  have 
taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  or  any  higher  degree,  and  to  all  who  have  at  any 
time  been  fellows  or  scholars,  such  new  electors  being  required  to  have  their  names 
entered  on  the  college  books  for  this  special  purpose,  and  to  pay  an  annual  sum 
of  one  pound  for  retaining  them  there.     Thu  new  arrangement  has  increased  the 
number  of  electors  to  upwards  of  1,300.     The  principal  alterations  in  the  number 
of  representatives  for  Ireland,   both  in  the  Irish  and  Imperial  Parliament,  are  as 
follows  :  —  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  number  of  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  but  100 ;  in  tliat  of  Philip  and  Mary,  104 ;  in  that  of  Elisabeth, 
146;  of  James  I.,  232;  of  Charles  II.,  285  ;  of  James  II.,  298;  of  Anne,  and 
thence  to  the  Union,  300 ;  in  the  Imperial   Parliament,  from  the  Union  to  the 
Reform  Act,  100;  and  since  the  Reform  Act,  105. 

The  executive  is  vested  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  holds  office  during  pleasure, 
but  is  generally  continued  for  five  years.  The  extraordinary  powers,  trenching  on  the 
prerogative  of  royalty,  which  he  formerly  exercised,  have  been  gradually  lopped  off, 
so  that  he  is  now  little  more  than  tlie  organ  for  executing  the  ordinances  of  the  British 
cabinet.  He  still,  however,  maintains  an  establishment  of  regal  character,  holds  a 
court,  is  attended  by  ofiScers  of  the  household,  for  the  support  of  which  he  receives  a 
fixed  annual  salary  of  20,000/.,  two  splendid  residences,  and  several  minor  emolu- 
ments, among  which  the  payment  of  his  household  by  the  Crown  is  by  no  meant 
trifling.  He  is  aided  in  the  discharge  of  his  ofiSdal  duties  by  a  privy  council,  com- 
posed of  all  the  great  judicial  functionaries,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  no- 
minated by  the  Crown.  The  approbation  of  this  body  is  essential  to  give  validity  to 
many  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant*s  acts.  During  his  absence,  or  on  his  demise,  his  place 
is  filled  by  three  Lords  Justices,  who  are  generally  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Armagh,  and  the  Commander  of  the  Forces.  But  the  government  of  the 
country  is  in  reality  exercised  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  chief  secretary,  who  is  usually 
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A  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  has  an  establisliment  of  Under-Secretaries  and  clerks, 
in  London  and  Dublin,  to  execute  the  details  of  his  office.  'I'he  charge  of  each 
county  is  given  to  a  lord  lieutenant,  aided  by  a  number  of  deputy  lieutenants, 
all  named  by  the  chief  governor,  and  acting  gratuitously.  Their  recommendation 
has  much  weight  in  the  appointment  of  the  county  magistracy,  though  tlie  actual 
nomination  of  magistrates  be  vested  in  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  has  also  the  power 
of  superseding  them.  They  act  without  salary.  Latterly  a  class  of  paid  magistrates, 
called  stipendiaries,  has  been  established,  appointed  ostensibly  to  aid  the  other  class, 
but  who,  in  reality,  perform  the  greater  part  of  the  executive  duties,  and  are  looked 
to  by  the  government  as  more  especially  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace.  Their  orders  are  carried  into  execution  by  a  constabulary  of  between  five  and 
six  thousand  men,  classed  in  three  divisions  of  high  constables,  constables,  and  sub- 
constables.  Cities  and  corporate  towns  have  an  executive  of  their  own  nomination^ 
varying  in  name  and  powers  according  to  the  special  provisions  of  their  respective 
charters ;  but  these,  it  is  probable,  will,  at  no  distant  period,  be  either  materially 
modified  or  entirely  set  aside. 

Sect.  III.     Courts  of  Justice. 

The  system  of  judicature  in  Ireland  rests  on  the  same  principles  as  that  of  Eng' 
land,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  King  John  when  Lord  of  Ireland.  He  established 
the  Courts  of  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  and  Exchequer,  and  caused  circuits  to  be 
made  by  justices  itinerant  through  all  the  parts  of  the  bland  that  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  King  of  England. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  has  the  same  jurisdiction  and  power  as  that  of  England ; 
the  Lord  Chancellor  ranks  next  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  except  within  the  city  of 
Dublin,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  takes  precedence  of  him.  He  is  assisted  in  the 
discharge  of  his  judicial  functions  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  This  latter  office  was 
for  a  long  period  nearly  a  sinecure,  the  only  duty  attached  to  it  being  the  custody  of 
the  principal  records  of  the  court,  which  was  executed  by  his  deputy ;  but  at  the 
Union,  the  presence  of  the  Irish  Chancellor  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  being  deemed 
necessary,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  vested  with  judicial  powers,  subordinate  to 
those  of  the  Chancellor.  The  salary  of  the  former  of  these  functionaries  was  fixed 
at  10,000/.,  but  has  been  reduced  by  the  late  poh'tical  arrangements  to  8,000^  ;  that 
of  the  latter  continues  at  the  rate  fixed  in  1815,  4,500^  per  annum.  The  Chan- 
cellor holds  office  during  pleasure  ;  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  during  good  behaviour. 
The  other  principal  subordinate  officers  of  the  court  are,  the  chancellor's  secretary, 
four  masters,  who  investigate  the  details  of  judicial  proceedings  and  report  thereon ; 
and  six  clerks,  through  whom  all  suits  must  be  brought  before  the  court.  By  an 
act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  six  clerks  are  allowed  to  sell  their  offices ;  and 
the  same  custom  was  until  lately  permitted  with  respect  to  the  masters.  In  1815, 
an  act  was  passed  empowering  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  appoint  extraordinary  com- 
missioners to  examine  witnesses,  and  take  answers  and  affidavits  in  England  and 
Scotland  respecting  suits  in  the  Irish  Chancery  ;  the  like  powers  were  vested  by  the 
tame  act  in  the  Exchequer  as  to  suits  in  equity  there.  The  proceedings  in  each 
court  have  been  considerably  facilitated  by  this  arrangement.  Previously  to  the 
Union,  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  was  the  court  of  final  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  Court  of  Equity  in  the  Exchequer.  This  right, 
after  having  been  claimed  by  the  British  House  of  Lords,  was  vested  ultimately  in 
that  of  Ireland  by  acts  of  both  parliaments.  At  the  Union,  the  right  of  final  appMl 
was  transferred  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
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The  Courts  of  Xing*s  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer  are  regulated,  both  in 
principle  and  in  practice,  as  in  England.  Each  is  under  the  direction  of  a  chief 
justice  and  three  inferior  justices  styled  puisne  judges.  All  of  them  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour,  are  removable  only  by  an  address  to  the  King 
from  parliament,  and  on  resigning  in  consequence  of  age  or  infirmity  are  entitled  to 
liberal  salaries  during  life.  For  trial  of  law  records  and  criminal  cases  the  country 
is  divided  into  six  circuits,  through  each  of  which  two  of  the  judges  of  the  Uw 
courts  proceed  twice  a  year,  during  Lent  and  at  Midsunmier.  In  cases  of  illness  or 
unavoidable  absence,  their  places  are  supplied  on  circuit  by  one  of  the  King's  law 
officers,  the  attorney-general,  the  solicitor-general,  and  three  seijeants. 

Besides  these  courts  of  general  jurisdiction,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  privy  coun- 
cil used  to  sit  as  a  court  of  justice  in  extraordinary  cases,  deemed  to  be  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  equity  and  law.  From  having  been  held  in 
Dublin  Castle,  tliis  court  took  the  name  of  the  Court  of  the  Castle  Chamber;  but 
it  was  also  frequently  called  the  Court  of  the  Star  Chamber,  from  the  identity  of  its 
objects,  principles,  and  forms  with  the  English  court  of  that  name.  It  was  abolished 
at  the  Restoration ;  but  the  privy  council  still  sits  as  a  court  of  appeal,  chiefly  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs :  the  Lord  Lieutenant  nominally,  and  sometimes  personally, 
presides  in  it ;  but  the  judiciary  powers  are  virtually  exercised  by  the  Chancellor, 
tlie  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  heads  of  the  other  courts  of  justice,  and  such  of  the  King's 
law  officers  as  are  privy  councillors.  At  present,  the  court  consists  of  what  is  called 
the  law  committee  of  the  council,  which,  after  hearing  the  case,  pronounces  judg- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  report  to  the  body  at  large,  which  report  is  always  adopted,  and 
thus  becomes  law. 

The  other  courts  sitting  in  Dublin  are,  the  Prerogative  Court,  for  the  trial  of 
ecclesiastical  causes;  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  for  offences  and  suits  of  debt  and 
damage  on  the  high  seas ;  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  which  is  held  by  commissioner! 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  the  Court  of  Insolvents.  This  court,  consti- 
tuted in  1821,  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  is  presided  orer  by  two  commis- 
sioners, who,  besides  their  fixed  court  in  Dublin,  make  circuits  through  the  several 
counties,  one  commissioner  visiting  those  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  the  other 
those  in  the  southern.     They  are  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

In  order  to  diminish  the  expenses  and  delays  attendant  on  the  usual  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  superior  courts  of  law,  an  act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  William  IIL 
for  deciding  cases  of  small  debts  by  a  summary  process,  called  civil  bill.  The  act,  at 
first,  was  so  inoperative  as  to  be  declared  obsolete  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Anne,  when  it  was  revived  ;  and  it  was  further  regulated  by  an  act  of  3  Geo,  I. 
But  the  most  important  step  towards  removing  the  impediments  to  the  attainment 
of  justice  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  both  in  criminal  and  civil  cases,  was  the 
appointment  of  county  courts  of  general  session,  for  which  purpose  every  county  it 
divided  into  two  districts,  in  each  of  which  general  sessions  of  the  peace  are  held 
four  times  in  the  year  by  the  resident  magistrates,  who  arc  aided  in  their  deliben^ 
tions  by  an  assistant  barrister.  The  qualifications  for  this  latter  officer  are,  that  he 
must  be  a  practising  barrister,  and  of  six  years'  standing.  He  is  ineligible  to  sit  in 
parliament,  and  by  a  recent  arrangement  is  prohibited  from  practising  in  the 
county  in  which  he  acts  in  a  judicial  capacity.  By  another  late  arrabgement, 
magistrates  are  required  to  hold  courts  of  petty  sessions  for  the  investigation  of 
minor  criminal  offences,  which  they  had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  deciding 
in  private.     The  effects  of  both  these  changes  have  been  satisfactory. 

Every  chartered  city,  town,  and  borough  enjoys  the  right  of  holding  courts  under 
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its  own  magistrates  for  the  trial  of  criminal  offences,  and  of  civil  actions.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  varies  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
charter.  In  some  places  it  is  very  extensive,  embracing  cases  of  felony  and  of  civil 
action  to  a  large  amount ;  but,  according  to  the  practice  now  universally  acquiesced 
in,  processes  of  a  graver  nature  are  referred  to  the  King's  judges  during  circuit. 

Every  manor,  of  which  the  niimber  is  very  considerable,  is  endtled  to  hold  courts 
of  record,  as  in  cities  and  towns,  but  generally  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  pre- 
aiding  officer  is  the  seneschal,  appointed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  manor  of 
Sl  Sepulchre's,  of  which  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  for  the  time  being  is  lord,  claims 
the  right  under  its  charter  of  inflicting  capital  punishment ;  but  this  right  has  never 
been  exercised,  at  least  in  modem  times. 


CHAPTER  VIII.  —  Religious  Establishments  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland. 

Sect.  I.     Constitution  and  Government  of  the  Church  of  England, 

The  established  Church  of  England  is  Protestant  Episcopal.  Its  fundamental 
doctrines  and  tenets  are  embodied  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  agreed  upon  in 
convocation  in  1562,  and  revised  and  finally  settled  in  1571.  These  articles 
are  said  to  have  been  chiefly  compiled  from  others  drawn  up  shortly  after 
the  Reformation  in  1552,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  which  had  been 
repealed  under  Mary.  But  though  this  be  the  state  religion,  all  others  are 
tolerated  under  certain  restrictions  ;  and  civil  disabilities  can  hardly  now  be 
said  to  attach  to  any  class  of  his  M^est/s  Christian  subjects.  The  oaths, 
however,  that  must  be  taken  before  persons  are  qualified  to  hold  the  higher 
dvil  and  military  ofQces,  exclude  from  them  Jews  and  infidels.  The  oaths  in 
question  are  those  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  imposed  by  the  I  Geo.  2.  c.l3., 
and  of  abjuration,  imposed  by  the  6  Geo.  3.  c.  53.  In  the  case  of  Quakers  and 
Moravians,  declarations  to  the  same  effect  are  substituted.  It  was  formerly 
necessary  for  all  persons  elected  to  any  office  to  take,  within  a  specified  time, 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  England  ; 
but  this  obligation  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  9  Geo.  4.  c.  17.,  and  a 
declaration  substituted  in  its  stead. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act,  10  Geo.  4.  c.  7.,  abolished  the  declara- 
tion against  transubstantiation,  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  as  practised  by  the  Church  of  Rome ;  enacting  that  Roman  Catholics, 
on  taking  an  oath,  the  form  of  which  is  presciibed  in  the  act,  in  lieu  of  the 
oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration,  may  sit  in  Parliament,  and  be 
admitted  to  all  offices,  civil  as  well  as  military,  excepting  those  of  Regent  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  Lord  Conunissioner 
of  the  Great  Seal,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  his  Majesty's  High  Com- 
missioner to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Roman 
Catholics  are  not,  however,  allowed  to  hold  any  church  office,  nor,  if  mem- 
bers of  a  corporation,  to  vote  in  church  appointments.  They  are  prohibited 
also  firom  advising  the  Crown  in  the  disposal  of  church  preferment ;  and  the 
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livings  in  their  possession  are  disposed  of  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Universities.  Neither  is  any  Catholic  to  use  the  style  or  title  of 
archbishop  of  any  province,  bishop  of  any  bishopric,  or  dean  of  any  deanery,  in 
England  or  Ireland,  under  a  penalty  of  100/.  The  only  class  of  Christians 
at  present  proscribed  on  account  of  religious  opinions  are  the  Jesuits,  and 
members  of  religious  orders  bound  by  monastic  or  religious  vows.  The 
statute  10  Geo.  4.  c.  7.  enacts,  that  it  is  a  misdemeanour  for  such  persons, 
unless  they  be  natural  bom  subjects,  to  come  into  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
they  shall  be  banished  the  realm  for  life.  If  natural  born  subjects,  they  must 
give  notice  to  the  competent  authorities,  v^ho  are  authorised  to  allov^  them  to 
remain  six  months.  A  member  of  any  monastic  or  religious  order,  adminis- 
tering or  aiding  in  administering  religious  vows,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour: 
an  express  exception  is,  however,  made  in  favour  of  members  of  female  reli- 
gious societies.  The  act  1  W.  &  M.  sess.  1.  c.  18.,  usually  called  the  Toler- 
ation Act,  amended  by  the  52  Geo.  3.  c.  155.,  orders,  that  the  places  of 
worship  of  Protestant  Dissenters  must,  before  they  can  be  used  as  such, 
be  registered  in  the  bishop's  or  archdeacon*s  court  of  the  diocese  or  arch- 
deaconry, and  recorded  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  at  the  general  or  quarter 
sessions  held  for  the  county  or  district  in  which  they  are  situated.  The 
doors  of  such  places  of  worship  are  not  to  be  locked  or  bolted  during 
divine  service,  under  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  40i.,  and  not  more  than 
20/.  The  Toleration  Act  also  requires  certain  oaths  or  declarations  to  be 
taken  by  all  ministers  or  preachers  before  officiating  in  any  chapels,  under 
a  penalty  of  not  less  than  20^.  nor  more  than  10/.  It  is  further  en- 
acted, that  no  person  holding  any  judicial  or  civil  office,  nor  any  corporate 
officer,  shall  attend  such  meetings  in  the  habit  or  with  the  insignia  of  his 
office.  A  compliance  with  these  regulations  exempts  the  parties  from 
certain  penalties  imposed  by  some  old  acts  passed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
and  Charles,  which  made  it  necessary  that  every  one  should  attend  divine 
service  in  the  established  church,  and  prohibited  meetings  of  Dissenters 
altogether.  Dissenting  ministers  taking  the  oaths  are  also  exempted  from 
serving  in  certain  parish  offices,  and  from  being  ballotted  for  the  militia ;  and 
their  places  of  worship  are  protected  from  disturbance.  The  places  of 
worship  belonging  to  the  Jews  do  not  appear  to  be  recognised  by  the  laws. 

The  administration  of  the  state  religion  is  intrusted  to  the  clergy  ;  a  class 
set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and  who  constitute  what  is  meant  by  the  Church 
of  England. 

In  consequence  of  their  sacred  duties,  the  clergy  enjoy  many  immunities. 
They  cannot  be  compelled  to  serve  on  a  jury,  nor  to  appear  at  a  court  leet 
or  view  of  frank  pledge.  Neither  can  they  be  chosen  to  any  temporal  office, 
as  overseer  of  the  poor,  bailiff,  reeve,  constable,  or  the  like.  During  their 
attendance  on  divine  service,  they  are  also  privileged  from  arrest  in  civil 
suits.  But  as  they  have  their  privileges,  so  also  they  have  their  disabilities. 
Clergymen  are  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  the 
57  Geo.  3.  c.  99.  disables  them,  without  the  bishop's  license,  from  taking  a 
greater  quantity  of  land  than  eighty  acres  to  farm,  under  a  penalty  of  40/.  per 
anniun  for  every  acre  so  held.     Neither  can  they  engage  in  any  manner  of 
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trade,  or  sell  any  merchandise,  under  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  the  goods ; 
every  contract  made  in  the  course  of  such  dealing  being  declared  to  be 
void. 

The  clergy  may  be  considered  in  two  characters: —  1.  in  regard  to  their 
sacred  duties  as  ministers  of  religion ;  and,  2.  as  members  of  an  establish- 
ment of  human  institution,  deriving  its  rights  and  privileges  from  municipal 
law.  In  the  former  capacity,  they  are  divided  into  three  orders  and  de- 
grees, bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  in  imitation  of  the  ETrierroTrot,  Upitr^vrfpoi, 
and  AuxKovoi,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  latter  they  consist 
of  archbishops,  bishops,  archdeacons,  deans,  parsons,  and  curates. 

I.  The  consecration  of  bishops,  and  the  ordination  of  priests  and  deacons, 
are  religious  ceremonies.  The  first  will  be  mentioned  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  bishops,  as  members  of  the  church  establishment.  The  ordination 
of  priests  and  deacons  is  performed  by  a  bishop,  or  archbishop,  in  the  cathedral 
or  church  of  the  parish  wherein  he  resides.  The  forms  of  service  used  on  these 
occasions  are  given  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  established  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  13  and  14  Car.  2.  No  person  can  be  admitted  to 
deacon's  orders  until  he  be  twenty-three  years  of  age,  nor  to  priest's  until  he 
be  twenty-four.  By  a  faculty  or  dispensation,  however,  obtained  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  person  may  be  admitted  deacon  before  he  attains 
the  age  of  twenty-three  ;  but  the  rule  with  regard  to  the  age  necessary  for 
priest's  orders  is  inflexible.  It  is  enacted  by  the  44  Geo.  3.  c.  43.,  that 
"  none  shall  be  made  minister  unless  it  appear  to  the  bishop  that  he  is  of  honest 
life,  and  possesseth  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  nor 
unless  he  be  able  to  answer  and  render  to  the  ordinary  an  account  of  his 
fiiith  in  Latin,  according  to  the  said  Articles,  or  have  special  gift  or  ability  to 
be  a  preacher."  The  ordinary  way  in  which  his  qualifications  as  to  character 
and  doctrine  are  made  to  appear  to  the  bishop,  is  by  a  written  testimonial ; 
concerning  which,  it  is  directed  by  canon  34*,  with  respect  to  both  priest's 
and  deacon's  orders,  that  "  no  bishop  shall  admit  any  person  into  sacred 
orders,  except  he  shall  then  exhibit  letters  testimonial  of  his  good  life  and 
conversation,  under  the  seal  of  some  college  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  where 
before  he  remained,  or  of  three  or  four  grave  ministers,  together  with  the 
subscription  and  testimony  of  other  credible  persons,  who  have  known  his 
life  and  behaviour  for  the  space  of  three  years  next  before."  The  statute 
13  Eliz.  also  requires,  with  respect  to  priest's  orders  in  particular,  that  "  none 
shall  be  made  minister  unless  he  first  bring  to  the  bishop  of  that  diocese, 
from  men  known  to  the  bishop  to  be  of  sound  religion,  a  testimonial  both  of 
his  honest  life  and  of  his  professing  the  doctrine  expressed  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,"     It  is  quite  discretionary  with  the  bishop  who  he  admits ;   nor 

•  The  canons,  to  which  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer,  were  a  series  of 
ordinances  made  for  the  regulation  of  the  church  by  the  Archbishop  and  clergy  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  convened  in  convocation,  1603,  and  whicli  were  sub- 
sequently ratified  by  the  King.  They  were  also  received  and  passed,  about  two 
years  after,  by  the  province  of  York.  Not  having  the  force  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
they  are  binding  on  the  clergy  only. 
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is  he  obliged  to  give  any  reason  for  his  refusal.     Hence  the  qualifications 
required  sometimes  differ,  though  never   materially.     If  any  bishop,  how- 
ever,   or  suffragan,    admit  any   one   to  holy  orders   who    is   not  properly 
examined  and  qualified,  the  archbishop  of  his  province   having  notice  of  it, 
and  being  assisted  by  one  bishop,  "  may  suspend  the  bishop  or  suffragan  so 
offending  from  making  either  priests  or  deacons  for  two  years.**     By  another 
canon  (33.),  it  is  also  provided,  that  "  no  person  shall  be  admitted  into  holy 
orders  except  he  shall  exhibit  to  the  bishop,  of  whom  he  desires  imposition 
of  hands,  a  presentation  of  himself  to  some  ecclesiastical  preferment  then 
void  in  the  diocese,  or  shall  bring  to  the  said  bishop  a  true  and  undoubted 
certificate,  that  either  he  is  provided  of  some  church  within  the  said  diocese, 
where  he  may  attend  the  cure  of  souls,  or  of  some  minister*s  place  vacant, 
either  in  the  cathedral  church  of  that  diocese,  or  in  some  other  collegiate 
church  therein,  where  he  may  execute  his  ministry  ;  or  that  he  is  a  fellow, 
or  in  right  as  a  fellow,  or  to  be  a  conduct  or  chaplain  in  some  college  in 
Cambridge  or  Oxford  ;  or  except  he  be  a  Master  of  Arts  of  five  years'  standing, 
that  lives  at  his  own  charge,  in  either  of  the  Universities  ;  or  except  by  the 
bishop  himself,  that  doth  ordain  him  minister,  he  be  shortly  aflter  to  be 
admitted  either  to  some  benefice  or  curateship  then  void :  and  if  any  bishop 
shall  admit  any  person  into  the  ministry  that  hath  none  of  these  titles,  then 
he  shall  keep  and  maintain  him  with  all   things  necessary  till  he  do  prefer 
him  to  some  ecclesiastical  living  ;  and  if  the  said  bishop  shall  refuse  to  do  so, 
he  shall  be  suspended  by  the  archbishop,  being  assisted  by  another  bishop, 
from  giving  orders  for  the  space  of  a  year.**     The  method  of  examination  is 
laid  down  by  the  canons  ;  viz.,  that  when  the  bishop  intends  to  hold  an 
ordination,  all  who  are  desirous  to  be  admitted  into  the  ministry  are  to 
appear  on  the  fourth  day  before  the  ordination ;  and  there  the  bishop  is  to 
appoint  some  of  the  priests  attending  him,  and  others  skilled  in  the  divine  law, 
and  exercised  in  the  ecclesiastical  sanctions,  who  shall  diligently  examine  the 
life,  age,  and  title  of  the  persons  to  be  ordained ;  at  what  place  they  had  their 
education,  whether  they  be  well  learned,  and  whether  they  be  instructed  in 
the  law  of  God.     By  the  24th  canon,  no  bishop  shall  admit  any  person  into 
holy  orders  who  is  not  of  his  own  diocese,  except  he  be  either  of  one  of  the 
Universities  of  this  realm,  or  except  he  bring  letters  dimissory  from  the  bishop 
of  whose  diocese  he  is.     The  persons  to  whom  such  letters  may  be  granted 
are  those  who  were  born  in  the  diocese,  or  arc  promoted,  or  are  resident  in  it. 
In  practice,  however,  they  seem  generally  to  be  granted  by  the  bishop  in  whose 
diocese  the  candidate  is  promoted,  or  where  his  title  lies.  The  fitness  of  the  per- 
son to  be  ordained  as  to  life,  learning,  title,  and  the  like,  is  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  bishop  granting  the  letters  dimissory.    The  1st  of  Eliz.  c.  I.,  and  1  W.  and 
M.  c.  8.,  require  every  person  taking  orders  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy  before  the  ordinary  or  commissary;  and,  by  13  Eliz.  c.  12., 
none  shall  be  admitted  to  the  order  of  deacon  or  minister,  unless  he  first  sub- 
scribe the  Thirty-nine  Articles.    The  36th  canon  further  requires,  that  every 
person,  on  being  ordained,  shall  subscribe  a  declaration  therein  contained, 
acknowledging  the  King*s  supremacy;  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
of  ordering  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  contains  nothing  contrary  to 
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the  word  of  God ;  that  it  may  be  lawfully  used ;  that  he  will  use  the  form 
prescribed  in  it  in  public  prayer,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  sacra*> 
ment,  and  none  other;  and  that  he  allows  the  articles  of  religion  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God.  The  24  Geo.  3.  c.  35.  empowers  the 
Bishop  of  London,  or  any  other  bishop  appointed  by  him,  to  admit  to  the 
order  of  deacon  or  priest  persons  subjects  of  or  citizens  of  other  countries 
out  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  without  requiring  them  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  But  they  are  not  to  exercise  their  office  within  his  Majesty's 
dominions  and  this  exemption  from  taking  the  above  oath  is  to  be  mentioned 
in  their  testimonial.  The  31  Eliz.  c.  6.  enacts,  that  any  person  taking  any 
reward  or  other  profit,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  or  to  procure  the  orddning 
or  making  of  any  minister,  or  giving  of  any  orders,  or  license  to  preach,  shall 
forfeit  40/.,  and  the  person  corruptly  ordained  10/. ;  and  if,  at  any  time  within 
seven  years,  such  person  accept  any  benefice  or  promotion  ecclesiastical,  the 
same  shall  be  void  immediately  on  his  induction,  investiture,  or  installation  ; 
and  the  patron  shall  present,  or  collate,  or  dispose  of  the  same,  as  if  he  were 
dead. 

The  offices  of  priest  and  deacon  differed  much  more  in  former  times  than 
at  present.  Anciently,  the  deacons  seem  to  have  performed  the  duties 
which  at  present  devolve  on  the  parish  clerk,  making  the  responses,  and 
repeating  the  Confession,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  after  the  priest. 
In  general,  however,  they  now  perform  the  same  offices  in  the  Liturgy  as 
a  priest,  with  the  exception  of  pronouncing  the  absolution,  and  adminis- 
tering the  Lord's  Supper;  which  latter  is  to  be  done  only  by  a  priest. 
(13  and  14  Car.  2.  c.  4.)  The  reason  of  deacons  not  being  allowed  to  pronounce 
the  absolution,  seems  to  depend  rather  on  the  form  of  ordination  than  the 
Rubric.  The  latter,  indeed,  directs  that  it  shall  be  done  by  the  priest  alone ; 
but  the  word  priest  is  firequently  used  there  as  merely  signifying  the  officiat- 
ing minister.  In  the  ordination,  the  authority  given  to  the  deacon  is,  "  to 
read  the  Gospel  and  to  preach ;"  while  to  the  priest  it  is  said, — *'  Receive 
thou  the  Holy  Ghost :  whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive,  they  are  forgiven ;  and 
whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained.**  Neither  priests  nor  deacons 
are  allowed  to  preach  without  Ucense  of  the  archbishop,  or  of  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  where  they  are  placed,  or  one  of  the  two  Universities. 

The  form  of  service  used  by  the  Church  of  England  is  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  first  established  by  the  2d  and  3d  of  Edw.  6.,  and 
ultimately  by  the  Act  of  Charles  IL  already  mentioned. 

The  divine  service  is  not  allowed  to  be  performed,  nor  the  sacrament 
administered,  any  where  but  in  some  church  or  chapel  duly  consecrated, 
though  it  is  said  the  bishop  may  grant  a  license  for  that  purpose  until  consecra- 
tion. He,  too,  performs  the  ceremony  of  consecration.  No  church  or  chapel, 
however,  is  allowed  to  be  consecrated  unless  it  be  first  sufficiently  endowed. 

II.  'ITie  Eccletiastical  Divisions  of  England  and  Wales  are  provinces  or 
archbishoprics,  dioceses  or  bishoprics,  archdeaconries,  deaneries,  and  parishes ; 
each  of  which  divisions  has  its  functionaries,  who  preside  over  the  function- 
aries of  the  inferior  divisions  ;  the  King,  as  head  of  the  church,  presiding 
over  all.     The  archbishops,  of  whom  there  are  two,  —  the  Archbishop  of 
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Canterbury  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  —  have  under  them,  the  former 
twenty-one,  the  latter  four,  bishops.  The  bishoprics  within  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  of  ancient  foundation,  are  those  of  Rochester,  London,  Win- 
chester, Norwich,  Lincoln,  Ely,  Chichester,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Bath  and 
Wells,  Worcester,  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  Hereford,  Llandaff,  St.  David's, 
Bangor,  and  St.  Asaph ;  and,  of  new  foundation,  that  is,  of  those  erected  by 
Henry  VUL  out  of  the  ruins  of  dissolved  monasteries,  Gloucester,  Bristol, 
Peterborough,  and  Oxford.  The  bishoprics  within  the  province  of  York  arc, 
Chester,  erected  by  Henry  VHL,  Durham,  Carlisle,  and  Sodor  and  Man. 
Each  archbishop  has  also  a  diocese  of  his  own,  in  which  he  has  the  same 
jurisdiction  as  an  ordinary  bishop.  Each  diocese  is  again  divided  into  arch- 
deaconries, of  which  there  are  said  to  be  at  present  sixty  ;  each  archdea- 
conry, into  deaneries ;  and  each  deanery  into  parishes.  No  particular  kind  of 
revenue  is  due  to  bishops  of  common  right,  as  it  is  to  parsons.  The  possessions 
attached  to  the  different  sees  differ  in  no  way  from  lay  possessions ;  and 
consist  indifferently  of  lands  or  other  property.  With  respect  to  these,  the 
bishops  are  corporations  sole.  It  is  in  right  of  their  temporal  possessions 
that  they  sit  in  parliament. 

For  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  afl^s,  the  provinces  have  each  a 
council,  or  convocation,  as  it  is  termed,  consisting  of  the  bishops,  archdea- 
cons, and  deans,  in  person,  and  of  a  certain  number  of  proctors,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  inferior  clergy ;  each  chapter,  in  both  provinces,  sending  one; 
and  the  parochial  clergy  of  each  diocese  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and 
of  each  archdeaconry  in  the  province  of  York,  sending  two.  These  councils 
are  summoned  by  the  respective  archbishops,  in  pursuance  of  the  Kling's 
mandate.  When  assembled,  they  must  also  have  the  King's  license,  before 
they  can  deliberate ;  as  well  as  his  sanction  to  their  resolutions,  before  they 
are  binding,  which  they  only  are  on  the  clergy.  In  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury, the  convocation  forms  two  houses ;  the  archbishop  and  bishops  sitting 
together  in  the  upper  house,  and  the  inferior  clergy  in  the  lower.  Li  the 
province  of  York,  all  sit  together  in  one. 

Originally,  these  councils  had  the  exclusive  right  of  taxing  their  own  body; 
but  this  was  given  up  in  1664<;  since  which  they  have  almost  entirely  fallen 
into  disuse;  though  they  still  continue  to  be  summoned,  as  a  matter  of 
form,  at  the  commencement  of  every  parliament;  and  are  prorogued  from 
time  to  time,  and  dissolved  much  in  the  same  manner  as  parliament. 

Powers f  Priviieget,  Election,  <5*c.,  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops.  —  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  is  styled  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all  England  ;  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  England  only  :  the  more 
extensive  title  of  the  former  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Pope  having  vested 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  a  legatine  authority  over  both  provinces. 

An  archbishop  is  the  chief  of  the  clergy  in  his  province,  and  has  the 
inspection  of  its  bishops  and  inferior  clergy,  and  may  deprive  them  on  suffi- 
cient cause.  He.has  also  his  own  diocese,  in  which  he  exercises  episcopal,  as 
in  his  province  he  exercises  archiepiscopal,  jurisdiction.*    Appeals  are  made 

*  See  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  ant^,  pp.  325 — 331. 
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to  him  from  all  inferior  jurisdictions  within  his  province ;  and  from  the  con- 
sistory courts  of  each  diocese  to  his  archiepiscopal  court.  During  the 
vacancy  of  any  see  in  his  province,  he  is  guardian  of  its  spiritualities,  as  the 
king  is  of  the  temporalties;  and  exercises  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  therein. 
When  an  archiepiscopal  see  is  vacant,  the  dean  and  chapter  are  the  spiritual 
guardians,  and  have  been  so  since  the  office  of  Prior  of  Canterbury  was 
abolished  at  the  Reformation.  The  archbishop  is  entitled  to  present  by  lapse 
to  all  ecclesiastical  livings  in  the  disposal  of  his  diocesan  bishops,  if  not 
filled  within  six  months.  And  the  archbishop  has  a  customary  prerogative, 
when  he  consecrates  a  bishop,  to  name  a  clerk  or  chaplain  of  his  own,  to  be 
provided  for  by  such  suffragan ;  in  lieu  of  which  it  is  now  usual  for  the  bishop 
to  make  over  by  deed  to  his  archbishop,  his  executors,  and  assigns,  the  next 
presentation  of  such  dignity  or  benefice  in  the  bishop's  disposal  within  that 
see  as  the  archbishop  himself  shall  choose;  which  is  therefore  called  his 
option.  These  options,  however,  are  only  binding  on  the  bishop  who  grants 
them,  and  not  on  his  successors.  The  prerogative  itself  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  legatine  power,  previously  stated  to  have  been  conferred  by  the 
Pope  on  the  Metropolitan  of  Canterbury ;  the  claim  being  probably  set 
up  by  the  papal  see  in  imitation  of  the  prerogative  enjoyed  by  the  emperors 
of  appointing  to  the  first  prebend  that  became  vacant  after  their  accession,  in 
every  church  of  the  empire.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  the  privi- 
lege by  custom  of  crowning  the  kings,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  the 
queens  consort,  of  the  realm.  The  former  has  also,  by  stat.  25  Hen.  8.  c.  21., 
the  power  of  granting  dispensations  in  any  case,  not  contrary  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  law  of  God,  where  the  Pope  used  formerly  to  grant  them, 
which  is  the  origin  of  his  granting  special  licenses  to  marry  at  any  place 
or  time,  to  hold  two  livings,  and  so  forth ;  and  on  this  also  is  founded  his 
right  to  confer  degrees  in  prejudice  of  the  two  Universities.  The  bishops  have 
much  the  same  jurisdiction  within  their  respective  dioceses  that  the  archbishops 
have  in  their  provinces.  All  bishops  have  chancellors  to  assist  them  in 
holding  their  courts,  and  in  other  matters  of  ecclesiastical  law.  These,  as 
well  as  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers,  must,  if  lay  and  unmarried,  be  doctors 
of  civil  law.  They  have  also  a  certain  number  of  chaplains  —  the  arch- 
bishops eight,  and  the  bishops  six  each. 

**  An  archbishop  or  bishop  is  elected  by  the  chapter  of  his  cathedral 
church,  by  virtue  of  a  license  from  the  Crown,  termed  a  conge  <Velire,  Elec- 
tion used  to  be,  in  very  early  times,  the  usual  mode  of  elevation  to  the  epis- 
copal chair  throughout  Christendom,  and  was  made  promiscuously  by  the 
laity  as  well  as  clergy.  The  confusion  which  in  consequence  ensued,  and 
a  wish,  no  doubt,  to  aggrandise  their  power,  early  led  the  sovereigns  to  take 
the  appointment  in  some  measure  into  their  own  hands,  by  reserving  to 
themselves  a  right  of  confirming  the  election,  and  of  granting  investiture  of 
the  temporalties,  which  now  began  almost  universally  to  be  annexed  to  the 
spiritual  dignities.  Without  this  confirmation  and  investiture,  the  elected 
bishop  could  neither  be  consecrated,  nor  receive  any  secular  profits.  This 
right  was  acknowledged  in  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  in  773,  by  Pope 
Hadrian  I.  and  the  Council  of  Lateran ;   and  is  said  to  have  been  exercised 
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by  the  kings  of  England  as  early  as  the  Saxon  times.  In  the  course  of  time, 
however,  the  custom  of  making  elections  by  the  church  having  been  fully 
established,  the  popes  began  to  object  to  the  method  of  granting  these  in 
vestitures,  per  annulum  et  baculum,  that  is,  by  the  prince's  delivering  a  ring 
and  pastoral  staff,  or  crosier ;  contending  that  this  was  an  encroachment  on 
the  church's  authority,  and  an  attempt,  by  a  delivery  of  these  symbols,  to 
confer  a  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Pope  Gregory  VII.  published  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  all  princes 
who  should  dare  to  confer  investitures,  and  all  prelates  who  should  venture 
to  receive  them.  Long  and  eager  were  the  contests  occasioned  by  this 
famous  claim.  At  length,  when  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  agreed  to  remove 
all  suspicion  of  encroachment  on  the  spiritual  character,  by  conferring  inves- 
titures for  the  future  per  tceptrum,  and  not  per  annulum  et  Ifoculum,  and  when 
the  Kings  of  France  and  England  consented  to  alter  the  forms  in  their  king- 
doms, and  receive  only  homage  from  the  bishops  for  their  temporalties, 
instead  of  investing  them  by  the  ring  and  crosier,  the  court  of  Rome  found 
it  prudent  to  suspend  for  a  while  its  other  pretensions. 

"  This  concession  was  obtained  in  England  from  Henry  I.,  by  Archbishop 
Anselm  ;  but,  about  a  century  afterwards,  John,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
support  of  the  pope  against  his  discontented  barons,  consented  to  give  up  by 
charter,  to  all  the  monasteries  and  cathedrals  in  the  kingdom,  the  free  right 
of  electing  their  prelates,  whether  abbots  or  bishops :  reserving  only  to  the 
Crown  the  custody  of  the  temporaldes  during  the  vacancy;  the  form  of 
granting  a  license  to  elect  (the  origin  of  the  present  conge  tTeHre),  on 
refusal  whereof  the  electors  might  proceed  without  it;  and  the  right  of 
approbation  aflerwards  was  not  to  be  denied  without  a  reasonable  and 
lawful  cause,  as  is  expressly  stated  in  Magna  Charta.  But  at  the  Reform* 
ation,  the  stat.  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.  restored  the  ancient  right  of  nominatioa 
to  the  Crown  :  it  being  enacted,  that,  at  every  avoidance  of  a  bishopric,  the 
King  may  send  to  the  dean  and  chapter  his  usual  license  to  proceed  to  elec- 
tion, which  is  always  to  be  accompanied  with  a  letter  missive  from  the  King, 
containing  the  name  of  the  person  he  would  have  them  to  elect ;  and  if  the 
dean  and  chapter  delay  the  election  above  twelve  days,  the  nomination  is  to 
devolve  on  the  King,  who  may  by  letters  patent  appoint  such  person  as  he 
pleases.  This  election  or  nomination,  if  it  be  of  a  bishop,  must  be  signified 
by  the  King*s  letters  patent  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province  ;  if  it  be  of  an 
archbishop,  to  the  other  archbishop  and  two  bishops,  or  to  four  bishops ;  re- 
quiring them  to  confirm,  invest,  and  consecrate  the  person  so  elected,  which 
they  are  bound  to  do  immediately,  without  any  application  to  the  see  of 
Rome.'*  *  Certain  forms  are  gone  through  at  this  election,  but  these  are 
not  of  any  general  interest.  Afler  election  and  confirmation,  the  new  bishop 
is  invested  with  full  power  to  exercise  his  spiritual  jurisdiction  :  he  is  not, 
however,  except  in  the  case  of  translation  from  some  other  see,  fiiUy  bishop 
until  he  has  been  consecrated ;  a  ceremony  of  which  the  form,  with  that  ob- 

•  Blackttone*t  Commentaries,  Book  I.  cap.  II. 
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■erred  at  the  ordination  of  priests  and  deacons,  may  be  seen  in  the  Book  of 
ConunoD  Prayer.  The  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  musl,  on  the  com- 
pledoD  of  the  ceremony,  be  administered,  together  with  an  oath,  in  the  case 
of  a  bishop,  of  obedience  to  the  archbishop.  Every  newly  elected  arch- 
biriiop  or  bishop  must  do  homage  to  the  King  before  he  h  put  in  posses- 
non  of  the  temporalties  of  his  see,  or  can  sit  in  parhament. 

Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  become  void  by  death,  by  deprifation  for 
any  gross  and  notorious  crime,  and  by  resignation. 

Magnilude  and  Eiaolumeni  of  Bithoprici.  —  The  discrepancy  that  prevailed 
in  ancient  times  in  the  size  of  bishoprics,  though  somewhat  diminished  by 
die  erection  of  new  ones  at  the  Reformation,  has  always  continued ;  and  the 
bconveniences  thence  resulting  have  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  wonder- 
ful increase  that  has  taken  place  nince  1760,  in  the  population  of  certain  dis- 
tricts compared  with  others.  The  following  table  gives  a  view  of  the  popu- 
lation, parishes,  &c.,  contained  in  each  bishopric,  as  they  existed  on  the  Ist 
of  May,  1831:  — 


EL-. 


The  revenues,  too,  as  well  as  the  territorial  extent  and  papulation  of  the 
Afferent  sees,  differ  very  widely  ;  so  much  so,  that  while  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  has  a  nett  revenue  of  from  16,000'.  to  80,000/.  a  year,  the  revenue 
of  the  Bee  of  Llandalf  does  not  exceed  from  900/.  to  1 ,300/.  a  year !  and  there 
■re  other  inBtances  in  which  the  discrepancy  is  not  much  leaa  striking.  This 
difference  is  partly  owing  to  circumstances  connected  with  the  original 
establiahroent  of  the  various  sees,  and  partly  to  the  property  attach^  to 
■oine  having  from  various  causes  become  in  the  course  of  time  much  more 
valuable  than  that  attached  to  others. 

But.  however  the  inequalities  referred  to  may  have  originated,  it  has  long 
been  felt  that  a  new  arrangement  of  the  bishoprics,  both  as  respects  their 
territorial  magnitude  and  their  revenues,  would  be  highly  desirable.  At 
present,  too,  there  is  every  probability  that  such  an  arrangement  will  be 
effected.     Commissioners  appointed  in   1834,  during  the   administration  of 

•  This  Uble  is  eitractod  R-om  the  Preliminary  Remarki  (p.  1 9. )  pre6ied  to  the 
cenmsof  1831.  It  does  nut  quite  agree  with  the  Uktes  in  ihe  Report  of  the 
Commiasionen  of  Ecclcsiailical  Inquiry,  but  the  dttcrepojicies  are  iminalcrisl. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel,  recommended  that  two  new  bishoprics  —those  of  Manches- 
ter and  Ripon  —  should  be  formed  in  the  principal  manufacturing  districts, 
chiefly  out  of  deductions  made  from  the  territories  included  in  the  dio- 
ceses of  York  and  Chester.  They  further  recommended  that  the  bishoprics 
of  Bristol  and  of  Sodor  and  Man  should  be  suppressed ;  and  that  various 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  distribution  of  the  territories  of  the  other 
bishoprics.  These  recommendations  have  since  been  confirmed  in  all  their 
essential  particulars  by  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by 
Lord  Melbourne's  government;  so  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  their  being 
carried  into  effect. 

The  nett  revenue  of  the  different  sees,  as  returned  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Ecclesiastical  Inquiry,  at  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831, 
amounted  to  160,292/.  a  year,  distributed  as  follows  :  — 


Archbishopric  of  Canterbury 

j^l9,182 

Bishopric 

of  Hereford 

-     2,516 

York      - 

-     12,629 

Llandaff* 

924 

Bishopric  of  St  Asaph     - 

-     6,301 

Lichfield  and   - 

1   3,923 

Bangor 

-     4,464 

Coventry     - 

Bath  and  Wells 

-     5,946 

Lincoln 

-     4,542 

Bristol 

.     2,351 

London 

-  13,929 

Carlisle       - 

-     2,213 

Norwich 

-     5,395 

Chester 

-     3,261 

Oxford 

-     2,648 

Chichester 

.     4,229 

Peterborough 

.     3,103 

St  David*8      - 

-     1,897 

Rochester     - 

-     1,459 

Durham 

-  19,066 

Salisbury 

-     3,939 

Ely     - 

-  11,105 

Winchester    - 

-  11,151 

Exeter    - 

-     2,713 

Worcester     - 

-     6,569 

Gloucester    - 

.     2,282 

Sodor  and  Man 

-     2,555 

But  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  revenue  of  some  of  the  sees  arises 
fi*om  tithes,  the  value  of  which  has  fallen  since  1631,  the  entire  nett  revenue 
of  the  different  sees  may,  perhaps,  be  at  present  (1836)  estimated  at  150,000/. 
Supposing  this  were  equally  divided,  it  would  give  5,550/.  a  year  to  each  see. 
But  it  is  right  that  the  revenues  of  the  archbishops  should  exceed  those  of 
the  bishops ;  and  there  may  be  good  grounds  for  making  distinctions  in  the 
revenue  of  the  latter,  though  not  to  the  present  extent.  The  Commissioners, 
therefore,  suggest  that,  saving  the  rights  of  the  present  incumbents,  the 
future  revenue  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  should  be  reduced  to  about  8,000/. 
a  year ;  and  that  such  deductions  should  be  made  from  the  revenues  of  the 
sees  of  Ely,  Winchester,  Worcester,  and  London,  as  would  yield,  with  the 
surplus  derivable  from  the  see  of  Durham  and  the  suppressed  bishoprics,  a 
fund  of  about  28,000/.  a  year,  which  would  be  sufficient  for  the  endowment 
of  the  two  new  bishoprics,  and  for  augmenting  the  revenues  of  such  of  the 
old  bishoprics  as  are  inadequate  for  the  proper  support  of  the  episcopal 
dignity. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  bishops,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  deans  and  chapters  (see  post),  is  derived  from  land.  The  estates  belong- 
ing to  the  church  are  mostly  let  on  Uves,  on  the  system  of  fines.  This 
makes  the  revenue  of  the  different  sees  fluctuate  from  year  to  year  according 
as  a  less  or  greater  amount  of  fines  is  received ;  and  is  felt  to  be  a  consider- 
able difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  arrangements.    We  have  elsewhere 
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pointed  out  the  mischievous  influence  of  the  practice  of  letting  land  by  fine. 
(Vol.  I.  p.  459.)  Indeed  the  interests  of  the  church,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
public,  would  be  equally  promoted  by  giving  every  facility  to  the  conversion 
of  leases  for  lives  into  leases  for  moderate  terms  of  years  at  an  equal  rent. 

Deans  and  Chapters,  —  The  dean  and  chapter  are  usually  said  to  be  the 
council  of  the  bishop.  They  form  a  body  corporate,  consisting  of  the  dean, 
who  is  chief,  and  a  certain  number  of  canons  or  prebendaries,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  possessions  of  the  dean  and  chapter  being,  however,  for  the  most 
part  divided,  the  dean  having  a  certain  part  in  right  of  his  deanery,  and  each 
of  the  prebendaries  a  certain  part  in  right  of  their  prebends,  they  form,  in 
respect  of  their  particular  shares,  corporations  sole.  The  residue  is  held  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  in  their  capacity  of  a  corporation  aggregate.  In  this 
capacity  they  also  vote  in  the  chapter.  When  the  bishops  dispersed  the 
body  of  their  clergy  by  appointing  them  to  parochial  cures,  they  appear  to 
have  reserved  a  college  of  priests  or  secular  canons  for  their  counsel  and 
assistance,  and  for  the  constant  celebration  of  divine  offices  in  the  mother  or 
cathedral  church :  the  principal  of  these  obtained  the  name  of  decanusy  or 
dean,  probably,  as  Blackstone  supposes,  from  his  being  at  first  appointed  to 
superintend  ten  canons,  or  prebendaries.  By  degrees,  however,  their  de- 
pendence on  the  bishop  became  less  and  less,  until  the  latter  had  little 
more  power  over  them  than  the  right  of  visitation,  as  at  present,  and 
even  this  in  a  very  limited  degree.  The  corporate  character  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  is,  of  course,  derived  from  the  Crown.  Of  the  deans  and 
chapters ;  some  are  said  to  be  of  old,  some  of  new  foundation  ;  the  distinction 
between  them,  depending  on  the  same  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  the 
distinction  between  old  and  new  bishoprics.  (See  ante,  p.  393.)  Deans  of 
the  old  foundation  come  in  by  election  of  the  chapter  upon  the  King's 
conge  d*elire,  with  the  royal  assent,  and  confirmation  by  the  bishop,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  bishops  themselves ;  but,  generally,  deans  of  the  new 
foundation  come  in  by  the  King's  letters  patent,  upon  which  they  are  in- 
stituted, and  then  installed  upon  a  mandate,  pursuant  to  such  institution, 
and  directed  to  the  chapters.  The  chapter  consists  of  canons,  or  pre- 
bendaries, sometimes  appointed  by  the  King,  sometimes  by  the  bishop,  and 
sometimes  elected  by  each  other.  The  chapter,  in  a  collegiate  church,  is 
more  properly  called  a  college,  as  at  Westminster  and  Windsor,  where 
there  b  no  episcopal  see.  There  may  be  a  chapter  without  any  dean ;  as 
the  chapter  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Southwell  ;  and  grants  by  or  to 
them  are  as  effectual  as  other  grants  by  dean  and  chapter.  In  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  David's  and  Llandaff,  there  are  no  deans ;  the  bishop  in 
each  being  the  head  of  the  chapter. 

Every  dean  must  be  resident  in  his  cathedral  church  four  score  and  ten 
days,  conjuncOm  or  dwisim,  in  every  year,  at  the  least ;  and  must  continue 
there  in  preaching  the  word  of  God,  and  keeping  good  hospitality,  unless 
prevented  by  weighty  and  urgent  causes,  to  be  approved  by  the  bishop,  or  in 
any  other  lawful  sort  dispensed  with. 

The  estates  and  revenues  belonging  to  some  of  the  deans  and  chapters  are 
very  large.     Thus,  the  dean  of  Durham  has  a  nett  income,  exclusive  of  the 
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expense  ofserraiits,  nnd  of  the  establishment,  of  4,B00'.  &  year,  and  the  chap- 
ter of  3S,10CM::  the  dean  of  Oxford  has  3,1 13/.,  and  the  chapter  U,736/. ;  the 
dean  of  Weatminater  has  2,979/.,  and  the  chapter  11,5661. ;  and  the  ifr 
venues  enjojcd  b;  the  deans  and  ch^ters  of  Windsor,  Canterbury,  Winchet- 
ter,  Worcester,  and  others,  are  also  very  targe. 

Table  sbowing  the  Amount  of  the  Revenue  of  the  Cathedral  and  Collegiate 
ChuTchet  of  England  and  Wales  at  an  average  of  tlie  SertH  Yean  ending  with 
1834,  and  its  Appropriation.  —  (2d  Btporl  of  Church  CommUiiaiieri,  p.  £5.) 
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It  is  apparent  that  very  coDsidereble  reductions  might  be  made  in  eerertl 
of  these  estabhshments  without  in  any  degree  impairing  their  real  efficiency. 
Tiaa,  also,  is  the  opinion  of  the  Church  Commissioners,  who  state,  that 
"  the  most  important  objects  of  these  establishments  may  be  secured  and 
continued  consistently  with  a  reduction  of  the  present  ratbedrsl  prefer- 
ments."— And,  conformably  to  this  statement,  they  recommend  that  various 
reductions  should  be  made;  and  that  the  surplus  revenue  thence  arising 
should  be  appropriated,  partly  to  increase  the  smaUer  class  of  livings,  and 
partly  to  endow  churches  and  chapels  in  places  where  they  are  wanted. 

ArchdeacoM.  —  Hie  office  of  archdeacon  is  said  to  have  originated  about 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  when  the  bishops  adopted  the  practice  of  choos- 
ing for  their  peculiar  service  some  one  of  the  deacons,  who  at  that  time  merely 
assisted  as  servants  in  the  peribrmance  of  the  divine  rites.  The  one  thus 
chosen  was  termed  archdeacon ;  and  being  always  about  the  bishop,  and 
delegated  to  vi«t  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  diocese,  and  to  examine  and 
,  report  upon  certain  cases,  he  succeeded  at  length  in  establishing  an  in- 
dependent  jufisdictioD.  So  early,  uideed,  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  the  archdMCon  ^ipean  to  have  pouesaed  the  chief  care  and  iiii|>eo< 
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don  of  the  diocese.  The  division,  however,  of  dioceses  into  archdeaconries, 
which  took  place  in  England  shortly  after  the  Conquest,  and  the  grants  of 
particular  powers,  which  the  bishops  were  enabled  to  make  under  the  charter 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  necessarily  terminated  their  general  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  diocese  :  to  supply  which  the  offices  of  vicar-general,  official, 
and  chancellor  to  the  bishop  were  created. 

Archdeacons  are  a  very  important  class  of  church  officers :  their  business 
is  to  examine  candidates  for  holy  orders,  to  make  parochial  circuits,  and  to 
see  that  the  clergy  within  their  jurisdiction  do  their  duty.  They  have  courts 
where  they  may  inflict  censures,  suspend  or  excommunicate  persons,  prove 
wills,  grant  administrations,  and  hear  ecclesiastical  causes,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  bishop.  (See  ante,  p.  327.) 

Archdeaconries  are  commonly  given  by  bishops,  who  prefer  to  them  by 
collation :  but  if  an  archdeaconry  be  in  the  gift  of  a  layman,  he  presents 
to  the  bishop,  who  institutes  in  like  manner  as  to  an  ordinary  benefice. 
Archdeacons  are  ordered  by  the  13  &  14  Car.  2.  c.  4.  to  read  the  Common 
Prayer,  and  declare  their  assent  thereto,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  persons 
admitted  to  ecclesiastical  benefices ;  and  tliey  must  also  subscribe  the  same 
before  the  ordinary:  but  the  ISEliz.  c.  12.  does  not  oblige  them  to  subscribe 
and  read  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  for  though  an  archdeaconry  be  a  benefice 
with  cure,  it  does  not  come  within  the  statute,  which  is  held  to  apply  only  to 
such  benefices  with  cure  as  have  particular  churches  belonging  to  them. 

The  emoluments  of  the  archdeacons  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  inadequate, 
amounting,  at  an  average,  exclusive  of  their  other  preferments,  to  only  87/. 
a  year.  The  Commissioners  recommend  that  their  incomes  should  be 
increased,  and  that  greater  efficiency  should  be  given  to  the  office.  .  Their 
remuneration,  such  as  it  is,  arises  principally  from  small  payments,  made 
to  them  in  their  visitations,  under  the  name  of  procurations,  the  amount 
of  which  has  continued  the  same  for  several  centuries.  The  total  of  their 
emoluments  is,  in  most  cases,  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses 
of  their  ordinary  visitations,  still  less  of  their  parochial  circuits,  the  regular 
performance,  of  which  is  the  most  essential  of  their  duties.  The  Commis- 
sioners state  that  a  stall  in  each  cathedral  should,  where  practicable,  be  applied 
to  the  purpose  of  making  a  better  provision  for  this  important  office. 

Deans  and  Deaneries,  —  There  are  several  sorts  of  deans  and  deaneries. 
Ist,  Those  belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  division  of  deaneries  already  men- 
tioned, called  rural  deans,  who  originally  ordered  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
within  their  deaneries  and  precincts,  under  the  direction  of  the  bishops  or  the 
archdeacons.  These,  however,  had  been  disused  in  most  dioceses ;  but  it  has 
of  late  been  considered  desirable  to  revive  them.  2dly,  The  deans  of  cathe- 
drals, already  described,  who  have  a  chapter  consisting  of  prebendaries,  or 
canons,  subordinate  to  the  bishop,  as  a  council  assistant  to  him.  The  third 
species  of  deans  are  those  of  peculiars ;  that  is,  of  particular  parishes  and 
churches,  or  rural  districts  that  have  jurisdiction  within  themselves,  and 
are  not  under  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese.  There  are  several  sorts  of  ^ 
peculiars,  as  royal  peculiars,  archiepiscopal,  and  episcopal,  peculiars,  and 
those  of  deans  and  chapters,  and  the  like.    Deans  of  peculiars  have  some- 
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times  jurisdiction  and  cure  of  souls,  as  the  Dean  of  Battel,  in  Sussex,  and 
sometimes  jurisdiction  only,  as  the  Dean  of  the  Arches,  London. 

Parsons,  Vicars,  ^c.  —  Parsons,  Persoms  ecclesits,  the  most  numerous  and 
important  order  of  men  in  the  establishment,  are  the  incumbents  of  parish 
churches,  duly  presented,  instituted,  and  inducted,  and  intrusted  with  the 
cure  of  the  souls  of  their  parishioners.  They  are  either  rectors  or  vicars ; 
the  difference  between  them  being,  that  the  one  is  of  common  right,  entitled 
to  all  the  tithes  or  tenths  of  the  produce  within  his  parish,  while  the  other  is 
entitled  only  to  a  certain  portion.  Both,  however,  discharge  the  same  paro- 
chial duties,  performing  divine  service  in  the  church  on  Sundays,  and  other 
festivals,  and  officiating  in  christenings,  marriages,  and  burials.  It  is  their 
duty,  also,  to  visit  the  sick  in  their  parishes,  and,  if  necessary,  to  read 
prayers  and  administer  the  sacrament  to  them.  In  some  parishes  there  are 
neither  rectors  nor  vicars ;  in  others  again,  from  their  having  other  eccle- 
siastical preferment  or  avocations,  they  are  unable  to  reside.  In  these,  their 
duties  are  performed  by  curates. 

As  to  the  origin  of  parishes,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  170. 

Tithes,  —  The  custom  of  paying  tithes  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  was, 
no  doubt,  derived  from  the  Levitical  law,  and  was  probably  introduced  into 
England  as  early  as  Christianity  itself.     But  it  did  not  exist,  as  a  civil  right, 
until  the  latter  end  of  the  eighth  century,  when  Ofl&,  king  of  Mercia,  made 
a  law  giving  to  the  church  all  the  tithes  of  his  kingdom.     This  law  was 
extended,  about  sixty  years  after,  by  Ethelwulph,  over  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land.   For  centuries  afterwards,  however,  it  was  customary  for  the  land- 
owners to  pay  their  tithes  to  whatever  clergyman  they  pleased ;  and  so  it 
continued  until  after  the  Conquest,  when  the  appropriation  of  the  tithes  of 
each  particular  parish  for  the  support  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  church 
is  generally  said  to  have  taken  place ;  the  lords  of  manors  founding  churches, 
and  endowing  them  with   the   tithes   of  the   lands  within   their  manors. 
Hence  it  is,  according  to  some,  that  parishes  and  manors  are  at  this  day 
usually  found  co-extensive.     Perhaps,  however,  it  is  a  more  probable  con- 
jecture, that  the  Normans  found  parishes  already  existing,  and,  in  granting 
manors,  adopted  them  as   convenient  well    known  divisions.     This  also 
seems  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  though  manors  sometimes 
extend  over  several  parishes,  they  never  run  into  each  other.     In  some 
parishes,  the  tithes  of  a  particular  district  are  payable  to  the  rector  of  another 
parish,  which  is  explained  by  the  circumstance  just  mentioned,  viz.,  that 
in  manors  extending  over  several  parishes,  it  was  at  the  option  of  the  lord  to 
apportion  the  payment  of  the  tithes  in  what  manner  he  pleased.     This 
settlement,  however,  did   not    proceed  without    interruption.      In  many 
parishes,  the  religious  societies  who  had  established  themselves  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  procured  the  tithes  to  be  appropriated  to  their  own 
houses;  undertaking  themselves  to  provide  for  the  performance  of  all  the 
ecclesiastical  duties,  which  they  usually  did  by  means  of  some  of  their  own 
members.      The  extent  to  which  this  was  carried  gave  rise  to  several 
decrees,  by  Otho  and  other  popes,  forbidding  appropriations  to   be  made 
in  future  without    settiiig  apart  some  portion  of  the  tithes  for  the  main- 
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tenance  of  a  curate  to  perform  the  necessary  parochial  duties.  The  in- 
genuity of  the  monks,  however,  successfully  evaded  these  decrees.  They 
pretended  that  they  held  these  appropriations,  not  for  their  own  worldly 
advantage,  but  as  trustees  only  for  godly  and  pious  purposes  —  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  pilgrimage,  for  the  purposes  of  hospitality,  or  for  the  relief  o£ 
the  poor  ;  and,  under  these  pretexts,  they  continued  to  be  appropriated  to 
them  as  before.  At  length  Parliament  found  it  necessary  to  interfere  ;  and, 
by  Stat.  15  Rich.  2.  c.  6.,  it  was  enacted,  that  on  every  appropriation  of  any 
parish  church,  a  vicar  should  be  well  and  sufficiently  endowed;  and,  by 
Stat.  4  Hen.  4.  c.  12.,  that  "  from  thenceforth,  in  every  church  appropriated, 
there  should  be  a  secular  person  ordained  vicar-perpetual,  canonically  insti- 
tuted and  inducted,  and  properly  endowed,  by  the  discretion  of  the  ordi- 
nary, to  do  divine  service,  and  to  inform  the  people,  and  to  keep  hospitality 
there ;  and  no  religious  were  in  any  wise  to  be  made  vicar  in  any  church 
appropriated."*  The  usual  method  of  apportioning  the  tithes  under  these  acts 
was  by  giving  the  tithes  of  corn,  wood,  and  hay,  or  the  great  tithes,  as  they 
were  termed,  to  the  rector,  and  the  others,  or  the  small  tithes,  to  the  vicar : 
but  the  rule  varied  ;  and,  in  some  parishes,  a  portion  of  the  great  tithes  was 
also  given  to  the  vicar.  As  these  acts,  however,  applied  only  to  subsequent 
appropriations,  all  parishes  in  which  the  tithes  had  been  previously  appro- 
priated remained  as  before ;  and  in  some  instances  the  practice  seems,  un- 
der various  pretences,  to  have  continued  even  after  the  passing  of  these 
acts ;  whence  it  is  that  we  find  many  parishes  at  this  day  without  either 
rector  or  vicar,  these  being  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  perpetual 
curacies. 

Another  interruption  to  the  settlement  of  tithes  was  the  practice  adopted 
by  the  religious  bodies  of  procuring  from  the  Pope  exemptions  of  the 
lands  they  held  from  their  payment.  Four  of  the  orders,  namely,  the 
Cistercians,  Templars,  Hospitallers,  and  Premonstratenses,  had  a  general 
exemption ;  the  others  obtained  one  as  often  as  they  found  it  necessary. 
But  these  appropriations  and  exemptions,  being  given  only  to  the  religious 
houses,  must  necessarily,  but  for  the  interference  of  Parliament,  have  ceased 
when  the  latter  were  suppressed  at  the  Reformation.  To  prevent  this,  a 
clause  was  inserted  in  the  acts  transferring  their  possessions  to  Henry  VIII, 
to  the  effect  that  he  should  enjoy  them  as  amply  and  beneficially  as  they  had 
been  previously  enjoyed  by  the  abbots  and  priors.  The  possessions  thus 
acquired  by  the  Crown  being  afterwards  granted  out  to  subjects,  tithes,  as 
well  as  lands  exempted  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  got  into  the  hands  of 
laymen,  and  so  continue  down  to  the  present  time.  When  this  is  the  case 
there  is  both  a  rector  and  vicar  in  the  same  parish  ;  the  former  possessing  the 
great  or  rectorial,  the  latter  the  small  or  vicarial  tithes  :  the  rector,  however, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  spiritual  part  of  the  office,  which  is  entirely  per- 
formed by  the  vicar.  Until  the  late  act  passed  in  2  &  3  W.  4.,  which  limits 
the  time  for  prescription,  it  was  necessary  for  all  claiming  exemption  from 
payment  of  tithes,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  a  **  prescription  de  non  deci^ 
mando*^  to  show  that  the  lands  for  which  they  claimed  such  exemption  had 
belonged  to  one  of  the  privileged  orders.    Another  and  more  legitimate  me- 
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thodof  eseniptiiiglandi  from  the  payment  of  tithea.vBB  either  bj  commuting 
the  titheforgomefixedmoneypayinent,  called  a  modai  dedmandi,  oi  vulgsrly 
a  modui,  or  by  some  composition,  aa  giving  up  to  the  rector  or  incumbent  of 
the  parish  a  portion  of  land,  od  condition  that  the  remainder  should  be  ex-  - 
empted.  The  consent,  however,  of  the  patron  and  ordinary  were  necessary 
for  the  validity  of  these  arrangements. 

Table  cU«ung  the  Approprimtions  and  ImprojirialJone ;  sbowing  the  Number  poft- 
■sued  by  Mch  Clisa,  and  the  Number  ot  Cuei  in  each  DioceK  in  wbich  the 
Vicsmge  is  partly  or  wholly  endowed  wiih  [he  Great  Tithes. 


&' 


as 


The  following  table,  fbuDded  on  the  returns  under  the  Property-tax  Act,  in 
1610,  exhibits  the  then  annual  value  of  the  land,  in  the  difierent  counties  of 
England  and  Wales,  specifying  the  value  of  the  portions  that  were  tithe-free, 
titheaUe,  tithe.free  in  part,  and  free  on  payment  of  a  modus.  (See  tba 
Table  next  page.) 

Commutation  of  Tithe:  —  Tile  providing  for  the  clergy  by  means  of  tithe* 
hai,  in  modem  times,  been  greatly  objected  to.  Nothing,  indeed,  has  done 
so  much  to  weaken  the  influence  of  that  body  in  England,  and  to  dimioisli 
their  usefulness,  as  the  unseemly  contests  in  which  they  have  been  necessarily 
involved  with  their  parishioners  on  the  subject  of  tithes ;  and  it  has  too  often 
h^pened  that  ■  clerg]*man's  popuhvity  has  depended  more  on  his  indulgence 
in  this  particular,  or  on  his  readiness  or  ability  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  hia 
own  just  claims,  than  on  the  purity  of  his  life  and  the  soundness  of  his  doc- 
trines. Tithes  have,  also,  formed  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
agricultural  unprovement.  In  this  respect  they  have  had  a  much  greater 
practical  influenco  than  m^ht  teem,  to  a  superficial  observer,  to  belong  to  than. 
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Table  eihiluting  the  Value  of  Land  in  England  and  Walei,  Tithe  Free,  Hthe- 


)@!rs 


By  preventing  the  cultivators  from  reaping  the  entire  advantage  of  superior 
skill  and  industry,  they  have  discouraged  their  efforts,  and  contributed  to 
render  them  indolent  and  inditfbrent.  An  occupier  of  land,  if  he  be  a  dis- 
senter, is  especiatly  indisposed  to  benefit  the  church  by  setting  about  any 
improTement  in  which  it  must  participate  so  largely.  But,  independently 
altogether  of  this,  it  is  clear,  that  the  subjecting  of  land  to  so  heavy  a  tax  as  a 
tenth  of  ike  grott  produce,  without  any  deduction  for  any  part  of  the  expense 
incurred  in  raising  it,  must  be  a  very  great  discouragement  to  the  outlay  of 
capital  upon  it.  All  agricultural  authorities  admit  that  the  influence  of  tithe 
has  been  in  this  way  raosl  pernicious.  Dr.  Paley,  who  cannot  be  suspected 
of  favouring  any  opinion  adverse  to  the  real  interests  of  the  church,  has  not 
hesitated  to  say,  that  "  Of  all  tnilituHora,  advcrte  to  callivatioTi  and  imjirove- 
ment,  none  it  to  noxiout  at  Ihat  of  tithet.  A  claimant,"  he  continues,  "  here 
enters  into  the  produce,  who  contributed  no  assistance  whatever  to  the  pro- 
duction. When  years,  perhaps,  of  care  and  toil  have  matured  an  improve- 
ment I  when  the  husbandman  sees  new  crops  ripening  to  his  skill  and 
iitdustry;  the  momeDt  he  is  ready  to  put  his  siclde  to  the  grain,  he  finds 
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himself  compelled  to  divide  his  harvest  with  a  stranger.  Tithes  are  a  tax, 
not  only  upon  industry,  but  upon  that  industry  which  feeds  mankind ;  upon 
that  species  of  exertion  which  it  is  the  object  of  all  wise  laws  to  cherish  and 
promote."  —  (Moral  PhUotophy,  cap.  xi.) 

In  consequence  of  the  growing  prevalence  of  these  opinions,  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and  of  government,  has  been  more  and  more  directed  to  a  com- 
mutation of  tithe.  Various  plans  for  bringing  this  about  have  been  proposed 
at  different  times ;  and,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  the  con- 
flicting interests  it  involves,  it  is  impossible,  perhaps,  to  suggest  any  scheme 
that  should  be  in  all  respects  unobjectionable.  It  is  essential  that,  however 
effected,  the  commutation,  when  once  made,  should  be  final,  and  unsuscepti- 
ble of  farther  modification.  Unless  this  were  the  case,  the  principal  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  it  —  the  giving  full  scope  to  improvement,  and  to  the  outlay 
of  capital  on  the  land — would  not  be  attained.  It  is  necessary,  too,  in  effecting 
a  commutation,  that  provision  should  be  made,  in  so  far  at  least  as  that  is 
practicable,  for  protecting  the  clergy  against  the  loss  or  diminution  of  their  in- 
comes by  any  fall  in  the  value  of  money.  These  different  objects  seem  to  be 
pretty  well  accomplished  by  the  bill  now  before  parliament  for  a  commutation 
of  tithe.  According  to  its  provisions,  the  average  value  of  the  tithes  in  each 
parish,  during  the  last  seven  years,  is  to  be  ascertained  and  distributed  into 
equivalent  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats ;  and  the  clergy  are  to  be 
entitled  to  get  the  value  of  these  quantities  in  all  time  to  come,  according  to 
the  current  prices  of  the  day.  By  this  means  they  will  be  liable  only  to 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  corn ;  and  to  these  they  would  have  been  liable, 
though  no  commutation  had  been  affected.  Commissioners  are  to  be  appointed 
to  carry  the  act  into  execution.* 

Admission  of  Parsons,  —  Endowed  parochial  churches  or  benefices,  as  they 
are  termed,  whether  having  rectors  or  vicars,  are  of  three  sorts  —  presentative, 
collative,  and  donative.  To  the  due  admission  of  a  clerk  to  a  presentative 
benefice,  three  things  are  necessary,  —  presentation,  institution,  and  induction. 
Presentation  is  the  offering  a  clerk  to  the  ordinary,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine 
into  the  ability  and  sufficiency  of  the  person  so  presented,  and  to  ascertain 
that  he  is  of  the  proper  age,  and  in  priest's  orders.  The  usual  oaths  of 
allegiance,  supremacy,  and  canonical  obedience,  are  then  administered ;  and 
he  is  required  to  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  as  well  as  three  others 
required  by  the  36th  Canon,  acknowledging  the  King's  supremacy,  the  correct- 
ness of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  to- 
gether with  a  declaration  of  conformity  with  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  This  being  done,  the  ordinary  admits  him  in  the  usual  form. 
When  the  bishop  has  instituted  the  clerk,  he  issues  a  mandate  to  the  arch- 
deacon, from  whom  another  issues  to  some  clergyman  to  induct ;  for,  till  this 
be  done,  he  is  not  a  complete  parson.  By  the  institution  he  is  admitted, 
ad  officium,  to  perform  the  spiritual  functions;  but  he  is  not  entitled  ad 
heneficium  to  the  temporalties  of  the  living,  until  formally  inducted. 

*  For  a  discussion  of  the  questions  as  to  the  influence  of  tithes  on  prices,  rent,  &c 
see  the  note  on  taxes  on  raw  produce,  in  M*Culloch's  edition  of  The  Wealth  €f 
Nations, 
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The  13  Eliz.  c.  12.,  and  the  13  &  H  Car.  2.  c.  4.,  order  that  every  penon 
admitted  to  anj>  benefice  shall,  within  two  months  al^er  his  promotion,  pub- 
licly  read  the  Thirty-nine  Artidea  and  the  Common  Prayer,  and  declare  hit 
assent  thereto ;  and  in  the  event  of  his  failing  to  do  this,  his  benefice  Is  de- 
dared  to  be  iptofado  void.  la  the  latter  case,  indeed,  he  is  also  deprived  of 
bU  other  church  prefeiment  he  may  have.  Finally,  the  incumbnit  must, 
within  six  months  after  hb  admiseion,  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy in  one  of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  or  at  the  general  quarter  aesuoiu 
of  the  peace,  on  pain  of  being  incapacitated  to  hold  his  benefice,  and  other 
disabilities,  and  of  being  subject  to  a  penalty  of  SO(W. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  living  is  in  one 
person,  and  the  right  of  nomination  in  another.  In  this  case,  the  person 
who  has  the  presentation  is  bound  to  present  to  the  bishop  such  individual 
only  as  the  person  having  the  nomination  may  appoint.  Collative  benefices 
are,  where  the  right  of  presentation  is  in  the  bishop ;  and  in  these  all  that  is 
necessary  to  put  the  clerk  in  possession  of  his  benefice  is  institution  and 
induction.  Where  the  beneSce  is  donative,  possession  is  given  by  the  mere  do- 
nation of  the  patron  in  writing,  without  presentation,  inatitutian,  or  induction. 

The  advowion,  or  right  of  presentation,  donation,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
originally  belonged  to  the  founder  of  the  church  ;  and  at  this  day  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  church  patronage  b  vested  in  lay  proprietors.  The  rest  is 
held  partly  by  the  Crown,  which  came,  at  the  Reformation,  into  possession  of 
the  patronage  which  bad  previously  belonged  to  the  monasteries ;  and  partly 
by  archbbhops  and  bishops,  deans  and  chapters,  dignitaries,  and  other  eccle- 
siastical corporations  sole,  universities,  colleges,  &c.,  and  municipal  corpora- 
tions. The  distribution  of  the  patronage  in  each  diocese  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  table  :  — 
Table  eibibiting  the  DiMiibiitkin  of  the  Patronage  oT  Benefice*  in  England  and  Wales. 
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N.  B. This  table  is  not  quite  accurate.    It  includes  only  the  patronage  returned 

to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners ;  and  there  were  178  non-returns,  and  86  returns 
that  omitted  the  patronage.  When  the  patronage  is  divided  among  different  classes 
of  patrons,  it  is  included  under  each  ;  so  that  the  total  number  of  patrons  will  not 
exactly  agree  with  the  total  number  of  benefices. 

In  the  disposal  of  Crown  livings,  the  chancellor  usually  presents  to 
all  of  the  value  of  20/.  per  annum,  or  under,  in  what  is  called  the  King's 
book,  containing  a  survey  of  all  ecclesiastical  livings  in  England  made 
in  the  20  Hen.  8.  The  disposition  of  livings  above  this  value,  as  well  as  all 
other  church  patronage,  is  understood  to  rest  with  the  premier  and  the  King 
himself.  The  36  Eliz.  c,  6.,  for  the  prevention  of  simony,  declares  all  pre- 
sentations to  any  benefice,  with  cure  of  souls,  made  for  any  sum  of  money, 
reward,  gift,  profit,  or  benefit  whatsoever,  void  and  of  no  effect  in  law. 

Residence  of  the  Clergy,  —  By  the  canon  as  well  as  the  common  law,  the 
incumbent  of  every  benefice  is  under  the  obligation  of  residing;  and,  by 
Stat.  57  Geo.  3.  c.  99.,  persons  wilfully  absenting  themselves  from  their 
benefices,  for  more  than  three  months  together  in  the  year,  incur  a  penalty 
of  one  third  of  the  proceeds ;  if  for  six  months,  one  half,  and  so  on  in 
proportion;  to  be  recovered  by  the  bishop  by  sequestration,  and  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  augmentation  of  Queen  Anne*s  bounty.  But  chaplains  to 
the  King,  and  other  persons  of  rank  mentioned  in  the  act  are  exempted 
during  their  attendance  in  the  households  of  such  as  retain  them ;  as  also 
are  all  heads  of  houses,  magistrates,  and  professors  in  the  universities,  and 
all  students  under  forty  years  of  age,  residing  there  bona  fide  for  study.  Legal 
residence  is  not  only  in  the  parish,  but  in  the  parsonage  house,  if  there  be 
one.  Provision  is  made,  by  the  stat.  17  Geo.  3.  c.  53.,  for  raising  money 
upon  ecclesiastical  benefices,  to  be  paid  off  by  annually  decreasing  instal- 
ments ;  and  to  be  expended  in  building,  rebidlding,^  or  repairing  the  houses 
belonging  to  such  benefices. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  that  have  been  thus  thrown  in  the 
way  of  non-residence,  and  its  unpopularity,  as  well  as  that  of  the  twin 
practice  of  pluralities,  they  still  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent.  Their 
entire  suppression  may  not,  perhaps,  be  desirable  ;  and  though  it  were,  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  it  could  not  be  effected  without  the  augmentation  or 
suppression  of  a  large  number  of  the  smaller  class  of  livings.  If  a  living 
be  insufficient  for  the  support  of  a  resident  clergjTnan,  it  is  plain  the  parish 
must  either  be  entirely  without  the  services  of  a  parson,  or  he  must  be 
allowed  to  eke  out  his  revenue  by  holding  some  other  preferment  or  living, 
which  must  consequently  engross  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  his  time. 
Now,  this  is  really  the  case  with  a  very  considerable  number  of  livings  in 
the  Church  of  England.  It  appears  that  of  10,478  benefices,  from  which 
returns  have  been  received,  297  are  under  50/.  a  year,  1,629  are  between  50/. 
and  100/.  a  year,  and  1,602  are  between  100/.  and  150/.  a  year;  so  that  there 
are  1,926  benefices  under  100/.  a  year,  and  3,528,  or  more  than  a  third  of  all 
the  benefices  in  the  country,  under  150/.  a  year !  On  many  of  these  benefices 
there  are  no  glebe  houses,  nor  do  they  possess  the  means  of  erecting  any. 
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Were  the  spiritual  duties  of  the  poorest  of  these  livings  not  performed  by  the 
clerg3rmen  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  be 
performed  at  all.  Some  of  these  benefices  are  very  populous;  13  contain- 
ing each  a  population  of  more  than  10,000;  51  a  population  of  from  5,000 
to  10,000  ;  and  251  a  population  of  between  2,500  and  5,000!  It  is  most 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  resident  clergyman  on  each  of  these  bene- 
fices ;  or,  at  least,  on  all  those  that  have  a  population  of  700  or  800,  or 
upwards.  This,  however,  cannot  in  many  instances  be  accomplished  other- 
wise than  by  the  augmentation  of  the  livings ;  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners state  that  235,000/.  a  year  would  be  required  to  raise  them  universally 
to  sums  varying  from  a  minimum  of  200/.  to  a  maximum  stipend  of  400/.  a  year ; 
but,  as  the  Commissioners  suppose  that  a  sum  of  about  130,000/.  a  year 
will  be  provided  for  the  augmentation  of  small  livings  and  the  cure  of  souls, 
by  the  reforms  which  they  reconunend,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  if  this  be  not 
sufficient,  other  means  may  be  found  of  providing  the  remainder  of  the  sum 
necessary  to  establish  a  resident  clergyman  in  every  considerable  parish. 
(See  Second  Report  of  Church  Commissioners,  p.  15.) 

But,  while  so  many  parishes  are  unprovided  with  the  means  of  religious 
instruction,  it  appears  that  there  are  in  the  establishment  no  fewer  than 
70  sinecure  rectories.  Of  these,  nearly  half  are  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Crown,  or  of  ecclesiastical  corporations ;  and  these,  the  Commissioners 
propose  should  be  suppressed,  and  their  revenues  applied  to  the  making 
more  effectual  provision  for  the  cure  of  souls. 

A  person  may  cease  to  be  a  parson  or  vicar,  L — By  death.  2. — ISy  cession 
on  taking  another  beueiice  ;  for  by  the  act  21  Hen.  8.  cap.  13.,  if  any  one 
having  a  benefice  of  8/.  per  annum  or  upwards  (according  to  the  valuation 
in  the  King's  books)  accept  any  other,  the  first  shall  be  adjudged  void, 
unless  he  obtain  a  dispensation,  which  no  one  is  entitled  to  have  but  the 
chaplains  of  the  King  and  others  therein  mentioned,  the  brethren  and  sons 
of  lords  and  knights,  and  doctors  and  bachelors  of  divinity  and  law, 
admitted  by  the  universities;  a  vacancy  thus  made  for  want  of  a  dis- 
pensation, is  called  cession.  3.  —  By  consecration ;  for,  as  previously 
mentioned,  when  a  clerk  is  promoted  to  a  bishopric,  all  his  other  pre- 
ferments become  void.  There  is,  however,  a  method,  by  the  favour  of 
the  Crown,  of  holding  such  livings  in  commendam,  Commenda,  or  eccletia 
commendata,  is  a  living  commended  by  the  Crown  to  the  care  of  a  clerk 
to  hold  till  a  proper  pastor  be  provided  for  it.  This  may  be  temporary 
for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  or  perpetual ;  being  a  kind  of  dispensation  to 
avoid  the  vacancy  of  the  living,  and  is  called  a  commenda  retinere.  There 
is  also  a  commenda  recipere,  which  is  to  take  a  benefice  de  novo,  in  the 
bishop's  own  gift,  or  the  gift  of  some  other  patron ;  and  this  is  the  same  to 
him  as  institution  and  induction  are  to  another  clerk.  4.  —  By  resign- 
ation. But  this  is  of  no  avail  till  accepted  by  the  ordinary,  into  whose 
hands  the  resignation  must  be  made.  5.  —  By  deprivation ;  either,  first,  by 
sentence  declaratory  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  for  fit  and  sufficient  causes 
allowed  by  the  common  law,  such  as  attainder  of  treason  or  felony,  or  con- 
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victioA  of  other  infamous  crime  in  the  King*s  courts ;  for  heresy,  infidelity, 
gross  immorality,  and  the  like :  or,  secondly,  in  pursuance  of  divers  penal 
statutes,  which  declare  the  benefice  void  for  some  nonfeasance  or  neglect ; 
or  else,  some  malfeasance  or  crime,  as  for  simony,  for  maintaining  any  doctrine 
in  derogation  of  the  King*s  supremacy  or  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  for  neglecting  after  institution  to  read  the  liturgy  and 
articles  in  the  church,  or  make  the  declarations  against  popery,  or  take  the 
abjuration  oath ;  for  using  any  other  form  of  prayer  than  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  or,  for  absenting  himself  sixty  days  in  one  year  from  a 
benefice  belonging  to  a  popish  patron,  to  which  the  clerk  was  presented  by 
either  of  the  universities ;  in  all  which  and  similar  cases  the  benefice  is  ipso 
facto  void,  without  any  formal  sentence  of  deprivation. —  (Blackttone,  Book  I. 
cap.  11.)  And  by  the  act  57  Geo.  3.  c.  99.,  if  a  benefice  be  under  sequestra- 
tion for  two  years  for  nonresidence,  it  may  be  declared  void  by  the  bishop. 

Curates,  —  Curates  are  the  lowest  order  of  the  clergy.  They  are  either 
perpetual  or  stipendiary ;  and  are  appointed  to  their  cures  by  mere  nomina- 
tion in  writing.  They  must,  however,  be  in  orders  and  licensed  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  It  is  necessary  for  them  to  take,  for  the  most  part 
the  same  oaths,  and  to  make  the  same  declarations,  on  being  appointed  to  their 
curacies,  as  rectors  and  vicars  on  admission  to  their  benefices.  Stipendiary 
curates  are  such  as  are  i^ipointed  by  the  non-resident,  and  indeed  in  some 
cases  by  the  resident,  incumbents,  to  officiate  at  their  parish  churches  in 
their  stead ;  and  their  duties  consequently  are  much  the  same.  As  their 
name  implies,  stipendiary  curates  are  paid  by  a  salary  allowed  by  the  person 
appointing  them,  which,  by  the  57  Geo.  3.  c.  99.,  is  in  no  case  to  be  less  than 
80/.  per  annum ;  and  where  the  population  of  the  parish  amounts  to  500, 150/. ; 
provided  the  income  of  the  benefice  itself  amounts  to  that  sum,  and  the  incum- 
bent was  admitted  after  20th  July,  1813.  The  bishop,  however,  may  dispense 
with  salaries  of  that  amount,  should  circumstances  render  it  advisable.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  bishop  to  see  that  all  churches  are  duly  served  within  his  diocese  ; 
and  if  a  curate  be  not  appointed,  he  may  appoint  one,  or  compel  the  incum- 
bent to  do  so  by  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Perpetual  curates  are  such  as 
are  appointed  to  the  churches  of  those  parishes,  in  which,  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  tithes  were  appropriated  to  some  monastery  before  the  stat.  4  Hen. 
4.,  making  it  necessary  to  endow  a  vicar,  or  which  had  from  some  cause  or 
other  escaped  its  operation ;  or,  they  are  such  as  officiate  in  some  chapel. 
Chapels  are  of  three  kinds : —  I.,  chapels  of  ease.  2.,  parochial  or  district 
chapels;  and  3.,  free  chapels.  Chapels  of  ease  and  parochial  chapels  are 
those  in  which  divine  service  is  performed  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  some  particular  hamlet  within  a  parish  at  a  distance  from  the  parish 
church.  The  only  difference  between  them  seems  to  be  that  the  latter  per- 
form some  of  the  rites  more  particularly  belonging  to  a  parish  church,  being 
allowed  a  font,  sacraments,  and  burials,  whence  their  name  parochial,  while 
such  as  are  strictly  chapels  of  ease  can  perform  the  divine  service  only.  In 
both,  however,  it  is  usual  for  a  reservation  to  be  made  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  township  which  has  the  chapel,  to  contribute  to  the  repairs  of  the  pariah 
church,  in  order  to  preserve  the  subordination.    When  parishes  have  been 
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united  in  consequence  of  their  poverty,  or  from  other  reasons,  the  church  of 
one  only  of  the  united  parishes  thenceforth  becomes  the  mother  church  of 
the  whole  union  :  the  others  may  be  considered  as  perpetual  curacies.  In 
these  the  curates  are  usually  paid  by  some  fixed  payment,  or  by  a  portion  of 
the  tithes  appropriated  for  their  maintenance  at  the  foundation  o£  the  chapel. 
Curates,  however,  with  exception  of  these,  who  appear  even  after  the  union 
to  retain  the  corporate  character,  of  the  previous  rector  or  vicar,  and  curates 
of  such  chapels  as  have  been  augmented  by  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  have 
no  corporate  character,  and,  in  consequence,  have  not,  like  an  eccle- 
siastical rector  and  vicar,  any  freehold  interest  in  their  endowments.  To 
erect  a  chapel,  the  consent  of  the  ordinary,  the  patron,  and  incumbent  of 
the  living  in  which  it  is  erected,  is  necessary.  The  nomination  of  the  curate 
belongs,  of  common  right,  to  the  incumbent  of  the  mother  church ;  but  this, 
of  course,  may  be  otherwise  stipulated  for  on  the  foundation.  Free  chapels 
are  said  to  be  such  as  have  been  raised  for  the  King's  private  use,  at  his 
country  residences ;  and  are  so  called  from  being  in  general  exempted  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary,  though  in  some  spiritual  matters,  as  in  the 
appointment  of  curates  to  serve  in  them,  they  are  by  act  of  parliament  subject 
to  his  regulations. 

Incomes  of  the  Clergy, — A  great  many  conflicting  statements  have  been  put 
forth,  and  much  misrepresentation  indulged  in,  with  respect  to  the  income  of 
the  clergy.  But  the  truth  has  at  length  been  ascertained,  by  means  of  the 
investigations  set  on  foot  by  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  Ecclesias- 
tical Revenues.  Returns  have  been  obtained  through  their  intervention  from 
nearly  all  the  benefices  in  England  and  Wales,  showing  the  gross  and  nett 
income  of  each,  at  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831;  and 
showing,  farther,  the  names  of  the  incumbent  and  patron,  the  number  of 
churches  and  chapels,  and  the  extent  of  church  accommodation,  in  each  be- 
nefice, the  number  of  curates  employed,  and  the  stipends  paid  to  each,  with  a 
variety  of  other  particulars.  These  returns,  with  those  relating  to  bishoprics, 
deans  and  chapters,  make  a  large  folio  volume  of  about  1,000  pages.  The 
following  table  contains  a  summary  view  of  the  number  and  incomes  of  the 
incumbents  and  curates  in  each  diocese  :  —  (See  Table  next  page.) 

The  Classification  of  the  Incomes  of  the  Incumbents  is  as  follows  :  — 


Incomes. 

Income*. 

Ucnclicct. 

jC 

£                      £ 

Under       .          50 

297 

400  and  under  500 

890 

501.  and  under  100 

1.629 

500—750 

954 

100          —           150 

1,608 

750         —       1,000 

a23 

150           —          200 

1,554 

1.000         —       1,500 

134 

SOO           —           300 

1,979 

1,500         —       2.000 

32 

SOO           —           480 

1.S26 

2.000  and  upward*. 

18* 

•  TTiere  are  only  two  livings  of  4,000/.  a  year  and  upwards  —  the  rectory  of 
Stanhope,  in  Northumberland,  of  the  nctt  annual  value  of  4,843/.  ;  and  the  rectory 
of  Doddington  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  of  the  nett  annual  value  of  7,306/. 
There  are  only  three  livings  worth  from  3,000/.  to  4,000/.  a  year. 
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The  CoiDDiissioners  have  themaelvea  stated  some  of  the  principal  results 
of  their  inquiries  as  foUows :  — 

"  Froni  the  retunui  to  our  inquiries,  arranged  and  digested  in  the  tabular 
statements  before  mentioned,  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  the  gross 
annual  revenues  of  the  several  archiepiscopal  and  episci^Nd  sees  in  England 
and  Wales  is  ie),631/.,  afbrding  an  averse  of  6,787/.;  and  the  total  amount 
of  the  nett  annual  revenues  of  the  same  ia  160,S92/.,  aflbrding  an  avenge  of 
5,936/. 

"  The  total  amount  of  the  gross  annual  revenues  of  the  several  cathedral 
and  collegiate  churches  In  England  and  Wales  is  S84,241/.,  and  the  total 
amount  of  the  nett  annual  revenues  of  the  same  is  208,889/. 

"  The  total  amount  of  the  gross  annual  separate  revenues  of  the  several 
dignitaries  and  other  ipiritual  persons,  members  of  the  cathedral  and  col- 
legiate churches  in  England  and  Wales,  is  75,854/.;  and  the  total  amount  of 
the  nett  annual  separate  revenues  of  the  same  is  66,445/. 

"  Tile  total  number  of  benefices,  with  and  without  cure  of  souls,  the  in- 
cumbenis  whereof  have  made  returns  to  our  inquiries,  omitting  those  which 
are  permanently  or  accustomably  annexed  to  superior  preferments,  and  which 
are  included  in  the  statements  reelecting  those  preferments,  is  10,640.  The 
total  amount  of  the  gross  annual  revenues  of  these  benefices  is  3,197,S25JL, 
pving  an  average  income  of  303/. ;  aod  the  total  amount  of  the  nett  annual 
revenues  of  the  same  ia  3,004,721/^  giving  an  average  income  of  28fi/. 
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"  The  total  number  of  benefices,  with  and  without  cure  of  souls,  in  England 
and  Wales,  including  those  not  returned  to  us,  but  exclusive  of  those  annexed 
to  other  preferments  (about  24  in  number),  is  10,718;  the  total  gross  income 
of  which,  calculated  upon  the  average  of  those  returned,  will  be  3,251,159/., 
and  the  total  nett  income  thereof  will  be  3,055,451/. 

"  The  total  number  of  curates  returned  to  us  as  employed  by  resident  in- 
cumbents is  1,006,  whose  annual  stipends  or  payments  in  money  amount  to 
87,075/.,  affording  an  average  of  86/.  Those  employed  by  non-resident  in- 
cumbents are  4,224;  the  amount  of  their  stipends  337,620/.,  and  the  average 
79/.     And  the  average  of  the  whole  of  the  curates'  stipends  is  81/." 

Churchwardens,  —  These  are  the  guardians  or  keepers  of  the  church,  and 
representatives  of  the  body  of  the  parish.  They  are  sometimes  appointed  by 
the  minister,  sometimes  by  the  parish,  sometimes  by  both  together,  as 
custom  directs.  They  are  taken  in  fiivour  of  the  church,  to  be  for  some 
purposes  a  kind  of  corporation  at  common  law  ;  that  is,  they  are  enabled 
by  that  name  to  have  a  property  in  goods  and  chattels,  and  to  bring  actions 
for  them,  for  the  use  and  profit  of  the  parish.  Yet  they  may  not  waste  the 
church  goods,  but  may  be  removed  by  the  parish,  and  then  called  to  account 
by  action.  There  is,  however,  no  method  of  effecting  this,  without  first 
removing  them,  as  it  cannot  legally  be  done  except  by  those  who  are  put  in 
their  place.  They  have  no  sort  of  interest  in  lands  or  other  real  property, 
as  the  church,  church-yard,  &c. ;  but  if  these  be  damaged,  the  parson  or 
vicar  has  an  action.  The  churchwardens  repair  the  church,  and  make  rates 
and  levies  for  that  purpose,  with  consent  of  the  parishioners,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  latter  neglect  or  refiise  to  attend  the  meeting  when  the  assess- 
ment is  imposed.  These  rates  are  recoverable  only  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  ;  or  before  justices  of  the  peace  when  the  sum  payable  is  under  10/. 
(53  Geo.  3.) 

Parith  Clerks  and  Sextons,  —  Parish  clerks  and  sextons  are  regarded  by 
the  common  law  as  persons  who  have  freeholds  in  their  offices,  and  there- 
fore, though  they  may  be  punished,  they  cannot  be  deprived,  by  ecclesi- 
astical censures.  The  parish  clerk  was  formerly  very  frequently  in  holy 
orders,  and  some  are  so  at  present.  He  is  generally  appointed  by  the  incum- 
bent, but  by  custom  may  be  chosen  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  if  such  custom 
appear,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  will  grant  a  mandamus  to  the  archdeacon 
to  swear  him  in ;  for  the  establishment  of  the  custom  turns  it  into  a  tem- 
poral or  civil  right. 

Deficiency  of  Church  Accommodation,  —  Nothing,  according  to  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners,  has  done  so  much  *'to  cripple  the  energies  of  the 
established  church,  and  circumscribe  its  usefulness,  as  the  want  of  churches 
and  ministers  in  the  large  towns  and  populous  districts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  growth  of  the  population  has  been  so  rapid  as  to  outrun  the  means  pos- 
sessed by  the  establishment  of  meeting  its  spiritual  wants;  and  the  result  has 
been  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  people  are  lefl  destitute  of  the  opportu- 
nities of  public  worslfip  and  Christian  instruction,  even  when  every  allowance 
is  made  for  the  exertions  of  those  religious  bodies  which  are  not  in  connec- 
tion with  the  established  church."     (Second  Report,  p.  6.) 
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The  Commissioners  subjoin  some  details  illustrative  of  this  statement,  and 
showing  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  the  public,  and  by  private  associ- 
ations and  individuals,  for  obviating  the  evil.  But,  according  to  them, ''  all 
that  has  hitherto  been  done  in  this  way  falls  very  far  short  of  the  necessity 
of  the  case."  They  further  state  that  the  revenues  of  the  established  church, 
however  husbanded  or  distributed,  are  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case ;  and  if  so,  there  b,  we  apprehend,  but  little  prospect  of  its 
being  materially  relieved :  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Dissenters 
should  willingly  submit  to  be  taxed  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  new 
churches ;  and  unless  they  did  so,  the  church  would,  it  is  probable,  be  more 
injured  by  such  a  tax,  than  by  the  continued  existence  of  the  present  defi- 
dencies. 

Sect.  II.     English  Dissenters. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  law  all  persons  are  regarded  as  dissenters  whose 
religious  principles,  or  modes  of  worship,  differ  in  any  degree  from  the 
standards  of  the  church  of  England.  The  principal  classes  of  dissenters  are 
denominated  methodists,  independents,  baptists,  presbyterians,  catholics,  &c. ; 
but  these  are  subdivided  into  many  subordinate  classes,  the  differences  be- 
tween one  class  and  another,  and  between  certain  classes  and  the  church  of 
England,  frequently  depending  on  minute  points  which  it  is  sometimes  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  define.  The  civil  disabilities  under  which  dis- 
senters used  to  labour  have  been  almost  entirely  obviated  by  the  repeal  of 
the  test  and  corporation  acts,  in  1828.  —  (See  ante,  p.  388.) 

1.  The  MethoditU  originated  between  1730  and  1740.  They  are  divided 
into  two  great  bodies  —  the  followers  of  Wesley,  and  the  followers  of 
Whitfield,  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  founders  of  the  sect. 
The  creed  of  the  Wesleyan  methodists  is  Arminian,  and  they  pretend  to 
differ  in  few  respects  from  the  church  of  England.  Wesley,  indeed,  always 
objected  to  his  followers  being  classed  with  dissenters,  and  required  them  to 
attend  the  established  church  when  they  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  their 
own  preachers,  and  there  to  communicate.  Hence,  they  ought  more  pro- 
perly, perhaps,  to  be  called  separatists  than  dissenters.  In  fact,  there  is  a  large 
body  of  people  who  seem  to  fluctuate  between  them  and  the  establishment. 
The  Wesleyan  methodists  are  very  numerous,  especially  among  the  lower 
classes.  They  are  spread  over  the  whole  kingdom,  but  are  particularly 
abundant  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Lincoln,  and  Cornwall.  The  religious 
afi^drs  of  the  body  are  managed  by  a  "  conference,"  or  assembly,  consisting  of 
such  of  their  clergymen  as  choose  to  attend. 

The  creed  of  the  other  leading  division  of  the  methodbts,  or  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Whitfield,  is  Calvinistic.  They  are  not  very  numerous,  except  in 
Wales,  where  they  are  extensively  spread  over  the  country,  outnumbering,  in 
many  places,  the  adherents  of  the  established  church. 

The  total  number  of  all  descriptions  of  methodists  may,  probably,  amount 
to  about  1,200,000. 

2.  Independents  or  Congregationaksti.  —  This  class  of  dissenters  maintain, 
as  their  name  implies,  the  independency  of  each  congregation  or  society  of 
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Christians,  and  their  right  to  elect  their  clergymen,  and  to  lay  down  rules  as 
to  discipline,  &c.,  without  being  subject  to  any  external  control.  They  were 
established  in  England  in  the  16th  century;  but  they  subsequently  underwent 
much  persecution.  At  the  era  of  the  Revolution  they  were  a  comparatively 
small  body ;  but  they  have  rapidly  gained  ground  since  the  middle  of  last 
century,  particularly  at  the  expense  of  their  old  enemies,  the  presbyterians, 
from  whom  they  have  drawn  many  recruits.  This  body  now  comprises 
above  1,800  congregations.  Many  of  their  churches  are  elegant;  and  not  a 
few  of  their  clergymen  have  been  distinguished  in  the  present  century,  as  well 
as  in  former  times,  for  their  learning  and  ability. 

3.  Baptists  or  Anabaptists,  are  those  who  contend  that  baptism  is  to  be 
administered  to  adults  only,  and  that  not  by  sprinkling,  but  by  immersion. 
They  are  farther  subdivided  into  several  subvarieties,  as  particular  or  Ca/- 
vinistic,  general  or  Arminian,  &c.  They  are  pretty  generally  distributed  over 
the  whole  kingdom,  having  in  all  about  1,200  congregations.  The  greater 
number  of  their  clergymen  are  educated  at  an  academy  at  Bristol. 

4.  Presbyterians,  —  These  derive  their  name  from  rejecting  the  episcopal 
and  independent,  and  adopting  the  presbyterian  form  of  church  government. 
During  the  civil  wars  they  were  very  powerful  in  England ;  and,  at  one  time, 
there  appeared  to  be  much  probability  that  their's  would  be  constituted  the 
established  religion  of  the  kingdom.  But  having  failed  in  effecting  this,  they 
have  since  gradually  declined.  Originally,  their  opinions  were  highly  Cal- 
vinistic;  but  in  this  respect,  also,  they  have  materially  varied;  some  con- 
gregations being  Arminian,  others  Arian,  and  others  Unitarian.  A  few 
presbyterian  churches  are  in  communion  with,  and  adhere  to,  the  standards  of 
the  church  of  Scotland ;  but,  except  in  the  northern  counties,  their  number  is 
inconsiderable.  At  the  commencement  of  last  century,  the  presbyterians 
were  much  more  numerous  than  the  independents ;  but,  at  present,  they  are 
said  not  to  muster  more  than  200  congregations,  and  some  of  them  very  small. 

The  clergymen  in  and  about  London,  of  the  independent,  baptist,  and 
presbyterian  dissenters,  are  associated  together  in  a  body  called  the  clergy- 
men of  the  three  denominations.  Their  meetings  are  held  in  Dr.  Williams's 
library,  in  Red  Cross  Street.  The  business  of  the  association  has  been  long 
confined  to  the  discussion  of  matters  connected  with  the  political  condition 
and  circumstances  of  the  dissenters. 

5.  Quakers  or  Friends,  —  This  sect  is  not  very  numerous,  nor  is  it  in- 
creasing. Quakers  are  principally  to  be  found  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and 
Cumberland.  Not  a  few  of  the  wealthier  individuals  belonging  to  the  sect 
have  laid  aside  the  peculiar  dress  and  phraseology  by  which  its  adherents  are 
commonly  distinguished. 

6.  Catholics,  —  Owing  to  the  late  extensive  immigration  of  catholics  from* 
L'eland,  their  numbers  have  rapidly  increased  within  the  present  century. 
They  are  most  numerous  in  Lancashire,  particularly  in  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  where  they  constitute  a  large  class  of  the  population.  According 
to  the  details  given  in  Mr.  Lewises  valuable  Report  on  the  state  of  the  Lish 
poor  in  Great  Britain,  there  were  in  Liverpool,  in  1800, 4,950  Irish  catholics  ; 
in  1820,  1 1,016 ;  and  in  1833,  no  fewer  than  24,156 1     The  L-ish  catholics  in 
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Manchester,  in  1833,  were  estunsted  at  about  30,000.  In  Birmingham,  in 
the  same  jear,  the;  amounted  to  between  5,000  and  0,000.  The  number  of 
Irish  catholics  in  London  baa  been  said  to  be  aa  great  as  in  Lireipool  or 
Manchester;  but  ve  are  not  aware  of  the  data  on  which  this  estimHte  has 
been  made.  —  {Report  on  the  Jritk  Poor,  p,  7.)  The  English  cathohca  are 
most  numerous  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  StaSbrdshire,  and  Warwickshire ; 
and  are  pretty  widely  diffused  over  Northumberland  and  Durtiam,  some  of 
the  principal  famiUet  of  which  belong  to  their  communion. 

7.  Jeitii  are  to  be  found  in  most  large  towns  in  England ;  but  by  &r  the 
greatest  number  are  resident  in  London.  Their  total  number  may  be  eati- 
inated  at  from  18,000  to  14,000.  —  (Encyc.  BrUomuca,  art  Jbws.) 

Exclusive  of  the  above  there  are  a  great  variety  of  other  sects;  but  most  of 
them  have  but  few  adherents. 

Ktanber  of  Diiteidrrt.  —  There  are  not,  we  regret  to  say,  any  matcTiaJa  in 
existence  by  which  to  Frame  any  tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of 
dissenters.  The  Congregaiionai  JUagaxint,  for  January,  1836,  contains  a 
table,  which  appears  to  have  been  compiled  with  much  care,  of  the  number  of 
congregations  helongii^  to  the  leading  classes  of  dissenters  in  the  diflerent  coun- 
ties of  England  and  in  Wales,  with  the  population,  and  the  number  of  places  of 
worship  belonging  to  the  established  church.  We  subjoin  this  table  ;  — 
Table  tihibiling  the  Population  of  each  County  of  England  ard  Wales,  in  1831, 
the  Number  of  Diiwnting  Congregations  in  each,  and  tbc  Number  of  Cau- 
gregatioiu  belonging  to  Ibe  Eal^liihsd  Church. 
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Supposing  this  table  to  be  nearly  accurate,  it  shows  that  the  dissenting 
congregations  are,  to  those  belonging  to  the  church,  as  84  to  118,  or  as  42  to 
59.  But  we  should  err  egregiously  if  we  imagined  that  the  number  of 
individuals  belonging  to  the  dissenters  and  the  church  were  in  any  thing  like 
this  proportion.  Generally  speaking  the  dissenters,  particularly  the  metho- 
dists,  are  much  more  strict  and  regular  in  their  attendance  at  divine  service 
than  the  members  of  the  established  church.  The  latter,  indeed,  include 
a  large  class,  partly  consisting  of  the  upper  and  partly  of  the  lower  and  middle 
orders,  who  are  but  little  scrupulous  in  their  observance  of  the  ordinances  of 
religion.  Many,  too,  of  the  dissenting  congregations  are  extremely  limited  ; 
and,  though  some  of  them  are  numerous,  yet,  at  an  average,  they  are  small  com- 
pared with  those  belonging  to  the  church.  On  the  whole,  we  incline  to  think, 
that  the  entire  number  of  dissenters  in  England  and  Wales  does  not  exceed 
2,700,000,  or,  at  most,  3,000,000,  of  whom  from  500,000  to  600,000  may  be 
catholics. 


Sect.  III.     Church  or  Kirk  of  Scotland. 

History  of  Prethytery  in  Scotland, — The  reformation  from  popery  began  at  an 
early  period  in  Scotland,  but  made  little  progress  till  the  time  of  John  Knox, 
who  commenced  his  career  as  a  reformer  in  1542 :  he  died  in  1572.     On  the 
24th  of  August,  1560,  popery  was  abolished  in  Scotland,  and  the  protestant 
religion  established  by  act  of  parliament.     At  this  time  it  was  necessary  for 
the  reformers  to  substitute  a  new  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity  in  room  of 
that  which  had  been  abolished.     Knox  had  studied  under  Calvin  at  Geneva ; 
and  hence  the  Genevan  or  pretbyterian  form   of  ecclesiastical  polity  was 
introduced  and  established  in  Scotland.     This  system  was  embodied  in  a 
work,  now  entitled.  The  first  Book  of  Discipline,  or  the  Policy  and  Discipline  of 
the  Church,  and  was  laid  before  parliament  in  1560  as  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment to  the  legal  constitution  of  the  reformed  national  church ;  but  though 
not  formally  ratified  by  the  legislature,  it  was  subscribed  by  a  great  many  of 
its  members ;  while  others  of  them  denominated  it  "  a  devout  imagination." 
It  was  submitted,  in  the  same  year,  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  (of 
the  constitution  of  which  we  shall  soon  speak)  at  Edinburgh,  by  which  it 
was  approved.   But,  though  parliament  did  not  ratify  the  ecclesiastical  system 
of  polity  contained  in  The  first  Book  of  Discipline,  it  accepted  and  confirmed 
the  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  by  the  protestant  ministers,  the  object  of 
which  was  not  so  much  to  establish  the  reformed  doctrines,  as  to  abjure 
popery ;  and  hence  it  is  called  the  negative  confession.     Another  confession 
of  faith,  or  national  covenant,  as  it  was  called,  was  drawn  up,  ratified,  and 
subscribed   in    1580  and    1581,   and  on    subsequent    occasions.  —  (Knox*s 
History  of  the  Reformation,-^ M'Crie's  Life  ofKnox,—Peterkin's  Compendium  of 
the  Laws  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,) 

The  question  of  ecclesiastical  polity  being  still  undecided  by  the  legislature, 
and  Epbcopacy,  which  received  the  support  of  the  sovereign,  and  of  many 
of  the  most  powerful  families,  and  presbyteriani8m,which  was  embraced  by  the 
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great  body  of  the  people,  haTing  for  some  years  strugg^  for  tho  superiority, 
the  presbyterians  at  length  took  matters  into  their  own  hand;  and  the 
General  Assembly,  in  1578,  gave  its  sanction  to  what  is  known  in  history  as 
The  iecond  Book  of  DitcipUne,  or  Heads  and  Condusums  of  the  Policy  of  the 
JSCirh,  which,  having  thus  become  ecclesiastical  law,  was  engrossed  as  such 
in  the  registers  of  the  Assembly,  that  met  in  158 1,  and  has  ever  since 
continued  to  form  the  basis  of  the  polity  of  the  established  presbyterian 
church  of  Scotland.  This  Assembly  first  divided  the  country  into 
presbyteries  and  synods  (1581);  a  measure  taken  at  the  express  desire 
of  the  king  (afterwards  James  I.  of  England),  who,  harassed  by  the  unsettled 
state  of  reli^on,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Assembly,  urging  that  court  to 
adopt  some  form  or  order  as  to  the  church,  which  mi^t  be  permanent.  — 
(Cook^s  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  1.  chap.  Yl—Calderwood*s  Hitt.  of 
the  Church,  p.  92,) 

Though  the  establishment  of  presbytery  was  not  disagreeable  to  the 
king,  it  did  not  obtain  the  sanction  either  of  the  Privy  Councfl,  or  Parliament ; 
and  the  king  himself  being  lukewarm  in  the  matter,  episcopacy  was  three  years 
afterwards  established  by  act  of  parliament;  presbytery  declared  illegal;  and 
the  presbyterian  ministers  were  obliged  to  expatriate  themselves,  or  to  submit 
to  persecution  at  home.  -^  (  Vide  iuprh  ;  also  M^One^s  Life  of  MehiUe  ;  and 
Spottinuood**  Hutory,  book  vi.) 

But,  though  proscribed,  the  presbyterians  made  such  strenuous  exertions 
in  support  of  their  views,  and  so  plied  the  king  with  petitions  and  remon* 
strances,  that,  at  length,  he  was  forced  to  yield.  Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of 
June,  1592,  the  presbyterian  form  of  church  government  received,  for  the 
first  time,  the  sanction  of  parliament,  and  was  established  by  law  as  the  national 
church.  To  remove  every  obstacle  to  the  fiiU  influence  of  the  presbyterian 
ministers,  they  were  provided  with  manses  (parsonage  houses)  and  glebes, 
even  at  cathedral  churches,  —  (Calderwood,  268 — 270 ;  Spottiswood,  238 ;  and 
Peterkin  ut  suprd,\ 

This  act  of  the  legislature  however,  had  not  long  passed  till  insidious 
means  were  adopted,  both  by  the  court  and  in  other  quarters,  to  undermine 
the  established  religion,  and  to  introduce  prelacy  in  its  stead.  This  was 
ultimately  accomplbhed  in  1606  by  act  of  parliament;  firom  which  time  tiU 
1638,  when  the  popular  voice  again  predominated,  episcopacy  prevailed ; 
presbytery  was  proscribed  ;  and  its  members  persecuted  or  banislfed.  But, 
in  the  last  mentioned  year,  the  tide  of  afifkirs  turned:  the  General 
Assembly  met  at  Glasgow,  and  re-established  presbytery,  which,  two  years 
afterwards,  received  the  sanction  both  of  the  king  (Charles  I.),  and  of  parlia* 
ment.  —  (BailB^t  Letters  and  Journal,  vol.  i. — Murray's  lAfi  sf  Ruiketford^ 
29.  34.  138.  146.— ^(Nfrott^f  Htst.,  vol.  i.) 

Presbytery  k^  its  ground,  embracing  the  great  body  of  the  people,  till 
the  Restoration  in  1660;  when  episeopacy  again  obtained  the  ascendancy, 
which  it  with  difficulty  maintained,  and  at  die  expense  of  much  persecution 
and  many  martyrdoms,  till  the  Revolution  in  1688;  soon  after  which  it  was 
abolished,  and  the  national  church  of  Scotland  declared  presbyterian, — a  form 
which  it  has  since  retained.    The  statute  of  1592  was  taken  as  the  modd; 

VOL.  II.  E  B 
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and  die  enactments  that  had  been  passed  by  die  various  General  Assemblies 
since  that  period,  particularly  the  celebrated  Assembly  of  1638,  were  con- 
firmed :  the  act  of  William  and  Mary,  re-establishing  presbytery,  passed  in 
1690.  —  {BaiUie^  Cook,  WodroWf  and  Acts  of  Generai  Auembly^ 

Standards  of  the  Church.  —  In  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  in  1643,  the  epis- 
copal form  of  worship  being  regarded  by  the  popular  party  in  England  as 
unsound,  the  celebrated  Westminster  assembly  of  divines  was  summoned  to 
meet  by  the  two  houses  of  the  English  parliament,  even  against  the  express 
command  of  the  king.     To  this  Assembly,  which  continued  its  sitting  for  five 
successive  years,  though,  nominally,  it  lasted  for  nine  years,  —  the  Scotch 
diurch  sent  a  commission,  consisting  of  five  ministers  and  three  elders,  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  English  parliament.     To  the  deliberations  of  thb 
Assembly  the  Scotch  churdi  is  indebted  for  a  Directory  of  Public  Worship, 
a  Form  of  Ordination,  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechism,  and  the  Confession 
of  Faith :  all  which  were  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Scotch  parliament  as  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God.    These,  though  they 
did  not  continue  long  in  force  in  England,  are  still  valid  in  Scotiand,  and  form 
the  standards  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  presbyterian  church.    The 
doctrines  of  that  church  are  Calvinistic;   the  leading  tenets  being  predes- 
tination, original  sin,  particular  redemption,  irresistible  grace,  justification  by 
faith,  and  the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  —  We  now  proceed  to  consider 
die  constitution  and  discipline  of  the  church.  —  (Confession  of  Faith  ;  Acts  of 
General  Assembly  ;  and  Murratfs  Ruthetford,} 

Parishes.  —  Every  parish  in  Scotland  enjoys  the  privilege  of  a  resident 
clergyman;  residence  being  obligatory  by  law  so  early  as  the  year  1563.     But 
in  parishes  which  include  burghs,  and  in  dty  parishes,  the  church  is  oflen 
collegiate,  that  is,  has  the  services  of  two  clergymen,  who  preach  alternately 
in  the  same  place  of  worship.    The  number  of  collegiate  churches  is  27 : 
the  whole  number  of  parishes  is  1023;   so  that,  including  the  collegiate 
charges,  the  whole  number  of  clergymen  is  1050.     The  number  of  parishes 
has  not  been  invariable.     Two,  and  sometimes  three,  small  parishes,  lying 
contiguous  to  each  other,  have  occasionally  been  united  into  one ;  and  new 
parishes,  particularly  in  cities  and  the  larger  towns,  have  been  erected.     The 
number  of  parishes  has  been  increased  in  two  other  ways.     1.  Owing  to  the 
inconvenient  extent  of  parishes  in  the  highlands,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
tance of  *  many  of  the  people  firom  the  parish  church,  missionaries,  being 
first  ordained  as  dergymen,  were  appointed  to  certain  localities  with  the 
privileges  quoad  spnitutdia  of  parochial  clergymen,  except  that  they  could  not 
be  constituent  members  of  any  of  the  church  courts,  and  could  not  even 
have  sessions  of  their  own.    But  in  1833,  these  localities  were,  by  an  act  of 
the  General  Assembly,  converted  into  parishes  quoad  sacra,  and  the  clergymen 
were  invested  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parish   ministers,   and 
declared  constituent  members  of   the  ecclesiastical  courts.     The  incomes 
of  these  clergymen  differ  in  different  places,  but  never  exceed  100/.,  and 
often  do  not  amount  to  half  that  sum.     They  are  paid  out  of  a  sum  oS 
8,000/.,  granted  yearly  by  his  Majesty,  and  called  the  "Royal  Bounty." 
The  number  of  these    new  parliamentary  or  government  parishes,  is  41. 
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2.  From  die  many  difficulties  of  erecting  new  peridies,  means  were  introduced 
(in  addition  to  die  establishment  of  parliamentary  churches)  to  sapenedo 
the  necessity  of  such  a  step;  and  thb  object  was  accomplished  by  the 
institution  of  chapelt  of  ease,  or  subsidiary  places  of  worship,  without  any 
assigned  locality.  The  members  of  sudi  chapels  (the  first  of  which  was 
erected  in  1798)  were  paid  out  of  the  seat  rents,  —  a  mmimum  stipend  being 
guaranteed  to  them  by  a  bond  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  each  chapd  ; 
but  though  in  full  orders,  like  the  parliamentary  ministers,  and  entided  to 
perform  every  sacerdotal  function,  they  were  not  entitled  to  have  a  session 
of  their  own,  or  to  be  members  of  any  church  court.  These  chapds 
amounted  to  66 ;  when,  in  1834,  the  General  Assembly  conferred  on  them 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to  parish  ministers,  and  appointed 
them  a  certain  locality,  quoad  tacra.  Since  that  period,  and  particularly  of 
late,  their  number  has  been  rapidly  increasing;  but  the  number  (10S3) 
previously  mentioned,  was  the  total  amount  of  parishes,  including  the  vrhtAe 
newly  erected  parishes,  down  to  the  Ist  of  January,  1836.  The  Genend 
Assembly  has  applied  to  government  for  endowments  for  the  chapels  already 
erected,  and  those  that  may  hereafter  be  erected ;  but  hitherto  without  effect. 
A  royal  commission  is  now  sitting  on  the  subject,  and  making  inquiries  as  to 
the  necessity  for  the  grant.  —  {Acts  of  General  Assembly,') 

The  Church  Judicatories, — The  Kirk  Session,  —  The  Kirk  Session  is  the 
lowest  court.  It  is  composed  of  the  minister  of  the  parish,  and  of  lay* 
elders.  New  elders  are  chosen  by  the  session ;  but  their  names  being  read 
from  the  pulpit  at  least  ten  days  before  their  ordination,  the  congregation 
have  the  power  of  objecting  to  them ;  and,  if  the  objection  be  found  valid, 
they  cannot  be  inducted.  An  elder,  on  his  ordination,  has  to  declare  his 
implicit  assent  to  all  that  is  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  to  sign 
the  standards  of  the  church.  The  minister  and  two  elders  can  form  a 
session ;  but  the  sesraon  is  generally  composed  of  a  greater  number  of  elders: 
a  dozen  is  reckoned  a  pretty  ample  session.  The  minister  is  officially 
moderator,  or  president  of  the  session;  and  a  session  cannot  exercise  any 
judicial  function,  unless  the  meeting  hare  been  constitated  by  prayer,  either  by 
the  parish  minister,  or  some  other  minister  officiating  in  his  room.  The 
session  takes  cognisance  of  cases  of  scandal,  of  the  poors'  ftmds,  (which  in 
about  nine  tenths  of  the  parishes  of  Scodand  consist  solely  of  the  collections 
at  the  church  doors)  and  general  parochial  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The 
duty  of  the  elders  also  is  to  visit  the  sick,  each  in  a  given  district  of  the 
parish.  There  is  a  power  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  session  to 
the  presbytery,  the  next  court  in  dignity.  — (Prmnpo/  ffilTs  Constitution  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  :  also  The  Practice  of  the  severtU  Judicatories  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  by  his  son.  Dr.  A.  Hill. — Acts  of  Atsembly,) 

The  Presbytery  is  composed  of  a  number  of  contiguous  parishes;  but 
the  number  is  indefinite.  The  largest  number  in  any  presbytery  (that 
of  Glasgow)  is  36  :  the  smallest  number  is  6.  A  presbytery  consists 
of  the  ministers  of  all  the  parishes  within  its  limits ;  of  the  professor 
of  divinity,  if  there  be  any  university  within  the  same ;  and  of  a  lay-elder 
from  each  parish.    Thus,  if  no  church  be  collegiate,  and  if  there  be  no  pro- 
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fesaor  of  divinity,  the  number  of  ministers  and  elders  in  any  meeting  of 
presbytery  may  be  equal.  A  moderator,  who  must  be  a  clergyman,  is  chosen 
twice  a  year.  The  presbytery  takes  young  men  on  trials  as  students  of 
divinity,  and  candidates  for  license ;  ordains  presentees  to  vacant  livings ;  has 
the  superintendence  of  religion  and  education  within  its'precincts;  and  has  the 
power  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  any  of  its  members,  and  can 
depose  them.  But  its  decision  is  not  final,  if  an  appeal  be  lodged  to  the  synod. 
A  presbytery  generally  meets  monthly :  it  must  necessanly  meet  at  least  twice 
a  year.  It  may  continue  its  sitting  as  long  as  necessary ;  and  may  hold  pro 
re  nata  meetings.  The  number  of  presbyteries,  at  present,  is  80.  — (^Principal 
Hill  id  tuprd,) 

The  SyruxL  —  A  synod  is  composed  of  two  or  more  presbyteries.  It 
consists  of  every  parish  minister  within  its  limits,  and  of  the  elders  who 
have  last  represented  the  different  sessions  in  the  presbytery ;  so  that  the 
number  of  mimsters  and  elders  may  be  equal.  Neighbouring  synods  corre- 
spond with  each  other  by  sending  a  minister  and  elder,  who  form  constituent 
members  of  the  synod  to  which  they  are  sent.  At  every  meeting  a  moderator, 
or  president  who  must  be  a  clergymen,  is  chosen.  A  sermon  is  preached  by 
the  moderator  at  each  opening  of  the  synod.  This  court  meets  twice  a  year ; 
but  there  may  be,  thoi^  there  seldom  are,  pro  re  nata  meetings.  The 
number  of  synods  is  16.  -—  {Hill  ut  suprtL) 

Synopsis  of  the  Synods,  Presbyteries,  &Cf  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. 


Sjnodt, 

Presbjteriea. 

Parhhea. 

Ctergymen. 

Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweedale 

7 

120 

128 

Merse  and  Tiviotdale 

6 

66 

66 

Dumfries       .            -            . 

5 

56 

56 

Galloway 

3 

^7 

37 

Glasgow  and  Ayr 

8 

155 

159 

Argyle          -            -            - 

5 

55 

57 

Perth  and  Stirling 

5 

89 

90 

Fife             -             -             - 

4 

«7 

72 

Angus  and  Meams 

6 

84 

87 

Aberdeen 

8 

108 

109 

Moray            .             «             - 

7 

56 

58 

Roes             ... 

3 

27 

27 

Caithness  and  Sutherland 

3 

28 

28 

Olenelg        ... 

5 

41 

41 

Orkney          ... 

3 

20 

21 

Shetland        ... 
Total  number    -     16  Synods    - 

2 

14 

14 

80 

1023 

1050 

The  General  Astemhfy.  —  This  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court,  its  de- 
cisions b^g  supreme :  it  meets  annually  in  the  month  of  May ;  and  sits  for 
ten  successive  days.  But  if  any  cases  be  left  undecided,  a  commission  is 
appointed,  with  power  to  take  them  up,  and  decide  upon  them.  The  com- 
mission is  equivalent  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  being  composed 
of  all  the  members  of  Assembly  and  one  minister  additional,  named  by  the 
moderator.  The  commission  also  holds  quarterly  meetings.  The  Assembly, 
unlike  the  mferior  courts,  consists  of  representatives  firom  the  presbyteries, 
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royal  burghs,  and  universities  of  Scotland,  formerly  from  the  church  of  Camp- 
▼ere  (now  extinct),  and. from  the  churches  in  the  East  Indies,  connected 
with  the  church  of  Scotland,  as  follows :  — 

Eighty  Presbyteries  send,  ministers  -  -  -  SI  8 

elders  -  -  -  -       94 

City  of  Edinburgh,  elders  -  -  -  -  -        2 

Sixty-five  other  royal  burghs,  -  -  ^  ^  65 

University  of  Edinburgh, 
University  of  Glasgow,  one  minister' 

University  of  St.  Andrews,       •  or  one  elder 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,      each. 
King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
Churches  in  India,  a  minister  and  an  elder 
Campvere  (now  extinct) 


} 


Total  number  of  mAmberi, 

The  proportion  which  the  representatives  of  the  several  presbyteries  in  the 
General  Assembly  bear  to  the  number  of  ministers  within  each  presbytery,  k 
as  follows :  —  "All  presbyteries  consisting  of  12  parishes  or  under,  shall 
send  two  ministers  and  one  elder ;  aU  presbyteries,  consisting  of  18  parishes 
or  under,  but  above  12,  shall  send  three  ministers  and  one  elder;  aU  presby- 
teries, consisting  of  24  parishes  or  under,  but  above  18,  shall  send  four 
ministers  and  two  elders;  aU'  presbyteries  consisting  of  30  ministers  or 
under,  but  above  24,  shi^  send  five  ministers  and  two  elders ;  and  aU  pres- 
byteries, whose  number  exceeds  30,  shall  send  six  ministers  and  three  elders." 
-^(Acis  o/Msembfy,  1694,  and  1712.) 

The  General  Assembly  is  honoured  with  the  presence  of  a  nobleman  as 
representative  of  the  sovereign  under  the  title  of  Lord  High  Commissioner. 
This  high  functionary  takes  no  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and  has 
no  voice  in  its  deliberations :  even  his  presence  is  not  necessary.  When  from 
any  cause  he  is  unable  to  attend,  the  business  of  the  court  proceeds  notwith- 
standing  his  absence.  The  truth  is,  the  church  has  always  claimed  the 
inherent  right  of  meeting,  both  in  its  supreme  and  inferior  judicatories,  by  its 
own  appointment;  and  occasions  have  occurred  (particularly  in  1638  and 
1692)  when,  though  the  commissioners  dissolved  the  Assembly,  the  court 
continued  its  sitting,  and,  by  its  own  intrinsic  power,  appomted  the  day  when 
the  next  Assembly  should  be  held.  These  two  rights,  apparendy  so 
incompatible,  of  the  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  have  not  come 
into  collision  for  the  last  144  years,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are 
found  sufficienUy  to  harmonise.  When,  for  example,  the  business  of  the 
Assembly  is  concluded,  the  moderator  first  addresses  the  court,  and,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  king  and  head  of  hb  church,  appoints 
another  Assembly  to  be  held  on  a  certain  day  in  the  following  year.  Hie 
Lord  High  Commissioner  then  addresses  the  court,  and,  in  the  name  of  the 
sovereign,  appoints  another  Assembly  to  be  held  on  the  day  mentioned  by  the 
moderator.  —  (UUl  vt  supra,  and  Acts  ofAuembfy,) 
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The  Assembly  chooses  a  new  modentor  yeariy,  who,  in  recent  times,  is 
always  a  clergyman.  But  at  an  early  period,  laymen  (for  example,  George 
Buchanan,  and  Andrew  Melville,)  have  fiDed  tbe  chair. — MCri^tlAfeof  Knox^ 
voL  ii.  p.  282.)  A  sermon  is  preached  by  the  moderator  before  the  opening 
of  the  Assembly. 

Coune  of  Study  for  the  Chtaxh,  —  The  course  of  study  for  the  church  is 
abundantly  ample,  extending  to  eight  years  at  one  or  other  of  the  universities 
of  Scotland.  Of  this  period,  the  first  four  years  are  devoted  to  literary  and 
philosophical  study,  comprehending  Latin  and  Greek,  logic  and  metaphysics, 
ethics,  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy ;  the  other  four  years  to  Hebrew, 
church  history,  and  theology,  biblical,  exegetical  and  systematic.  During 
these  last  four  years  the  students  must  attend  both  Hebrew  and  church 
history  for  two  sessions ;  but  theology,  which  cannot  occupy  less  than  four 
years,  may  be  extended  to  five :  the  regular  time  is  three  fiill  years  and  a 
partial  one;  but  the  student  at  his  own  option  may  take  five  years,  that  is, 
two  fiill  years,  and  three  partial  ones.  During  his  theological  course, 
exclusive  of  his  exercises  as  a  student  of  Hebrew  and  church  history,  he  has 
to  deliver  to  the  professor  of  divinity  five  discourses ;  namely,  an  exegesis,  in 
Latin,  a  homily  in  English,  an  exercise  and  addition,  a  lecture  on  some  large 
portion  of  Scripture,  and  a  popular  sermon.  —  (Dr.  A*  HUl*$  Practice^ 
p.  42. — Peterkin*s  Supplement,  p.  60.)  Before  entering  on  his  theological 
course*  tibe  student  has  to  be  examined,  and  his  examination  sustained,  by  the 
presbytery,  within  whose  limits  he  resides :  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  make 
such  examination  annual. 

After  this  routine  of  study,  which  must  be  duly  certified,  the  student  ia 
taken  on  trials  by  the  presbytery,  before  which  he  has,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
examination,  to  deliver  five  discourses  as  above,  on  subjects  prescribed 
by  the  court.  If  the  presbytery  find  him  unqualified,  they  may  reject  him 
altogether,  or  appoint  new  trials  for  him,  or  remand  him  to  his  studies.  If 
they  sustain  his  trials  and  pass  him,  he  obtains  license  as  a  probationer, 
or  preacher  of  the  Gospel ;  and  thus  becomes  qualified  to  perform  all  the 
sacerdotal  fimcdons,  except  dispensing  the  two  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  celebrating  marriage.  He  is  now  in  a  state  to  receive  the 
presentation  to  a  parish,  or  other  benefice;  on  his  appointment  to  which  he 
receives  ordination  on  the  part  of  the  presbytery.  —  (Acts  of  Asiembfy,) 

Patronage.  —  Lay  patronage,  or  the  right  of  nominating  to  a  vacant  parish 
by  a  lay  patron,  has  generally,  though  with  slight  modifications,  been  the 
law  of  the  church.  From  1690,  however,  to  1712,  patronage  was  abolished ; 
and  the  right  of  presentation  was  lodged  in  the  heritors  or  landholders  of 
parishes  and  the  members  of  the  kirk  sessions.  Patronage  was  revived  in 
the  year  last  specified;  and  continued  uninterrupted  till  1834.  A  slight 
appearance  of  popular  rights,  as  to  the  reception  or  rejection  of  a  presentee 
was  preserved,  but  rather  in  name  than  in  reality.  After  a  presentation  had 
been  sustained  by  the  presbytery,  the  presentee  was  appointed  to  preach  in 
the  vacant  church  for  one  or  more  Sundays ;  and  a  day  was  fixed  posterior 
to  his  preaching,  on  which  a  call  was  to  be  given  him  by  the  people,  or  as  the 
phrase  is,  was  to  be  moderated  in  ;  notice  to  that  effect  being  given  firom  the 
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pulpit.  At  that  meeting,  after  sermon  had  been  preached  by  a  member  of  pres- 
bytery, the  parishioners  were  invited  to  subscribe  a  written  call  to  the  presentee 
to  be  their  future  minister.  At  one  period  the  call  was  essential  to  a  present- 
ation, but  its  efficacy  was  gradually  given  up ;  till,  at  length,  without  any 
alteration  being  made  in  the  law,  it  virtually  fell  into  dissuetude ;  that  is,  a 
presentation  was  reckoned  valid,  if  a  single  name,  or  perhaps  not  even  a  single 
name,  was  attached  to  it.  This  state  of  things,  having  occasioned  many 
violent  intrusions  of  clergymen,  and  given  general  dissatisfaction,  was  re- 
medied as  above  hinted,  in  1834;  when  the  efficacy  of  the  call  was  not  only 
restored,  but  placed  on  a  firmer  foundation  than  ever.  "  If,"  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  ^  at  the  moderating  in  a  call  to  a  vacant 
pastoral  office,  the  laajor  part  of  the  male  heads  of  families,  members  of  the 
vacant  congregation,  and  in  full  communion  with  the  church,  should  dis- 
approve of  the  person  in  whose  &vour  the  call  is  proposed  to  be  moderated 
in,  such  disapproval  shall  be  reckoned  sufficient  ground  for  the  presbytery 
rejecting  such  person,  and  he  shall  be  rejected  accordingly."  The  act  fiirther 
declares,  **  that  no  person  shall  be  held  to  be  entitled  to  disapprove  as  afore- 
said, who  shall  refuse,  if  required,  solemnly  to  declare  in  presence  of  the 
presbytery,  that  he  is  actuated  by  no  &ctious  or  malicious  motive,  but  solely 
by  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  spiritual  interest  of  himself  or  the  congre- 
gation." This  statute  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Veto  Act.  The  right  of 
patronage,  it  may  be  observed,  is  private  property,  and  may  be  sold  or  alienated 
like  any  other  property.  The  patronage  of  about  a  third  part  of  the  pa- 
rishes of  Scotland  is  vested  in  the  Crown. 

Temdt  or  TUhet,  —  The  income  or  stipend  of  the  ministers  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  (exclusive  of  the  ministers  of  the  quoad  sacra  parishes  ahready 
noticed,)  is  derived  from  the  wreck  of  the  tithes,  or  lemds  as  they  are  com- 
monly called,  that  belonged  to  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  On  the  Reformation, 
teinds  and  other  church  property  suffered  much  dilapidation;  the  greater  part 
having  been  seized  by  the  nobility  and  higher  gentry.  A  small  portion  only 
has  since  been  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  religion.  In  1561,  by  an  act  of 
the  Privy  Coui\cil,  a  third  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenue  was  given  to  the 
church ;  but  of  this  third,  no  small  portion  '*  was  discharged  by  the  queen 
[Mary]  or  bestowed  in  pensions  on  &vourites  of  the  court." — (Connelon  Teinds, 
vol.  i.  p.  150.)  The  highest  stipend  that  was  given  was  300  marks  Scots,  or 
about  16/.  sterling;  but  the  m^ority  of  ministers  got  only  100  marks.  Various 
modifications  and  changes,  none  of  them  favourable  to  the  clergy,  —  many 
of  whom  were  literally  starving,  —  afterwards  took  place  with  regard  to  this 
paltry  allowance,  till  1617,  when  the  maximum  stipend  was  fixed  by  act  of 
parliament  at  1000  marks,  or  10  chalders  of  com  or  victual;  the  mi$timum  at 
half  that  amount,  "  except  where  the  whole  fruits  of  the  kirk  will  not  extend 
to  that  quantity." — (16,)  But  the  greatest  change  which  teinds  in  Scotland 
has  midergone,  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  who  revoked  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  grants,  (except  the  church  lands,)  conferred  by  his  fiither  on 
his  subjects.  This  revocation  being  made,  though  with  difficulty,  it  was 
provided  that  the  teinds,  except  such  as  were  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
stipend,  should  be  valued  and  sold.    The  landholders  were  entitled  to  sue  for 
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a  valuation  or  modus,  and  to  purchase  the  temds  of  their  own  estate.    The 
valuation  was  devolved  on  commissioners  and  sub-commissioners,  the  latter  of 
whom  itinerated.    A  body  of  commissioners  was  maintained  for  this  purpose 
from  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Union  in  1707;  at  which  time  the  Court  of 
Session  was  authorised  to  supply  their  place,  and  to  determine  in  all  cases  of 
valuation  and  sale  of  teinds.    As  the  commissioners  had  been  empowered  to 
modify  the  stipends  of  the  ministers,  the  same  right  was  transferred  to  the 
Court  of  Session.     The  teinds  are  also  appropriated  to  the  building  of  parish 
churches  and  manses,  and  the  keeping  of  them  in  repair.— (Conn^/  on  Temds,) 

A  clergyman  is  entitled  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Session  for  an  augment- 
ation of  his  stipend,  which  it  is  competent  for  that  court  either  to  grant  or 
refuse.  But  20  years  must  dapse  before  such  application  can  be  renewed. 
On  all  lands  not  valued,  the  teind  when  valued,  (which  is  likely  to  be  done  on 
an  augmentation  of  the  minister's  stipend,)  is  fixed  at  the  fifUi  part  of  the 
existing  rental.  The  ministers  of  Edinburgh  and  Montrose  are  paid,  not  by 
teinds  but  by  a  local  tax  levied  on  the  occupiers  of  houses. — (/6.) 

Manses  and  Glebes,  —  A  minister,  as  previously  stated,  is  entitled  to  a  parson- 
age house,  or  manse,  and  a  glebe.  The  statutory  allowance  for  building  a  manse 
is  1000  marks.  But  generally  five,  and  sometimes  ten  times  that  sum  is  given  ; 
manses  being  mostly  buHt  on  an  improved  style  of  accommodation,  and  fiilly 
suitable  to  the  '.income  and  rank  of  a  clergyman.  The  ndnimum.  legal  size 
of  a  glebe  is  four  arable  acres,  ^th  grass  or  pasture  for  a  cow  and  two 
horses.  But  gldies  are  seldom,  if  ever,  confined  to  that  ^ze ;  being  gene- 
rally twice  or  three  times  as  lai^.  The  minister  of  a  royal  biu^  possesses 
no  legal  claim  to  a  glebe ;  and  it  is  not  a  settled  point  whether  he  b  entitled 
to  a  manse,  though  he  fi^quently  enjoys  both ;  generally  the  latter,  or  a  sum 
in  lieu  of  it,  —  (DunlopU  Parochial  Imw,  chap,  ii.) 

Income  of  the  Clergy,  —  The  exact  income  of  the  clergy  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained ;  but  a  very  near  approximation  to  it  may  be  made.  Except  in  parishes 
where  the  teinds  are  exhausted,  and  they  are  paid  a  fixed  money  stipend,  th^ 
income  is  measured  by  the  price  of  com  as  fixed  by  thefiars  struck  an- 
nually in  February,  and  determined  by  the  average  price  for  the  preceding 
three  months.  Stipends,  consequently,  oscillate  in  amount.  At  present  ( 1836} 
they  are  low,  and  have  been  so  for  several  years,  owing  to  the  low  price  of 
grain ;  we  believe  we  are  not  beyond  the  mark  in  stating  that,  including  all 
the  incumbents  in  the  church,  their  incomes,  one  with  another,  do  not 
exceed  200/.  a  year,  exclusive  of  manses  and  glebes.  Stipends  in  country 
parishes,  where  there  are  unappropriated  temds,  are  nearly  equal;  but  m 
royal  burghs,  or  in  parishes  of  very  great  population,  they  are  higher.  In 
several  parishes  the  tdnds  have  been  exhausted,  and  are  all  appropriated  to 
the  incumbent,  without  producing  an  income  of  150/.  To  raise  them  to  this 
minimiim  amount,  the  act  50  Geo.  III.  set  apart  a  sum  not  exceeding  10,000/. 
yearly,  with  a  farther  sum  of  2,000/.  a  year  to  raise  the  stipend  of  such  clergy- 
men as  cannoti  according  to  law,  be  provided  with  manses  and  glebes,  to  200/. 
The  parishes  so  assisted  are  called  Bounty  Livings.  Their  number  is  208 ; 
of  which  the  highest  receives  firom  government  no  less  than  138/.  3«.  6</.,  that 
18,  the  temds  produce  only  1 1/.  17#.  6</. ;  the  lowest  receives  1 1«.  Id.  There  are 
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17  parishes  that  recehre  above  100/.,  and  37  that  recdve  under  201. — (Record 
in  Tehtd  Cowl, — PeterkhCt  Supplement,)  The  aggregate  annual  income  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  taking  the  number  of  incumbents  at  943  (that  is  including 
the  collegiate  ministers,  but  not  the  ministers  of  the  quoad  sacra  parishes,) 
and  averaging  the  stipend  at  200/.  each  parish,  amounts  to  188,600/. ;  and 
including  the  quoad  sacra  parishes,  it  will  not  much  exceed  200,000/. 


Sbct.  IV.      Scotch  DUsevUers. 

Secesiion  Church,  Origin  of,  —  Presbytery  having,  as  above  stated,  been 
established  as  the  national  religion,  the  church  continued  for  a  while  cordial 
and  harmonious.  But,  owing  to  an  undue  exercise  of  patronage,  in  intruding 
a  minister  on  a  parish  (Kinross),  contrary  to  the  declared  sentiments  of 
the  people,  a  schism  began  to  appear  in  1730.  Several  ministers,  of  whom 
Balph  and  Ebenezer  Erskine  were  the  leaders,  refused  to  obey  the  au- 
thority of  the  church  courts,  as  to  the  induction  and  subsequent  recog- 
nition of  the  intruded  clerg]^an;  and  afler  some  years  of  discussion, 
in  the  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  the*  pulpit  and  the  press,  eight  ministers 
were  deposed,  in  1740,  by^  the  General  Assembly,  and  their  parishes  de- 
clared vacant.  To  these  ministers  the  name  of  teceders  was  given;  and 
as  most  of  the  members  of  thdr  congregations  adhered  to  them,  and 
others  followed,  they  became  the  founders  of  the  Secession  Church  in  Scot- 
land. The  number  of  congregations  and  clerg3rmen  belonging  to  that  body 
rapidly  increased,  and  have  continued  to  increase  till  the  present  day. — 
(Fraser*9  Life  of  Erskine.^  The  Rev,  John  BroumU  (of  Haddington)  Hitt. 
Ace.  of  the  Rite  and  Progreu  of  the  Secession,) 

Division  of  the  Seceders  into  Burghers  and  Anti-burghers.  —  The  seceden 
soon  split  among  themselves.  On  admission  to  the  privilege  of  a  burgess 
in  any  of  the  royal  burghs  in  Scotland,  the  following  oath  was  requLred 
to  be  taken :  —  "I  protest  before  God  and  your  lordships  that  I  profess  and 
allow  with  my  heart  the  true  religion  presently  professed  within  this  realm, 
and  authorised  by  the  laws  thereof:  I  shall  abide  thereat,  and  defend  the  same, 
to  my  life's  end,  renouncing  the  Roman  religion  called  papistry."  Respecting 
the  propriety  of  this  oath,  the  ministers  of  the  secession  were  divided  in 
opinion.  One  party  maintained  that  there  was  no  inconsistency  in  taking  it 
inasmuch,  as  they  considered  the  established  church  as  professing  the  true 
reli^on,  notwithstanding  the  faults  that  attached  to  it,  and  though  they  had 
seceded  from  it :  the  other  party  espoused  and  defended  the  opposite  opinion. 
A  separation,  in  consequence,  took  place  between  them  in  1747 ;  the  former 
party  being  named  burghers;  the  latter  anti-burg^ers.  The  two  parties 
continued  separate  till  1821,  when  the  burgess  oath  being  generally  dispensed 
with,  or  abolished,  they  again  united,  and  assumed  the  denomination  of  the 
United  Auociate  Synod  of  the  Secession  Church,  The  associate  S3mod  now 
comprises  19  presbyteries,  composed  of  324  congregations,  with  an  equal 
number  of  ministers,  there  being  no  collegiate  churches  belonging  to  the 
body.  (lb.) 
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Number  of  Secedert.  —  On  this  subject  we  have  no  statistical  data  for 
fbnning  a  correct  opinion.  It  is  supposed  that,  at  an  average,  the  niunber  of 
members  or  communicants  belonging  to  each  congregation  is  about  350, 
exclusive  of  hearers  not  communicants,  and  the  children  of  communicants ; 
and  that  these  two  exceed  the  number  of  members.  Each  congregation  may 
therefore  be  supposed  to  average  from  700  to  750  members,  &c.  In  other 
words,  the  united  secession  church,  including  members,  hearers,  and  children 
not  communicants,  may  embrace  a  population  of  about  260,000.  Some  con- 
gregations — those,  for  example,  of  Broughton  Place  andBristo  Street  chapels, 
Edinburgh  — consist  of  no  fewer  than  1,200  members,  exclusive  of  hearers 
and  children  not  communicants :  and  there  are  some  congregations  that  are 
even  larger.  Others,  particularly  those  in  an  incipient  state,  do  not  exceed 
100;  but  there  are  few  so  smalL  The  synod  has  recently  issued  a  schedule, 
addressed  to  all  its  members,  requiring  information  on  these  and  other  points. 
In  addition  to  the  324  congregations  previously  mentioned,  the  Secession 
Church  maintains,  at  its  own  expense,  no  fewer  than  50  missionary  stations 
throughout  Scotland,  which  are  suj^Ued  with  sermons  either  every  Sunday, 
or  twice  or  thrice  monthly;  the  number  of  such  stations  has  hitherto 
been  annually  increasing.  Including  the  numbers  that  attend  these  sermons, 
tiie  aggregate  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  United  Associate  Synod 
cannot  be  under  300,000.  The  synod  also  devotes  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  their  funds  (all  raised  by  subscription  or  church  collections  **  for  religious 
purposes,**)  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts.  In  addition  to 
contributions  to  this  fund,  many  congregations,  particularly  in  the  larger 
towns,  (that  of  Broughton  Place  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  for  example,)  support 
one  or  more  local  missionaries  at  their  own  expense.  Of  the  exertions  made 
by  this  numerous  and  respectable  body  of  Chrbtians  in  support  of  schools,  we 
shall  speak  under  the  proper  head. —  {Report  of  the  Fund  of  the  United  Auo- 
eUUe  Synod,  1835.) 

ConstauHon,  S^,  —  The  exposition  previously  ^ven  of  the  presbyterian 
polity  applies  to  the  associate  sjmod.  They  have  lay-elders,  kirk  sessions,  and 
presbyteries ;  but,  instead  of  a  general  assembly,  they  meet  in  synod  twice 
a  year,  the  synod  being  their  supreme  court.  They  abjure  patronage :  their 
ministers  are  chosen  by  the  communicants  of  each  congregation.  They  have 
tiie  same  confession  of  faith,  and  the  same  standards  as  the  established 
church :  they  difier,  in  truth,  from  that  church  chiefly  on  the  question  of 
patronage,  and  are,  generally  speaking,  stricter  presbyterians  and  more  rigid 
in  discipline :  they  dballow  any  connection  of  ecclesiastical  with  civil  rights, 
as  Erastian  and  unscriptural. 

Cowrte  of  Study  for  the  Minittry.  —  The  course  of  study  in  the  secession 
church  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  establishment.  A 
student,  previously  to  his  being  taken  on  trial  for  admission  to  the  theological 
seminary,  requires  to  have  gone  through  the  same  curriculum  of  study  as  has 
been  already  described.  The  only  exception  is,  that  the  study  of  natural 
philosophy  may  be  deferred  till  after  commencing  the  study  of  divinity,  but  the 
student  must  produce  the  certificate  of  the  professor  of  that  science,  and  be 
examined  as  to  his  proficiency  in  it,  before  being  taken  on  trials  for  license. 
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An  examinatioQ  in  literature  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  an  inquiry  into 
religious  and  moral  character  by  the  presbytery,  always  precedes  admission 
to  theological  study.  All  the  students  in  divinity  must  be  members  in  full 
communion.  The  secession  has  four  professors  of  divinity,  each  giving  in- 
struction in  one  great  department  of  theological  science,  or  explanatory  of 
the  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry.  1.  The  professor  of  biblical  literature, 
who  prelects  on  the  history,  evidences,  and  general  principles  of  interpretation 
of  the  sacred  books,  or  what  the  Germans  call  HermeneiUict,  2,  The  pro* 
fessor  of  exegetical  theology,  who  gives  lectures,  and  conducts  examinations 
on  the  more  important  portions  of  the  sacred  volume,  —  particularly  on  the 
doctrinal  epistles.  The  course  of  the  present  professor  embraces  a  critical 
exposition  of  the  principal  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  die  doctrines  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Galatians,  and  Hebrews. 
3.  The  professor  of  systematical  theology.  4.  The  professor  of  pastoral 
theology,  who  instructs  the  students  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conducting 
the  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry,  giving  also,  an  abstract  of  ecdesiasticat 
history.  The  term  of  study  is  five  years :  the  duration  of  the  annnal 
session  two  months.  The  studoits  are  usually  from  five  to  six  hours  a 
day  in  the  class-room.  They  are  committed  to  the  care  of  the  professors  of 
biblical  literature  and  ex^;etical  theology  for  the  first  two  years ;  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  systematic  and  pastoral  theology  for  the  three  last  years  of  their 
course.  During  the  long  vacation  of  10  months,  they  are  under  the  care  of 
their  respective  presbyteries,  who  call  them  before  them,  examine  them  as  to 
their  progress  in  their  studies,  and  hear  and  criticise  their  exercises.  The 
course  of  trials  and  examination  both  on  getting  license  and  on  induction  to 
a  living,  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  established  church,^-^CommunicaHonJrom 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  of  Edinburgh.) 

Stipendt.  —  The  stipends  of  the  members  of  the  secession  church  vary 
fi'om  70/.  a  year  to  450/. :  most  of  them  range  from  100/.  to  200/. ;  and 
we  shall  not  be  fiu*  off  the  mark  if  we  take  150/.  certainly  not  less  than  130/., 
as  the  average.  In  the  country,  in  addition  to  the  stipend,  the  minister  is  ge* 
nerally  furnished  with  a  dwelling  house.  None  of  the  ministers  have,  or  ever 
had,  a  legal  bond  securing  their  incomes. — (Z^*) 

Original  Burgher  Associate  Synod.  —  When  the  burghers  and  anti-burghers 
united,  several  congregations  of  the  former  declined  the  coalition.  These 
extend,  at  present,  to  four  presbyteries,  including  44  congregations.  They 
have  a  professor  of  divinity  for  themselves ;  and  in  all  their  leading  principles 
are  identical  with  the  United  Associate  Synod,  of  which  we  have  now  given 
an  account. —  (The  Rev  John  Brown* s  Hist,  of  the  Secession,) 

Associate  Synod  of  Original  Seceders.  —  This  body  separated  from  the 
burgher  denomination  in  1806,  in  consequence  of  the  opinions  held  by  the 
latter  respecting  the  total  independence  and  incompatibility  of  the  religious 
and  civil  authorities.  The  former  recognise  the  validity  of  the  connection 
between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  —  are  in  favour  of  a  national  church, 
—  and  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  wished  the  Burgher  S3mod  to  publish  a 
testimony  suitable  to  the  agitated  state  of  the  times.  To  this  proposal  the 
Burgher  Association  dedined  to  accede :  and  hence  the  minority  withdrew 
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from  all  connection  with  them,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  presbytery 
s^mrate  and  distinct  from  their  former  associates,  called,  at  first.  The 
Constitutional  Associate  Presbytery,  but  afterwards  The  Associate  Synod  of  OH' 
gbud  Secedert,  This  body  now  extends  to  four  presbyteries,  embracing 
S3  congregations :  they  have  a  professor  of  divinity  of  their  own ;  but  in 
all  other  respects  with  the  distinctive  exception  above  stated  as  to  the  exer- 
cise of  civil  jurisdiction  circa  sacra,  they  are  identical  with  the  synod  from 
which  they  withdrew.— (ilf*Crir*#  Statement  of  the  Difference,  &c.,  Edin.  1807.) 

Relief  Synod.  —  The  origin  of  this  body  was  as  follows :  —  In  1755,  on 
occasion  of  a  vacancy  in  the  incumbency  of  Jedburgh,  the  town  council  and 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  applied  to  the  patron  for  a  presentation  in 
fiivour  of  Mr.  Boston,  minister  of  Oxnam,  to  be  their  pastor.  This  application 
was  unsuccessful;  in  consequence  of  which  the  parties  in  question  and  the 
people  generally  invited  Mr.  Boston  to  be  their  minister;  and  bound  them- 
selves to  pay  him  a  stipend  of  1201,  per  annum.  This  invitation  he  accepted ; 
and  having  afterwards  (1758,)  been  deposed  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  he, 
with  Mr.  Gillespie,  who  had  also  been  deposed  for  disobedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  united,  and  founded  the  ReUrf  church ; 
professing  to  differ  from  the  established  church  on  no  point  other  than 
the  right  of  patrons  to  appoint  ministers  against  the  inclinations  of  the 
people.  The  Relief  S3mod  rapidly  increased;  and  now  comprehends  10  pres« 
byteries  including  107  congregations ;  being,  in  point  of  numbers  and  influ- 
ence, next  to  the  United  Secession  Church.  Indeed,  these  two  bodies  (the 
Secession  and  the  Relief,)  are  at  present  engaged  (1836)  in  making  overtures 
to  each  other  for  forming  a  union  of  the  two  denominations.  The[Relief  Synod 
have  a  professor  of  divinity  in  their  own  connection.  (Salist,  Ace,  of  Scotland, 
ToL  i.  art.  Jedburgh.) 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod,  —  This  is  the  only  remaining  presbyterian 
body  in  Scotland,  of  which  an  account  has  not  been  given.  They  are  the  suc- 
cessors and  representatives  of  a  small  but  interesting  portion  of  presbyterians 
who  would  not  accept  the  settlement  of  presbytery  as  established  by  law  in 
1690.  They  represent  the  Covenanters  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  his  son. 
They  kept  and  still  keep  aloof  from  the  church  establishment,  inasmuch  as 
they  refused  to  accept  of  any  establishment  of  presbytery  unless  the  king 
subscribed  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  the  various  standards  of  the 
church.  They  are  also  known  by  die  names  of  Cameronians  from  Cameron,  one 
of  th&T  most  eminent  ministers  in  the  time  of  Charles  11.,  —  and  of  hUls^people 
from  the  circumstance  that,  till  ^thin  the  last  fifty  years,  they  generally  con- 
tinued to  hold  public  worship  in  the  open  air,  in  honour  of  their  forefiAthers, 
who,  in  times  of  persecution,  had  been  driven  to  the  hills  for  safety,  and  there 
in  groups  heard  the  Grospel  preached,  and  celdirated  ordinances :  they  are  in 
fieivour  of  an  established  national  religion  on  the  terms  referred  to.  They  are 
perhaps  the  most  rigid  presbyterians  in  Scotland.  They  have  a  professor  of 
theology  in  their  own  communion.  Their  synod  comprehends  five  presbyteries, 
embracing  33  congregations. 

All  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  are  Calvimsts,  —  All  these  various  bodies  of 
presbyterians,  of  which  we  have  given  an  account,  are  Calvinists,  recognise 
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the  same  confession  of  faith,  and  the  same  standards;  and  differ  only  on 
points  of  discipline,  chiefly  that  of  patronage,  their  religioiis  tenets  being 
identical. 

Scotch  Epitcopal  Church.  —  Though  episcopacy  was,  at  yarious  periods, 
the  established  religion  of  Scotland,  the  number  of  episcopalians  is  not  at 
present  large :  they  extend  to  five  dioceses,  including  72  diapels,  of  which 
two  are  collegiate ;  some  of  these  congregations  being  small,  and  supported 
not  so  much  by  numbers  as  by  some  wealthy  families  in  the  several  localities. 
Of  their  five  prelates,  the  bishop  of  Brechin  is  the  primate.  They  have  a  theo- 
logical institution  at  Edinburgh  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the 
ministry.  They  adhere  to  the  standards  of  the  episcopal  church  of  England^ 
but  have  otherwise  no'connection  with,  and  are  independent  o(  that  church. 
There  are  four  episcopal  chapels  in  Scotland,  (in  Perth,  Montrose,  and 
Aberdeen)  not  connected  with  the  Scotch  episcopal  churches. — (KeitVs 
Scottith  Bishops,  edited  by  Russell.) 

Independent  Churches,  —  The  independents,  or   Congregational   Union  of 
Scotland,  extend  to  88  congregations;  but  o£  these  some  are  very  small.    A 
meeting  of  the  Union  takes  place  once  a  year  in  Edinburgh ;  when  a  deputation 
of  ministers  from  the  Congr^ational  Union  of  England  usually  attends.    The 
independents  generally  are  Calvinists. 

Other  ReBgious  Sects, —  There  are  various  other  religious  sects  in  Scotland, 
namely,  baptists,  methodists,  both  Wesleyan  and  primitive,  quakers,  Bereans, 
Glassites,  or  Sandemanians,  Unitarians,  new  Jerusalemites,  Jews,  &c,  A 
sect  has  recently  sprung  up,  named  Rowites,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell, 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Row,  in  Dumbartonshire,  its  founder,  who 
was  deposed  for  heresy  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1832.  Rowism  in 
Scotland  is  somewhat  akin  to  what  is  known  as  Irvingism  in  England.  The 
Rowites  assign  great  dignity  and  impute  extraordinary  influence  to  the  Holy 
Spirit;  and  have  laid  daun,  in  some  instances,  to  miraculous  powers  and  to  the 
gift  of  tongues.  But  their  tenets  have  never  been  properly  defined  or  formed 
into  a  regular  system,  nor  have  they  gained  many  proselytes. 

Roman  Catholics,  —  Extent  of  the  Ronum  Catholic  religion,  —  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion  stfll  prevails  in  Scotland  to  no  inconsiderable  extent. 
There  are  many  places,  such  as  some  districts  in  the  western  highlands,  and 
some  of  the  western  islands,  where  this  religion  has  prevailed  firom  the  most 
remote  times ;  and  there  are  many  old  families  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
country  that  still,  in  the  midst  of  protestantism,  adhere  to  the  fiuth  handed 
down  to  them  by  thear  forefathers.  Recently  the  great  influx  and  settlement 
of  Irish  poor  has  prodigiously  increased  the  number  of  Catholics.  The  last 
bishop  of  the  ancient  Catholic  hierarchy  (James  Beaton,)  died  in  1603 ;  and 
it  was  not  till  1694',  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  that  the  pope  appointed 
another  bishop  with  the  powers  of  Vicar  Apostolic  over  the  Scotch  Catholic 
church.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  regular  succession  of  prehites.  Scot- 
land is  at  present  divided  in  three  dioceses  with  a  bishop  to  each :  the  eastern 
district,  the  western  district,  and  the  northern  district.  The  eastern  district 
contains  12  chapels  with  15  clergymen :  the  western  district  20  chapels  with  27 
cleigymen  :  the  northern  district  23  chapeb  with  24  cleigymen,  making  alto- 
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gether  55  stated  places  of  worship  and  66  dergymea.  But  this  statement  com- 
municates very  inaccurate  ideas  as  to  the  aggregate  number  of  the  Catholics, 
inasmuch  as  the  priest  of  each  chapel  has  the  superintendence  of  a  large  dis- 
trict of  country,  often  50  miles  in  extent,  with  subordinate  places  <^  worship. 
Almost  every  priest,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  itmexBte.'^Catko&c  Direciory 
fir  Scotland,  1836.)  It  is  supposed  that  the  wh(^  Catholic  population  of 
Scotland  is  not  less  than  140,000,  induding  the  children  of  CathoUc  parents. 
The  Catholics  in  Glasgow  alone  amount  to  35,000 ;  in  Edinburgh  to  12,000. 
Of  the  income  of  the  Catholic  clergymen,  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  account. 
They  have  no  fixed  incomes  :  whatever  these  may  be  in  amount,  they  are 
derived  solely  fit>m  the  contributions  of  their  flocks. 

Education, — After  the  Reformation,  the  Catholics  destijoed  for  the  church 
were  compelled,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws,  to  seek  education 
in  foreign  parts.  For  this  purpose  means  were  obtained  to  form  small  se- 
minaries at  Paris,  Douay,  Valladolid,  Rome,  and  Ratisbon :  firom  all  which 
the  Scotch  Catholic  church  still  derives  some  benefit.  There  are,  for  ex- 
ample, funds  sufficient  at  this  moment  at  Paris  to  maintain  16  youths 
during  their  course  of  education.  But  within  the  last  hundred  years 
Catholic  seminaries  have  been  establidied  in  Scotland :  of  these  the  cbk£,  till 
recently,  were  those  of  Lismore  and  Aquhorties.  The  only  seminaiy  that 
they  now  have  is  St.  Mary's  College,  Blairs,  Kincardineshire.  The  plan  of 
education  comprises,  along  with  the  more  elementary  branches,  Ladn,  Greek, 
French, — and  Italian,  and  Spanish  if  required;  poetry,  rhetoric,  mathematics, 
philosophy  in  all  its  branches,  and  divinity.  The  seminary  has  a  pre- 
sident, two  professors,  and  a  procurator.  Students  are  received  firom  eleven 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  students  intended  for  the  church  are  maintained 
and  educated  gratit  after  the  first  year.  But  in  the  case  of  young  men 
studying  for  the  church,  the  seminary  at  Blairs  is,  in  the  minority  of  instances, 
used  only  as  initiatory ;  the  student  going  abroad  to  complete  his  education.  A 
convent  (St.  Margaret's,)  was  established  in  1835  within  a  mile  of  Edinbur]^  ; 
the  object  of  which  is  to  promote  the  education  of  young  ladies, — particulariy 
those  of  the  higher  classes,  —  and  the  relief  of  the  destitute  and  the  sick.  Of 
the  ladies  or  nuns,  the  majority  are  fore^ers  ;  the  rest  Scotch.  In  connection 
with  the  convent,  a  separate  residence,  with  a  charity  school  and  di^)ensary 
annexed,  has  been  provided  in  the  Canongate,  a  suburb  of  Edinbur;^ — (Co- 
iholic  Directory^  ut  iuprd,) 

Summary  of  ike  Religious  State  of  Scotland, 

No.  of  Na  or 

Congrcigatiooc.    Churchei. 

Established  Church  .....  1023 

United  Associate  Synod  .  .  -  324 

Original  Burgher  Associate  Synod  .  .  44 

Associate  Synod  of  Original  Seceders  -  -  33 

Relief  Synod 107 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod  •  -  -        33 

Number  of  Presbyterian  congregations  not  belonging  1  

to  the  Established  Church  -  •  J 
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Na  of  Na  of 

CoDgregatiaiif.    ChiirdiaL 

Brought  up  -  541         102S 

Scottish  Epiaeopal  Church  -  -  -  72 

Episcopal  ChapelSf  not  in  connection  with  the  Sc  Epiac 

Church  -  -  -  -  4 

Independents  -----  88 

Other  religious  sects,  (Protestants)  ^  ••  -  40 

Total  number  of  Protestant  congregations,  not  connected'! 
with  the  established  church  -  -  J 

Majority  of  the  Established  Church 

Catholic  Chapels  ..... 


Migority  of  the  Established  Churdi  ower  all  other  sects       SS3 

But  for  reasons  similar  to  those  already  stated,  (ante,  p.  416.)  the  number 
of  churchmen,  as  compared  with  dissenters,  is  much  greater  than  it  would 
appear  to  be  from  this  account  of  the  number  of  congregations  belonging  to 
each.  Perhaps  the  whole  number  of  dissenters  in  Scotland,  including  the 
Relief  Church,  may  amount  to  from  500,000  to  520,000. 


Sect.  V.     Church  of  Ireland. 

The  Church  of  Ireland,  like  that  of  England,  is  Protestant  epis- 
copal. It  was,  until  the  passine  of  the  Irish  Church  Temporalties' [Bill, 
under  the  control  of  four  archbishops,  one  for  eadi  of  the  four  pro- 
vinces, but  named  from  the  cities  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam, 
in  which  the  archiepiscopal  sees  are  situated.  The  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, now  universally  recognised  as  first  in  rank,  though  his  rig^t  to 
that  station  was  long  disputed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  is  styled 
Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all  Ireland ;  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  is 
styled  Primate  and  MetropoUtan  of  Ireland  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  Munster ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Pri- 
mate and  Metropolitan  of  Connaught.  The  four  archiq)iscopal  provinces  are 
subdivided  into  thirty-two  dioceses,  which  were  consoUaated  and  united  under 
eighteen  bishops.  The  dioceses  in  Armagh  province  are  those  of  Arma^, 
(held  by  the  archbishop),  Clogher,  Meath,  Down  and  Connor  united,  Dcrry, 
Raphoe,  Kilmore,  Dromore,  and  Ardagh  united  to  Tuam.  There  are,  there- 
fore, seven  bishops  in  this  province,  suffragan  to  the  Archbishop  of  Arma^. 
The  province  of  Dublin  is  subdivided  into  the  dioceses  of  Dublin  and  Glan- 
delagh  united,  Kildare,  Ossory,  and  Ldghlin  and  Ferns  united.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  has  therefore  three  sufihigan  bishops  under  him.  The 
province  of  Cashel  contains  the  dioceses  of  Cashel  and  Emly  united,  Limeridc 
united  with  Ard^ert  and  Aghadoe,  Waterford  united  with  Lismore,  Cork 
united  with  Ross,  Cloyne,  and  KUlaloe  united  with  Kilfenora.  The  number 
of  suffi*agan  bishops  in  this  province  is  five.  The  province  of  Tuam  com- 
prehends the  dioceses  of  Tuam,  Elphin,  Cloniert  united  with  Kilmacdua^ 
and  Killalla  united  with  Achonrv.  There  are,  therefore,  three  bishops  in 
this  province  sufihigan  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

Tnis  arrangement  has  been  considerably  altered  bv  the  late  act  for  rceu- 
latine  the  established  church  of  Ireland,  according  to  tne  provisions  of  which, 
the  hierarchy  is  to  consist  of  two  archbishops  only :  those  of  Armagh 
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and  Dublin ;  the  two  others  being  reduced  to  the  rank  of  bishops.  The 
eighteen  suffiragan  bishops  are  to  be  reduced  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
dioceses  to  ten,  five  under  each  archbishop.  The  new  arrangement  is  to  be 
effected  gradually  on  the  demise  of  the  several  bishops  whose  sees  are  to  be 
united  to  others.  When  completed,  the  ecclesiastical  division  of  Ireland 
will  be  as  follows :  —  Armagh  province,  containing  the  bishoprics  of  Meath, 
Derry  united  with  Raphoe,  Down  united  with  Connor  and  Dromore, 
Kilmore  united  with  Ardagh  and  Elphin,  and  Tuam  united  with  KUlalla  and 
Achonry :  Dublin  province,  containmg  the  bishoprics  of  Ossory  united  with 
Leighlin  and  Ferns ;  Cashel  united  with  Emly,  Waterford,  and  Lismore ; 
Cloyne  united  with  Cork  and  Ross ;  Killaloe  united  with  Kilfenora,  Clonfert, 
and  Kilmacduagh  ;  and  Limerick  united  with  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  The 
new  arrangement  has  already  taken  effect  with  respect  to  the  six  bishoprics 
of  Raphoe,  Ossory,  Waterford,  Cork,  Clonfert  and  Killalla,  in  consequence 
of  the  demise  or  translation  of  their  respective  bishops. 

The  income  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  is  derived  chiefly  from  lands 
let  upon  lease  of  twenty-one  years,  and  renewed  from  time  to  time,  at  the 
original  rent,  on  payment  of  a  fine  on  renewal,  fluctuating  according  to  the 
altered  value  of  land,  and  the  period  to  which  the  renewal  is  to  extend. 
The  income  of  the  whole  episcopal  establishment  was  returned  to  parliament  as 
amounting  to  151,128/.,  in  1831,  which  will  be  reduced  to  82,953/.,  under  the 
new  arrangements ;  leaving  a  balance  of  68,175/.,  for  the  general  purposes  of 
ecclesiastiod  discipline  and  education.  The  management  of  the  fund  thus 
created  is  entrust^  to  a  board  of  commissioners,  upon  whom  the  receipt  of 
the  incomes  devolves  on  the  lapse  of  the  extinguished  sees.  The  Crown 
has  the  right  of  nomination  to  all  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics. 

The  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  subordinate  to  the  bishops  are  the  deans, 
thirty-three  in  number,  all  presentative  by  the  Crown,  except  those  of  St. 
Patnck's  Dublin  and  of  Kildare, — who  are  elective  by  their  respective  chap- 
ters,— and  of  Clonmacnois,  coUative  by  the  bishop  of  Meath.     Twent^-six 
deans  have  cure  of  souls,  and  seven  have  not.     The  deans  of  St.  Patrick's 
Dublin,  Christ  Church  Dublin,  St.  Canice  Kilkenny,  and  Lismore  exercise 
peculiar  jurisdictions,  varying  in  each,  within  their  respective  deaneries.     The 
dean  is  considered  to  be  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  corporations,  called 
chapters,  being  a  kind  of  council  to  aid  the  bishop  in  the  government  of 
his  diocese.     Three  dioceses  —  Meath,  Kilmore,  and  Ardagh  —  are  without 
chapters ;  in  lieu  of  which  there  is  a  synod  consisting  of  all  the  beneficed 
clergymen,  in  which  the  archdeacon  presides.     The  chapters  and  synods  are 
corporate  bodies,  and  use  a  common  seaL      The  chapters  are  thirty  in  num- 
ber ;  and  thoueh  all  have  a  general  similarity  of  constitution,  each  is  marked 
by  some  specim  peculiarity.     Their  component  members  are  the  precentors 
or  chanters,  originally  intended  to  have  charse  over  the  singing  men  :  their 
number  is  twenty-six  —  seventeen  with  cure  of  souls,  and  nine  without  cure : 
they  are  all  appointed  by  their  respective  bishops,  except  the  precentor  of 
Christ  Churcn,  who  is  nominated  by  the  Crown.    The  next  members  are 
the  chancellors,  who  have  no  special  du^:  they  are  twenty-two  ; — fifteen 
having  cure  of  souls,  and  seven  being  without  cure  —  all  appointed  by  the 
bishops,  except  that  of  Christ  Church  Dublin,  who  is  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
The  treasurers  are  also  twenty-two ;  —  sixteen  with  cure  of  souls,  and  six 
without  cure  :  the  right  of  appointment  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  precentors 
and  chancellors.     The  archcfeacons  are  thirty-four  in  number — all  appointed 
by  the  bishops.    There  are  two  provosts  belonging  to  cathedral  churches  ; 
but  they  have  no  official  duties,  cure  of  souls,  or  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
Besides  the  subordinate  dignitaries  now  recited,  the  chapters  have  other 
members  called  prebendaries,  who  have  no  spiritual  jurisdiction,  but  take  part 
m  the  performance  of  divine  service  in  the  cathedrals :  their  number  is  180. 
There  are  also  in  twelve  of  the  cathedral  churches  certain  subordinate 
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bodies,  (fdnsisting  of  5  canons,  59  vicars  choral,  and  15  choristers,  whose 
office  is  connected  with  the  performance  of  the  church  music. 

There  is  but  one  instance  of  a  territorial  exemption  from  episcopal  juris- 
diction, —  the  Lordship  of  Newry ;  the  proprietor  of  which  holds  his  spi- 
ritual court,  and  grants  marriage  licenses  and  probates  of  wills,  under  the 
seal  of  the  religious  house  to  which  the  lordship  belonged  before  the  Reform- 
ation. 

The  dioceses  are  divided  into  parishes  which  are  in  the  spiritual  charge  of 
clergymen  in  full  orders,  called  rectors  and  vicars.  They  derive  their  incomes 
chiefly  from  tithe ;  of  which  there  are  two  kinds, — great  and  small;  the  former 
derived  from  com  of  every  kind,  hay  and  wool ;  tne  latter  from  flax,  hemp, 
garden  produce,  and,  in  some  cases,  potatoes ;  but  by  another  and  more  general 
explanation  of  these  terms,  two  thirds  o(  the  tithe  of  com,  hay,  and  wool,  coin- 
stitute  the  ereat  tithe,  and  the  remaining  third  the  small  tidie  of  a  parish : 
the  former  is  considered  the  property  of  the  rector,  the  latter  of  the  vicar. 
Latterly,  a  new  order  of  parochial  clergy  has  been  introduced  into  the 
church,  under  the  name  of  perpetual  curates,  who  have  charge  of  a  portion  of 
a  parish  specially  allotted  to  them,  the  tithe  of  which  they  receive.  They 
are  not  subject  to  the  incumbent  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  parish,  and 
hold  their  situations  for  life  7  thus  differing  from  assistant  curates,  who  are 
appointed  occasionally  at  the  will  of  the  incumbent,  from  whom  they  receive 
a  fixed  annual  salary.  It  appears  from  the  late  report  on  the  Irish  Church,  that 
the  number  of  panshes,  including  perpetual  curacies  is  2,405,  of  which  2,348 
have  provision  for  the  cure  of  souls,  and  57  have  not,  being  either  wholly  im- 
propnate,  or  tithe  free.  But  these  are  not  held  each  by  a  separate  incumbent. 
On  the  contrary,  so  many  of  them  are  combined  into  unions,  consisting  of  two 
or  more  parishes,  that  the  number  of  incumbents  amounts  only  to  1,385.  Of 
these  benefices,  478  are  unions,  and  907  single  parishes.  Unions  are  of  two  kinds 
— permanent  and  temporary.  A  permanent  union  may  be  constituted  by  act  of 
parliament,  by  charter,  by  act  of  council,  or  by  prescription.  The  temporary  uni- 
ons are  made  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  and  cease  on  the  demise  of  the 
incumbents,  for  whose  benefit  they  were  created.  The  parochial  clergy  derive 
part  of  their  income  from  glebe  land  attached  to  their  respective  benefices. 
The  total  quantity  of  glebe  land  amounts  to  91,137  acres,  from  which  if  a 
twentieth  part  be  deducted  as  unprofitable,  there  will  remain  86,581  acres  of 
profitable  land ;  which  if  equally  apportioned  among  the  benefices  would  give 
an  average  of  62  acres  to  each  incumbent.  But  it  is  verv  unequally  dis- 
tributed, by  much  the  greater  quantity  of  it  lying  in  the  northern  province  of 
Armagh.  Most  of  the  glebes  are  furnished  with  manses  or  glebe  houses, 
built  partly  by  a  donation  of  money  from  the  board  of  First  Fruits  ;  partly  by 
loan  irom  the  same  source  and  partly  at  the  cost  of  the  incumbent,  repayable 
by  instalments  from  his  successors.  In  cities  and  towns  the  parochial  clergy 
are  paid,  in  lieu  of  tithe,  by  ministers'  money,  which  is  an  assessment  on  every 
house  of  a  certain  value,  estimated  according  to  the  amount  of  rent  paid. 

The  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy  are  subject  to  cert^n  deductions. 
These  are,  first  fmits,  payments  towards  diocesan  and  parochial  schools,  re- 
pairs of  certain  parts  of^the  churches,  and  repairs  of  glebe  houses.  The  first 
fruits  were  designed  to  be  the  amount  of  the  first  year  s  income  of  every  bene- 
fice, payable  by  the  new  incumbent  in  four  annual  instalments,  and  intended 
to  be  applied  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  especially  the  building  and  repairing  of 
churches  and  glebe  houses,  and  the  purchase  of  glebe  land.  But  as  the 
amount  on  each  parish  was  rated  according  to  assessments,  made  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.,  which  have  never  since  been  altered, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce, 
the  impost  was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  has  been  suppressed  by  the 
late  acts  for  regulating  church  property.  The  diocesan  schools  were  to  be 
maintained  by  annual  contributions  nrom  the  bishop  and  the  beneficed  clergy  : 
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the  particulars  are  specified  in  the  statement  relative  to  those  schools.  The 
levy  drawn  from  this  source  is  also  little  more  than  nominal.  The  parochial 
schools  are  supposed  to  be  maintained  by  an  annual  stipend  from  the  incum- 
bent, which  is  estimated  by  custom  at  two  pounds  per  annum.  In  many 
esses  this  has  not  been  paid.  Every  incumbent  is  bound  to  keep  his  glebe 
house  in  tenantable  order;  to  enforce  which  regulation,  the  bishop  appoints 
a  certain  niunber  of  temporary  officers  under  the  name  of  rural  deans,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  visit  the  several  parishes  within  their  respective  districts,  and  to 
report  to  him  upon  the  state  of  the  churches  and  of  the  glebe  houses.  The 
diurches  were  heretofore  kept  in  repair  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish.  The  new  ecclesiastical  regulations  have  transferred  this  duty  to 
the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  who  are  authorised  to  appropriate  to  this 
purpose  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  incomes  of  the  extinguished  sees,  and  other 
revenues  in  their  hands. 

The  total  amount  of  the  income  of  the  various  members  of  the  Protestant 
episcopal  church,  during  the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  was  returned  to 
parliament  as  follows :  — 

£ 
Archbishops  and  bishops  •  -  -     151,128 

Deans  and  chapters  -  -  -         1,043 

Economy  estates  of  cathedrals  -  -       11,050 

Other  subordinate  corporations  -  -       10,526 

Dignities  (not  episcopal)  and  prebends,  without  cure  of  souls  34,482 
Glebe  lands  -  .  .  -      92,000 

Tithes  .  .  -  -  -    555,000 

Ministers*  money  -  -  -  10,300 

Total  865,535 

There  seem  to  be  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  income  of  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  given  above  is  below  (he  truth.  It  principally  consists 
of  the  rent  of  lands  let  on  lease,  or  rather  on  leases  renewable  by  fine.  The 
total  extent  of  land  belonging  to  the  different  sees  has  been  returned  to 
parliament,  at  about  670,000  ^669,274)  acres.  Now,  we  have  seen,  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work  (Vol.  i.  p.  541.),  that  the  average  rental  of  Ireland 
may  be  estimated  at  about  13«.  6(/.  an  acre ;  and  assuming  the  church  estates 
to  be  only  of  a  medium  quality,  which  they  are  believed  to  exceed,  they  should^ 
on  this  n)rpothe8is,  be  worth  452,250/.  a  year.  But  supposing  that,  o^^ing  to 
the  defective  system  under  which  they  are  occupied,  thev  only  produce  6*.  an 
acre;  still,  even  at  that  low  rate,  their  gross  rental  would  amount  to  201,000/. 
At  all  events,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  episcopal  andglebe  lands,  if  pro- 
perly managed,  would  afford  a  revenue  more  than  sufficient  toprovide  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  entire  Protestant  population  of  Ireland,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  odious  impost  of  tithes. 

We  also  incline  to  think  that  the  amount  of  tithe  given  in  the  above  state-' 
ment  is  considerably  underrated.  The  reader  will  find  in  a  note  below  a 
statement,  given  by  Mr.^  Griffiths  the  engineer,  to  the  Lords'  Committee  on 
tithe,  which  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  this  subject.  It  can  of  course, 
however,  be  regarded  only  as  an  approximation.* 

*  Ireland  It  dirldwl  into  4  arhcbbhoprictr  &'!(  ttkhoprtec,  8^450  pnrkhei ;  and  eonufns  90,400,000  <t«tato  nrrct. 
There  are  1,18%  bencflced  clergymen  ;  1,539  parishes  under  tbe  Composition  Art,  and  91 1  pari&het  not  onder  the  Com- 
poution  Act> 

«_                    _•  w  '•■•         *•  '* 

Oraa*amoantof  Uiecompotltian  for  thowparUhca  which  hava  com  poimded  for  thhe             -           -  448,419     0  O 

Areraice  amount  of  ti^e  compodtion  for  tithe  in  thow  parishes  which  have  compoonded       -  887     9  6 

Avcraco  proportion  of  the  compodtioo  Ibr  tithe  to  J/,  stcrlfais  in  the  value  of  the  land                 -       -  0     1  »*■ 
**f^'^  IS  T^**!.*  *l***  '  »'*Te  been  able  to  ptocore,  and  from  tot  «n»n  knowMjte  of  the  valae  of 
Z^^^l^       'JL  ■?  *f  opinion  that  the  Rroai  annual  valne  of  the  huid  of  Ireland,  rated  at  a 

moder«e  rent,  may  be  about  -  .  .  .  .  -18  716  578     0  0 

^^d*  a^ST-1^r!2!^  **••  *"*'!;»*  *••  ^*' «"  *•  P<~"*  •*«"««  ^  *»>«  »»!»•  of  the  land.  It      '      ' 

fa  ul^«r?&  ro„.  *™*  ""^  "*^  *°  "**»»'  ^hlch  is  not  the  case :  coasequenUy  the  total  amount 
^itoiS1IiJSL^1SX«35S"o^i22i'^P21***?«  ^  thoaeparldies  which  have  compounded,  and 

ThtoiErob.irS»r«!iJS';SLXi^^^  -  704,313  15     O 

•r.    /7rt  Ftbrmty,  fgai.y       ■vpwwi«i'«»ioo  to  the  trm  amount  of  tht  tithe  of  Irdand  which  our  prcMnt  data  will  admit 
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Sect.  VI.     Irish  Dissenfers,  Roman  Catholics^  Presbyterians,  fyc. 

1.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church, —  The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  consists 
of  four  archbishops,  the  same  in  name  and  provincial  rank  as  those  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  twenty-three  bishops.  Eight  of  the  bishops  — 
Ardagh,  Clogher,  Derry,  Down  and  Connor,  Dromore,  Kilmore,  Meath  and 
Kaphoe — are  sufiragan  to  Armagh.  Dublin  has  but  three  suffr^ans— » 
Kildare  and  Leighlin  united,'  Ferns  and  Ossory.  Six  are  suffragan  to  Cashel, 
namely,  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  usually  called  the  bishop  of  Kerry,  Cloyne 
and  Ross,  Cork,  Killaloe,  Limerick,  Waterford  and  Lismore.  Tuam  nas 
four  suffragans  —  Achonry,  Clonfert,  Killalla,  and  Galway.  The  bishop  of 
the  united  dioceses  of  Kilmacduagh  and  Kilfenora,  is  alternately  suf- 
fragan to  the  archbishops  of  Tuam  and  Cashek  The  wardenship  of  Galway, 
heretofore  an  exempt  jurisdiction,  subject  only  to  the  trienmal  visitatioii 
of  the  archbishop  ot  Tuam,  has  been  lately  erected  into  a  bishopric  under 
its  former  archiepiscopat  jurisdiction.  On  the  death  of  a  bishop,  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese  elect  a  vicar  capitular,  who  exercises  spiritual  jurisdiction  during 
the  vacancy.  They  also  nominate  one  of  their  own  body,  or  sometimes  a 
stranger,  as  successor  to  the  vacancy,  in  whose  favour  they  postulate  or 
petition  the  pope.  The  bishops  of  the  province  also  present  the  names  of 
two  or  three  eligible  persons  to  the  pope.  The  new  bishop  is  generally  chosen 
from  amonff  this  latter  number.  But  the  appointment  virtually  rests  with 
the  cardinsds  who  constitute  the  congregation  de  propaganda  fide.  Their 
nomination  is  submitted  to  the  pope,  by  whom  it  is  ususJIy  confirmed.  In 
cases  of  old  age  or  infirmity,  the  bishop  nominates  a  coadjutor,  to  discharee 
the  episcopal  duties  in  his  stead.  His  recommendation  is  ahnost  invariably 
attended  to.  The  object  of  his  choice  is  appointed  and  consecrated,  and  takes 
his  title  from  some  oriental  diocese  which  ne  relinquishes  on  succeeding  to 
the  diocese  in  which  he  acts.  As  long  as  he  retains  the  oriental  title,  he  is 
styled  a  bishop  in  partibus  infideliumt  or  more  usually,  a  bishop  m  partibus. 
The  emoluments  of  a  bishop  anse  from  his  parish, — which  is  generally  the  best 
in  the  diocese,  —  from  licenses,  and  from  the  cathedraticum.  Licenses  are  dis- 
pensations from  the  publication  of  banns  in  cases  of  marriage.  They  vary  in 
amount  from  5s.  to  1/.  and  occasionally  more,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  contracting  parties ;  and  as  the  dislike  to  a  previous  public  announce- 
ment of  the  marriage  ceremony  is  very  prevalent,  the  income  from  this  source 
is  considerable.  The  cathedraticum  is  an  annual  sum  varying  from  2/.  to  I(WL, 
according  to  the  value  of  the  parish,  paid  by  the  incumbent  in  aid  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  episcopal  dignity. 

Every  diocese  has  a  dean,  appointed  by  the  cardinal  in  Rome,  who  has  the 
direction  of  ecclesiastical  matters  in  Ireland,  and  is  called  the  cardinal  pro- 
tector. It  has  also  an  archdeacon  appointed  by  the  bishop.  Both  these 
dignities  are  merely  nominal  without  either  jurisdiction  or  emolument. 

The  incumbents  of  parishes  are  appointed  solely  by  the  bishop.  If  regularly 
collated,  or  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  benefice  for  three  years,  they  cannot 
be  dispossessed,  except  for  misconduct ;  otherwise  they  are  removable  at 
pleasure.  A  collation  is  a  written  nomination  by  the  bishop.  Coadjutors,  or 
parish  curates^  are  also  appointed  by  the  bishop,  and  removable  by  him  at 
pleasure.  The  income  of  the  parochial  clergy  arises  from  various  sources,  aU 
voluntary.  The  Easter  and  Christmas  dvies  consist  of  a  certain  sum  paid  by 
the  heacl  of  every  family  in  consideration  of  the  spiritual  instructions  given  to 
it.  In  country  parishes  it  is  generally  Is,  at  each  festival,  but  is  always  ex- 
pected to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  pecuniary  circiunstances  of  the 
parishioner.  Marria^  fees  are  another  source  of  income.  They  are  generally 
fixed  at  10«.  6d.f  but  mcrease  in  proportion  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parties ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  a  collection  is  often  made  by  the  friends  of  the  young 
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couple,  for  the  benefit  of  the  officiating  clergyman.  The  fee  for  baptisms  is 
2t.  6d.  A  small  sum  is  sometimes  given  for  visiting  the  sick.  Masses  are 
paid  for  at  rates  from  2s,  upwards.  The  opulent  parishioners  also  send 
presents  of  corn,  hay,  and  other  agricultural  produce  to  their  clergvman,  and 
generally  take  care  that  his  turf  shall  be  cut,  his  grain  reaped,  and  his  grass 
mowed,  without  expense  to  himself.  Stations  are  half-yearly  meetings  at 
places  appointed  by  the  parish  priest,  where  he  hears  confessions,  administers 
communion,  and  catechises.  A  dinner  is  prepared  for  him  in  every  house  at 
which  he  holds  a  station.  The  customary  stipend  of  a  curate  is  the  third  part 
of  the  general  receipts  of  the  parish. 

Monasteries  and  convents  are  numerous.  Man>'  of  these  institutions  denve 
considerable  funds  from  voluntary  donations.  The  nunneries  are  supported 
partly  by  the  sums  paid  by  those  who  take  the  vows  in  them,  for  which  from 
300/.  to  400/.  is  usually  given,  and  partW  from  the  annual  fees  or  pensions  paid 
for  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  respectable  Roman  Catholics.  The 
income  derived  from  this  latter  source  is  very  considerable. 

2.  Presbyterian  Churck.  —  The  general  government  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  other  Protestant  dissenting  churches  is  modelled  upon  that  of  the 
church  of  Scotland.  The  spiritual  af&irs  of  every  congregation  are  superin- 
tended by  a'minister,  aided  in  matters  of  finance  and  discipline  by  lay  elders. 
The  ministers  of  a  certain  number  of  neighbouring  congregations' form  a 
presbytery,  of  which  lay  elders  also  constitute  a  part.      Each  presbytery  is 

gDverned  by  a  moderator  chosen  from  the  ministers  of  its  congregations,  who 
old  stated  meetings  four  times  a  year.  Representatives  chosen  by  these 
presbyteries  form  the  ruling  body  of  the  church.  It  is  called  the  synod ;  its 
president  being  a  minister  chosen  annuallv  under  the  name  of  moderator. 
There  are  two  principal  synods  in  Ireland,  —  the  s^Tiod  of  Ulster,  and  the 
seceding  synod.  The  synod  of  Ulster  comprises  15  presbyteries,  com- 
posed of  235  congregations,  comprehending  407,115  souls.  The  seceding 
8}iiod,  so  called  because  it  withdrew  from  the  synod  oi  Ulster  on  account  of 
cufierences  in  matters  of  discipline,  but  more  properly  designated  the  Presby- 
terian S^nod  of  Ireland,  comprises  nine  presbyteries  and  126  congregations. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  presbyterv  of  Antrim,  which  differs  from  the 
preceding  bodies  in  essential  points  of  cioctrine,  containing  10  congregations ; 
the  synod  of  Muoster,  10  congregations ;  and  the  reformed  presbytery,  20 
congregations. 

The  incomes  of  the  ministers  are  derived  from  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  their  congregations,  the  paj^ment  of  the  seats  or  pews  in  their  places  of 
worship,  fees  incident  to  marriages  and  baptisms,  and  the  Regium  Donum. 
This  latter  is  an  annual  grant  of  pubhc  money  in  aid  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Presbyterian  clergy.  It  was  instituted  by  King  William  after 
his  arrival  in  Ireland,  in  1690,  ana  was  placed  on  a  more  enlarged  and  per- 
manent basis  about  the  year  1790.  The  payments  from  it  arc  made  according 
to  a  threefold  classification,  originally  arranged  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
voluntary  stipend  previously  enjoyed  by  the  minister;  those  receiving  the 
largest  voluntary  stipend  being  placed  in  the  first  class  of  the  Regium  Donum. 
In  the  synod  of  Ulster,  the  ministers  of  the  first  class,  65  in  number, 
receive  each  a  stipend  of  100/.  Irish  currency,  from  this  source.  Those  of  the 
second  class,  70  in  number,  70/.  Irish  ;  and  those  of  the  third  class,  100 
in  number,  50/.  Irish.  The  pa^nnents  to  the  seceding  synod  'are  regulated 
according  to  the  same  principle  of  classification,  but  at  lower  rates  of  payment ; 
the  stipends  being  for  the  three  classes,  containing  respectively  45, 
73,  and  8  congregations,  70/.,  50/.,  and  40/.  of  the  same  currency.  In 
cases  of  age  or  infirmity,  the  constituted  minister  appoints  an  assistant 
approved  or  by  the  congregation,  whom  he  usually  pays  by  allowing  him  that 
wt  of  his  stipend  arising  from  volunta]:y  contributions,  retaining  to  himself 
the  K^um  Donum.  The  total  nomber  of  Presbyterian  meeting  houses  of 
everv  descnption,  in  452.  ^ 
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3.  Numbers  belonging  to  the  different  Sects  in  Ireland.  —  Considering  the 
atrocious  nature  of  the  penal  laws  by  which  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were 
long  oppressed,  and  that,  notwithstanding  their  relaxation,  they  continued, 
down  to  a  very  recent  period,  to  be  regarded  by  those  in  authority  a&  a  de- 
graded caste  unworthy  to  fill  any  office  of  power  or  emolument,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  their  numbers  would  have  been  materially  diminished, 
compared,  at  least,  with  the  adherents  of  other  and  more  favoured  sects.  But 
such  has  not  been  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  unmerited  persecution  to 
which  the  Catholics  have  been  exposed  seems  to  have  attached  them  the 
more  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors  ;  and,  instead  of  declining,  they  have 
gained  ground  vastly,  both  in  absolute  numbers  and  in  relation  to  others.  It 
may  be  truly  said  ot  Catholicism  in  Ireland,  — 

Per  damna  per  caedes,  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes,  animumque  fdrro. 

According  to  Sir  William  Petty,  the  population  of  Ireland,  in  1676,  amounted 
to  1,100,000,  of  whom  800,000  were  Catholics  and  300,000  Protestants.* 
The  revolutionary  struggle  that  soon  after  took  place,  and  the  migration  of 
Catholics  by  which  it  was  followed,  and  which  was  further  promoted  by  the 
enactment  of  the  penal  laws,  seem  to  have  had  a  considerable  effect  on  the 
proportion  of  Catholics.  According  to  an  official  return  made  to  Parliament 
m  1731,  the  population  of  Ireland  was  as  follows  :  — 


lOstcr           -        -        - 

Lcinster 

Munstcr       -         -         - 

Connaught 

ProtectanU. 

CathoUca. 

Both. 

360,630"^ 
21,604 

158,028" 
447,916 
482,044 
221,780 

"1,309,768 

2,01 1,21 9 1 

But,  since  this  epoch,  a  very  decided  change  has  progressively  taken  place 
in  the  proportions  of  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  increase  of  population 
in  Ireland  since  1780  has,  as  we  have  already  seen  (Vol.i.  pp.435,&c.),  been 
more  rapid  than  in  either  England  or  Scotland ;  and  this  increase  having 
principally  taken  place  in  the  country,  the  population  of  which  was,  in  most 
parts,  essentially  Catholic,  the  adherents  of  the  latter  faith  are,  at  present, 
to  all  descriptions  of  Protestants  in  the  proportion  of  4.2  to  1,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  established  church  as  7^  to  1  f 

These  results  have  been  deduced  from  the.  following  table,  drawn  up  by 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Religious  and  other 
Instruction  in  Ireland :  — 

Table  exhibiting  the  Number  of  Members  of  the  Established  Churcb,  and  of 
Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  other  Protestant  Dissenters  respectively  in 
each  Province  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  whole  Kingdom,  in  1 834. 


IreUad. 

Memben 

EtUb. 

Church. 

Roman 
CathoUct. 

Presby- 
terians. 

Other 
Protestant 
Dissenters. 

Total  of 
aUSecU. 

Province  of  Armagh 
Dublin 
Cashel 
Tuam 

Total  Population  of  Ireland 

517,722 

177,930 

111,813 

44,599 

1,955,123 
1,063,681 
2,220,340 
1,188,568 

638,073 

2,517 

966 

800 

15,823 

3,162 

2,454 

369 

3,126,741 
1,247,290 
2,335,573 
1,234,336 

852,064 

6,427,712*  642,356 

21,808 

7,943,940 

•  Politieal  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  p.  114.  ed.  1719. 
t  Newenham  on  ths  Cireumstanees  of  Ireland,  Appendix,  p.  18, 
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The  itatements  now  laid  before  the  reader  disclose  the  principal  sources  of 
those  religious  disputes  by  which  Ireland  has  been  so  long  ablated  and  dis- 
graced. She  is  the  onlj^  European  countr}^  in  which  the  rehgion  of  a  small 
minority  of  the  population  has  been  exclusively  endowed  and  made  the  state 
religion.  This  preposterous  arrangement  subverts  every  principle  usually 
alleged  in  defence  of  an  establishment.  Its  object,  as  stated  by  Drs.  War- 
Inirton  and  Paley,  and  as  iro^^ed  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thine,  is  to  furnish 

aj^ouB  instruction  and  consolation  to  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  espe- 
y  to  the  lower  classes,  many  of  whom  may  be  supposed  to  be  so  poor  as 
to  be  unable  to  furnish  it  for  themselves.  In  Ireland,  however,  the  adherents 
dT  the  Established  Church  do  not  exceed  one  ninth  part  of  the  population^ 
and  this  snudl  minority  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  wealthier  classes,  who 
could,  without  difficulty,  supply  themselves  with  religious  instruction.  But 
while  we  have  amply  and,  indeed,  lavishlv  provided  for  the  spiritual  interests 
of  the  rich  and  the  fiw,  we  have  altogetner  neglected  those  of  the  poor  and 
the  tnany  !  We  leave  the  clergy  of  tlie  Catholics,  that  is,  of  more  than  five 
sixths  of  the  peo{^,  without  any  countenance  from  government,  to  depend 
for  support  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  flocks,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  the  poorest  and  most  depressed  peasantry  of  any  in  Europe. 
Nor  IS  this  all.  The  Catholic  population  have  not  merely  been  left  to 
provide  themselves  with  religious  instructors,  but  they  have  actually  been 
compelled,  down  to  this  very  moment,  to  pay  tithes,  that  is,  to  make  over  a 
tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  their  &rms  and  potato  gardens  to  the  established 
clergy,  who,  at  the  same  time,  possess  all  the  estates  and  glebe  lands  that 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Catholic  clergv!  Can  we  wonder,  under  such 
circumstances,  at  the  rooted  dislike  and  hostility  evinced  by  the  Catholic 
populatioB  to  the  Established  Church  ?  They  look  upon  it  not  merely  as 
neretical,  but  as  the  badge  of  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  England,  and 
as  being  bottomed  on  injustice  and  oppression.  The  abohtion  of  tithe,  and 
the  reform  of  the  Church,  might  lessen  the  dislike  to  it ;  but  the  grand  ob- 
jection to  it  is  one  of  principle.  So  long  as  it  exists,  it  must  produce  a  sense 
of  degradation  and  of  unfair  treatment  on  the  one  side,  and  of  superiority  and 
preference  on  the  other.  A  majority  may  submit  without  much  reluctance 
to  see  the  same  privileges  conferred  on  a  minority  that  they  enjoy ;  but  it  is 
a  contradiction  and  an  absurdity  to  imagine  that  a  decisive  majority  should 
ever  willingly  submit  to  be  deprived  of  privileges  enjoyed  by  a  minority.  A 
distinction  of  this  sort  is  at  variance  with  every  principle  on  which  society 
is  founded  ;  and,  so  long  as  it  is  kept  up,  it  must  necessarily  be  productive 
of  the  most  violent  animosities. 

"  It  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  in  discussing  the  ecclesiastical  state  of 
Ireland,  that  the  objections  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Established  Church 
of  that  country  are  not  of  more  or  less;  that  they  would  not  be  removed  by 
the  abolition  of  a  few  bishoprics,  or  the  paring  down  of  a  few  benefices  ;  but 
that  they  lie  against  its  verv  existence,  —  against  the  principle  of  making  a 
public  provision  in  Ireland  ror  the  clergv  of  the  small  minority,  so  long  as  the 
clergy  of  the  large  majority  is  left  wholly  destitute  of  aid  from  public  funds. 
No  improvements  in  the  internal  economv  of  the  Established  Church,  in  the 
distribution  of  its  revenues,  or  the  discipline  of  its  clergy,  tend  to  lessen  the 
sense  of  grievance  arising  from  this  source  :  the  objection  is  of  principie,  not 
o£ degree;  and  nothing  short  of  perfect  equality  in  the  treatment  of  all  religious 
sects  will  satisfy  the  persons  whose  cfiscontent  springs  from  this  source. 
The  effect  of  the  preference  in  question  is,  that  the  whole  body  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland  are  more  or  less  alienated  from  the  government,  the 
author  of  their  wrong,  and  are  filled  with  jealousy  and  ill-will  towards  the 
more  favoured  Protestants.  This  feeling  is  the  stronger,  as  the  Roman 
<^tholic8  are  the  most  numerous  sect  in  Ireland,  and  have,  therefore,  the 
better  claim  on  the  consideration  of  government.     In  England,  where  their 
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number  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  that  of  the  entire  population,  they 
defer  to  those  superior  claims  for  public  support  which  tne  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  are  so  fond  of  resting  on  —  the  numerical  preponderance 
of  their  persuasion ;  but  in  Ireland,  six  and  a  half  millions  out  ot  eight  millions 
naturally  feel  that  they  have  at  least  as  good  a  right  as  any  other  sect  to  any 
endowment  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  which  may  be  at  the  command  of  the 
state."  * 

For  these  and  other  reasons  that  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader,  we  are 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  preferences  that  have  hitherto  existed  in  Ireland 
in  rehgious  matters  should  be  put  an  end  to,  and  that  cUl  denominations  of 
Christians  ought  to  meet  with  equal  favour  and  protection  from  the  state. 
Consistently,  with  this  principle,  we  should  either  endow  the  Catholic  as 
well  as  the  Protestant  clergy,  or  we  should  leave  the  clergy  of  the  one  and 
the  other  to  depend  alike  on  the  voluntary  principle.  If  there  is  to  be  only 
one  endowed  or  favoured  sect  in  Ireland,  common  sense  would  say  that  the 
Catholic  ought  to  have  the  preference.  But  its  adherents  will  be  satisfied 
if  they  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  most  favoured  of  the  other  sects  ; 
and  this  much  cannot  be  denied  them  without  subverting  the  most  obvious 
principles  of  justice  and  of  political  expediency. 

The  absence  of  religious  disturbances  and  animosities  in   Prussia,  the 
United  States,  and  in  all  countries,  in  short,  where  the  adherents  of  different, 
sects  enjoy  an  equality  of  privileges,  and  their  continued  prevalence  in  Ireland, 
practically  demonstrate  the  viciousness  of  the  policy  maintained  in  the  latter. 
Surely,  tnen,  it  is  high  time  that  an  end  were  made  of  a  system  productive  of 
such  results ;  and  that  that  equal  justice  were  at  length  dealt  out  to  all  ranks 
and  orders  of  the  people,  which  Sir  John  Davies,  more  than  two  centuries 
ago,  declared  to  be  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  i^nd.     "  The  Irish," 
said  he,  "  will  gladly  continue  without  defection,  or  adhering  to  any  other 
lord  or  king,  as  long  as  they  may  be  protected  and  justly  governed,  without 
oppression  on  the  one  side,  or  mipunity  on  the  other  :  for  there  is  no  nation, 
of  people  under  the  sunne  that  doth  love  equal  and  indifferent  justice  better  than 
the  Irish  ;  or  will  rest  better  satisfied  with  the  execution  thereof,  although  it 
bee  against  themselves ;  so  as  they  may  have  the  protection  and  benc£t  of 
the  law,  when  uppon  just  cause  they  do  desire  it."  f 

*  See  the  valuable  work  of  G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq.,  on  Distwrbances  in  Ireland,  p.  S51.' 
&c. 

f  Davies*  Discoverie  of  the  Causes  why  Ireland  was  never  entireljf  subdued,  p.  283« 
ed.  1747. 
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PART  V. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PARTICULARS. 

CHAPTER  I. — Establishments  for  Public  Education, 

Sect.  L    Education  in  England  and  Wales. 

No  public  or  geDeral  provision  has  ever  been  made  in  England  for 
the  education  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  —  All  that  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  way  has  been  the  work  of  benevolent  individuals 
and  associations ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  much  has  been  effected 
within  the  present  century  by  their  exertions.     Still,  however,  there 
is  much  room  for  improvement.     The  different  associations  act  fre- 
quently on  contradictory  principles ;  and  being  necessarily  confined 
to  towns  and  populous  districts,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
children  of  the  agricultural  classes  are  yet  either  entirely  without 
the  means  of  school  instruction,  or  are  but  very  indifferently  supplied 
with  it.     Supposing,  however,  that  charity  schools  were  as  extensively 
introduced   as    national   ones   ought    to   be,   and    that   they   were 
famished  with  equally  good  masters,  —  neither  of  which  suppositions 
is  of  a  sort  likely  to  be  realised,  —  still  they  are  not  without  some 
very  weighty  drawbacks.     Something  of  degradation  always  attaches 
to  the  idea  of  being  educated  at  a  school  supported  either  wholly  or 
in  part  by  voluntary  subscriptions.     Those  who  send  their  children 
to  such  schools,  and  even  the  children  themselves,   cannot  but  feel 
that  they  are  admitted  to  them  only  because  they  are,  in  some  de- 
gree, paupers,  indebted  to  the  bounty  of  othei's  for  what  they  cannot 
obtain  for  themselves ;  and  this  feeling  has  a  tendency  to  weaken 
that  sense  of  independence,  of  moral  dignity,  and  self-respect,  for 
the  want  of  which  the  best  education  cannot  fully  compensate.     In 
other  respects,  too,  the  charity  system  is  open  to  various  objections. 
Mr.  Malthus  has  not  scrupled  to  say,  that  it  b  a  national  disgrace  to 
England  that  the  education  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  should  be  left 
to  Sunday  and  other  schools,   supported   by  the   subscriptions   of 
individuals,  who  may  give  to  the  course  of  instruction  in  them  what- 
ever bias  they  please.  *     We  are  disposed  to  concur,  with  but  little 

*  E$9ay  on  Population^  5th  ed.  vol.  ili.  p.  204. 
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qualification,  in  this  opinion.  The  attention  of  the  legislature  cannot, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  be  too  early  or  earnestly  directed  to  this  subject. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  well-being  and  security  of  the 
public.  The  experience  of  Scotland,  Prussia,  the  United  States,  and 
various  other  countries,  is  decisive  as  to  the  vast  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  establishment  of  a  well  contrived  system  of  national 
education  —a  system  that  should  bring  education  to  the  door,  as  it 
were,  of  the  poor  man,  and  supply  individuals  of  all  classes  with  the 
means  of  obtaining  really  good  and  useful  instruction  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

Various  charity  schools  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  poor 
were  founded  at  different  periods  between  1690  and  1780;  but  it  was 
not  till  about  the  latter  epoch  that  the  desultory  efforts  of  bene- 
volent individuals  began  to  be  systematised,  and  that  exertions  were 
made  on  a  large  scale,  to  procure  for  the  poor  the  inestimable  advan« 
tage  of  elementary  instruction. 

At  present  the  primary  instruction  of  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation is  principally  supplied  through,  1.  Sunday  schoob ;  2.  National 
schools ;  and  3.  British  and  foreign  schools. 

1.  Sunday  Schools,  —  These  excellent  institutions,  which  have  contributed 
essentially  to  the  iraprovement  of  the  lower  classes,  were  projected  by,  and 
owe  their  origin  to,  the  sagacity  and  active  benevolence  of  Mr.  Robert  Raikes, 
a  printer  of  Gloucester.  Mr.  Raikes  established  Sunday  schools  in  Glou- 
cester in  1781  and  1782.  The  plan  was  soon  after  patronised  by  Dr.  Bar- 
rington,  then  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  by  many  other  reverend  and  learned 
individuals.  Though  still  capable  of  much  extension,  it  has  been  eminently 
successful ;  and  has  been  carried  to  an  extent  which,  at  the  outset,  no  one 
could  have  anticipated.  The  pupils  are  instructed  in  the  principles  and  duties 
of  religion,  and  are  taught  to  read  and  write ;  they  consist  of  adults  as  well 
as  children.  The  meetings  are  generally  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday ;  so 
that,  whUe  they  supply  valuable  instruction  to  the  poor,  they  do  not  encroach 
on  their  emplovments,  but  make  that  time  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  that  would  otherwise  be,  most  probably,  wasted  in  idleness  or 
dissipation.  According  to  the  official  returns,  there  were  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  1833,  no  fewer  than  16,828  Sunday  schools,  attended  bv  1,548,890 
children  and  adults  ;  of  these  6,247  schools,  attended  by  750,107  cnildren  and 
adults,  were  established  by  dissenters. 

2.  National  Schools.  —  Under  this  term  is  comprehended  a  great  num- 
ber of  schools,  both  new  and  old,  conducted  under  what  is  termed  the 
national  system.  This  system  originated  in  the  efforts  of  various  district 
societies,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  apply  the  principles  of  Dr.  Bell, 
of  Madras,  to  the  government  of  the  existing  parochial  free  scnools.  In  1811 
the  different  district  societies  were  incorporated  as  members  of  a  central  asso- 
ciation, for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  doctrines  of  the  national  church. 
This  society  having  acquired  large  funds,  has  been  able,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  century,  to  found  a  lai^  number  of  additional  schools,  in  which 
education  is  given  at  a  slight  expense  to  the  parents ;  and  a  central  school 
(such  as  on  the  Continent  is  termed  a  Normal  school)  for  the  instruction  of 
masters  and  mistresses.  The  schools,  therefore,  under  the  management  of 
the  National  Society  are  of  two  classes :  the  old  parochial  and  free  schools. 
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and  those  of  modern  foundation,  consisting  of  daily  and  Sunday  schools. 
The  characteristic  of  the  system  is,  the  use  of  the  church  catechism,  and 
attendance  on  church  worship  by  the  children.  The  progress  of  the 
national  schools,  since  1813,  two  years  after  the  formation  of  the  society, 
hm  been  as  follows:— 1813,  230  schools,  with  40,484  children;  1820, 
1,614  schools,  with  about  200,000  scholars;  1830,  2,609  places^  containing 
3,670  schools,  with  about  346,000  scholars.  According  to  the  Annual  Report 
for  1835,  the  schools  and  scholars  were — 3,642  places,  containing  3,861 
Sunday  and  daily,  and  1,698  Sunday  schools,  with  178,740  boys,  and 
145,305  girls,  as  Sunday  and  daily  scholars,  and  93,929  bovs,  and  98,207  g'u-ls, 
AS  Sunday  scholars  only;  making  in  all  5,559  schools,  with  516,181  scholars. 

The  society  has  itself  collected  and  expended  about  120,000/.;  and  about 
.600,000/.  obtained  by  benevolent  contributions,  in  erecting,  improving,  and 
fitting  up  school-rooms,  &c.  —  (See  Appendix  B.  p.  1339,  if  the  Abstract  of 
Education  Returns  for  1833.) 

3.  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  was  founded  in  1808.  It  arose 
out  of  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster,  It  is  designed  to  promote  the 
education  of  the  working  classes  of  every  sect  and  denomination ;  and  to 
iacihtate  this  grand  object,  all  religious  tests  are  excluded,  and  no  catechism 
or  creed  is  allowed  to  be  used  in  any  of  the  schools.  This  society  maintains 
B  considerable  number  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  has  esta- 
blished, in  the  Borough,  a  model  school,  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  masters.  Different  opinions  are,  of  course,  entertained  as  to  the  dis- 
tinguishing principle  on  which  these  schools  are  founded ;  but  the  education 
they  afford  is  favourably  spoken  of  by  good  judges.  Mr.  Pillans  of 
Edmburgh,  an  excellent  authority  as  to  such  subjects,  says  that  the  in- 
•struction  given  in  the  Lancasterian  schools  is  very  superior ;  that  **  there  is 
much  more  play  given  to  the  faculties,  more  spirit  in  the  instruction,  and  a 
Tastly  greater  fund  of  knowledge  acquired,"  than  in  most  other  schools.  — 
^Report  Of  I  JEnucation,  1834,  p.  42.) 

The  following  is  a  sununary  of  the  returns,  as  to  education,  obtained  pur- 
suant to  an  address  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833. 


Summary  of  Education  Retuans  Englavd  and  Wales,  1833. 

The  Resident  Population  'of  England  and  Wales  in  the  Year  1831  amounted  to 
13,897,187;  which  Number,  at  the  usual  Rate  of  Increase  (1^  per  Cent,  per 
Annum),  must  have  become  14,400,000  when  the  Education  Inquiry  was  made 
and  answered.  At  that  time  tlie  Children  under  Instruction  at  Infant  and  other 
Daily  Schools  (being  1,275,947)  were  nearly  9  per  Cent.,  and  the  Children  who 
attended  Sunday  Schools  (being  1,548,890)  were  nearly  11  per  Cent,  of  the 
above  Population ;  the  Proportion  of  Children  from  Five  to  Fifteen  Years  of 
Age  being  24  per  Cent,  of  the  entire  Population,  as  was  ascertained  by  Enu- 
meration in  the  Year  1821. 


1.    Infknt  8<^ooU                 ... 

TnuJea                               ... 
In  which  are  childrcnfrom  2  to  7  yean  of  »^<  tantdet 

/  sex  not  cpecMed 
Total  number  of  Children  in  infknt  tchoob 

t.    DaUy  Schools                    -                      .... 

( male*               .... 
In  which  are  diildren  from  4  to  14  yean  of  a|{e<  female*      -              .             . 

iaex  not  specified 
Total  number  of  children  in  dail; Schools 

Total  number  of  children  under  daitjf  inttrucHom 

S.    Sunday  Schools             -             .                    .                 .                          ... 

,                                                                        C  males             ... 
In  which  are  children  and  adulu                     •<  females              -                 ... 

itex  not  specified 
Total  number  of  children  and  artulu  in  sunday  schools 

8,985 

89/)(M 
1.187.948 

89,543 
3I,0G9 
88,393 

35,986 

549,789 
434,810 
803,403 

•                • 

16^18 

1,876.947 

1,548,880 

634,f>3S 
637,101 
877,151 
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4.    M aintnumee  of  Schools :  — 
Bj  endowment 
By  MbKriptkm 
B;  pAymcnto  from  tehoUn 
By  tabfciiption  and  ptijmeni^tma 
tchoUri/combtnad) 

Total* 


Infant  Schools. 


DaUy  Schools. 


Schools. 


SO 

197 

8,350 

408 


t.986 


Scholars. 


Schocds. 


1,4.50 
13,081 
40,7^1 

33,753 


4,076 

9,631 

«6,791 

«,487 


89/X» 


36,986 


Schulan. 


15«,314 
166.436 
691,798 

1178.464 


Sunday  Schools. 


Schools. 


571 

15,y44 

101 

91S 


1.187,949  I       16,898 


'Scholar*. 


S9/M 

1,493,377 

5,718 

80,96t 


1^48,890 


5.    ReUgioos  XMstinetlan. 

C  infant  schools 
Schools  otablshed  by  dlsantcn  In  England  and  Wa]«B<  dallr  schoob 
(.Sunday  schools 


Schools. 


58 

867 

6.947 


Scholars. 


47,'9?7}**»*'' 
750,107 


6.    Schools  catahBahad  sinca  tha  ycav  1818 ;  or.  more  pniparly  speak- 
ing, the  incnaaa  of  schools  since  the  year  1818 


Influtand  Daily 


Schools.       Scholars. 


19.645 


Sendtajt  librariea  of  boots  detachad  to  schools  fai  England  and  Wales  urn  9,464.* 


671,243 


Sunday 


Schools.       Scholars. 


11,985 


1,193^97 


Free,  orfirammar  Schooh,  The  names,  free  school,  endowed  school,  grammar 
school,  &c.,  are  often  used  with  some  degree  of  confusion ;  but  their  proper 
meaning  appears  to  be  as  follows :  — A  free  school  is,  strictly,  any  school  in  which 
elementary  instruction  is  afforded  gratuitously  (or  nearly  so)  to  the  children  of  a 
particular  locality,  without  reference  to  the  source  whence  the  funds  are  derived, 
whether  from  private  subscriptions,  as  in  many  of  our  parochial  schools,  &c., 
or,  as  in  some  corporate  towns,  from  the  general  property  of  the  corporation. 
Endowed  schools  (or  free  and  endowed  schools)  are  those  of  wnich  the 
expenses  are  wholly  or  partly  defrayed  out  of  endowments,  given  or  be- 
queathed by  the  munificence  of  a  founder.  Grammar  schools  are  endowed 
schools,  to  the  constitution  of  which  the  founder  has  annexed  the  condition, 
that  classical  instruction  should  form  part  or  in  some  cases  the  whole  of  their 
discipline. 

The  English  free  and  endowed  grammar  schools  constitute  a  very  peculiar 
feature  in  the  educational  establishments  of  the  country.  They  afford,  per- 
haps, the  only  example  at  present  subsisting  in  Europe,  (unless  those  of  Spain 
be  excepted)  of  an  extensive,  numerous,  and  wealthy  class  of  national  founda- 

*  We  give  these  returns  as  we  find  them  without,  in  any  degree,  vouching  for 
their  authenticity.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  they  are  but  little  to  be  depended  on. 
The  statements  of  the  numbers  attending  Sunday  schools  and  national  schools,  are 
said,  by  Mr.  Hill,  to  be  very  greaUy  exaggerated,  —  (  TVeatise  on  Education,  vol.  i. 
p.  8. )  A  report  by  a  Committee  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester,  on  the 
state  of  education  in  that  town,  points  out  some  very  gross  errors  in  the  official 
returns  respecting  it.  "  In  the  township  of  Manchester  alone,**  say  the  Committee, 
"  which  contains  a  population  of  142,000,  there  are  entirely  omitted,  in  these 
returns,  I  infant  school,  10  Sunday  schools,  and  176  day  schools,  which  existed 
at  the  period  these  returns  were  made,  and  contained  10,611  scholars.  False 
returns  were  made  by  one  individual  of  three  Sunday  schools  that  never  existed  at 
all,  and  which  were  stated  to  contain  1,590  scholars;  and  double  returns  were 
made  of  three  other  schools,  containing  375  scholars ;  so  that  the  total  error  in 
these  returns  for  the  township  of  Manchester  alone  was  181  schools,  and  8,646 
scholars.  Besides  this,  8  dame  schools  were  reported  as  infimt  schools.**  The 
Committee  point  out  some  equally  gross  errors  in  the  returns  as  to  some  of  the 
places  contiguous  to  Manchester ;  and  we  understand  that  these  blunders  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  returns  from  Lancashire. 

The  number  of  children  in  England  and  Wales  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
13  years  complete,  may  be  estimated  at  about  2,000,000,  which,  of  course  is  the 
maximum  number  of  scholars  that  eould  be  at  school  between  the  ages  in  question. 
But  the  actual  number  at  school  falls  very  fiur  short  of  this.  Provided,  however,  a 
compulsory  system  of  education  were  enfinroed  here,  as  in  Prussia,  the  number  of 
children  attending  school  would  not  difib*  materially  from  the  above. 
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tions  for  the  purpose  of  elementary  instnictioo,  in  which  the  hand  of  govern- 
ment has  never  interfered  to  modify,  reform,  or  direct,  or  in  any  way  to  alter 
the  original  dispositions  of  their  creators,  except  in  a  few  insulated  instances 
in  which  parliament  or  judicial  tribunals  have  taken  cognisance  of  cases 
brought  before  them. 

Although  some  of  these  schools  are  of  considerable  antiquity,  by  far  the 
greater  part  were  founded  during  the  century  and  a  half  following  the 
Reformation.  Some  are  of  royw,  but  the  great  majority  are  of  private 
endowment.  Some,  again,  are  open  to  scholars  from  all  parts  of  England,  or 
to  any  one  nominated  by  the  governors,  &c.,  of  the  school:  the  greater 
part  are  local,  and  their  benefits  confined  to  the  natives  of  the  place  in 
which  they  are  situate.  The  endowments  are,  of  course,  extremely  various 
in  amount ;  but  the  general  intention  of  the  founder,  even  in  the  humblest  of 
these  institutions,  was,  that  the  education  afforded  to  the  boys  on  the  found- 
ation should  be  gratuitous,  and  the  schoolmaster  paid  by  a  salary  arising  out 
of  the  endowment. 

Those  amon^  the  free  and  endowed  schools  which  were  constituted  without 
any  express  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  founder,  that  instruction  in  the 
d^d  languages  should  form  a  part  of  their  discipline,  have  remained,  for  the 
most  part,  as  charity  or  gratuitous  schools  of  elementary  education.  They 
have  in  ^neral  fallen,  by  degrees,  into  what  is  termed  the  national  system. 
But  the  late  of  those  numerous  schools  in  which  the  boys  were,  by  the  original 
statutes,  to  be  instructed  in  Latin,  that  is,  of  the  grammar  schools,  has  been 
very  different.  It  is  probable  that  the  general  disposition  among  charitable 
individuals,  during  the  age  which  followed  the  Reformation,  to  devote  tlielr 
liberality  to  the  endowment  of  schools,  was  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  education 
felt  after  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  and  the  chantries,  which  were  of 
considerable  service  in  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes.  But,  before  the 
Reformation,  the  number  of  clergy,  both  regular  and  secular,  was  very  large  : 
Latin  was  a  language  in  ordinary  use  for  the  purposes  of  the  church;  and 
those  who  recruited  its  ranks  were  taken,  not  from  the  superior  classes  only, 
but  from  the  mass  of  the  population.  Hence  the  extraordinary  number  of 
students  who  thronged  the  universities  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries :  and  hence,  also,  elementary  instruction  in  Latin  was  not  thought 
misapplied  when  bestowed  on  the  numblcst  youth  of  the  kingdom.  By  the 
Reformation  the  use  of  Latin  in  the  churches  was  indeed  abolished ;  but  that 
event  happened  in  a  scholastic  age,  when  ancient  learning  was  still  regarded 
as  the  fundamental  groundwork  of  all  knowledge.  Hence  the  benevolent 
founders  of  our  endowed  schools  did  not  scruple  m  requiring  that  instruction 
in  the  dead  languages,  or  at  least  in  Latin,  should  be  communicated  in  their 
institutions,  even  when  open  to  and  intended  for  the  poorest  of  their  towns- 
men and  fellow-parishioners.  The  eaualising  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  under  which  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  were  reckoned  alike  fit 
for  ecclesiastical  employments,  had  not  yet  become  effaced  in  the  national 
mind. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  the  taste  for  scholastic  instruction  in  the 
dead  languages  gradually  diminished ;  and  the  fortunes  of  the  endowed 
grammar  schools  underwent  considerable  vicissitudes.  Those  which  were 
situated  in  populous  and  wealthy  towns  continued  in  general  to  maintain 
their  importance :  many,  also,  were  preserved  in  consequence  of  their  con- 
nection with  the  universities,  and  the  benefits  which  they  held  out  to  youths 
Proceeding  thither  (out  of  nearly  300  free  and  endowed  schools,  described  by 
Ir.  Carlisle,  in  his  work  on  these  institutions,  about  150  have  advantages 
annexed  to  them  in  the  way  of  fellowships,  scholarships,  or  exhibitions). 
But  a  great  number  of  those  situated  in  poorer  places,  being  hampered  by 
the  peculiarity  of  their  original  statutes,  which  causes  them  to  proffer  a  species 
of  instruction  for  which  there  are  no  longer  any  candidates,  have  sunk  into 
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dfecay.  The  endowments,  however,  still  remain;  and  the  presentation  to 
the  mastershi))s  being  frequently  vested  by  the  founders*  statutes  in  cor*, 
porations,  colleges,  or  close  bodies  of  governors,  they  have,  in  many  instances, 
degenerated  into  sinecure  offices. 

Of  those  grammar  schools  which  have  survived  as  extensive  and  frequented 
seminaries,  several  have  acquired,  in  ordinary  language,  the  character  of 
public  schools.  This,  however,  is  a  term  of  very  arbitrary  application. 
Sometimes  all  the  larger  class  of  grammar  schools,  established  in  considerable 
towns,  or  otherwise  numerously  frequented,  connected  with  the  universities  by 
endowment,  and  affording  preparatory  instruction  for  them,  are  classed  together, 
in  ordinary  language,  as  pubhc  schools.  More  commonly,  however,  that  title 
is  restricted  to  a  few  schools  which  have  acquired  it  by  prescriptive  usage. 
These  are,  principally,  those  large  establishments  frequented  by  the  youth  of 
the  higher  classes ;  together  with  a  few  of  a  character  not  equally  aristo- 
cratical,  but  which  have  a  peculiar  claim  to  consideration  from  the  great 
number  of  boys  instructed  in  them,  and  the  munificent  scale  of  their  found- 
ation. They  may  be  ranked  in  three  classes.  1.  The  three  great  collegiate 
schools,  two  of  which  are  of  royal  foundation,  and  one  of  private  endow- 
ment, which  custom  has  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  them :  Eton,  West- 
minster, Winchester.  2.  The  great  metropolitan  schools:  Charterhouse, 
St.  Paul's,  Merchant  Taylors',  Christ's  Hospital.  3.  A  select  number  of 
grammar  schools,  varying  according  to  circumstances,  in  which  the  foundation 
IS  unimportant,  but  which  have  acquired,  either  by  a  species  of  prescription 
or  from  the  talents  and  popularity  of  individual  masters,  a  character  as  pre- 
paratory schools  for  the  universities,  and  are  much  resorted  to  by  the  weal- 
thier classes. 

Eton  College,  although  not  absolutely  the  oldest  in  point  of  the  date  of  its 
foundation,  deserves  on  many  accounts  the  first  mention  in  an  account  of 
English  scholastic  institutions.  Not  only  has  it  been  for  a  long  period  the 
most  frequented  and  celebrated  of  our  public  schools,  but  the  mode  of  in- 
struction pursued  at  Eton,  the  grammars  and  other  books  used  there,  and 
its  internal  regulations,  have  been  followed  and  borrowed  by  a  large  proportion 
both  of  the  public  and  private  classical  schools  of  the  country.  It  is  in  fact 
the  model-school  for  most  institutions  of  a  similar  kind  with  itself;  and,  until 
the  present  time,  it  has  undergone  less  variation  in  the  quality  and  character 
of  the  instruction  which  it  professes  to  give  than  almost  any  other.  By 
entering  somewhat  minutely  into  the  details  of  its  constitution,  we  arc  enabled 
to  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  English  system  of  classical  education,  as 
pursued,  with  only  a  very  gradual  change,  ever  since  the  Reformation. 

Eton  College  was  founded  by  King  Henry  VI.  in  1440,  by  the  name  of  the 
College  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  beside  Windsor.  The  parish  church  of 
Eton,  then  a  small  village  adjoining  Windsor,  was  pulled  down,  and  a  netr 
church  erected,  to  be  both  parochial  and  collegiate.  The  chapel  was  founded 
in  1441,  in  which  year  also  the  second  charter  of  foundation  was  granted;  the 
third  and  final  in  1442 :  the  statutes  were  completed  in  1446.  The  body  thus 
constituted  consisted  of  a  provost ;  ten  fellows  (although  that  number  was 
not  in  fact  completed) ;  a  master  of  the  school ;  ten  chaplains ;  an  usher ;  ten 
clerks ;  seventy  scholars ;  sixteen  choristers,  and  ten  almsmen  or  beadsmen. 
The  numbers  of  some  of  these  were  however  reduced  in  process  of  time : 
there  are  now  seven  fellows,  two  chaplains,  two  lay-clerks,  ten  choristers,  and 
two  masters,  on  the  foundation :  the  assistant  masters  of  the  school  not  being 
necessarily  connected  with  it. 

This  royal  foundation,  in  its  early  progress,  met  with  much  opposition,  and 
suffered  some  spoliation  from  succeedmg  kings,  especially  Edward  IV.  From 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  its  history  has  been  one  of  continued  prosperity. 
The  present  collegiate  edifice  was  erected  at  various  periods :  it  contams,  in 
two  quadrangles,  the  chapel,  the  two  schools,  upper  and  lower,  the  masters' 
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chambers,  the  provost's  lodge,  the  private  residences  of  the  fellows,  and  the 
library. 

The  provost  of  Eton  is  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  fellows  fill  up  any 
racancy  among  themselves  by  election.  They  may  marry;  and  their  residence, 
together  with  a  considerable  income,  is  found  by  the  college  :  they  are,  how- 
ever, entirely  unconnected  with  its  duties  as  a  place  of  education.  The  mas- 
ter and  lower  master  are  elected  by  the  provost  and  fellows.  The  eight 
assistant  masters  are  appointed  by  the  head  master,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  provost.  They  have  been  for  many  years  usually  selected  from  among 
the  tellows  of  King's  College,  Cambridge ;  but  this  restriction  has  of  late  been 
occasionally  dispensed  with. 

The  seventy  scholars,^  or,  as  they  are  termed,  in  consequence  of  the  wish  of 
George  III.,  King's  scholars,  are  eligible  from  eight  years  of  age  to  fifteen. 
The  statutable  qualification  is,  that  they  should  be  "  poor  and  indigent,"  — 
words  which  of  course  receive  a  very  general  interpretation,  although,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  boys  admitted  in  the  foundation  are  for  the  most  part  children  of 
less  wealthy  parents  than  the  independent  members  of  the  school.  The 
appointment  is  eagerly  sought,  on  account  of  the  pecuniary  advantages 
attending  it.  Phreference  is,  by  the  statutes,  to  be  given  to  boys  of  those 
parishes  in  England  and  Wales  where  Eton  has  estates,  and  next,  to  those 
born  in  Buckingham  and  Cambridge  shires.  The  foundation  was,  originally, 
entirely  with  a  view  to  the  instruction  of  youth  for  holy  orders ;  and  we  find 
it  consequently  provided,  that  no  one  so  maimed  in  his  limbs  as  to  be  under 
die  canonical  impediment  as  to  entering  orders,  can  be  admitted  on  the 
foundation.  Scholars  on  the  foundation  are  lodged  (in  the  great  dormitories^ 
•f  the  school)  and  boarded  by  the  establishment.  By  statute,  their  education 
should  also  be  entirely  gratuitous ;  but  on  this  head  some  innovation  has  taken 
place.  It  was  stated  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
charge  to  the  parent  of  educating  a  scholar  at  Eton,  including  an  average 
estimate  of  travelling  expenses  backwards  and  forwards,  might  amount  ta* 
60/.  per  annum.  The  total  expenses  of  a  boy  educated  at  Eton  as  an  oppidan 
may  perhaps  average  from  150/.  to  200/.  per  annum  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
fchool. 

The  election  of  scholars  at  Eton  takes  place  on  the  last  Monday  in  July 
every  year.  The  electors  are  the  provosts  of  Eton,  King's  College,  the  vice- 
provosts  of  Eton,  the  master  of  Eton,  and  two  masters  of  arts  (called  posers)  of 
King's  college.  These  fiinctionaries  divide  the  appointments  among  themselves. 
The  usual  number  admitted  on  what  is  termed  the  Indenture,  at  each  election,, 
is  twenty-four :  they  are  then  admitted  on  vacancies  occurring ;  at  the  same 
time,  twelve  of  the  head  boys  among  the  scholars  are  placed  on  the  roll 
for  King's  college,  to  fiU  up  such  vacancies  as  may  occur  in  it.  Fail- 
ing King's,  collegians  are  superanuated  at  nineteen  (or  eighteen,  if  they 
attain  that  age  without  being  placed  on  the  roll  for  King's  college).  Of  this 
last  foundation  some  account  will  be  given  under  the  hesui  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge. 

The  l^g's  scholars  at  Eton  are  subjected,  with  regard  to  dieir  discipline 
and  management,  to  the  peculiar  and  strict  regulations  of  the  foundation ;  but' 
in  respect  of  the  education  which  they  obtain,  they  are  in  all  respects  exactly 
upon  the  same  footing  with  the  oppidans  or  independent  scholars,  who  are 
not  upon  the  foundation.  The  two  classes  of  boys  are  confronted  together 
in  the  ranks  (or  forms  as  they  are  termed)  of  the  school,  and  enter  into  com- 
petition together  at  the  examinations.  There  has,  however,  always  been,  as  may 
be  supposed,  a  certain  feeling  of  pride,  on  the  part  of  the  wealthier  class,  which 
co-operates  with  the  exclusive  discipline  of  the  college,  to  prevent  them  from> 
associating  much  together  out  of  school.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain  at 
what  time  the  practice  of  admitting  independent  scholars  to  partake  of  the 
education  furnished  by  the  masters  of  the  college  first  began :  it  was  perhaps- 
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cfoeval  with  the  establishment  itself,  as  parts  of  the  statutes  have  been  supposed 
to  refer  to  it.  The  number  of  boys  at  Eton  of  both  classes,  under  the  late 
head  master  Dr.  Keate,  at  one  time  exceeded  600. 

The  oppidans  board  either  in  the  houses  of  the  lower  master  or  assistants : 
or,  at  a  somewhat  lower  charge,  in  the  boarding-houses  attached  to  the 
school ;  some  few,  chiefly  of  noble  birth,  in  private  lodgings,  under  the  care  of 
private  tutors.  In  any  case,  however,  each  is  placed  by  his  relatives  under 
the  care  of  the  lower  or  some  one  of  the  assistant  masters  as  his  tutor.  The 
head  master  receives  annually,  from  each,  six  guineas  a  year  ;  the  tutor  ten : 
the  board,  with  its  attendant  expenses,  in  a  boarding-house,  is  usually  estimated 
at  fifty.  It  has  been  also  for  a  long  time  the  custom  at  Eton  for  each  oppi- 
dan,  on  leaving,  to  present  the  head  master  with  a  fee,  which  varies  according 
to  the  circumstances  or  inclination  of  the  individual,  but  is  seldom  less  than 
10/. 

The  classification  of  boys,  according  to  proficiency,  in  forms  and  removes, 
at  Eton,  (which,  with  some  variations,  has  been  pretty  generally  adopted  else- 
where) comprehends  both  oppidans  and  collegers  without  distinction. 

The  lower  school  consists  (besides  one  or  two  still  lower  classes  for  very 
young  boys,  of  whom  there  are  seldom  many)  of  the  third  and  fourth  forms, 
each  consisting  of  three  subdivisions  or  removes.  Each  remove  continues 
two  quarters  (that  is,  two  thirds  of  a  year)  in  its  place  :  so  that  promotion 
takes  place  three  times  in  two  years.  In  each  of  these  forms,  therefore,  a  boy 
remains  two  years.  Above  these  is  a  form,  called  by  the  particular  name  of 
the  remove,  consisting  of  two  similar  divisions,  upper  and  lower.  These 
forms  constitute  the  lower  school.  An  examination  takes  place  in  each 
remove,  when  the  boys  composing  it  pass  from  one  form  into  another  ;  after 
which  they  are  classified  according  to  their  distinction  in  that  examination  : 
so  that,  in  going  through  the  lower  school,  beginning  in  the  third  form,  a  boy 
undergoes  three  such  examinations.  From  entering  the  lowest  remove  of  the 
third  U)rm,  to  passing  into  the  upper  school,  a  period  of  three  years  and  a 
third  is  consumed.  But  as  boys  of  various  ages  come  to  Eton,  they  are 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  whatever  remove  in  the  lower  school  they  may  seem 
fit  for  by  their  previous  acquirements  and  age.  Each  of  these  three  forms  is 
under  the  control  of  a  separate  assistant  master.  All  the  boys  in  the  lower 
school,  are,  by  the  constitution  of  Eton,  fagt ;  which  implies,  in  the  first 
place,  that  every  boy  of  the  upper  school,  who  by  usage  is  entitled  to  have  a 
fag  of  his  own,  has  ode  of  them  lodging  in  his  own  boarding-house,  assigned 
to  him  as  his  peculiar  property ;  and  in  the  next  place,  that  the  whole  under 
school  are  collectively  fags  to  the  whole  upper :  so  that  one  of  the  latter 
meeting  one  of  the  former,  has  a  right  to  command  his  services,  unless  he  be 
on  an  errand  for  his  own  individual  roaster  or  some  other.  But  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  supposed  severity  and  degradation  of  fagging  are 
in  general  greatly  exaggerated. 

On  leaving  the  remove,  the  last  examination  takes  place,  and  the  boy 
passes  into  the  fifth  form,  which  constitutes  the  lower  division  of  the  upper 
school.  The  fifth  form  has  two  removes ;  but  from  the  upper  of  these  two, 
the  boy  passes  into  the  sixth  or  highest  form  merely  by  seniority,  as  soon  as 
there  is  a  vacancy :  the  whole  number  of  the  sixth  form  being  limited  to 
twenty-two.  Of  these,  the  ten  highest  are  styled  monitors,  and  act  in  some 
measure  as  assistants  to  the  masters,  having  a  certain  jurisdiction  in  enforcing 
the  minor  discipline  of  the  school.  The  head  of  the  whole  school,  who  of 
course  arrives  at  his  post  merely  by  seniority,  is  styled  captain :  he  is  uni- 
formly a  colleger,  as  oppidans  rarely  or  never  stay  at  Eton  long  enough  to 
arrive  at  this  position.  The  upper  school  is  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  head  master ;  and  all  the  boys  composing  it  go  through  the  same  course 
of  lessons  at  the  same  time.  The  arrangements  of  Eton  with  respect  to 
school  hours  are  nearly  as  follows:  —  Three  days  in  the  week  are  whole 
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school-days ;  two  half,  and  one  whole  holiday,  besides  such  as  are  occasional ; 
but  a  saint's  day,  when  it  occurs,  is  only  substituted  for  the  ordinary  whole 
holiday.  On  a  whole  school  day,  there  are  four  school  times;  on  a  half 
holiday,  two.  These  school  times  vary  from  an  hour  and  half  to  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  length,  the  longest  being  the  earliest.  This  first 
school  time  is  in  general,  and  in  most  forms,  devoted  to  the  repetition  of 
tasks  learnt  by  heart ;  the  others,  to  the  reading  of  passages  in  Greek  and 
Latin  authors.  These  readings  are  thus  managed :  —  the  whole  remove,  or  the 
whole  form,  having  a  particular  portion  of  an  author  to  get  up  before-hand, 
are  expected  to  be  ready  for  it  in  school :  when  the  master  "  calls  up "  a 
certain  number,  taken  at  hazard,  with  each  of  whom  he  construes  a  part  of  it, 
until  school-time  be  over.  But  the  task  of  preparation  for  these  readings, 
which  of  course  occupies  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  devoted  to  education, 
is  performed,  not  in  school,  but  in  private ;  that  is,  in  general,  by  the  upper 
boys  in  their  private  rooms,  or  "  studies,"  with  the  occasional  assistance  of 
their  public  tutors;  by  the  lower  boys,  in  the  "  pupil-rooms"  of  their  tutors, 
and  under  their  eye. 

The  amount  of  classical  works  actually  read  through  in  the  course  of 
school  business  is  very  small.  Even  in  the  upper  school,  Homer*s  Iliad, 
Virgil's  ^neid,  and  Horace,  are  the  only  books  wnich  it  is  customary  to  read 
through  by  fixed  portions :  and  these  are  so  small  (thirty  or  forty  lines  in 
general)  that  it  takes  a  very  long  time  to  get  regularly  through  them.  In 
reading  them,  the  boy  is  required  to  attain  a  correct  grammatical  knowledge 
of  construction,  and  of  historical  and  mythological  sul^'ects  by  their  perusal. 
The  well-known  Eton  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  form  the  bases  of  the 
grammatical  instruction  of  the  school :  these  are  learnt  by  heart,  chiefly  in 
the  lower  school ;  and  boys  also  are  expected  to  be  able  to  repeat  and  apply 
their  rules,  when  called  upon,  on  the  occasion  of  a  passage  from  the  author 
whom  they  arc  reading.  Other  classical  works  are  read  only  in  volumes  of 
extracts  taken  from  a  few  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  and  prose  writers ; 
mostly  compiled  for  the  use  of  Eton  school  in  particular.  A  play  of  some 
Greek  tragic  author  is  also  usually  in  the  course  of  reading  by  the  upper 
school. 

But  in  almost  every  part  of  the  school,  and  more  especially  as  the  boy 
advances  towards  the  highest,  his  powers  are  especially  directed  towards 
classical  composition.  A  certain  number  of  exercises,  as  they  are  termed, 
are  expected  every  week  from  each  boy,  unless  in  the  event  of  one  of  those 
occasional  festivals,  which  are  termed  whole  holidays  without  exercise,  on 
which  one  is  excused.  These  exercises,  in  the  upper  school,  consist  of  Latin 
themes,  that  is,  prose  compositions,  generally  on  moral  subjects ;  translations 
into  EngHsh  from  classical  writers;  Latin  verses,  lyrical,  heroic,  and  elegiac; 
and«  occasionally,  Greek  verses  and  themes.  A  certain  length  of  exercise  is 
required ;  but  boys  are  allowed  and  stimulated  to  exceed  that  amount ; 
and  when  the  exercises  (afler  being  revised  by  the  public  tutor)  are  sent 
in  to  the  master,  he  selects  a  few  of  the  best,  which  are  publicly  read  in 
school,  and  for  which  certain  rewards  are  given.  As  the  actual  work  done 
in  school  is  about  the  same  for  all  the  upper  school,  that  is,  for  boys  rarying 
in  age  from  fourteen  to  nineteen,  it  may  be  supposed  that  by  far  the  greatest 
share  of  labour,  by  the  most  advanced  and  industrious  boys,  is  bestowed  on 
composition ;  and  hence  arises  the  merited  celebrity  of  Eton  in  this  branch 
of  classical  attainment. 

Little  attention  was  paid  at  Eton,  until  lately^  to  religious  instruction :  it 
is,  however,  now  considerably  increased.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  few 
years  ago,  founded  scholarships  both  in  classics  and  divinity  for  boys  pro- 
ceeding to  the  universities  :  there  are  usually  about  thirty  candidates  for  the 
latter,  and  very  fair  proficiency  is  shown. 

With  respect  to  the  habits  of  life,  and  domestic  government  of  boys  at 
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Eton,  a  material  difference  subsists  between  collegers  and  oppidans.  The 
former  attend  prayers  at  their  chapel  every  evening,  and  are  then  con- 
fined to  their  several  dormitories,  of  which  the  greatest  (the  Long 
Chamber)  holds  thirty  boys :  the  latter  lodging  either  with  private  tutors, 
masters,  or  boarding-house  keepers,  have  each  in  general  his  private  apart- 
ment. The  collegers  have  their  meals  together  at  stated  hours  and  by 
statutable  regulation.  In  the  houses  inhabited  by  oppidans,  it  is  usual  that 
all  the  inmates  should  assemble  at  dinner :  the  other  meals  are  taken  by 
the  lower  boys  together,  but  by  the  upper  boys  in  their  own  private  rooms, 
finding,  as  it  is  termed,  their  commons  for  themselves.  All  the  boys  attend 
chapel  twice  on  Sundays,  once  on  saints'  days  and  holidays. 

Such  is  a  brief  review  of  the  scholastic  system  of  Eton ;  from  which  it 
will  be  observed,  that  the  course  of  instruction  is  almost  wholly  classical. 
Mathematics  form  also  a  part,  but  a  very  small  one,  of  the  discipline  of  the 
school.  There  are  masters  in  French,  writing,  arithmetic,  &c. ;  but  they  are 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  school,  except  so  far  as  that  the  boys  are  per- 
mitted to  attend  them  at  extra  hours,  at  the  wish  of  their  parents. 

With  regard  to  the  remaining  public  schools  of  England,  those  which  are 
possessed  of  ancient  and  considerable  endowments  have  been,  in  general, 
governed  by  regulations  of  their  own,  and  not  framed  on  the  Eton  model. 
All,  however,  possess  more  or  less  of  general  resemblance  to  it.  But  those 
which  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  public  schools,  from  mere  common 
charter  or  firee  schools,  in  modem  times,  have  in  general  formed  their  discipline 
and  government  after  the  fashion  of  that  of  Eton,  and  employed  the  same 
school  books  ;  unless  where  some  innovations  have  been  made  in  later  times. 
To  the  former  class  belong  Winchester,  Westminster,  and  the  great  metro- 
politan schools  :  to  the  latter,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  &c, 

Winchester  College  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  English  public  schools  :  it 
has  also  preserved,  partly  in  consequence  of  that  circumstance,  many  pecu- 
liarities of  feature  and  constitution,  in  which  it  differs  from  Eton  and 
the  great  majority  of  schools  formed  on  its  model.  It  was  founded  by 
William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  1382,  at  the  same  time  with 
his  other  splendid  establishment  in  Oxford  (New  College),  which  will  be 
described  under  the  head  of  that  university.  The  foundation  consisted  of  a 
warden,  a  schoolmaster,  and  usher,  ten  fellows,  seventy  scholars  to  be 
instructed  in  grammatical  learning,  three  chaplains,  three  clerks,  and  sixteen 
choristers.  The  fellows,  as  at  Eton,  have  residences  provided  for  them  at 
Winchester ;  but  are  unconnected  with  the  business  of  the  school. 

The  seventy  scholars  are  admissible  from  eight  to  seventeen  years  of 
age.  There  are  usually  about  200  boys  in  all  at  Winchester,  including 
those  not  on  the  foundation.  Vacancies  are  filled  up  at  the  election  in  July, 
both  for  Winchester  and  New  College,  Oxford,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  already  described  with  respect  to  Eton  and  King*s.  Two  rolls  are  made : 
that  for  New  College  consists,  —  1 .  of  two  founders*  kin,  elected  on  examin- 
ation :  they  are  not  superannuated  until  twenty-four  years  of  age.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  roll  is  filled  up  from  the  best  qualified  of  the  upper  boys  of  the 
school  elected  on  examination,  with  a  preference  for  some  (called  superan- 
nuates^ between  eighteen  and  nineteen,  who  leave  the  school  immediately 
after  election.  These  are  sent  to  New  College  as  vacancies  occur.  The  roll  for 
Winchester  is  made  up,  first,  for  two  founders'  kin  ;  and,  next,  of  boys  nomi- 
nated in  turn  by  six  electors :  the  wardens  of  New  Coll^  and  Winchester, 
the  two  posers  from  New  College,  the  subwarden  of  Winchester,  and  the 
head  master. 

Boys  on  the  foundation  are  provided  with  board  and  lodging  within  the 
walls  of  the  college.  The  remainder  are  lodged  under  the  immemate  care  of 
the  head  master,  in  a  pile  of  buildings  contiguous  to  his  house  and  forming 
part  of  the  college. 
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The  scholars  are  liable  only  to  annual  payments  amounting  to  about  20/. 
a  year,  besides  their  travelling  expenses,  &c. 

Wettmimter  College,  the  second  great  scholastic  establishment  of  royal  found- 
atioD,  was  established  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1560  :  but  it  only  replaced  a 
school  of  great  antiquity  and  celebrity,  which  had  been  attached  to  the  ancient 

•bbev. 

Westminster  College  b  not,  like  the  other  great  schools,  endowed  with 
lands  and  estates  of  its  own.  But  the  revenues  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Westminster,  (which  had  been  first  a  minster,  and  then,  under  Henry  VIII.  a 
caUiedral  for  a  short  time,)  are  charged  with  the  support  of  two  masters  and 
forty  scholars  (called  king's  scholars).  The  scholars  are  lodged  and  boarded 
(with  the  exception  of  breakfast)  in  the  dormitory  and  hall  of  the  school :  they 
wear  a  gown,  cap,  and  college  waistcoat.  The  number  of  independent  scholars 
Ttown  boys),  varies  according  to  circumstances :  some  are  boarders ;  others 
day  boarders,  lodging  at  home.  With  respect  to  expenses  of  education,  both 
classes  of  boys  are  on  the  same  footing;  and  instead  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  which  is  observable  at  Eton,  the  scholars,  being  elected  from  the 
school  at  large  for  merit  form  a  superior  class  within  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year,  ei^ht  or  nine  of  the  senior  boys  on  the  foundation  are  elected  ofT, 
according  to  the  vacancies  occurring,  to  Christ-church,  Oxford,  and  Trinity- 
College,  Cambridge  (see  Oxford  and  Cambridge).  The  election  for  scholars 
is  after  an  examination  of  a  verv  peculiar  character,  in  which  the  boys  hold 
disputations  with  each  other,  viva  voce,  in  Latin  and  Greek  (termed  challenges), 
ana  take  places  according  to  their  success.  There  are  eight  elected  out  of 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  candidates,  of  the  lower  forms  of  the  school,  boys 
not  being  admitted  into  college  after  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  number  of 
boys  in  the  school  varies  according  to  circumstances:  of  late  years  it  has 
been  comparatively  very  small,  little  exceeding  100.  The  Westminster  holi- 
days, differing  firom  those  of  most  public  schools,  are  at  Christmas,  Whitsuntide, 
and  in  the  month  of  August. 

The  principal  metropolitan  endowed  schools  are, —  1.  The  Charterhouse. 
This  foundation  stands  on  ground  within  the  city  of  London,  originally  part  of 
the  estates  of  the  iCni^hts  Hospitallers  :  afterwards,  the  site  ofa  Cartnusian 
convent  founded  there  m  1361 :  and  its  name  is  derived  from  a  corruption  of 
the  French  appellation  (Chartreux)  of  the  religious.  After  the  suppression  of 
the  monastenes,  this  estate  passed  through  several  hands,  and  was  finally  sold 
by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  to  Thomas  Sutton,  Esq.,  citizen  and  gtrdler,  in  161 1 ;  who 
founded  on  it  the  hospital  and  school  of  the  Charterhouse,  with  large  endow- 
ments, the  gross  rental  of  which,  in  1815,  was  not  less  than  22,000/.  per  annum. 
Among  the  governors  arcgenerally  some  of  the  highest  personages  in  the  country; 
and  vacancies  in  the  government  are  filled  up  by  a  minority  of  voices  among 
them.  The  boys  on  the  foundation  are  of  two  classes — pensioners  and  scholars; 
both  nominated  in  rotation  by  the  governors.  The  number  of  pensioners 
fluctuates  :  that  of  scholars  is  limited  to  forty-two ;  the  former  are  fed 
and  lodged  at  the  expense  of  the  schools  ;  and  have  a  pension  of  20/.  per 
annum  :  the  scholars  are  forty-two,  who  are  educated  almost  wholly 
at  the  expense  of  the  establishment.  By  its  statutes,  none  can  be  admitted 
under  the  age  of  ten,  nor  above  fourteen.  The  course  of  classical  study  in 
the  Charterhouse  is  nearly  similar  to  that  pursued  at  other  public  schools  ;  but 
it  possesses  a  Latin  grammar  of  its  own.  The  exhibitions  to  the  universities 
do  not  appear  to  be  specifically  limited  in  point  of  number :  boys  are  elected 
to  them  by  the  board  of  governors,  on  examination :  they  have  their  option, 
both  as  to  college  and  university  ;  and  are  allowed  80/.  a  year  for  the  first 
four  vears,  and  100/.  for  the  four  following,  if  they  graduate  regularly.  There 
are  also  some  additional  exhibitions  to  particular  colleges  at  Oxford,  siven  by 
the  will  of  a  benefactor.  The  boys  not  on  the  foundation  are  boarded  by  the 
imdermasters :  their  number  fluctuates  according  to  the  causes  which  control 
those  of  other  public  schools,  but  has  been  of  late  comparatively  low. 
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Si,  PauTs  School  was  founded  in  1509,  b^  John  Colet,  dean  of  St.  Paul's ; 
who  conveyed  for  that  puipose  his  estates  in  the  city  of  London  to  the  Mer- 
cers' Company,  whom  he  constituted  goveniors  of  the  school.  He  drew  up, 
with  his  own  hand,  rules  for  its  government ;  which  are  curious,  from  the 
mixture  of  an  enlightened  generous  Hberalitv*  which  did  not  often  accom- 
pany the  charitable  spirit  of  the  age,  with  a  quaintness  peculiar  to  it. 
Thus,  while  instead  of  adopting  the  local  restrictions  usual  among  his  con- 
temporaries, he  directs  that  in  his  school  shall  be  taught  "  Children  of  all 
nations  and  countries  indifferently,"  he  limits  their  number  to  153,  in  allusion 
to  that  of  the  fishes  caught  by  St.  Peter.  This  is  a  free,  and  strictly  a 
classical,  school.  Scholars  are  admitted  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  ap- 
pointment of  scholars  rests  with  the  Mercers'  Company.  The  school  pos- 
sesses, fi'om  a  benefaction  of  Lord  Camden,  eight  exhibitions  to  Tnnity 
College,  Cambridge,  of  100/.  per  annum  each,  and  an  indefinite  numbcar 
of  unrestricted  exhibitions  of  50/.  per  annum  each,  beside  some  other  ad- 
vantages :  the  exhibitions  are  chosen  by  the  court  of  wardens  of  the  Mercers* 
Company.  The  gross  average  income  of  the  school  from  land  was  stated, 
some  years  ago,  at  5,300/.  with  the  interest  of  26,000/.  stock  in  the  funds.  The 
school  has  a  headmaster,  sur-master,  under-master,  and  assistant  master. 

Merchant  Tailors*  School  was  founded  in  1561  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  and 
endowed  by  him  and  other  members  of  the  Company.  It  has  a  principal  and 
three  under  masters.  The  number  of  boys  is  limited  to  250,  who  are  presented 
in  rotation  by  members  of  the  Company  s  court.  This  school  has  forty-three 
fellowships  at  Oxford  (of  which  thirty-seven  at  St.  John),  and  seven  at 
Cambridge;  besides  numerous  scholarships  and  exhibitions.  Mathematics 
have  been  recently  introduced  as  part  of  the  education  of  the  boys  in  the  two 
upper  forms. 

Christ* s  Hospital  was  founded  by  Edward  VL  in  1552.  This  celebrated 
establishment  is  chiefly  for  the  instruction  of  boys  of  the  lower  classes,  who  are 
clothed,  fed,  and  educated  in  it.  The  circumstance  of  the  well-known  school 
garb,  and  other  particulars  of  the  discipline,  render  it  little  frequented, 
except  by  those  to  whom  the  advantages  of  an  education  almost  gratuitous, 
supersede  other  considerations.  There  are  generally  from  1,000  to  1,400 
boys  on  this  foundation.  The  lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  London,  are 
ex  officio  governors,  and  there  are  in  all  more  than  3i50  others.  The  income 
of  this  foundation  is  said  to  amount  to  about  45,000/.  per  annum.  It  is 
not  very  richly  provided  with  scholarships  and  exhibitions  at  the  universities. 

Of  the  remaining  schools  of  the  kingdom  usually  considered  as  public, 
Harrow  is  reputed  to  claim  the  first  rank  :  although  poor  in  point  of  endow- 
ment, being,  m  fact,  only  a  common  grammar-school,  which,  by  a  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  has  become  an  established  place  of  education  for  the 
wealthier  classes.  The  free  grammar-school  of  Harrow  was  founded  in  1571 
by  John  Lyon,  a  yeoman  of  the  parish;  who  conveyed  property  to  six 
trustees  (styled  governors),  for  the  endowment  of  a  schoolmaster  and  an 
usher ;  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  parish ;  and  for  the 
endowment  of  four  poor  scholarships  or  exhibitioners,  for  tne  two  universities. 
He  gave,  however,  permission  that  the  schoolmaster  mi^ht  receive  foreignen 
in  addition  to  the  youth  of  the  parish,  and  take  such  stipends  of  them  as  he 
could  get.  By  degrees,  which  it  would  be  now  impossible  to  trace,  the  little 
parish  school  rose  into  a  fashionable  place  of  education;  and  the  only 
parishioners  who  took  advantage  of  it  were  such  as,  from  station  in  society, 
could  place  their  children  on  a  footing  with  the  "  foreigners.'*  The  inhabit- 
ants oi  the  parish  endeavoured  in  1809,  to  reform  the  constitution  of  the 
school  for  their  own  benefit,  by  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  but  judg^ 
ment  was  pronounced  in  favour  ot  the  present  system. 

The  governors  of  Harrow  are,  acconiing  to  the  statutes,  to  be  six  of  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  reside  in  the  parish;  but  a  libcatd  interpretation 
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has  been  put  on  the  condition  of  residence.  They  appoint  the  head-master  and 
under-master  :  the  number  of  assistants  is  limited  by  the  head-master  himself; 
they  are  at  present  three.  The  school  has,  since  its  foundation,  been  endowed 
with  four  scholarships  by  the  governor  and  private  bene&ctors ;  but  has  no  other 
university  advantages.  The  boys  of  the  foundation  board  at  home,  and  are  ex- 
empt from  the  payment  of  school  fees :  their  number  is  always  small.  The  re- 
mainder board  either  with  the  master,  or  at  private  boarding-houses,  each  being 
under  the  tutorship  of  a  master  according  to  the  selection  of  his  relatives.  The 
number  in  a  school  possessing  no  foundation  of  consequence,  varies  of  course 
with  the  popularity  of  the  master  :  it  has  of  late  averaged  about  200.  The 
system  ot  education  at  Harrow,  both  in  points  of  form  and  discipline,  and  in 
more  substantial  matters,  has  always  been  closely  modelled  on  that  of  Eton ; 
which  Harrow  has  at  different  times  since  its  foundation  rivalled  in  public 
opinion  among  the  higher  classes.  The  only  material  difference  in  respect  of 
discipline  is,  that  fagging  is  confined  to  boys  below  the  fourth  form  ;  of  whom 
there  are  usually  only  a  very  small  number.  He  who  from  circumstances 
is  so  situated  as  to  have  a  fag  of  his  own,  is  therefore  a  highly  privileged 
individual. 

In  respect  of  the  instruction  communicated  at  Harrow,  some  important 
innovations  on  the  old  scholastic  system  have  been  made  of  late  years  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  late  head-master  Dr.  Longley ;  both  in  classical  learning, 
by  the  introduction  of  books  of  extracts  from  good  authors,  exclusively  for  the 
use  of  the  school,  and  in  other  respects,  by  some  additional  attention  to  mathe- 
matical study,  to  geography  and  modem  nistory:  and  an  increased  instruction 
in  divinity.  The  age  ot  boys  at  Harrow  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the 
oppidans  at  Eton :  the  majority  do  not  come  to  the  school  until  after  twelve, 
and  do  not  remain  much  later  than  seventeen. 

Rugby  School,  in  Warwickshire,  was  founded  by  Lawrence  Sheriffe,  citizen 
and  grocer  of  London,  in  1567.  Its  high  character  as  a  public  place  of  edu- 
cation commenced  after  its  regulation  by  a  private  act  of  Parliament  in  1777. 
Like  Harrow,  it  combines  gratuitous  instruction  for  the  boys  of  Rugby,  and 
its  neighbourhood,  (who  are  considered  as  on  the  foundation,)  with  the  edu- 
cation of  a  considerable  number  of  boys,  varying  from  300  to  4<X),  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  at  their  own  expense.  The  head-master  keeps  a  board- 
uig- house  :  there  are  also  private  boarding-houses.  By  the  statutes  no  boy 
can  be  admitted  after  fifteen,  or  leave  after  nineteen ;  but  the  age  at  which  they 
enter  and  the  duration  of  their  stay  at  school,  are  much  the  same  as  at  Eton 
and  Harrow.  There  are,  at  present,  seven  assistant  masters,  and  an  assistant 
tutor.  The  vacations  are  only  two  —  at  Christmas  and  Midsummer.  Rugby 
has  fourteen  valuable  exhibitions  at  either  university,  but  no  other  patronage. 

Considerable  alterations  have  been  introduced  by  the  present  head  master 
into  the  discipline  of  Rugby  school,  and  into  the  course  of  education  pursued 
there  :  some  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Education.  The  acquisition  of  modern  languages,  and 
the  study  of  modem  history,  have  been  rendered  essential  parts  of  the  in- 
struction of  the  school ;  which  has  in  other  respects  been  rendered  more 
comprehensive  in  its  character. 

The  free-schools  at  Reading,  Repton,  Manchester,  and  Shrewsbury,  are 
also  enumerated  among  public  schools,  in  the  latest  accounts  of  those  esta- 
blishments. In  ordinary  language,  however,  they  are  not  so  designated, 
except  perhaps  the  last.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  distinction,  except  that  of 
usage ;  which  has  elevated  Rugby  and  Harrow,  although  unendowed  to  any 
great  amount,  to  the  character  of  public  schools,  and  by  which,  from  time  to 
time,  others  also  are  so  designated,  according  as  the  talents  and  popularity 
of  the  head  master,  or  other  adventitious  circumstances,  have  made  them 
places  of  resort  for  the  completion  of  the  scholastic  education  of  children  of 
the  higher  orders,  and  theu-  preparation  for  the  universities.     This  is  es- 
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pecialljr  the  case  at  the  present  time  with  Shrewsbury,  which  for  scTeral 
years  past,  under  the  superintendeuce  of  the  late  able  master  Dr.  Butler, 
nas  been  geiieraUj>  ranked  among  the  public  schoots  of  the  country.  This 
school  is  bLo  rich  in  scholarships  and  exhibitions.  The  number  of  boys  ia 
from  800  to  300.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  celebrated  for  the  profidencv  in 
classical  scholarship,  particularlj  in  Oreek  and  Latin  composition,  and  in 
gTBmmaticel  learning,  which  has  been  attaineil  by  its  students ;  who  have 
carried  away  a  very  unusual  proportion  of  the  prizes  and  other  cla^ical 
honours  awarded  at  the  two  universities. 

Income  of  Endowed  Schoolt.  —  The  total  number  of  endowed  echoola 
in  England  and  Wales  is  very  great,  and  the  revenue  at  their  disposal  much 
larger  than  is  generally  imagined.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  if  the  property 
set  apart  by  the  benevolence  of  private  individuals,  for  the  purpose  of^pro- 
viding  for  education  in  England  and  Wales,  were  judiciously  and  economi- 
cally administered,  it  nould  go  for  to  furnish  ample  funds,  not  only  for  the 
supjwrt  of  the  existing  schools,  but  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  proper  system  of 
national  instruction.  According  to  the  second  Digest  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Commissioners,  drawn  up  in  183A,  the  sums  apropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
education  in  endowed  and  unendowed  schools,  ia  the  under-mentioned 
e  as  follow:— 
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It  appears  from  this  table  that,  tinder  the  present  defective  and  slovenly 
management,  the  income  of  endowed  schools  in  the  above  counties,  exclusive 
of  the  sum  appropriated  to  that  purpose  by  the  chartered  companies  of  the 
metropolis,  amounts  to  180,309/.  a  year,  and  the  income  of  the  unendowed 
school  to  16,938/.  a  year.  But  nine  of  the  most  opulent  English  counties, 
including  Cheshire,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Lincoln,  are  omitted  in  the  above  ab- 
stract, not  having  been  inquired  into  by  the  Commissioners  when  it  was 
published.  And  allowing  for  this  deficiency,  and  supposing  that  the  estates 
and  other  property  appropriated  to  educational  purposes  were  reasonably  well 
managed,  we  believe  we  shall  be  within  the  mark  if  we  lay  it  down  that  a 
free  income  of  from  400,000/.  to  450,000/.  a  year  is  at  present  partly,  and 
should  be  entirely,  devoted  in  England  and  Wales  to  the  support  of  school 
education ! 

But  exclusive  of  this,  it  is  seen  from  the  above  table  that  a  large  mass  of 
property,  amounting,  perhaps,  if  properly  managed,  in  England  and  Wales,  to 
not  less  than  1,000,000/.  a  year,  is  appropriated  to  other  charitable  purposes, 
the  utility  of  many  of  which,  though  undisputed  when  the  grants  were  made, 
has  now  become  exceedingly  doubtful.  We  admit  the  difficulties  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  legislative  interference  in  such  cases,  but  they  are  not  insuper- 
able ;  ancf  it  appears  to  be  at  variance  with  every  principle  on  which  soaety 
is  founded,  to  continue  to  lay  out  property  on  institutions  or  for  objects  that 
have  been  ascertained  to  be  either  injurious  or  of  little  utility,  when  it  might 
be  employed  to  promote  objects  of  undoubted  national  importance.  The 
subject  ot  endowments  ought  to  be  carefully  sifted.  The  regulations  of  the 
founders  should  be  respected  only  so  long  as  they  conduce  to,  or,  at  all 
events,  are  not  opposeu  to,  the  public  interest.  "Whenever  they  come  into 
conflict  with  the  latter,  they  certainly  ought  to  be  modified,  and  made  to 
harmonise  with  what  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed  would  have  been,  could 
he  have  foreseen  the  results,  the  conduct  of^the  founder.  By  cautiously  acting 
on  this  pnndple,  we  have  little  doubt  that  a  free  revenue  might  be  obtained, 
without  injury  to  any  useful  purpose,  for  educational  objects,  in  England  and 
Wales,  of  from  750,000/.  to  800,000/.  a  year. 

Univertitiet,  —  The  nniversities  of  England,  like  those  of  most  continental 
countries,  were  originally  framed  on  the  model  of  that  of  Paris,  the  most  an- 
cient and  most  celebrated  of  them  all.  At  how  early  a  period  schools  and 
places  of  education  of  ^neral  resort  may  have  existed  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, is  a  question  which  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  answer ;  nor  has  much 
light  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  antiquaries  of  the  two  universities, 
although  in  the  seventeenth  century  they  earned  on  a  vehement  controversy 
as  to  their  respective  antiquity.  It  was,  however,  in  the  course  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  that  these  institutions,  whatever  they  were,  assumed  the 
regular  form  of  universities  on  the  Parisian  model ;  many  scholars  from  the 
French  university  having  been  invited  over  to  Oxford  by  Henry  III.,  who,  it  is 
extremely  probable,  introduced  with  them  the  customs  and  form  of  thdr  own 
academy. 

The  universities  of  the  middle  ages  recognised,  uniformly,  four  branches  of 
education  :  —  namely,  that  of  arts,  which  was  in  some  degree  preparatory  to 
the  rest ;  and  the  three  faculties  more  strictly  so  called  of  theology,  law, 
and  medicine.  The  ^eat  function  of  the  institutions  was  the  giving  in- 
struction and  conferrmg  degrees  or  certificates  of  proficiency  in  these  se- 
veral fiiculties.  These  degrees  were  attained  by  attendance  for  a  eertain 
number  of  years  on  the  studies  of  the  place.  The  degrees  were  called  by 
various  titles,  and  subject  to  various  regulations  in  different  universities  ;  but, 
in  general,  there  were  two  in  each  faculty, —  one  inferior  and  one  superior  ; 
as  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  &c.  The  ba- 
chelor or  inferior  graduate  was  bound  to  read  a  course  of  lectures  under  the 
master  or  superior ;  and  every  master  was  not  only  empowered,  but  required. 
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publicly  to  teach  some  of  the  subjects  pertaining  to  his  faculty.  Thus  the 
masters  were  the  recognised  public  teachers  of  the  university;  but  convenience 
soon  dictated  the  necessity  of  abstaining  from  enforcing  the  necessity  of  lec- 
turing by  so  great  a  number  of  graduates ;  consequently  the  distinction  was 
introduced  between  regent,  or  lecturing  masters,  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
university,  and  those  who  did  not  lecture  (non-regents^.  The  former  con- 
stituted the  body  of  the  university,  in  some  places  entirely,  and  in  others 
chiefly,  for  purposes  of  legislation.  Thus,  in  Oxford,  the  regents,  tutors,  or 
masters  formed  the  House  of  Congregation,  in  which  all  measiu*es  of  govern- 
ment originated  before  they  passed  to  the  House  of  Convocation,  in  which 
all  full  graduates  had  a  vote.  This  distinction  of  regent  and  non-regent  was, 
however,  early  obliterated  in  the  English  universities,  except  only  in  the  fa^ 
culty  of  Arts.  This  faculty,  in  the  scholastic  system  of  the  middle  ages, 
consisted  of  seven  arts  :  —  three  principal,  namely,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
logic  ;  —  four  subordinate,  —  arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy. 
Hence,  at  different  times,  degrees  were  conferred  in  one  or  other  of  the  arts 
instead  of  the  whole  faculty,  —  an  irregular  practice,  of  which  a  vestige  still 
exists  in  the  degrees  of  music,  conferred  by  the  university  of  Oxford.  Ori- 
ginally, the  students  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  in  foreign  universities^ 
merely  frequented  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  public  schools, 
which  were  the  only  buildings  appropriated  to  academic  purposes.  They  lived 
as  suited  their  own  convenience  ;  afterwards,  in  order  to  ensure  a  somewhat 
stricter  discipline,  the  system  of  halls  or  hostelries  was  introduced.  These 
were  properly  boarding-houses,  to  which  the  students  were  admitted :  they 
elected,  from  amon^  themselves,  their  principal  or  rector,  who  was  approved 
by  the  chief  authority  of  the  university.  Many,  however,  still  continued  to 
find  private  lodgings  for  themselves,  even  at  the  time  when  the  system  of  halls 
was  in  full  operation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  were 
upwards  of  300  of  these  halls  in  Oxford;  after  which  period  both  the  number 
of  halls  and  of  students  rapidly  declined  :  in  Cambridge,  they  were  also  nu- 
merous, although  less  so.  In  that  university,  different  halls  were  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  students  in  different  faculties,  as  was  probably  also  the  case 
in  Oxford.  Colleges  were  of  later  institution.  They  were,  in  their  origin, 
foundations  for  the  benefit  of  poor  students,  raised  by  the  munificence  of 
private  individuals.  In  these  foundations,  a  certain  number  of  youths  were 
admitted  as  scholars,  who  had  lodging  provided  them,  and  a  provision  toward 
their  maintenance,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  benefit,  in  which  all 
participated  alike,  of  the  nearly  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  university :  a 
certain  number,  generally  of  graduates,  as  fellows  receiving  a  higher  provision; 
and  a  head  of  the  institution,  called  by  the  various  names  of  principal,  rec- 
tor, roaster,  warden,  dean,  &c.  These  colleges  were  appropriated,  according 
to  the  caprice  of  the  founder,  to  the  natives  of  particular  districts,  students 
of  particular  schools,  &c.  Finally,  a  university,  under  the  ancient  system, 
was  completed  by  the  appointment  of  professors,  or  recognised  public  readers 
in  the  faculties,  paid  by  salaries  instead  of  the  small  fees  previously  created 
by  the  regents, — an  innovation  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  materially  inter- 
fered with  the  right  of  lecturing  by  simple  graduates,  although  they  still  con- 
tinued to  exercise  that  right  down  to  a  very  late  period. 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  a  university,  according  to  the  general  model 
of  such  institutions  in  Europe,  about  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
But  in  process  of  time,  these  institutions  departed  greatly,  in  all  countries, 
from  their  original  model ;  and  this  departure  took  place  in  various  directions. 
In  no  country,  however,  have  they  so  greatly  deviated  from  that  model  as  in 
England ;  insomuch,  that  although  the  foregoing  sketch  is  material  to  the 
understanding  of  the  technical  language  and  titles  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
their  system,  as  at  present  establisned,  is  as  widely  different  as  possible  from 
that  which  it  delineates.     The  steps  by  which  the  alteration  took  place  were 
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yery  gradual,  and  chiefly  originated  in  the  increased  influence  of  the  col- 
leges. 

The  oldest  college  in  Oxford  is  supposed  to  be  Merton,  founded  by  John 
de  Merton,  about  1261.  Peterhouse,  as  a  college,  is  the  most  ancient  in 
Cambridge,  although  St.  John's  existed  before  it  as  an  endowed  religious 
house;  its  charter  of  foundation  bears  date  1283.  From  that  period  to  the 
Reformation,  the  progress  of  collegiate  foundations  was  continual.  Fourteen 
colleges  were  founded  before  that  period  in  Oxford  :  thirteen  in  Cambridge. 
The  number  of  students  in  the  two  universities  was  greatest  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  they  were  calculated,  in  each,  at  many  thousands,  although  the 
number  continually  fluctuated.  In  the  following  centiu*^  they  greatly  diminished, 
owing  partly  to  the  decreasing  repute  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  partly 
to  civil  war,  —  a  tendency  which  was  still  farther  increased  by  the  religious 
disturbances  of  Henry  YIII.*8  reign ;  so  that  at  the  Reformation,  while  the 
colleges  had  become  comparatively  numerous,  the  halls  had  fallen  into  much 
decay,  and  both  universities  were  nearly  emptied  of  students,  except  such  as 
remained  to  enioy  the  charitable  foundations  of  the  colleges.  In  1500, 
the  inhabited  halls  in  Oxford  were  reduced  to  fifty-five  :  in  15&,  to  eight ;  and 
the  few  which  have  survived  retained  their  existence  in  consequence  of  the 
circumstance  of  their  having  become  the  property  of  colleges,  while  others 
were  merged  in  the  colleges  themselves. 

When,  therefore,  afler  the  Reformation,  the  imiversities  began  to  be  again 
frequented  by  numerous  students,  the  colleges  almost  alone  survived  the 
wreck  of  the  ancient  university  institutions.  It  was,  probably,  not  until 
the  sixteenth  century  that  they  received  independent  members,  unconnected 
with  their  foundations,  as  students.  But  in  the  course  of  that  century  the 
whole  academical  population  became  congregated  within  their  walls  and  those 
of  the  few  licensed  halls.  Several  new  colleges  were  also  founded  in  both 
universities  during  that  century,  and  various  halls  transmuted  into  colleges. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  new  system  had  become  fully  established, 
the  regent  masters  were  deprived  of  the  initiative  in  legislative  measures  in 
the  House  of  Convocation  in  Oxford,  which  was  transferred  to  the  hebdo- 
madal meeting  of  heads  of  houses  ;  and  the  council  or  meeting  of  high  func- 
tionaries, styled  the  Caput,  was  invested  with  the  power  of  putting  a  pre- 
vious veto  on  any  grace,  i,e,  legislative  measure,  to  be  proposed  in  the 
senate  at  Cambridge.  The  statutes  of  Oxford  were  reduced  into  a  body 
under  Archbishop  Laud  (chancdilor  of  the  university)  in  1638,  and  still  form 
the  recognised  academical  code.  But  since  that  period,  the  greater  part  of 
them  has  become  virtually  obsolete,  and  the  change  from  the  ancient  univer- 
sity system  to  the  modern  confederacy  of  colleges  has  been  completely 
effected.  In  the  first  place,  all  substantial  examination  for  decrees  (except  the 
lowest  in  arts,  to  which  may  be  added  at  Cambridge  the  lowest  m  civil  law  and  in 
medicine)  has  been  discontinued.  The  other  d^rees  are  conferred,  as  of  right, 
on  those  who  have  attained  a  particular  standing,  without  reference  to  pro- 
ficiency, or  (with  some  slight  exception)  the  necessity  of  residence.  Con- 
sequently, the  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  the  public  readers  or  professors 
in  the  various  faculties  has  been  dispensed  with  (with  the  exception  of 
attendance  on  lectures  in  divinity,  which  is  required  for  a  purpose  uncon- 
nected with  university  education,  namely,  that  of  taking  orders)  ;  and  these 
lectures  are  now  given  only  to  such  as  voluntarily  attend  them.  Thus  the 
necessary  education  of  the  university  has  become  confined  to  so  much  as  is 
required  to  attain  the  inferior  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  The  amount  of 
proficiency  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  that  degree  is  fixed  by  the  uni- 
versity ;  and  it  is  conferred  only  on  such  as  have  satisfied  examiners,  appointed 
by  the  university,  of  their  competency.  But  the  preliminary  instruction  b 
attained  not  by  the  licaring  of  the  lectures  of  university  professors,  but 
by  the  intervention  of  the  tutors  in  the  several  colleges.     As  no  one  can 
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now  belong  to  either  uniyersity,  unless  he  have  been  entered  at,  and  have  re- 
sided within  the  jurisdiction  of,  one  of  the  colleges  or  licensed  halls ;  so  no 
one  can  attain  the  university  de^ee  of  bachelor  of  arts,  unless  he  have  been 
subject  to  the  collegiate  instruction  of  the  house  to  which  he  belongs.  The 
system  of  honours,  — ^  that  is,  the  distinction  between  the  various  classes  of 
proficiency  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  certificate  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts, — is  one  of  entirely  modem  institution.  This  preliminary 
history  is  necessary,  by  way  of  introduction,  to  a  description  of  tne  English 
universities.  In  proceeding  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  account  of  their 
present  constitution,  and  the  education  which  they  give,  we  begin  with  Ox- 
Ibrd  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  usages  which  we  shall  detail  are  com- 
mon to  both,  and,  where  any  difference  exists,  it  will  be  specially  noticed. 

The  colleges  of  which  each  university  is  composed  are  to  be  regarded  in  a 
double  light :  in  the  first  place,  as  charitable  foundations  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  number  of  students,  and  of  resident  graduates ;  in  the  next  place, 
as  houses  of  education,  in  which  youths  desirous  of  obtaining  university  de- 
grees are  lodged  and  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  tutors.  In  the 
first  point  of  view,  each  college  is  an  independent  corporation,  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  university  at  large  except  as  its  members,  individually,  are 
subject  to  its  statutes ;  governed  by  laws  of  its  own,  being  for  the  most  part 
such  as  were  imposed  by  the  original  founder,  and  sul^ject  to  the  inspection 
of  its  own  visitor,  appointed  in  its  charter  of  foundation. 

At  the  head  of  each  college  is  the  head  or  principal,  an  ofiBcer  called  by 
various  titles  in  different  colleges  (master,  rector,  president,  warden,  &c.). 
Except  in  one  or  two  royal  foundations,  the  heads  of  colleges  are  appointed 
by  election  of  the  fellows,  from  among  their  own  number.  This  office  is  for 
life ;  and  they  are  generally  allowed  to  marr}'.  The  incomes  of  the  heads  of 
colleges  vary  so  greatly  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  give  any  definite  account 
of  them ;  in  most  instances  they  arise  from  the  produce  of  a  double  fellow- 
ship, college  livings  attached  to  the  headship,  &c.  In  most  colleges,  they  are 
necessarily  clergymen.  They  exercise  superior  authority  in  the  discipline, 
&c.,  of  the  college,  considered  as  a  place  of  education ;  but  in  other  respects, 
they  only  form  part  of  its  legislative  council,  being  assisted  by  the  fellows. 
Both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  heads  of  colleges  exercise  an  important 
office  in  the  government  of  the  university,  which  wiJU  be  explained  when  those 
bodies  are  considered  collectively. 

The  fellows  form  the  governing  and  constituting  body  of  the  college. 
Their  number  is  everywhere  different :  some  fellowships  are  constituted  by 
the  original  foundations,  and,  in  many  colleges,  others  have  been  added  by  sub- 
secjuent  benefactors.  In  many  colleges  in  both  universities,  fellows  are  neces- 
sanly  graduates,  either  by  statute  or  by  common  usage ;  having  passed  the 
lowest  degree,  that  of  B. A.  or  student  in  civil  law.  But  this  is  a  rule  subject 
to  many  exceptions,  as  every  foundation  is  governed  by  its  own  laws ;  e,g.  at 
New  College,  Oxford,  beinc  an  establishment  connected  with  the  college  of 
Winchester,  persons  of  the  founders'  kin  are  fellows  as  soon  as  admitted,  and 
the  rest  after  two  or  three  years'  probation.  The  classes  of  individuals 
eligible  to  fellowships  are  also  limited  by  the  private  statutes  of  each  esta- 
blishment, so  that  tne  most  singular  variety  prevails.  In  Cambridge,  however^ 
the  limitations  to  particular  schools,  dioceses,  and  districts  are  less  common 
than  in  Oxford ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  ordinary  practice  in  the 
former  university  for  each  college  to  elect,  to  its  fellowships  only*  students  of 
its  own.  From  the  great  size  of  the  two  colleges  of  Trinity  and  St.  John's, 
the  choice  in  them  is  very  large,  and  the  election  has  all  the  advantages  of 
open  competition,— the  fellows  being  elected  out  of  the  body  of  scholars 
aher  a  close  examination  in  classical  and  mathematical  learning,  and  wholly 
on  comparison  of  their  relative  merits.  In  Oxford,  all  or  some  of  the  fellow- 
ships, at  several  colleges,  are  open  to  all  graduates  of  the  university ;  but 
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while  in  Bome  of  these  the  electioD  is  on  the  principle  of  free  competition, 
and  preceded  by  a  strict  examination,  it  is,  in  others,  matter  of  private  fk- 
vour  and  interest.  The  great  majority,  however,  of  Oxford  fellowships  are 
limited  by  the  will  of  the  founders  to  particular  schools  and  localities,  or 
come  by  rotation  to  such  as  are  already  scholars  on  the  foundation.  The 
fellows,  therefore,  of  the  two  universities  constitute  a  very  miscellaneous 
body,  comprbing,  in  some  houses,  the  highest  talent  and  abilities  of  each  ; 
while  in  others,  they  are  not  distin^shed  by  these  characteristics. 

Fellowships  are  in  general  limited  to  persons  studying  with  a  view  to 
holy  orders :  but  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  in  both  universities. 
Time  is  allowed  by  the  statutes  for  an  individual  elected  to  make  his  choice  of 
a  profession ;  and  thus  a  certain  number  who  prefer  to  remain  out  of  orders, 
vacate  their  fellowships  after  a  few  years.  Vacancies  are  also  made  by  mar- 
riage, against  which  the  statutable  rule  is  uniform  in  all  houses  3  and  by  the 
acceptance  of  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  college  (which  are  offered  to  the  fel- 
lows as  they  fall  vacant  in  order  of  seniority^,  or  of  any  other  living  or  situa- 
tion statutably  incompatible  with  the  fellowsnip.  Thus  the  succession  is  in 
most  colleges  prettv  rapid.  The  incomes  of  fellowships  are  extremely  various : 
the  best  at  Oxford  are  supposed  to  be  worth,  in  good  years,  from  600/.  to 
700/.,  while  many  do  not  exceed  100/.,  and  many  at  Cambrid^  fkll  &r  short 
of  that  sum.  They  are  paid  out  of  the  college  revenues,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  received  in  corn  rents,  varying  with  the  price  of  that  commodity. 
The  fellows  have  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  board  provided  for 
them  by  the  college,  if  in  residence.  The  amount  received  from  a  fellowship 
varies  from  year  to  year ;  part  of  the  income  of  a  college  being  usually  de- 
rived from  fines  on  the  fcdling  in  of  beneficial  leases,  and  the  corporate  ex- 
penses of  the  college  being  also  very  variable.  It  is  usual  in  most  colleges  for 
certain  funds  to  be  set  apart  yearly,  derived  in  part  from  taxation  of  the  fellow- 
ships, in  part  from  the  rent  of^  rooms,  &c.  &c.,  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  establishment,  technically  styled  "  Domus.*'  Out  of  this  fund  repairs 
of  buildings,  purchase  of  livings,  &c.  are  usually  made ;  and  in  this  manner 
the  great  architectural  undertakings  of  late  years  in  both  universities,  but 
more  especially  in  Cambridge,  have  been  provided  for. 

The  college  tutors,  who  take  charge  botn  of  the  students  on  the  foundation, 
and  those  who  are  independent  of  it,  are  selected  from  among  the  fellows, 
together  with  the  officers,  as  dean,  bursar,  &c.  Besides  these  officers,  the 
fellows  are  not  in  general  required  to  be  in  residence.  There  are,  however, 
usually  a  certain  number,  either  taking  pupils  as  private  tutors,  or  residing 
for  purposes  of  study ;  and  among  the  older  fellows,  there  are  to  be  found  in 
most  colleges  a  few  who  prefer  the  quiet  monotony  and  ease  of  a  coU^  life 
to  a  dwelling  elsewhere.  It  is  customary  in  some  coUeges  for  individuals 
elected  to  fellowships  to  pass  a  year  as  probationers,  during  which  they  re- 
ceive no  income,  and  are  considered  as  holding  their  appointment  merely  at 
will. 

The  scholars  are  under  very  different  regulations,  and  enjoy  very  different 
advantages,  at  different  colleges.  They  are  upon  the  foundation ;  but  not 
so  closely  connected  with  it  as  the  fellows.  The  period  of  eligibility  varies  ; 
but  those  elected  to  them  are  always  undergraduates.  In  the  larger  colleges 
at  Cambridge,  the  scholarships  are  numerous,  and  open  to  undergraduates  of 
the  college,  forming  small  college  prizes  :  at  Oxford,  the  scholars  in  some 
colleges  succeed  by  rotation  to  fellowships.  In  the  latter  university  they  wear 
a  different  gown  from  the  rest  of  the  undergraduate  students.  Scholars  are 
often  elected,  both  in  colleges  where  the  competition  is  open,  and  where  it  is 
restricted,  before  they  have  begun  to  reside  at  the  university.  Scholarships 
are,  as  may  be  supposed,  very  various  in  point  of  emolument :  from  100/.  or 
80/.  to  20/.  or  less  per  annum,  together  with  some  advantages  in  the  way  of 
board.     In  respect  of  discipline  and  education,  scholars  ai-e  on  precisely  the 
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same  footing  with  the  independent  students.  In  some  colleges,  die  bod^ 
answering  to  that  of  scholars  bears  a  different  name ;  — >  as  the  demies  (semi- 
communarii)  of  Magdalen,  Oxford ;  &c.,  &c. 

Exhibitions  are  annual  pensions, — given  away  in  some  instances  by  the  col- 
leges ;  in  others,  by  free  and  endowed  schools,  &c.,  —  to  portion  youths  pro- 
ceeding from  them  either  generally  to  the  universities  or  to  particular  collqges. 
Some  are  very  valuable.  Exhibitioners  are  not  in  genend  considered  as  on 
the  foundation. 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  classes  of  inferior  students,  (and  also 
choristers  in  some  colleges)  provided  for,  wholly  or  in  part,  b}r  the  foundations. 
These  poor  students  bear  various  names  ;  as,  at  Oxford,  servitors,  bible-clerks 
(at  Christ  Church,  scholars).  They  are  considered  as  of  inferior  class,  and 
associate  little  with  the  other  members  of  the  university.  They  were 
generally  required  to  perform  some  menial  offices  in  the  college ;  a  custom 
of  which  some  relics  still  subsist.  At  Cambridge,  where  they  are  generally 
termed  sizars,  their  position  is  more  elevated. 

In  point  of  college  system,  the  laws  which  regulate  the  several  foundations, 
their  component  members,  and  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the 
university,  there  is  no  material  difference  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
But  in  tracing  the  system  of  education  pursued  at  each,  in  which  both  the 
college  and  the  university  perform  their  respective  parts,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  two  institutions  separately.  The  following  account, 
therefore,  will  relate  exclusively  to  the  course  of  study  and  academical  pro- 
gress of  a  student  at  Oxford  :  the  plan  pursued  at  Cambridge  will  then  be 
detailed  separately,  in  so  far  as  it  diners  from  the  former. 

Every  individual  admitted  to  the  University  of  Oxford  (in  the  language 
of  the  place,  matriculated,)  is  entered  on  the  books  of  some  college  or 
hall.  At  the  time  of  matriculation,  he  is  sworn  to  observe  the  statutes  of 
the  university,  or  submit  to  such  penalties  as  may  be  imposed  for  their 
violation ;  and  subscribes  his  assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Whether 
he  commmence  residence  immediately  on  matriculation,  depends  on  circum- 
stances :  it  is  not  usually  required  of  him  until  three  or  four  terms  after- 
wards ;  nor  can  he  be  admitted  unless  there  be  room  for  him  in  college,  as 
lodging  out  in  the  town  is  in  no  case  allowed  to  men  under  twelve  terms' 
standing.  There  is  no  difference,  in  respect  of  priority  of  degree,  admission, 
&c.,  between  gentlemen  commoners  and  commoners :  the  only  privileges  of 
the  former  consist  in  a  particular  dress,  and  in  a  separate  table  at  the 
college  dinner,  with  some  trifling  indulgences  in  particular  colleges.  Noble- 
men, however,  and  the  eldest  sons  of  baronets  and  knights,  have  certain  ad- 
vantages ;  the  time  for  passing  the  first  degree  being  shortened  in  their  case. 

Subjoined  is  a  summary  of  the  different  periods  at  which  the  several 
degrees,  &c,  occur  in  the  course  of  a  student  at  Oxford.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected, that  there  are  four  academical  terms  in  the  year :  Hilary,  Easter, 
Trinity  (or  Act),  and  Michaelmas ;  and  that  the  year  of  academical  residence 
includes,  in  all,  rather  more  than  half  the  real  year. 

Retpomioru  (preliminary  examination),  from  sixth  to  ninth  term. 

General  Sophut  (a  mere  formal  title),  after  two  years. 

Degree  of  B,A.y  afler  sixteen  terms  complete ;  of  which  twelve  are  only 
necessary  in  residence. 

Degree  of  M,A,^  twelve  terms  from  that  of  B.  A. ;  of  which  actual  resi- 
dence is  requisite  for  one  only.  (A  master  of  arts  becomes  a  regent  after  the 
act  subsequent  to  his  degree :  and  thus  acquires  the  privilege  of  voting  in 
convocation.     The  act  is  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  July.) 

Degree  of  Bachelor  in  Cvoil  Law,  three  years  from  the  regency. 

Degree  of  Bachelor  m  CivULaw,  without  passing  through  arts,  twenty-eight 
terms  ;  of  which  seventeen  in  residence. 
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Degree  of  Doctor  in  Civil  Law,  five  years  from  B.  C.  L. ;  shortened  to  four 
for  those  who  intend  to  practise  at  Doctors'  Commons. 

Degree  of  Bachelor  in  Medicine,  one  year  from  regency ;  doctor  in  medicine, 
three  years  more. 

Degree  of  Bachelor  in  Divimty,    seven  years  from  regency ;     doctor  in 
divinity,  four  more. 

Degrees  in  Mtuic  are  merely  honorary  :  but  the  performance  of  some  piece 
of  music  is  required  by  way  of  exercise. 

On  matriculation,  the  student  is  assigned  to  the  superintendence  of  some 
one  of  the  tutors  of  his  college.  This,  however,  in  most  colleges  at  Oxford, 
is  little  more  than  a  form  ;  as  all  the  tutors  (two,  three,  four,  or  five  in 
number)  generally  divide  both  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  college 
among  themselves ;  and  the  student  is  equally  under  the  superintendence  of 
all.  The  chief  part  of  the  instruction  imparted  by  the  tutors  b  in  the  col- 
lege lectures  which  they  deliver.  These  lectiu-es  are  not  harangues,  like  those 
of  professors,  but  rather  catechetical,  mixed  with  reading  and  discussion,  in 
which  the  class,  consisting  of  a  small  number,  go  through  with  the  tutor  a 
portion  of  some  classical  or  mathematical  book  in  familiar  use  at  the  uni- 
versity examinations :  the  whole  system  of  college  instruction  being  pre- 
paratory to  the  degree.  Of  these  lectures,  the  student,  at  first,  generally 
attends  three  or  four  in  the  day.  There  is  not,  in  general,  much  division  of 
labour  between  the  tutors  in  the  same  house.  Divinity  is  usually  part  of  the 
province  of  the  dean  of  the  college  (the  highest  of  its  officers  connected  with 
education)  ;  and  there  is,  in  those  which  have  a  considerable  number  of 
undergraduates,  a  tutor  whose  lectures  are  confined  to  mathematics :  but, 
with  tnese  exceptions,  every  portion  of  the  range  of  subjects  constituting  the 
academical  education  may  be  taken  indifferently  by  any  tutor.  Tutors,  also, 
hold  lectures  occasionally  with  a  smaller  class  of  those  about  to  be  examined 
for  honours,  in  authors  of  greater  difficulty.  Besides  the  lectures,  there  are 
college  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  term  (called  collections),  occasional 
compositions  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  college  prizes  for  composition. 

In  the  sixth  or  eighth  term  (unless  dispensation  be  obtained  for  a  later 
period)  after  matriculation,  the  student  must  pass  the  preliminary  university 
examination  termed  responsions,  or,  in  conunon  parlance,  "little  go.**  This 
examination  is  generally  in  three  or  four  classical  authors,  selected  by  the 
student  at  his  discretion ;  and  either  a  portion  of  the  Oxford  logic,  or  a  few 
books  of  Euclid,  according  to  his  choice.  As  there  is  no  classification  of 
merit  in  this  examination,  there  is  no  temptation  to  exceed  the  necessary 
limit  in  these  respects.  The  examiners  are  termed  the  masters  of  the  schoob. 
To  have  failed  in  passing  this  examination  (in  Oxford  phraseology,  to  have 
been  plucked^  three  times,  is  generally  considered  a  disqualification  from 
farther  pursuing  the  studies  of  the  university. 

After  this  period,  the  more  important  preparation  for  the  public  examin- 
ations for  the  degree  in  arts  generally  begins  in  earnest.  Those  who  are 
anxious  to  take  honours,  generally  about  this  time  engage  a  private  tutor 
(not  necessarily  of  their  own  college)  who  may  be  able  to  render  them  more 
assistance,  and  pay  them  more  exclusive  attention,  than  the  tutor  of  the 
college.  The  fee  of  a  private  tutor  at  Oxford  is  50/.  a  year ;  at  Cambridge, 
where  the  academical  year  is  rather  shorter,  40/. 

The  public  examinations  for  the  dc^ee  of  bachelor  of  arts  are  held 
twice  a  year ;  viz.  in  Michaelmas  and  Easter  Terms.  For  those  who  are 
simply  desirous  of  obtaining  the  necessary  degree,  without  any  honourable 
distinction,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  undergo  an  examination, —  1.  In 
divinity:  amounting  to  a  general  acquaintance  with  scripture  history  and 
doctrine,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church,  and  the  arguments  usually 
adduced  in  support  of  them.  2.  In  classical  literature :  generally  speak- 
ing, three  Greek  and  three  Latin  authors,  selected  by  the  student  at  his 
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choice  among  those  of  the  more  classical  era,  in  which  a  pretty  accurate 
proficiency  is  required.  3.  In  logic.  This  relic  of  the  old  discipline  of  the 
schools,  retained  at  Oxford  only,  consists  merely  of  Dean  Aldrich's  Com- 
pendium of  Logic,  which  the  student  is  expected  to  have  learnt  so  as  to  be 
able  to  apply  its  rules  practically  to  proposed  questions.  4.  In  Latin  and 
English  composition. 

The  examiners  for  the  degree  are  eight  masters  of  arts,  four  in  classics  and 
four  in  mathematics,  appointed  by  the  vice-chancellor  and  proctors,  with  the 
sanction  of  Convocation.  Those  who  fail  in  showing  such  an  amount  of 
proficiency  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiners,  entitles  them  to  their  degree, 
Bre  said,  m  the  language  of  the  place,  to  be  "  plucked ; "  a  phrase  wnich 
originates  in  an  ancient  custom  by  which  any  one,  who  objected  to  a  degree 
about  to  be  conferred  in  congregation,  notified  his  dissent  by  plucking  the 
sleeve  of  the  proctor's  gown. 

The  examination  for  honours,  though  different  in  many  particulars  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  system  of  the 
English  universities.  It  is,  indeed,  of  comparatively  recent  date  :  having 
been  first  introduced,  at  Oxford,  by  the  Examination  Statute  of  1801 ;  and 
remodelled  by  that  of  1807.  It  has  subsequently  undergone  many  alter- 
ations ;  and,  from  being  almost  wholly  conducted  viva  voce,na8  recently  been 
more  assimilated  to  that  of  Cambridge,  by  means  of  written  answers.  The 
present  system  is  on  the  following  footing :  — 

The  candidate  for  honours  may  seek  to  attain  them  in  classical  litera- 
ture and  moral  philosophy  (in  bteris  humanioribus),  or  in  mathematics 
(in  disciplinis  mathematicis  et  physicis),  or  in  both.  It  is,  however,  indis- 
pensably necessary,  as  a  preliminary  condition,  that  he  should  satisfy  the 
examiners  of  his  proficiency  in  divinity,  although  he  is  not,  in  general, 
subjected  to  a  severer  trial  on  this  head  than  those  who  merety  '*  go 
up  '*  for  a  common  degree  ;  or  **  pass,'*  as  it  is  termed  at  Oxford.  It  is  also 
necessary  for  the  candidate  for  mathematical  honours  to  **  pass,"  in  the  first 
instance,  in  classics. 

The  classical  examination  is  conducted,  in  the  main,  on  the  principle  of 
allowing  the  student  to  choose  his  own  books  for  examination.  These,  how- 
ever, must  necessarily  be  pretty  numerous,  and  comprehend  a  tolerably  ex- 
tensive circle  of  Greek  and  Latin  antiquity.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  common, 
at  Oxford,  to  find  in  the  university  examinations  any  attention  paid  to  Oreek 
history,  or  poetry,  after  the  time  of  Alexander;  or  to  Latin  history,  later 
than  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  classical  era,  with  which  the  Oxford 
student  is  rendered  tolerably  fitmiliar  both  in  respect  of  historical  detail  and 
literary  style,  is  narrowed  within  a  very  limited  compass ;  and  this,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  is  advantageous,  because  his  mind  is  thus  conversant  only 
with  the  best  models  of  composition.  It  may  be  said  that  ancient  authors 
are  studied,  at  Oxford,  rather  in  a  comprehensive  than  in  a  closely  critical 
view.  The  discipline  of  the  place  may  inspire  the  student  with  the  taste  of 
a  scholar,  but  docs  not,  in  general,  confer  that  close  analytical  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  languages  which  is  so  much  sought  after  at  Cambridge. 
Composition,  however,  as  well  English  as  Greek  and  Latin,  is  gradually  be- 
coming a  more  and  more  essential  part  of  the  Oxford  examinations.  And  it 
has  been  said,  that  while  the  plan,  until  lately,  was  for  each  student  to 
be  examined  separately,  an  approximation  has  been  made,  of  late  years,  to  the 
Cambridge  system  of  **  papers  ;'*  the  same  set  of  questions  being  proposed  in 
common  to  a  certain  number  of  aspirants. 

Two  treatises  of  Aristotle, — the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  and  the  De  Hhe- 
torica, — are  still  reckoned  necessary  class-books  at  an  Oxford  examination 
for  honours :  and  some  others  of  his  works  are  occasionally  added,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  student.  These  books  must  be  studied,  and  the  substance 
of  their  contents  committed  to  memory,  pretty  exactly :  they  furoisb,  like- 
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wise,  subject-matter  for  a  pretty  extended  course  of  examination  in  moral 
philosophy  and  in  general  literature.  Plato  is,  or  was  recently,  little  studied 
at  Oxford.  In  Greek  composition,  the  principal  models  studied  and  followed 
are  the  dramatists,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon :  in  Latin,  Virgil,  Horace,  &c., 
generally  receive  little  attention  bevond  what  is  necessary  to  refresh  school 
recollections.  Livy  is  much  read,  Tacitus  less  :  Cicero,  by  no  means  with  so 
much  assiduity  as  might  be  expected  in  a  place  devoted  to  classical  study : 
nor  is  elegance  in  Latin  prose  composition  often  acquired.  English  writing 
is  generally  confined,  at  examinations,  to  a  few  translations ;  and  an  essay  or 
two  on  philosophical  or  antiquarian  subjects.  Part  of  the  examination,  less 
considerable  now  than  heretofore,  is  conducted  vwd  voce:  the  examiners 
successively  confronting  the  student  for  a  space  of  time  amounting  in  all  to 
three  or  four  hours.  The  whole  classical  examination  for  honours  lasts  three 
or  four  days. 

Mathematical  examinations  are  conducted  according  to  the  Cambridge 
system ;  being,  in  pursuance  of  the  latest  regulation,  wholly  managed  by 
way  of  written  question  and  answer.  Out  of  ten  papers  of  questions  (in  an 
examination  of  1832),  three  were  in  algebra  and  geometry;  two  in  the  dif- 
ferential calculus ;  one  in  Newton's  Principia,  mechanics,  hydrostatics, 
astronomy,  and  optics,  respectively.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  qualifications 
required  of  a  first  class  man  in  mathematics,  at  Oxford,  are  about  the  same 
with  those  of  an  inferior  wrangler  at  Cambridge :  but  it  is  obviously  impos- 
sible to  institute  any  exact  comparison. 

When  all  the  examinations  are  concluded*  the  candidates  for  honours  are 
classed.  There  are  four  classes  of  honour  in  each  branch ;  the  number  of  those 
who  have  **  passed "  without  attaining  honour  forming  the  fifth  class  in  the 
classical  branch.  Their  names  are  not  published;  while  those  included  in 
the  two  sets  of  four  classes  are  printed,  each  class  alphabetically,  in  the  uni- 
versity bulletin,  and  rendered  public.  There  is  thus  an  approximation  to  a 
svstem  of  ranking  according  to  merit,  without  its  being  fully  acted  on :  for  all 
tnose  whose  names  stand  in  the  same  class  appear  as  equals.  There  are 
ordinarily  from  six  to  twelve  names  in  each  of  the  two  first  classes:  of 
course,  a  first  class  in  both  classics  and  mathematics  (a  **  double  first,'*  in 
the  language  of  Oxford)  is  the  highest  honour  to  which  a  student  can  attain. 
Instances  are  common  enough  of  candidates  for  honours  succeeding  only  so 
far  as^o  pass :  sometimes  they  have  not  even  that  good  fortune;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  individuals  who  merely  go  up  for  a  "  pass,"  by  evincing  an  un- 
usual proficiency  in  their  examination,  find  themselves  elevated  to  the  fourth 
or  third  class  in  classics. 

This  account  of  the  examinations  for  honours  will  serve,  with  proper  modi- 
fications, as  a  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  other  examinations  are  con- 
ducted ;  such  as  those  of  the  colleges  for  fellowships  and  scholarships ;  those 
for  the  open  university  scholarships,  &c.  It  is  only  necessary  to  show  that 
mathematical  knowledge  generally  goes  for  little  in  college  competitions  for 
fellowships,  unless  the  college  should  chance  to  be  in  want  of  a  tutor  in  that 
department. 

With  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  or,  rather,  with  the  examination  for  it,  the  aca- 
demical course  of  a  student  virtually  ends ;  and  a  majority,  including  most  of 
those  not  destined  for  the  church,  leave  the  university  immediately  afterwards ; 
having  remained  there  three  or  four  years.  The  expenses  of  an  undergraduate 
at  Oxford  vary  so  materially,  according  to  the  private  habits  of  each  individual, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  present  any  satisfactory  statement  of  them.  Perhaps 
the  whole  expenditure  of  such  commoners  as  live  on  the  most  economical 
scale  (allowing  an  average  for  travelling  expenses),  may  vary  firom  200/.  to 
250/.  a  year  :  what  is  spent  above  the  latter  sum  must  be  set  down  to  the 
tastes  and  inclinations  ot  the  individuals.  This  does  not,  of  course,  include  a 
private  tutor's  fee,  an  expense  which  is  seldom  incurred  except  by  thooe  who 
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are  preparing  for  honours,  and  not  always  by  them.  The  college  accounts 
(tecnnically  called  battels),  which  comprehend  a  slight  annual  payment  to 
the  university,  the  college  fees  to  tutors,  expenses  of  board,  room-rent,  coals, 
candles,  and  a  few  other  items,  vary  from  60/.  to  100/.,  at  different  colleges, 
for  commoners,  and  from  30/.  to  40/.  more  for  gentlemen  commoners.  There 
are  sundry  abatements  for  those  on  the  foundation.  The  students  dine  to- 
gether in  the  college  hall,  sitting  at  separate  tables  according  to  their  ranks 
and  degrees :  their  remaining  meals  they  take  in  their  own  rooms. 

There  is,  however,  always  a  considerable  number  of  graduates,  of  the  degree 
of  B.  A.,  in  residence  at  Oxford.  Those  who  intend  to  enter  orders  must 
attend  a  course  of  lectures  of  the  divinity  professor  after  their  depiree.  One 
term  of  residence,  also,  is  required  for  a  bachelor  of  arts,  before  he  can  pro- 
ceed to  the  degree  of  M.  A,  There  are  probationary  fellows,  of  whom  residence 
is  required,  and  others  preparing  themselves  for  examination  for  fellowships  ; 
others,  again,  reside  as  private  tutors.  Those  on  the  foundations  are,  for  the 
most  part,  accommodated  within  the  colleges  :  the  rest  lodge  in  the  town. 

Degrees  in  civil  law,  and  medicine,  are  merely  nominal  honours,  which  are 
not  conferred  on  special  examination,  but  cannot  be  obtained  until  after  a 
bachelor's  examination  in  arts.  They  are  assumed,  in  general,  by  such  as  in- 
tend to  practise  in  Doctors'  Commons,  or  as  physicians.  For  degrees  in 
divinity,  attendance  on  divinity  lectures  is  requisite :  there  are,  besides,  dis- 
putations and  exercises  ei\joined  by  statute  for  all  the  higher  degrees,  the 
performance  of  which  is  little  more  than  nominal. 

Few  remain  at  Oxford  after  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  except  such  as  are  con- 
cerned with  the  discipline  either  of  the  colleges  or  of  the  university,  as  tutors, 
professors,  &c.  &c.  But  it  is  usual  for  most  of  those  who  take  it,  especially 
tor  clergymen,  to  keep  their  names  on  the  books  of  their  respective  colleges, 
at  a  slight  annual  expense.  By  this  means  they  retain  the  privilege  of  voting 
in  the  Houses  of  Congregation  and  Convocation :  and  thus  questions  on  the 
adoption  of  laws  affecting  the  internal  state  of  the  university,  or  elections  to 
offices,  &c.,  within  it,  are  very  frequently  decided  by  an  influx  of  non-resident 
voters. 

The  university  of  Oxford  is  incorporated  by  the  style  of  "  The  Chancellor, 
Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford."  Its  ancient  charters  to 
this  effect  are  confirmed  by  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  passed  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Its  statutes,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
were  reduced  into  a  digest  in  the  chancellorship  of  Archbishop  Laud ;  whose 
*'  Corpus  Statutorum "  is  still  recognised  as  the  governing  code  of  the  uni- 
versity, although  many  of  its  provisions  are,  in  effect,  abrogated  by  usage. 

The  Chancellor  of  Oxford  was  elected,  in  ancient  times,  for  three  years ; 
but,  since  1484,  for  life  ;  and  this  office,  originally  held  by  a  resident  at  the 
university,  has  long  been  little  more  than  an  honorary  dignity,  conferred  on 
some  distinguished  lay  or  spiritual  lord.  But  although  the  Chancellor's 
ordinary  powers  are  delegated  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  he  is  still  the  first 
officer  of  the  university. 

The  High  Steward,  or  Seneschal,  is  appointed  by  the  Chancellor:  his  prin- 
cipal office  is  that  of  holdine  the  university  courts  leet,  and  determining 
causes  in  which  members  of  the  university  are  concerned,  by  virtue  of  their 
privileges.  This  office,  however,  is  also  performed  by  deputy,  and  held  by 
some  distinguished  nobleman. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  is,  in  effect,  the  supreme  executive  and  judicial 
authoritv  in  both  universities.  He  is  annually  nominated,  at  Oxford,  by  the 
Chancellor  as  his  deputy ;  but,  in  practice,  the  office  is  held  in  rotation  by  the 
heads  of  colleges  for  four  years. 

The  proctors  (senior  and  junior)  are  university  officers,  appointed  annually: 
they  are  nominated  by  the  colleges  from  amone  their  own  members,  each 
college  taking  its  annual  turn  according  to  a  pecuuar  cycle,  fixed  by  the  Caro* 
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line  statutes  of  Charles  I.  They  must  be  masters  of  arts  between  the  standing 
of  four  and  ten  years.  Their  duties  are  of  a  Fery  miscellaneous  character  : 
but  they  are  best  known  as  conservators  of  the  peace  of  the  university ;  in 
which  office  they  are  assisted  by  the  pro-proctors,  and  have  under  their  com- 
mand the  academical  constabulary  force.  They  have  power  not  only  to 
repress  disorders  amon^  the  students,  and  inflict  summary  academical  punish- 
ments, such  as  imposition  of  tasks,  confinement  to  college,  &c. ;  but  also  an 
extensive  police  jurisdiction  in  the  town.  Their  summary  authority  extends 
both  over  undergraduates  and  bachelors  of  arts,  who  are  still  considered  by 
the  university  as  in  statu  pupiUari, 

The  corporate  business  of  the  university  is  transacted  by  the  masters  at 
large,  in  two  different  assemblies.  Congregation  consists  of  regents,  either 
neceuary  or  ad  placUum  ;  i.  e.  chiefly  residents  at  the  university.  Its  business 
is  chiefly  of  a  formal  character :  confined  to  the  giving  degrees  and  granting 
dispensations.  Convocation  is  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  university. 
Members  of  Convocation  are  all  regents,  whether  on  the  foundations, 
or  independent  members  who  retain  their  names  on  the  books  of  the  colleges 
(convictores).  The  number  of  members  of  Convocation  was,  in  1835, 
2,551.  But  the  legislative  power  of  this  body  is  limited  by  two  material 
restrictions.  In  the  first  place,  any  proposition  to  explain  or  amend  a  royal, 
or  Caroline,  statute  (those  enacted  by  Charles  I.)  cannot  be  received  without 
royal  permission.  In  the  next  place,  any  proposition  to  enact  any  other  new 
statute,  or  explain  an  old  one,  must  first  be  referred  to  the  hebdomadal 
meeting ;  whicn,  if  it  approve  the  proposition,  draws  up  the  terms  in  which 
it  must  be  submitted  to  Convocation ;  and  thus,  in  fact,  takes  the  initiative  in 
every  measure.  This  body  was  first  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and 
is  composed  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  proctors,  and  heads  of  houses. 

The  Oxford  professorships  are  of  two  classes ;  those  established  by  royal 
foundation,  and  those  of  private  endowment.  It  has  been  already  shown, 
that  the  professors,  as  such,  have  no  direct  concern  with  academical  education 
or  disciplme.  Attendance  on  their  lectures  is  not  (except  in  a  few  merely 
formal  instances)  necessary  for  the  attainment  either  oC  university  rank  or 
college  emolument ;  although,  for  the  purpose  of  being  admitted  to  holy 
orders,  it  is  necessary  for  bachelors  of  arts  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the 
regius  professor  of  divinity  for  a  short  time,  unless  they  have  a  dispensation. 
The  lectures  of  professors,  therefore,  are  only  attended  by  voluntary  students. 
Some  lectures  are  given  by  most  professors  ex  officio,  and  gratuitously ;  but 
there  are  also  courses  for  which  fees  are  received.  Popular  lecturers  and  inte- 
resting subjects  will  frequently  attract  considerable  audiences ;  but,  in  general, 
the  public  lectures  (and  especially  those  given  as  part  of  the  professor's  duty} 
are  ill  frequented;  and  sometimes  they  are  dispensed  with  altogether,  on  the 
score  of  non-attendance. 

The  regii  professores  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  :  they  are  of  divinity, 
civil  law,  medicine,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.;  and 
botany,  modem  history,  anatomy,  since  founded,  or  enlarged  from  private 
foundations.  They  are  generally  well  paid,  not  only  out  of  stipendiary  fiinds, 
but  also  by  valuable  preferments  attached  to  the  professorships  ;  e,  g,  canonries 
of  Christ  Church  to  those  of  divinity  and  Hebrew.  The  private  professorships 
are, —  1.  Of  divinity,  the  Margaret  professorship,  founded  by  the  mother  of 
Henry  VII.,  filled  by  election  of  all  graduates  in  divinity.  2.  In  literature 
and  languages  ;  the  Camden  professorship  of  ancient  history,  founded  by 
William  Camden,  Esq.,  in  1622 :  election  by  Convocation.  Poetry,  by  Henry 
Bickhead,  Esq. :  election  by  Convocation.  Anglo-  Saxon,  by  Dr.  Kawunson  in 
1750 :  election  by  Convocation.  Arabic,  Laudian  professorship,  founded  by 
Archbishop  Laud:  election  by  officers  named  in  the  foundation.  Arabic 
readership,  by  the  Lord  Almoner.  3.  In  common  law,  the  Vinerian  profes- 
sorship, founded  by  Charles  Viner,  in    1755,  together  with  common  law 
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scholarships :  elections  by  Convocation.  4.  In  political  economy,  a  pro- 
fessorship founded  by  Henry  Druromond,  Esq.,  m  1825 :  election  by  Con- 
vocation. 5.  The  professorships  and  readerships  in  the  natural  sciences  are 
very  numerous ;  but,  as  these  sciences  are  in  no  respect  introduced  into  the 
academical  system  of  education,  Oxford  has  never  been  in  repute  as  a  school 
of  natural  philosophy.  They  are, — The  Sedley  professorship  of  natural  philo- 
sophy (electors  appointed  by  the  founder  and  warden  of  All  Souls);  the 
Saviuan  professorships  of  geometry  and  astronomy  (^electors  appointed  by 
the  founder).  Lord  Lichfield's  clinical  professorship,  and  the  Aldricbean 
professorships  of  medicine  and  chemistry  (founded  1803) :  election  by  Con- 
vocation. Lee's  lecturership  in  anatomy,  and  the  readerships  in  experimental 
philosophy,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  appointed  by  the  Crown.  6.  IVofessor- 
ship  of  music,  founded  by  William  Heather,  in  1626 :  electors,  the  proctors. 
As  a  general  rule,  professorships  are  open  to  members  of  all  colleges ;  but  it 
is  usual  for  Convocation  not  to  elect  two  members  of  the  same  college  in 
succession  to  the  same  professorship. 

The  public  orator  was  first  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  is 
chosen  by  Convocation.  His  duty  is,  to  write  letters  and  addresses  on  public 
occasions,  to  present  to  Congregation  persons  on  receiving  honorary  degrees, 
and  deliver  an  annual  Latin  oration. 

The  university  of  Oxford  is  amply  provided  with  public  rewards,  for  com- 
petition among  undergraduates  and  bachelors  of  arts,  mostly  through  the 
munificence  of  private  bene&ctors,  both  in  the  shape  of  annual  prizes,  and  of 
scholarships,  &c.  These  are  open  generally  to  the  whole  university,  although,  in 
some  cases,  the  eligible  or  preferable  candidates  are  limited  by  the  terms  of  the 
endowment.  The  annual  undergraduates'  prizes  are  for  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English  poems :  the  bachelors'  prizes,  for  Latin  and  English  essays,  and  also 
for  essays  on  subjects  connectea  with  divinity.  There  are  classical  university 
scholarships  of  two  foundations  (Craven  and  Ireland),  mathematical  ana 
divinity  scholarships,  all  given  to  open  competition  before  examiners  appointed 
by  the  university.  Particulars  respecting  them  will  be  found  in  the  Umversity 
Calendar. 

The  Commemoration,  or  Act,  is  held  once  every  year,  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  July,  in  the  academical  buildinff  called  the  theatre.  On  this  occasion 
honorary  degrees  are  conferred,  hi^  officers  inaugurated :  the  public  orator 
recites  his  annual  oration,  and  ^e  prize  essays  and  poems  are  read.  Hono- 
rary degrees,  conferred  on  persons  not  connected  by  residence  with  the  uni* 
versity,  are  usually  in  civil  law. 

In  concluding  an  account  of  the  chief  establishments  of  the  university,  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  of  its  two  great  libraries,  the  Bodleian  and  the  Radclifle 
(of  which  the  former  is  one  of  those  which  have  the  privilege  of  demanding  a 
copy  of  every  work  published  in  England);  of  its  chemistry,  also  founded 
and  endowed  by  Dr.  Radcliflfe ;  and,  kstly,  of  its  celebrated  press,  called  the 
Clarendon  Press,  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  who  gave  the  copyright 
of  his  History  of  the  Rebellion  to  Oxford,  with  the  profits  of  which  the  ori- 
ginal printinff-house  was  built.  The  press  has  been  lately  removed  to  a  more 
splendid  andextensive  building.  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  com- 
mittee of  eleven  delegates ;  and  all  the  books  which  issue  from  it  are  either 
such  as  are  printed  under  the  command  and  direction  of  the  delegates,  or  by 
private  authors,  with  their  express  permission. 

The  income  of  the  university  itself  is  inconsiderable;  arising,  in  part,  from 
property,  but  chiefly  from  fees  paid  on  degrees,  &c.  The  revenues  of  the 
professors  and  other  officers  are  generally  distinct  from  the  public  chest  of 
the  university,  and  arising  out  of  royal  or  private  endowment.  But  the  great 
wealth  of  Oxford  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  colleges ;  and,  as 
thef  e  bodies,  collectively,  now  form  the  academical  body  (all  ^ucation  for 
university  purposes  being  carried  on  within  th&r  walls,  and  all  students 
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entered  on  their  books),  a  separate  mention  of  each  is  a  necessary  part  of  an 
account  of  the  university. 

Unioerniy  College  b  ranked  in  common  opinion  as  the  oldest  in  Oxford, 
but  without  substantial  reason.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is,  in  fact,  un- 
known ;  but  its  oldest  statutes  bear  the  date  of  1280.  The  foundation  consists 
of  a  master,  twelve  fellows,  seventeen  scholars  and  exhibitioners.  Of  the  fellow- 
ships (which,  as  w^  as  the  scholarships,  were  given  by  different  benefactors), 
some  are  for  natives  of  the  county  of  Durham  only ;  some  for  those  of  the 
dioceses  of  York,  Durham,  and  Carlisle ;  others  for  those  of  the  rest  of  Eng- 
land, with  the  exception  of  these  dioceses.  Among  independent  members. 
University  CoUege  nas  no  gentlemen  commoners.  Its  number  of  resident 
undergraduates  is  generally  fifty  or  sixty. 

Balkol  College  was  founded  by  John  de  Baliol  of  Bernard  Castle,  in  Yoiii- 
shire,  and  his  lady  Dervorgilla,  between  1260  and  1270.  The  foundation, 
increased  by  the  donations  of  various  bene&ctors,  is  for  a  master,  twelve 
fellows,  and  fourteen  scholars,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  exhibitioners : 
some  of  the  exhibitions  are  for  the  peculiar  benefit  of  Scotch  episcopalians. 
The  fellowships  and  scholarships,  at  Baliol  (with  the  exception  of  two  of 
each,  which  are  confined  to  persons  elected  from  Tiverton  School),  are  open 
to  the  university  in  general,  and  are  among  those  regarded  as  prizes  for 
general  competition,  being  given  away  on  a  bona  fide  examination  to  the  best 
candidate.  The  master  and  fellows  of  this  college  enjoy  a  privily  possessed 
by  no  other  in  either  university  —  that  of  electing  their  own  visitor.  Baliol 
has  no  gentlemen  commoners.  The  number  of  commoners  in  residence  is 
generally  from  sixty  to  seventy. 

Merlon  College  was  enriched  by  the  translation  of  a  foundation  by  Walter 
de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Chancellor  of  England,  from  Maiden, 
to  Oxford,  in  the  year  1274.  Parts  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  thb 
college,  its  curious  library  in  particular,  are  regarded  as  the  ^dest  speci- 
mens of  coll^iate  architecture  m  Oxford.  The  foundation  is  for  a  warden, 
twenty-four  fellows,  fourteen  porHonUUe  (vulg6,  postmasters),  four  scholars, 
two  chaplains,  and  two  clerks.  The  postmasters  corresponcf,  in  fact,  to  the 
scholars  of  other  colleges.  The  fellowships  are  open  to  natives  of  all  parts  of 
Enffland  (not  including  Wales),  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  oioceses 
of  Hereford,  Chichester,  Exeter,  Rochester,  Lidifield  and  Coventry,  Chester, 
and  Carlisle.  The  fellows  are  elected,  in  practice,  by  &vour,  and  not  on 
comparison  of  literary  merit ;  and  Merton  is  among  the  colleges  which  are 
peculiarly  distinguish^  for  the  association  of  memt^rs  of  good  family  and 
connection  amonj?  their  fellows.  The  independent  members  are  not  nume- 
rous, generally  vraoi  fifteen  to  twenty  gentlemen  commoners  and  com- 
moners. The  chapel  of  Merton  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  English  style  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Exeter  CoUege  was  founded  in  1314,  by  Walter  de  Stapledon,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  with  the  titie  of  Stspledon  Hail ;  and  the  scholars  fi-om  Hart  Hall 
were  then  removed  to  it.  Tne  present  foundation  consists  of  a  rector  and 
twenty-five  fellows,  besides  numerous  exhibitioners.  Some  of  the  fellowships 
are  confined  to  particular  dioceses,  others  to  particular  counties,  generally  in 
the  west  of  England ;  but,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  found- 
ation, the  election  to  some  of  them  is  open  to  fi*ee  literary  competition.  The 
independent  undergraduate  members  are  usually  a  small  number  of  gentle- 
men commoners,  and  firom  80  to  100  commoners. 

Oriel  College  was  founded  in  1326,  by  Edward  II.,  "  on  the  suggestion  of  his 
almoner,  Adam  de  Brome."  The  name  is  derived  from  a  small  house,  or  mes- 
•"^.  of  some  sort,  called  la  Oriole  in  the  old  statutes  of  the  house,  which 
stood  on  the  spot  afterwards  occupied  by  the  foundation.  This  college  has 
a  provost,  eighteen  fellows,  besides  exhibitioners.  Four  of  die  fellowships 
are  lor  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  WUts,  and  Devon  :   the  rest  are 
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Open  to  nearly  unrestricted  competition.  They  have  been  long  regarded  as 
among  the  most  distinguished  prizes  which  Oxford  offers  to  academic  merit, 
the  election  taking  place  on  a  severe  examination.  This  collese  usually  has 
from  ten  to  twenty  undergraduate  gentlemen  commoners,  and  from  fitly  to 
seventy  commoners  in  residence. 

QueefCs  CoUege  was  founded  by  Robert  Egglesfield,  chaplain  to  Riilippa, 
queen  of  Edward  III.,  for  the  encouragement  of  students  from  the  norm  of 
England.  The  old  foundation  consists  of  a  provost  and  sixteen  fdlows,  two 
chaplains,  eight  taberdars  (so  called  from  tne  taberd,  or  gown,  which  they 
formerly  wore),  twelve  probationary  scholars,  and  three  clenLS.  The  fellows 
must  be  elected  from  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  There 
is  also  a  new  foundation,  consisting  of  eight  fellowships,  four  scholarships, 
and  several  exhibitions,  founded  chiefly  out  of  the  estates  of  John  Michd, 
Esq.,  of  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  left  by  his  will.  These  last  fellowships  are 
only  for  the  term  of  eleven  years ;  an  unusual  limitation  in  the  university. 
They  are  open,  and  candidates  elected,  on  free  competition.  The  indepen- 
dent  members  are  numerous:  about  100  undergraduates  are  generally  in 
residence. 

Kew  CoUege  was  founded  in  1386,  by  the  famous  William  of  Wykeham 
(already  mentioned  as  the  founder  of  Winchester  collie),  for  a  warden, 
seventy  fellows  and  scholars,  ten  chaplains,  &c.  The  fellows  and  scholars 
are  chosen  by  annual  election  from  the  college  at  Winchester,  vacancies  being 
filled  up  as  they  occur.  Those  of  kindred  to  the  founder  are  fellows  at 
their  first  admission,  without  regard  to  age :  the  rest  are  considered  as  pro- 
bationers, and  termed  scholars  for  two  years.  Members  of  this  foundation 
are  exempted  from  the  university  examinations,  proceeding  to  their  degree 
immediately,  by  virtue  of  a  certificate  from  theur  college.  Except  a  few 
gentlemen  commoners,  rarely  exceeding  six  or  seven  undergraduates,  this 
magnificent  institution  admits  no  independent  members.  It  is  remarkable, 
considering  the  want  of  stimulus  to  exertion  which  is  supposed  to  result  from 
their  exclusion  from  the  schoob,  how  many  members  of  New  College  have  been 
distinguished  as  prizemen  for  their  merit  in  classical  composition.  The  chapel 
of  New  College  is  usually  considered  as  the  finest  interior  in  Oxford,  althou^ 
falling  far  short  of  the  inimitable  chapel  of  King's  at  Cambridge. 

Lincoln  CoUege  was  founded  in  1427,  by  Richard  Fleming,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
The  foundation  now  consists  of  a  rector,  twelve  fellows  (limited  to  the  old 
dioceses  of  Lincoln  and  York,  except  one,  which  is  confined  to  the  diocese  of 
Welb),  eight  scholars,  &c.  Thb  college  has  generally  from  thirty  to  forty 
undergraduate  commoners. 

The  collie  of  AU  Soids  was  founded  in  1437,  by  Henry  Chichele,  Arch- 
bbhop  of  C^terbury ;  and  his  foundation  remains  unaltered.  The  coU^ge 
consists  of  a  warden,  forty  fellows,  two  chaplains,  and  a  number  of  cleru. 
The  election  of  fellows  to  this  splendid  foundation  is  entirely  unrestricted : 
the  qualifications  required  bv  statute  bcinf ,  as  has  been  often  quoted  by  way 
of  satire  against  the  establishment,  that  the  candidate  must  be  **  bene  natus, 
bene  vestitus,  et  in  arte  cantandi  mediocriter  doctus."  In  practice  the  fel- 
lows are  elected  from  the  university  at  large,  either  on  the  strenj^  of  per- 
sonal  interest  with  the  electors,  or  on  the  score  of  qualification  otbirth,  con- 
nection, and  agreeable  manners :  and  it  has  been  for  several  years  the  aim  of 
the  college  to  mcorporate  in  its  number  the  most  distinguished  candidates 
who  could  be  found  in  these  respects,  without  any  resard  to  scholastic  attain- 
ment. This  college  is  the  only  one  in  Oxford  which  subsists  entirely  as  m 
society  of  mduates,  admitting  no  independent  members,  and  no  stuidents, 
except  the  few  clerks  attached  to  the  establishment.  The  beautiful  towers 
of  All  Souls,  structures  belonging  to  no  particular  school  of  architecture,  were 
raised  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Magdaien  CoUege  was  founded  in  1456,  by  William  of  Waynflete,  Bishop 
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6f  Winchester  and  Chancellor  of  England.  The  foundation  consists  of  a  pre- 
sident, forty  fellows,  thirty  scholars  (called  demies),  and  several  inferior  mem- 
bers. The  fellows  are  variously  limited  to  different  dioceses  and  counties  : 
the  demies  may  be  elected  from  any  part  of  England  from  which  any  fellows 
are  eligible,  with  the  exception  of  tne  dioceses  of  York  and  Durham.  This  is 
one  of  the  wealthiest  collegiate  foundations  in  England  ;  but  its  elections  are 
so  restricted  by  statutes,  that  it  is  necessarily  one  of  the  closest.  The 
only  independent  undergraduates  are  a  few  gentlemen  commoners.  Much 
of  the  architecture  of  Magdalen  college  is  well  worthy  of  notice ;  but  its  chief 
title  to  admiration  is  the  elegant  tower,  which  forms  so  prominent  an 
object  to  those  who  enter  Oxford  from  the  east :  it  was  raised  m  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

The  Kin^s  Hall  and  College  of  Brazen  Nose  was  founded  in  1509,  by 
William  Smith,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Sir  Richard  Sutton  of  Prestbury,  in 
Cheshire.  Its  name  is  derived  merely  (it  is  supposed)  from  the  brazen  nose 
which  decorated,  by  way  of  knocker,  the  door  of  the  old  hall  on  the  site  of 
which  it  was  founded.  This  college  has  received  many  benefactions  since  its 
first  establishment.  It  has,  at  present,  a  principal,  twenty  fellows,  thirty-two 
scholars,  and  several  exhibitions.  Both  fellowships  and  scholarships  are, 
for  the  most  part,  confined  to  natives  of  particular  localities,  with  pre^rence, 
in  some  instances,  to  the  kindred  of  tne  various  founders.  This  college 
usually  holds  in  residence  a  small  number  of  gentlemen  commoners,  and  about 
100  commoners. 

Corpus  Christi  College  was  founded  in  the  year  1516,  by  Richard  Fox,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  for  a  president,  twenty  fellows,  twenty  scholars,  and  two 
chaplains.  The  fellows  are  elected  from  among  the  scholars,  and  the  latter 
confined  to  various  dioceses  and  counties.  The  undergraduate  members  not 
on  the  foundation  are  onlv  six  or  eight  gentlemen  commoners. 

Christ  Church  was  origmally  founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  subsisted 
four  years  under  his  patronage ;  but  at  the  period  of  his  disgrace  the  found- 
ation was  still  incomplete.  King  Henry  VIII.  first  suspended,  and  finally 
re-established,  it;  and,  in  1545,  the  episcopal  see  having  been  at  the 
same  time  fixed  at  Oxford,  this  institution  was  placed  on  the  double 
footing  of  a  college  and  a  cathedral.  The  foundation  then  consisted  of  a 
dean,  eight  canons,  eight  chaplains,  &c.,  together  with  sixty  students  ;  to 
whom  forty  more  were  afterwards  added  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  one  by  a 
subsequent  benefactor  (William  Thurston).  The  canons  of  Christ  Church 
have  houses  provided  for  them  within  the  college:  they  can  marry,  and  are  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  canons  of  other  cathedral  churches.  One  canonry 
is  permanently  attached  to  the  office  of  divinity  professor;  another  to  that  of 
Hebrew  professor.  Of  the  students,  sixty-one  are  nominated  by  the  canons, 
these  nominations  being  a  matter  of  private  patronage :  they  answer  both  to 
the  scholars  and  fellows  of  other  colleges,  being  elected  as  undergraduates, 
and  retaining  their  studentships  until  death  or  promotion.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth*s  forty  are  elected  from  Westminster  college. 

This  magnificent  establishment,  the  first  in  Oxford,  and,  in  some  respects, 
the  first  in  England  (Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  being  its  only  rival),  gives, 
also,  instruction  to  a  great  number  of  members  not  on  the  foundation.  It 
has  been,  for  many  years,  by  prescription,  the  favourite  place  of  education  for 
noblemen,  and  for  young  commoners  of  rank  and  wealth.  The  number  of 
noblemen  varies  according  to  accident,  but  usually  comprises  all  those  who 
attend  the  university.  The  undergraduate  gentlemen  commoners  in  residence 
generally  vary  from  thirty  to  fifty :  the  commoners  average  ninety  or  a  hundred. 
The  buildings  of  Christ  Church  form  a  magnificent  whole ;  but  in  detail,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fine  hall,  they  do  not  anywhere  equal  parts  of  some  other 
colleges  in  architectural  beauty.  The  old  church  of  St.  Fridiswida,  now 
serving  the  double  purpose  of  cathedral  and  college  chapel,  is  a  Norman  bisQd* 
ing  ot  high  antiquity. 
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Trinity  College  was  originally  founded  under  the  patronage  of  the  priors  and 
bishops  of  Durham ;  but  that  foundation  having  been  suppressed  at  the  Re- 
formation, a  college  was  endowed  on  its  site  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  in  1554, 
for  a  president,  twelve  fellows,  and  twelve  scholars.  The  scholarships  are 
open,  and  given  to  free  competition.  The  fellows  are  elected  either  from  actual 
or  superannuated  scholars,  with  no  restriction,  except  that  there  cannot  be 
more  than  two  of  the  same  county  (with  the  exception  of  Oxfordshire,  which 
may  have  five  at  the  same  time).  There  are  several  exhibitions :  and  a  few 
undergraduate  gentlemen  commoners,  and  iifly  or  sixty  commoners. 

Si.  John's  College  was  founded  in  1557,  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  alderman  and 
merchant  tailor.  It  consists  of  a  president,  fifty  fellows  and  scholars,  &c. 
Of  the  fellowships,  six  are  for  founders*  kindred ;  seven  appointed  to  particular 
endowed  schools;  the  rest  all  to  Merchant  Tailors'  school.  The  founders' 
kin  are  fellows  on  admission ;  the  rest  scholars  (or  probationary  fellows) 
for  three  years.  There  are  generally  from  thirty  to  forty  undergraduate 
commoners  in  residence. 

Jesus  College  was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1571,  on  the  benefaction 
of  Hugh  Price,  treasurer  of  St.  David's ;  and  has  received  additional  bene- 
factions. The  foundation  now  consists  of  a  principal,  nineteen  fellows, 
eighteen  scholars,  &c.,  mostly  natives  of  Wales.  The  mdependent  members, 
of  whom  there  are  generally  fifty  or  sixty  undergraduates,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  from  the  same  part  of  the  island. 

Wadham  College  was  founded  in  1613,  by  Nicholas  Wadham  of  Merifield, 
in  Somersetshire,  and  Dorothy,  his  wife,  for  a  warden,  fifteen  fellows,  fifteen 
scholars,  &c.  The  fellows  are  superannuated  after  eighteen  years.  They 
are  elected  from  the  scholars  :  of  these  the  greater  part  are  admitted  on  open 
competition  ;  a  few  restricted  to  particular  counties.  Resident  undergra- 
duates about  fifty. 

Pembroke  College  was  founded  by  the  endowment  oi  the  ancient  Broadgate 
Hall,  in  1624,  by  Thomas  Tesdale,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Wightwick. 
The  foundation  now  consists  of  a  master,  fourteen  fellows,  and  several  scho- 
lars and  exhibitioners.  The  fellowships,  and  most  of  the  scholarships,  are 
variously  limited  to  schools,  districts,  and  founders'  kin.  There  are  from  forty 
to  fifty  mdependent  undergraduates  in  residence. 

Worcester  College  was  founded  by  the  endowment  of  Gloucester,  or  St. 
John  Baptist's,  Hall,  a  very  ancient  institution,  in  1714,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Cookes  of  Bentley,  in  Worcestershire.  The  foundation  now  consists  of  a 
provost,  twenty-one  fellows,  and  sixteen  scholars,  besides  exhibitioners. 
The  fellowships  and  scholarships  are  founded  by  various  benefactions ;  and 
the  fellows  all  elected  from  the  scholars  of  their  various  foundations.  Some 
of  the  scholarships  are  open.  There  are  of  independent  undergraduateu 
usually  from  ten  to  twenty  gentlemen  commoners  (called  in  this  college 
fellow-commoners),  and  about  sixty  commoners. 

The  five  surviving  halls  of  Oxford  are  foundations  not  incorporated  or  en- 
dowed with  estates,  although  some  of  them  have  a  few  exhibitions.  The  prin- 
cipals receive  annual  rents  from  the  students  inhabiting  the  halls,  who  are 
independent  members.  The  chancellor  of  the  universitv  appoints  the  heads 
of  halls  (with  the  exception  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  to  which  the  provost  and 
fellows  of  Queen's  appoint).  The  independent  members  are  in  all  respects  on 
the  same  footing,  with  respect  to  the  university,  as  those  of  the  colleges.  The 
tutorial  department,  in  such  of  these  halls  as  still  serve  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation, is  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  and  vice-principal.  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
belonging  to  Oriel  College,  has  from  twenty  to  thirty  undergraduates  (gen- 
tlemen commoners  and  commoners) ;  Magdalen  Hall  (to  Ma^alen  College), 
ninety;  St.  Alban's  Hall  (to  Merton),  twenty;  St.  Edmund's  Hall  (to 
Queen's),  forty  ;  Newtown  Hall  (to  New  College),  a  few.  Students  fre- 
quently come  to  these  halls  more  advanced  in  years  than  is  usual  among  those 
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idio  commeiice  their  academical  course  in  colleges ;  and  the  rules  of  residence 
are  not,  in  some  of  them,  as  strictly  enforced  as  elsewhere. 

One  college  may  be  mentioned  as  an  extinct  establishment ;  namely,  Hert« 
ford  CoUece,  founded  by  endowment  of  the  ancient  Hart  Hall,  about 
1740,  dissolved  in  1816 ;  on  the  site  of  which  the  present  Magdalen  Hall  is 
erected. 

The  number  of  names  on  die  books  of  the  colleges  and  halls,  at  Oxford, 
was,  in  1835,  5,251 ;  of  which,  as  has  been  said,  those  of  members  of  Convo- 
cation (t>.  all  regent  masters  and  upwards)  were  2,551 ;  leaving  2,700.  How 
many  of  the  latter  were  undemaduates  in  residence,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tam;  but,  in  all  probability,  the  number  does  not  fall  materially  short  of 
1,500. 

Cambridge.  —  The  organisation  of  the  collegiate  bodies,  and  their  rules  of 
government,  at  Cambridge,  vary  from  those  of  Oxford  only  in  a  few  unes- 
sential particulars.  The  three  ranks  of  independent  undergraduates,  in  the 
former  university,  are  noblemen,  fellow-commoners  (so  call^  orieinally  from 
having  their  commons,  or  college  dinner,  at  the  same  tabte  with  the  fellows), 
and  pensioners.  With  respect  to  the  discipline  and  government  of  those  tit 
ttaiu  pupUlan,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  students  at  Cambridge  do  not  sub- 
Scribe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  either  at  matriculation  or  afterwards ; 
although,  on  taking  their  degree  of  B.  A.,  they  are  obliged  to  skn  a  declaratiou 
of  adherence  to  the  Church  of  England.  Lodging  in  college  is  not  enforced 
on  undergraduates,  if  there  be  not  room  within  the  walls  of  the  building  to 
accommodate  them.  It  is  chiefly  to  this  circumstance  that  the  great  increase 
of  students  at  Cambrid^,  of  late  years,  is  to  be  attributed  ;  the  members  of 
the  other  university  bang  necessarily  limited  by  the  amount  of  room  for 
lodging  them.  With  regard  to  members  on  the  foundation,  the  scholars  of 
most  colleges  at  Cambridge,  being  generally  elected  by  free  competition 
from  among  the  undergraouate  members,  form  rather  a  distinguished  class 
among  the  students  than  a  body  distinct  fh>m  the  independent  members,  and 
chosen  without  free  competition,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  Oxford.  A  dis* 
tincdon  exists  between  two  different  classes  of  fellowships  in  most  houses 
at  Cambridge,  which  is  only  partially  known  at  Oxford;  viz.  between  the 
foundation  fellowships,  and  what  are  termed  the  bye-fellowships  and  appro- 
priated fellowships  :  the  former  beine  part  of  the  original  endowments,  and 
generally  open  to  all  the  world  ;  the  latter,  founded  by  subsequent  donations, 
and  frequentlv  limited  by  local  or  other  restrictions.  In  most  colleges,  the 
governing  body  is  composed  of  the  foundation  fellows  only ;  and  they  aJone 
are  eligible  to  college  office.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  general 
usage,  at  Cambridge,  is  for  each  college  to  elect  its  fellows  from  among 
its  own  members,  whether  scholars  or  independent :  the  chief  exceptions  to 
this  rule  occur  in  the  small  colleges,  when  they  are  in  want  of  some  indivi- 
dual to  fill  the  office  of  tutor,  and  no  satisfactory  candidate  presents  himself 
in  their  own  number. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Cambridge  system  is  less  strict  in  point 
of  external  discipline,  and  the  undergraduates  under  rather  less  close  control, 
than  at  the  sister  university  ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  emulation  and  close 
attention  to  studv  are  more  favoured  and  encouraged.  All  the  regulations, 
both  of  the  colleges  and  university,  tend  in  tlus  direction.  Open  com- 
petition, and  rank  according  to  merit,  form  the  cardinal  principles  of  the 
academical  constitution,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  students. 

The  system  of  public  examinations  pursued  at  Cambridge  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, very  different  from  that  which  subsists  at  Oxford :  its  details  will 
serve  to  show  what  is  the  character  of  the  instruction,  and  academiod 
discipline,  of  the  university  :  as  the  public  examinations  are  only  intended  to 
call  forth  and  exhibit  the  results  of  tnat  instruction. 
The  peculiar  characteristic  of  Cambridge  is,  and  has  been  for  nearly  two 
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centuries,  the  pursuit  of  the  mathematical  studies,  and  of  those  branches  of 
natural  philosophy  which  depend  upon  them.  It  is,  probably,  in  conseauence 
of  the  eenerd  attention  to  these  studies  that  physical  science,  in  all  aepart- 
ments,lias  been  more  cultivated  in  this  than  in  the  sister  university ;  but  the 
proficiency  of  Cambridge  men,  in  so  many  of  those  departments  as  are  not 
unmediatelv  connected  with  mathematics,  can  only  be  r^arded  as  an  indirect 
result  of  the  cultivation  of  the  latter  science;  to  which,  and  its  cognate 
sciences,  alone,  the  chief  machinery  of  the  place,  the  lectiues  both  public  and 
private,  the  honours  and  emoluments  both  of  the  university  and  the  colleges, 
nave  hitherto  been  chiefly  devoted.  Classical  study,  although  now  carried 
to  a  very  elaborate  extent,  is  comparatively  of  very  recent  introduction. 

The  academical  year  at  Cambridge  commences  with  Michaelmas  Term, 
when  the  several  courses  of  lectures,  &c.,  begin.  At  the  end  of  each  of  the 
two  first  years  college  examinations  are  held,  when  the  men  of  each  year,  as 
they  are  termed  (t.  e.  all  who  have  commenced  residence  at  the  same  BG- 
chaielmas),  are  ck^ed  in*order  of  merit.  These  examinations,  in  colleges  of 
so  great  extent  as  Trinity  and  St.  John's,  almost  partake  of  the  nature  of 
university  competition. 

The  first  umversity  (or  "  previous  ")  examination  for  the  deeree  of  B.  A. 
takes  place  in  the  Lent  term  of  the  second  year  firom  that  in  whidi  the  student 
commences  residence.  This  "  little-go  "  is  of  recent  introduction  (1829). 
The  subjects  of  examination  are  the  elements  of  divinity  (including  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity  of  Paley,  the  favourite  text  author  of  Cambridge), 
and  one  Greek  and  one  Latin  author.  After  this  examination,  the  candidates 
are  merely  arranged,  alphabetically,  in  two  classes  ;  those  who  have  passed 
with  credit,  and  uose  who  have  passed  simply.  Rejected  candidates  must 
attend  the  next  year's  examination. 

The  "  previous  examination*' is  followed  by  the  "  exercises,"  performed  only 
by  those  who  aspire  to  honours.  These  relics  of  old  scholastic  fashion  consist 
of  Latin  theses  (generally  on  subjects  of  moral  philosophy),  which  are  pro- 
pounded by  the  student  who  is  candidate  for  the  degree  of  B.A  (the  re- 
spondent), and  answered  by  others,  stvled  '*  opponents,"  in  syllogistic  form, 
in  Latin,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  moderator.  These  exercises  take 
place  during  the  year  preceding  that  in  which  the  respondent  intends  to  pass 
as  B.A. 

The  practice  of  *'  d^rading,"  or  postponing  for  a  year  the  degree  of  B.  A., 
which  had  become  common  among  students,  gave  rise  to  a  recent  statute,  by 
which  degraders  are  not  allowed  to  present  themselves  as  candidates  for 
honours  without  special  permission. 

The  senate-house  examination  for  the  d^ree  of  B.  A.  takes  place  every 
Lent  Term ;  so  that  (contrary  to  the  Oxrord  practice)  all  the  men  of  the 
same  year,  except  such  as  have  degraded,  enter  into  competition  at  the  same 
time. 

The  questionists,  or  candidates,  are  first  divided  into  six  classes  (depend- 
ing on  the  exercises  of  the  preceding  year).  The  two  last  consist  of  those 
who  are  not  candidates  for  nonours.  These  are  examined  separately  from 
the  rest.  Their  examination  lasts  six  days:  it  is  entirely  conducted  on 
paper ;  and  the  subjects,  or  questions,  and  exercises  proposed  are  the  same 
tor  all.  They  are  in  Euclid's  elements,  arithmetic,  and  algebra,  with  some 
in  the  elementary  parts  of  natursA  history ;  Homer  and  Virgil,  including 
questions  in  grammar,  history,  and  geography ;  Paley's  Evidences  and  Natural 
Philosophy ;  and  Locke. 

The  examination  of  the  candidates  for  honours  (mathematical  tripos)  is 
confined  to  mathematical  and  the  cognate  sciences;  with  the  addition 
of  questions  in  divinity,  logic,  and  moral  philosophy;  which,  however, 
are  regarded  as  entirely  subsidiary  to  the  great  purpose  of  the  examinatioD. 
It  lasts  seven  days;  the  first  five  being  entirely  devoted  to  mathematics. 

H  H  4 
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Each  day  is  of  five  hours  and  a  half;  and,  on  the  first  four  days,  the  same  set 
of  questions  is  proposed  to  all  the  four  classes  :  on  the  fifth,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction taken  in  this  respect  between  the  first  and  last  two.  On  the  first 
day,  the  examination  extends  to  *'such  parts  of  pure  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  as  do  not  require  the  methods  of  the  differential  calculus ;" 
and,  during  the  successive  days,  it  gradually  rises  in  difficulty.  On  the  sixth 
day,  the  four  classes  are  examined  in  logic,  moral  philosophy,  and  divinity. 
On  the  seventh,  or  last  day,  the  mathematical  examination  is  resumed.  In 
the  morning  of  this  day,  the  *' brackets'*  are  published.  These  are  classes  on 
the  same  principle  with  those  into  which  the  competitors  are  finally  divided 
at  Oxford ;  each  containing,  alphabetically,  those  who  have  shown  themselves 
nearly  equal  in  merit.  Afler  the  close  of  this  day,  those  most  distinguished 
(thirty  at  least)  are  arranged  in  strict  order  of  merit;  being  divided,  by  rather 
arbitrary  lines,  into  the  classes  of  wranglers,  and  senior  and  junior  optimes  ; 
the  hiffhest  of  all  being  senior  wrangler  for  the  year :  the  greatest  of 
English  academical  honours.  The  fifth  and  sixth  classes  (in  the  Cambridge 
idiom,  oi  woXXoi,  the  many,)  are  also  arranged  according  to  merit.  But,  in 
all  the  classes,  those  between  whom  the  examiners  find  themselves  incapable 
of  assigning  a  difference  of  merit  are  bracketed  as  equals. 

Sm'uks  Prizes  are  two  annual  prizes  for  commencing  bachelors  of  arts  in 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  They  are  made  the  subjects  of  open 
competition  shortly  afler  the  period  of  the  mathematical  tripos;  and  thus 
the  adjudication  of  these  prizes  is,  in  some  sort,  the  decree  of  a  court  of 
appeal,  in  which,  sometimes,  that  of  the  examiners  is  reversed,  and  the  second, 
or  even  a  lower,  wrangler  becomes  first  prizeman. 

The  classical  tripos,  or  examination,  follows  some  weeks  afler  the  mathe- 
matical. It  is  a  voluntary  competition,  to  which  those  only  who  have  obtained 
mathematical  honours  are  admitted.  It  lasts  four  days  ;  and  the  candidates  are 
arraneed,  in  order  of  merit,  in  three  classes.  The  Chancellor's  medals  are 
annually  given  to  two  commencing  bachelors  of  arts,  senior  optimes  at  the 
lowest,  for  classical  merit.  These,  therefore,  like  the  Smith's  prizes,  form 
separate  subjects  of  competition :  but  it  has  very  often  happened  that  the 
same  name  has  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  classical  tripos,  and  as  having 
obtuned  the  first  Chancellor's  medal. 

The  characteristic  of  classical  study,  at  Cambridge,  is  a  minute  attention  to 
the  critical  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Thb  is  carried 
to  a  far  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  at  Oxford ;  and  the  system  of  exa- 
mination is  framed  with  a  view  to  produce  and  elicit  as  much  of  this  know- 
ledge as  possible.  Thus  the  "questions,"  or  select  portions  of  ancient 
authors,  given  to  candidates  for  the  tripos  for  translation  and  elucidation,  are 
usually  selected  either  from  their  difficulty  and  grammatical  or  rhetorical 
peculiarities,  or  from  their  lying  out  of  the  line  of  ordinary  reading,  that 
the  student  may  be  thrown  as  far  as  possible  on  his  own  resources  of  general 
knowledge  to  explain  them.  Such  a  mode  of  examination  would  appear  to 
imply  a  ver^  extensive  course  of  study  on  the  part  of  the  candidates.  But 
that  study,  m  general,  although  severe  and  accurate,  is  not  very  comprehensive. 
Close  critical  familiarity  with  a  few  authors  of  the  better  age  supersedes  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  remains  of  classical  antiquity.  It  seems  as  if 
9ie  University  o(  Cambridge  had  borrowed  from  its  own  mathematical  disci- 
pline the  usage  of  binding  down  the  mind  to  exercise  itself  thoroughly  in  a 
narrow  range  of  topics,  during  the  short  space  of  the  three  academical  years 
which  pass  before  the  decree. 

Origmal  composition  forms  no  part  of  the  tripos  examination.  It  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  chief  feature  in  the  competition  for  the  university  scholar- 
ships. There  are  also  annual  prizes,  as  at  Oxford,  for  several  species  of 
classical  composition.  It  is  in  these  exercises  that  the  result,  both  of  the 
previous  knowledge  and  facility  acquired  at  public  schools,  and  of  the  critical 
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acumen  attained  at  Cambridge,  is  evinced  in  the  most  brilliant,  if  not  the 
most  satisfactory,  manner. 

The  present  statutes  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  were  granted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  senate,  or  legislative  body  of  the  university,  consists 
of  two  houses,  the  regents  and  non-regents.  But  every  grace  (i.  e,  proposition 
submitted  to  the  senate)  must  have  tne  previous  approbation  of  the  coundl, 
called  the  caput :  which  consists  of  the  vice-chancellor,  a  doctor  in  each  of 
the  three  faculties,  and  two  masters  of  arts,  who  in  practice  are  all  five  nomi« 
nated  by  him. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  have  nearly  the  same 
titles  and  offices  with  those  of  Oxford ;  namely,  the  chancellor,  high  steward, 
vice-chancellor,  public  orator  (who  is,  as  it  were,  the  secretary  of  the  senate, 
writing,  reading,  and  recording  letters  to  and  fit>m  it,  and  presenting  to 
honorary  degrees),  and  the  two  proctors.  There  are  also  two  officers  pe- 
culiar to  Cambridge,  styled  moderators,  who  are  deputies  of  the  proctors, 
and  whose  office  is  to  superintend  the  public  exercises  and  examinations. 

The  principal  professors  at  Cambridge  are,  the  regius  professors  of  divinity, 
civil  law,  physic,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  appointed  by  King  Henrv  VIII. ;  the 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity,  whose  chair  was  founded  by  the  mother  of 
Henry  VIL,  Margaret  Countess  of  Richmond;  the  regius  professor  of 
modem  history,  appointed  by  King  George  I.,  in  1724.  Besides  these,  there 
are  two  professorships  of  Arabic  (one  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Adams,  in 
1632;  and  the  other  styled  the  Lord  Almoner's  professorship);  the  Lu- 
casian  professorship  of  mathematics;  professorships  of  casubtry,  music, 
chemistry,  astronomy  and  experimental  philosophy,  anatomy,  botany,  ecology, 
astronomy  and  geometry,  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  Enjriish  law, 
medicine,  mineraloey,  i)olitical  economy ;  and  a  third  professorship  of  divinity, 
founded  by  John  Norris,  Esq.,  in  1768.  As  at  Oxford,  the  appointment  to 
some  of  these  is  vested  in  the  senate,  to  others  in  the  Crown,  and  to  others 
in  special  bodies  of  electors. 

The  professors,  as  at  Oxford,  are  not  directly  concerned  in  the  public 
education  of  the  place;  although  their  lectures  are,  in  general,  better  frequented, 
and  more  celebrated,  than  those  delivered  in  the  sister  university.  There  are 
two  exceptions  to  the  former  rule ;  viz.  that  persons  proceeding  to  the  lower 
degrees  in  civil  law  and  medicine  are  obliged  to  bring  testimonials  of  attendance 
on  the  lectures  of  particular  professors.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
principal  rules  respecting  the  time  required  for  proceeding  to  degrees  at 
Cambridge.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  year,  at  this  univendt^,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  residence,  consists  only  of  three  terms ;  residence  in  Trinity  Term  not 
being  required. 

Degree  of  B.  A.^  after  twelve  terms,  of  which  ten  in  residence. 

M,  A.,  bachelors  of  arts  of  three  years*  standing. 

Bachelor  of  ZHmnUiff  M.  A.  of  seven  years'  standing ;  but,  by  a  peculiar 
usage,  persons  are  allowed  to  proceed  to  this  degree  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
without  having  taken  any  other :  styled  ten-year-men. 

jD.  jD.,  B.  D.  of  five  years',  or  M.  A.  of  twelve  years',  standing. 

Bachelor  o/CwU  Law  must  be  of  six  years'  standing  complete,  and  have 
resided  nine  terms :  a  B.  A.  of  four  years'  standing  is  also  admisuble  to  this 
degree. 

Doctor  ofGvU  Law,  five  years  from  degree  of  B.  C.  L.,  or  seven  from  that 
of  M.  A. 

Bachelor  in  Phytic  may  be  admitted  after  five  years*  standing,  and  nine 
terms'  residence. 

Doctor  in  Phytic^  same  as  doctor  in  civil  law. 

Licentiate  in  Physic,  M.  A.  or  M.  B.  of  two  years. 

Bachelor  in  Music,  required  to  enter  his  name  at  a  college,  and  perform  an 
exercise  in  his  art. 
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Doctor  in  Mutic,  generally  a  bachelor  in  music. 

The  following  are  the  collegiate  establishments  of  Cambridge,  in  order  of 
foundation.  It  will  be  obsenr^,  that  the  name  Hall  is  not  given,  as  at  Oxford, 
to  houses  without  endowment :  it  is,  in  fact,  used  indiscriminate!  v  with  College, 
The  fellowships  and  scholarships  are  unlimited,  or  nearly  unlimited,  as  to 
the  birthplace  or  place  of  education  of  candidates,  unless  where  otherwise 
specified. 

St.  Peter* s  College  (commonly  called  Peter  House),  founded  in  1257,  by 
Hugh  de  Balsham,  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  present  foundation  has  fourteen 
fdlows,  besides  ten  by-fellows,  and  fifty-two  scholars.  One  fourth  of  the 
foundation  fellows  must  be  in  orders  :  ten  are  termed  by-fellows,  and  are 
not  entitled  to  offices  in  the  college,  or  a  vote  in  its  afiairs. 

Clare  Hall,  founded  in  1326,  by  Dr.  Richard  Badew,  as  University  Hall  ; 
afterwards  reconstituted  by  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  sister  of  Gilbert  Earl  of 
Clare.  The  society  consists  of  a  master,  twenty-two  fellows,  and  thirty-four 
scholars. 

Pembroke  College,  founded  in  134<3,  by  Mary  Countess  of  Pembroke,  has  a 
master,  sixteen  fdlows,  and  twelve  foundation  scholars. 

GonviUe  and  CmuM  College  was  founded,  as  Gonville  Hall,  in  1347,  by  Ed- 
mund Oonville.  John  Caius,  the  celebrated  physician,  consolidated  this  round- 
adon  with  a  new  one  of  his  own  in  1558.  There  are  twenty-nine  fellowships, 
of  which  twenty-one  are  open,  the  rest  limited  :  two  of  the  fellows  must  be 
physicians.  There  are  also  twenty-six  scholarships,  and  four  valuable  stu- 
dentships in  physic,  besides  fourteen  exhibitions.  This  college  is  the  only 
one  in  either  university,  although  both  confer  degrees  in  medicine,  which  has 
served,  in  reality,  as  a  nursery  for  physicians. 

TrinUif  Hall  was  founded  in  1350,  by  William  Bateman,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
Its  twelve  fellowships  are  usually  held  by  graduates  in  the  civil  law,  of  whom 
two  in  orders. 

Corpus  Chritti  College  (also  called  Benedict,  or  Bene*t)  was  founded  in  1351, 
by  the  brethren  of  two  ^Ids,  or  corporate  societies,  in  Cambridge.  It  has 
twelve  fellowships,  of  which  two  appropriated  to  Norwich  school,  and  two  to 
natives  of  Norfolk.  The  present  buildings  of  this  college  (commenced  in 
1823)  are  among  the  most  elegant  specimens  of  modern  Gothic  in  either 
university. 

Kin^t  College  was  founded  in  1441,  by  King  Henry  VI.,  and  by  him  con- 
nected with  Eton  College.  The  society  consists  of  seventy  fellows  and  scholars 
and  a  provost,  all  elected  ft*om  the  seventy  scholars  of  Eton,  by  seniority,  ac- 
cording to  the  system  detailed  under  the  head  of  Eton.  They  are  elected  fellows 
at  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  their  admission.  By  special  composition 
with  the  university,  the  members  of  this  house  (like  those  ot  New  College,  Ox- 
ford) are  exempt  irom  the  university  examinations  and  exercises,  and  fi*om  the 
authority  of  the  university  officers  within  their  own  walb.  The  buildings  of 
King's  College  are  of  several  dates.  The  magnificent  chapel  was  begun  by 
Henry  VI. :  its  construction  was  continued  under  several  reigns ;  and  it  was 
completed,  with  money  bequeathed  by  Henry  VII.,  in  1515.  The  grand  court 
adjoining  to  the  chapel  has  been  recently  erected  in  a  very  sumptuous  s^le; 
but,  although  the  details  of  its  architecture  are  mainly  taken  from  those  of  the 
chapel,  the  general  effisct  is  strikingly  dissimilar. 

Queeti*s  College  was  founded  by  Margaret  of  Anjou,  in  1446.  There  are 
one  by  and  nineteen  foundation  fellowships,  limited  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
The  head  of  this  college  is  styled  president.  There  are  twenty-six  scho- 
larships. 

Catharine  Hall  was  founded  in  1475,  by  Robert  Woodlark,  provost  of 
King*8.  There  are  fourteen  fellowships,  of  which  six  on  the  foundation ;  and 
forty-three  scholarships. 

Jena  College  was  founded  in  1496,  by  John  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Ely.    There 
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are  sixteen  foundation  fellowships,  which  are  thrown  open  by  a  recent  statute. 
The  master  and  fellows  nominate  two  candidates  on  a  vacancy,  of  whom  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  (the  visitor)  appoints  one.  There  are  forty-six  scholarships  and 
exhibitions. 

ChritCs  College  was  founded  in  1451,  by  King  Henry  VI.;  additionally  en« 
dowed  by  Mar^Euret  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  in  1505.  There  are 
fifteen  clerical  and  two  lay  fellowships,  partially  limited;  and  more  than  fifty 
scholarships  and  exhibitions. 

St,John*i  College  was  founded  in  15 11,  by  the  executors  of  Margaret,  Coun- 
tess of  Richmond  and  Derby.  This  coU^e  has  thirty-two  foundation  fellow- 
ships, now  thrown  open,  by  royal  letters  patent,  to  all  natives  of  England 
and  Wales;  and  thuty  appropriated  fellowships  of  different  foundations. 
The  electors  are  the  master  and  eight  senior  resident  fellows.  There  are 
1 14  scholarships.  This  great  colTepe  has  been  distinj^hed,  for  a  long 
period,  for  the  nigh  mathematical  qualifications  required  (m  general)  from  its 
fdlows;  and,  in  this  respect,  a  rivalry  renewed  at  every  university  ex- 
amination subsists  between  it  and  Trinity:  but  the  latter  college  has,  of 
late  years,  been  decidedly  superior  in  the  classical  distinctions  acquired  by  its 
members.  The  buildines  of  St.  John's  have  recently  been  increased  by  a  large 
quadran^e  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cam ;  forming  one  of  the  finest  cc^egiate 
edifices  m  England. 

Magdalen  College  was  begun  in  1519,  by  Edward  Stafford  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  complet^  in  1542,  by  Lord  Chancellor  Audley.  There  are  four 
foundation  and  thirteen  by-fellows,  with  thirtv-nine  scholars. 

TVtRt/y  College  was  founded  by  Henry  V III.,  in  1546,  on  ground  which  had 
been  occupied  by  several  suppressed  colleges  and  hostels.  It  has  a  master 
and  sixty  fellows,  elected  fix>m  the  scholars,  graduates  below  the  degree  of 
M.A. ;  and  sixty-nine  scholars.  The  fellows  (exceot  two)  must  go  into 
orders  on  the  expiration  of  seven  yeara  from  the  aegjree  of  M.  A.  The 
government  of  the  college  is  vested  in  the  master  and  eight  senior  fellows. 
This  nmgnificent  foundation  has  acauired  the  first  rank  among  the  colWes  at 
Cambric^  for  the  number  of  its  independent  members  in  general,  as  well  as  of 
those  of  rank  and  fortune ;  and,  also,  for  the  hiffh  character  which  it  bean  as 
a  place  of  education.  The  acquisition  of  a  fellowship  at  THnity  may  be 
considered  as  the  highest  collegiate  honour  in  England,  firom  the  select 
character  of  the  competition  ;  the  scholars  being  themselves  chosen  for  merit 
out  of  the  great  body  of  the  undergraduates  of  the  college ;  while  out  of  this 
distinguished  class  a  further  choice  is  made  on  the  election  of  a  fellow.  The 
buildings  of  Trinity  are  the  most  extensive  belonging  to  a  single  cdlege  in 
either  university,  as  the  number  of  its  resident  undergraduates  is  by  far  the 
greatest.  The  great  quadrangle  is  the  largest  at  Cammdge,  and  larger  than 
any  at  Oxford.  Neville's  Court  is  remarkable  for  the  elegant  collegiate  style 
of  its  architecture. 

Emanuel  College  was  founded  in  1584,  bv  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  regarded,  in  the  early 
tiroes  of  its  foundation,  as  a  seminary  of  puritan  opinions.  There  are  twelve 
original  foundation  fellowships,  and  three  subsequently  added. 

Sidney  Sussex  College  was  founded  in  1598,  pursuant  to  the  will  of  Frances 
Sidney  Countess  of  Sussex.  There  are  nine  foundation  fellowships,  and 
three  appropriated ;  and  twenty  foundation  scholarships. 

Dowrnng  College  was  founded  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Sir  George 
Downing,  dated  1717.  The  college  was  not  incorporated  until  1800.  When 
complete,  the  society  will  consist  of  a  master,  professors  of  law  and  medicine, 
sixteen  fellows  (of  whom  two  clerical),  and  six  scholars.  All  graduates  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  eligible  to  fellowships.  The  lay  fellowships  are 
tenable  only  for  twelve  yeara. 

The  number  of  memben  on  the  books  at  Cambridge,  in  }SS5,  was  5,399 :  of 
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these  the  members  of  the  senate  were  2,4>59,  remainder  2,940 :  it  will  be  seen 
that  these  numbers  are  very  nearly  the  same  with  those  which  represent  the 
same  classes  at  Oxford ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  undergraduates  in  resid- 
ence are  about  equally  numerous  m  each  university :  but  Cambridge,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  accommodation  for  students  not  being  restricted  by 
the  extent  of  the  college  buildings,  is  in  a  state  of  much  more  rapid  increase. 
It  has  doubled  its  number  since  the  commencement  of  the  century.  Trinity 
alone  may  have  about  400  undergraduates,  and  St.  John's  300. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  establishments  for  the  higher  branches  of 
education  which  have  arisen  of  late  years  in  the  metropolis,  Durham,  &c., 
to  which  the  character  of  universities  can  hardly  be  said,  in  strictness,  to  be- 
long, inasmuch  as  the  power  of  granting  degrees  has  not  been  conceded  to 
them. 

The  London  UniversUif  was  founded  by  a  company  of  shareholders,  with  a 
view  partly  to  pecuniary  advantage,  and  partly  to  supply  general  education, 
combining  a  more  extensive  range  of  subjects  than  those  in  which  instruction 
is  given  at  Oxford  and  Cambrid^ ;  and  also  for  persons  of  every  class  of  re- 
ligious opinion.     It  was  opened  in  October,  1828. 

The  literary  character  of  the  institution  was  borrowed  from  the  universities 
of  Scotland  and  Germany.  It  was  not  proposed  to  establish  any  system  of  aca- 
demical residence  and  discipline ;  but  merely  to  furnish  education  by  means  of 
lectures  given  by  professors,  paid  by  fees  from  their  pupils;  to  institute 
public  examinations,  and  prizes,  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  attended  these 
courses.  Since  the  foundation  of  this  establishment,  various  negotiations  have 
been  entered  into  to  obtain  for  it  a  charter,  with  the  academical  privilege  of 
conferring  degrees,  but  without  effect ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  projects 
will  now  be  superseded  by  the  institution  of  a  central  board  of  examiners, 
empowered  to  confer  degrees  on  individuals  bringing  certificates  of  attendance 
on  the  courses  of  this  and  the  similar  institution  of  King's  College. 

The  government  of  the  London  University  is  vested  in  a  council,  elected  by 
the  proprietors.  The  council  have  the  power  of  making  regulations,  accept- 
ing endowments,  appointing  officers,  professors,  tutors,  &c.  The  university 
provides  instruction  in  the  three  faculties  of  arts,  medicine,  and  law.  The  pro- 
fessorships are  thirty-two  in  all ;  viz.  nine  in  literature,  six  in  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences,  three  in  ethical  and  political  sciences,  three  in  law,  eleven  in 
medicine :  some  of  these  are,  however,  vacant,  and  two  are  held  with  other 
professorships.  The  session  of  the  university  commences  on  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober for  the  medical  classes,  and  first  of  November  for  the  remainder.  The 
manner  of  instruction  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  classes,  and  those  of  modem 
languages,  &c.,  is,  in  general,  catechetical,  by  daily  examination  in  passages 
previously  studied  by  the  scholar ;  and  by  written  exercises.  In  the  classes 
attended  by  junior  students  there  are  frequent  examinations ;  and  two  regular 
examinations,  on  the  Cambridge  plan,  in  the  course  of  the  year.  A  general 
universitv  certificate,  or  diploma,  is  given  at  the  close  of  three  years'  attend- 
ance in  the  medical,  or  general,  school. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  constitution  of  the  university ;  but,  hitherto,  it 
has  not  had  much  success ;  the  only  portions  of  it  which  have  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  founders,  by  furnishing  regular  collegiate  courses 
of  instruction,  being  the  medical,  mathematical,  and  classical  departments. 
The  remaining  classes,  such  as  those  of  law,  natural  science,  philosophy, 
&c.,  have  remained  only  partially  connected  with  the  establishment ;  being 
thinly  attended,  and  in  many  instances,  more  numerously  by  independent 
auditors,  not  going  through  a  regular  course  of  education,  than  by  those  be- 
longing to  the  latter  class. 

Connected  with  the  London  University  is  a  preparatory  school,  which  is 
well  attended  ;  a  museum  of  anatomy,  and  an  hospital. 

Km^s  College,  London,  is  situated  on  ground  presented  to  the  foundation 
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by  King  George  IV.,  forming  the  east  wing  of  Somerset  House.  The  funds  for 
the  erection  and  support  of  the  institution  were  raised  partly  by  donations  and 
partly  by  shares.  Tne  government  is  vested  in  a  council  consisting  of  three 
classes ;  the  visitor  (the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  the  perpetual  governors 
by  virtue  of  offices  (viz.  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Archbishop  of  York,  Bishop 
of  London,  and  several  other  high  functionaries),  the  governors  for  life,  and 
the  councillors  simply.  The  establishment  is  divided  into  two  parts,  junior 
and  senior.  The  junior  department  consists  of  the  King's  College  |)reparatory 
school :  connected  with  the  establishment  are  nine  other  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  senior  department  is  divided  into  the  general 
school,  with  sixteen  professors  in  various  branches ;  and  the  medical  school, 
with  nine.  The  chief  difference  between  the  two  establishments  consists  in 
the  fact  of  there  bein^  a  divinity  professor  attached  to  King's  College,  which 
is  instituted  professedly,  although  not  exclusively,  for  the  institution  of  youth 
according  to  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  University  of  Durham  has  been  recently  founded,  chiefly  by  private 
endowment'  from  the  bishop  and  wealthy  prebendaries  of  the  diocese.  The 
establishment  consists  of  a  warden,  professors,  tutors,  readers,  and  lecturers ; 
its  professed  object  is,  the  furnishing  instruction  to  students  in  the  north  of 
England,  with  a  view  to  holy  orders. 

The  same  object  is  sought  to  be  accomplished,  on  behalf  of  the  poorer  class 
of  students  in  Wales,  by  the  modem  establishment  of  the  CoUege  of  St. 
David's,  at  Lampeter. 

Mechanics*  InsHitUet,-^  Exclusive  of  the  instruction  at  the  above-mentioned 
schools  and  colleges,  considerable  exertions  have  been  made  within  these  few 
years  to  diflfuse  instruction  among  tradesmen,  mechanics,  &c.,  in  large  towns, 
by  the  establishment  of  what  have  been  called  Mechanics'  Institutes.  These 
are  supported  partly  by  contributions,  and  partlv  b^  the  subscriptions  of  the 
members.  Short  courses  of  lectures,  illustrated  with  experiments,  are  given 
on  the  most  popular  and  interesting  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  and  oc- 
casionally on  departments  of  literature,  moral  philosophy,  political  economy, 
&c.  Riding  rooms  are  attached  to  the  greater  number  of  these  institutions, 
which,  speaking  generally,  are  well  attended.  On  the  whole,  we  believe  these 
establishments  have  been  productive  of  considerable  advantage.  The  instruc- 
tion they  supply  is,  no  doubt,  very  flimsy  and  superficial.  But  it  notwithstand- 
ing serves  to  expand  and  inform  the  minds  of  the  auditors ;  and  is  probably 
the  most  suitable  for  them.  An  improvement  in  the  system  of  school  edu- 
cation, by  qualifying  the  members  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  the  better  to 
appreciate  accurate  scientific  discussions,  would  be  the  most  likely,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  only  means  by  which  to  improve  the  lectures  given  at  the  insti- 
tutions in  question. 

Sect.  II.    Education  in  Scotland, 

Early  History  of  Literature  and  Education, —  Scotland,  at  an  early  period  of 
her  history,  enjoyed  comparatively  few  fecilities  as  to  education  and  literature. 
Her  population  being  thin,her  soil  poor,  and  her  position  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  remote,  she  neces«Euily  laboured  under  many  disadvantages  with  regard 
to  both.  Druidism  never  extended  so  far  north ;  and  the  fint  elements  of 
knowledge  which  she  possessed  she  owed  to  the  introduction  of  the  Christian 
religion.  —  (Irmng*i  Dissertation  on  the  Literary  Hist,  of  Scotland,  prefixed  to  his 
Lives  of  Scottish  poets,  —  Mwrratfs  Liter,  Hist,  of  Galloway^  chap,  i^)  Some 
writers  have  contended  that  Christianity  found  its  way  into  Scotland  at  a  com- 
paratively remote  period ;  but  Bede,  the  earliest  writer  on  the  subject,  and 
whose  testimony  has  obtained  the  sanction  of  Pinkerton  and  of  our  best 
authorities,  refers  this  event  to  the  bennning  of  the  fifUi  century,  and  assigns 
the  honour  of  it  to  St.  Ninian,  who  £ed  in  432.    (Beda  Hist,  Bccles.  GenL 
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AngL  iii.  iv.)  This  celebrated  ecclesiastic  founded  a  monastery  at  Candida 
Cam,  now  Whithorn,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  established  a  bishopric 
there  :  both  the  first  known  in  that  country.  But  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 
St.  Columba,  who  came  firom  Ireland  (565)  and  settled  in  lona,  afterwards 
denominated  Icolmkil,  a  small  island  on  the  west  of  Scotland,  that  the  king 
and  the  nobility  abjured  paganism  and  became  converts  to  the  Christian  faith. 
These  two  celebrated  ecclesiastics,  as  they  were  the  first  to  introduce  Chris- 
tianity, were  also  the  first  to  introduce  literature  into  this  country.  In  their 
respective  seminaries  at  MThithom  and  in  lona,  both  secular  and  theological 
learning  were  taught;  and  the  scholars  and  clergymen  that  issued  from  these  es- 
tablishments soon  spread,  not  merely  over  Scotland,  but  over  various  countries 
on  the  continent.  —  (SnM*s  L^e  of  Columba,)  These  seminaries,  particularly 
lona,  were  the  source  from  which  the  stream  of  intellectual  allurements  was 
derived  and  maintained ;  from  which,  as  Dr.  Johnson  happily  smd,  "  roving 
clans  and  savage  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowleoge  and  the  bless- 
ings  of  religion.**  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  successors  of  Columba, 
and  those  who  adopted  his  theological  views,  are  known  in  history  under 
the  name  of  Culdeet,  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  CuUoret  Dei, —  (Jantie^ 
son't  Hut,  of  the  Culdees,) 

Monasteries,  —  In  these  rude  and  unsettled  times,  lona  and  its  subordinate 
seminaries,  of  which  there  were  many  throughout  Scotland,  could  not  expect 
to  continue  undisturbed.  Accordingly,  after  a  brilliant  career  of  about  three 
centuries,  lona,  the  parent  establishment,  was  rased  to  the  ground  by  bands 
of  Danish  and  Norwegian  invaders,  and  its  inmates  massacred.  It  recovered, 
however,  from  this  shock,  and  new  buildinp  were  erected,  of  which  the 
remains  at  this  day  are  extensive  and  magnificent  ^  but  it  maintained  only 
a  sickly  existence;  and  soon  after  the  introductkm  and  spread  of  the  popish 
faith,  it  was  superseded  and  fell  into  disuse*  This  latter  event  took  place  in 
the  12th  century,  when  the  religion  of  the  Culdees,  whose  tenets  and  insti- 
tutions were  much  simpler  than  those  of  the  new  rel^on,  was  entirely  dis- 
placed by  that  of  popery.  One  of  the  great  objects,  indeed,  of  the  popish 
clergy,  was  to  gain  influence  by  the  establishment  of  monasteries,  and  thus  to 
supersede  and  suppress  those  of  the  Culdees.  The  first  establishment  of  popish 
monasteries  took  plaee  in  the  12th  century :  indeed  most  of  them  were 
instituted  at  that  time ;  and  along  with  these,  and  under  the  same  roof,  they 
connected  seminaries  of  education,  which  continued  to  be,  for  two  or  three 
centuries,  the  only  seminaries  in  the  kingdom.  What  literature  and  science 
prevailed  were  confined  to  the  monks,  and  to  those,  whether  laymen  or  clergy- 
men, who  availed  themselves  of  the  instruction  which  monastic  establishmenta 
afforded.  It  was,  indeed,  a  common  practice  among  the  barons  and  hiffher  gen- 
try to  board  their  children  with  the  monks  for  the  advantages  of  education. 
{Chalmerses  Caledonia,  i,  768. — Irving s  Dissertation, — Jamieson^s  Culdees,) 

Foreign  Universities,  —  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that,  under  the  auspices 
of  these  monasteries,  literature  flourished  very  eminently.  The  character  of 
these  institutions  gradually  became  deteriorated :  licentiousness  and  ignorance 
usurped  the  place  of  religion  and  knowledge ;  and  the  cause  of  ^ucation 
sufl*ered  accordingly.  Scotland,  in  the  mean  time,  produced  many  distin- 
guished scholars  and  authors ;  but  most  of  them  owed  their  chief  acquirements 
to  foreign  instructors.  So  little,  indeed,  was  the  estimation  in  which  native 
science  was  held,  that,  in  1282,  Dervomlla,  the  daughter  of  Allan  Lord 
of  Galloway,  and  wife  of  John  Baliol,  funded  and  endowed  a  college  at 
Oxford  for  the  reception  of  Scotch  students ;  and,  in  1326,  a  college,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Scotch  college,  was  founded  and  endowed  at  Paris 
by  David  Murray,  bishop  of  Moray,  for  a  similar  purpose.  Scotch  students 
aUo  resorted  to  Cambridge,  Salamanca,  and  other  seminaries  on  the 
continent.  The  students  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  were,  in  1270, 
classed  by  nations,  of  which  five  English,  Aree  Scotch,  three  Irish*  and  two 
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Welch  colleens,  were  invested  with  a  kind  of  rectorial  power,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  order  among  their  respective  countrymen.  —  {Irving*i  DmerU 
atioru  —  M^Cne*t  Life  of  Knox.  vol.  i.^ 

Scotch  UniversUies,  —  But  Scotlana  enjoyed,  at  length,  the  advantages  of 
universities  founded  within  the  limits  of  her  own  territory.  That  of  St.  An- 
drews, the  oldest  in  the  kingdom,  was  founded  bv  papal  authority  in  1413; 
that  of  Glasgow,  by  the  same  authority,  in  1450 ;  that  of  Aberdeen,  also  with 
the  sanction  of  the  pope,  in  1494,  though  education  did  not  commence  there 
till  1500;  and  that  of  Edinburgh,  the  only  one  instituted  since  the  ReformatioD, 
in  1582.  The  university  of  St.  Andrews  consisted,  at  one  time,  of  three  col« 
l^es,  instituted  at  different  periods  :  St.  Salvador's,  St.  Leonard's,  and  St. 
Mary's ;  but,  in  1748,  the  two  first  were  united,  and  the  buildings  of  St. 
Leonard's  were  alienated  and  converted  into  dwelling  houses.  The  univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen  consists  of  two  colleges:  King's,  founded,  as  just  stated,  in 
1494 ;  and  Marischal  College,  instituted  and  endowed  by  Oeorge  Keith,  Earl 
Marischal,  in  1593.  The  universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  contain 
one  college  each.  None  of  these  colleges  or  universities  can  be  said  to  be 
liberally  endowed ;  and,  with  the  excq)tion  afterwards  to  be  mentioned,  none 
of  them  owe  any  endowment  to  the  Crown.  They  all  owe  their  origin  to 
the  piety  or  love  of  learning  of  individuals,  or  of  public  bodies,  not  to  the 
public  spirit  of  the  legislature.  In  early  times  the  Romish  church  devoted 
some  means  to  that  purpose ;  the  town  council  of  Edinburgh  expended,  firom 
t'me  to  time,  very  considerable  funds  on  the  university  of  that  city,  and  a 
large  number  of  private  individuals,  at  an  early  period  of  the  history  of  these 
seminaries,  bequeathed  sums  for  extending  the  buildings,  or  for  assisting  in  en- 
dowing some  particular  professorship,  or  for  the  general  benefit  of  learning 
within  their  walls.  St.  Andrew's  has  pretty  ample  endowments,  arising  firom 
lands  and  feudal  superiorities,  insomuch,  that  taking  one  class  with  another,  the 
independent  income  of  the  professors  mav  average  about  250/.  a  year.  The  two 
colleges  o(  Aberdeen  also  possess  considerable  fimds ;  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow is  less  richlv  endowed,  while  that  of  Edinburgh  may  be  said  to  be  un- 
endowed altogctner,  the  endowment  not  yielding,  at  an  average,  501,  a  year 
to  the  several  professors,  exdusive  of  the  principal,  two  theological,  and  the 
regttu  professors.  The  latter  occupv  the  chairs  instituted  by  the  Crown;  to 
which  an  endowment,  generally  under  100/.  sterling,  has  been  assigned  and 
is  paid  by  the  treasury.  Of  the  other  chairs,  scarcely  two  are  endowed  alike; 
a  circumstance  that  arises  fi*om  the  taste  and  partiality  of  the  numerous  indi- 
viduals or  bodies  by  whom  fiuds  were  given  or  bequeathed  to  the  university. 

Bursariei.  —  Bursaries  are  endowments  bequeathed  for  the  support  of  stu- 
dents attending  college.  Of  these  some  are  enjoyed  by  the  students  only 
for  a  single  year,  and  others  for  a  longer  period,  generally  for  four  years. 
Some  of  them,  however,  according  to  the  will  of  the  testators,  are  in  the  gift 
of  private  individuals,  others  of  public  bodies  :  some  of  them  cannot  be  given 
but  after  a  comparative  examination  of  candidates;  while  persons  of  a  par- 
ticular name  or  firom  a  certain  district  of  the  country  have  a  preference  to 
others.  Bursars,  also,  according  to  the  same  authority,  are  not  unfirequently 
required  to  follow  a  particular  course  of  education,  or  must  be  at  a  particular 
sts^ge  of  their  college  studies  before  they  can  be  selected  to  receive  tne  benefit 
of  such  endowment.  The  conditions,  in  truth,  under  which  bursaries  can  begiven 
away,  or  held,  mav  be  said  to  be  as  various  as  the  number  of  their  founders. 
The  aggregate  number  of  bursaries  in  the  four  universities  is  about  IfiO. 

Patronage,  —  The  patronage  of  the  greatest  number  (31)  of  university 
appointments  is  vested  in  the  Crown.  The  professors,  of  the  three  oldest 
universities  enjov  extensive  patronage;  while  many  chairs  are  in  the  gift  <^ 
private  individuals  or  of  public  bodies.  In  the  university  of  Edinburjj^  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  possess  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  offices  of 
principal  and  of  24  professors. 
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Classes. — The  number  of  professors  in  the  different  universities  was  originally 
very  small.  In  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  for  example,  there  was  at  first  only 
one ;  a  second  was  soon  afterwards  added ;  then  a  third ;  but  there  were  not 
above  six  till  nearly  a  century  after  its  institution :  these  were,  the  principal, 
who  was  also  professor  of  divinity;  four  regents,  or  professors  of  philosophy  ; 
and  a  regent  of  humanity^  (litene  humaniores,)  now  restricted  to  Latin.  JBach 
of  the  regents,  we  ma^  here  mention,  conducted  his  class  for  four  successive 
years,  including  in  his  course  of  instruction  almost  every  branch  of  science 
and  literature ;  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  mathematics,  and  physics.  The 
college  curriculum  extended  to  four  years  under  the  same  professor ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  students,  if  found  Qualified,  graduated  as  masters  of 
arts  ;  and  if  they  were  meant  for  the  churcn,  they  had  to  place  themselves 
under  the  tuition  of  the  professor  of  divinity.  In  proportion  as  the  human 
mind  was  expanded,  and  as  the  desire  of  knowledge  increased,  new  subjects 
of  instruction  were  introduced,  and  new  chairs  established;  and,  conse- 
quently, greater  and  greater  division  of  labour  in  teaching  —  an  arrangement 
at  first  unknown — was  at  the  same  time  recognised.  These  remarks  apply,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  the  Scotch  universities';  but  as  we  have  not 
space  to  trace  the  subject  at  greater  length,  or  with  greater  minuteness,  we 
snail  present  our  readers  with  a  synoptical  view  of  the  present  state  of 
education  in  these  seminaries.  In  order  to  render  this  view  the  more  distinct, 
we  shall  divide  the  subjects  of  it  into  four  departments :  I.  Literature  and 
Philosophy;  II.  Theology;  III.  Law;  IV.  Medicine. 


Phhchm 

Bdfaibiirith'        Olaagow. 
NumtMT  of  Number  of  Pto> 

Abnaeen,  Num- 

MulwhalColle«e 
Aberdeen,  Num' 

8t.  Andmrt, 
NwnbCT  of  Pio- 

PrafeMon. 

hmmu 

bcrof  Tnifman. 

bcr  of  PrcfcMon. 

ftman. 

L   LiTBKATUES  AMD  PHI- 

LOaOPBY. 

Humanity 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Greek 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Mathenutict 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Logic        -          - 

1 

1 

None 

Logic  and  mo. 
ral  philosophy 

Coi^oinedwith 

rhetoric. 

coDjoined. 

Moral  philoiophy 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Natural  philoaophy 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Rhetoric  and  beUct  lettret 

1 

None. 

Nonflb 

None. 

Conjoinedwlth 
logic 
None 

Agriculture           - 

1 

_ 

.. 

^_ 

Univenal  hUtory 

1 

0- 

~* 

.. 

_ 

Astronomy 

1 

1 

— 

_ 

_ 

II.  Thbouxjy. 

Divinity 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Divinity  and  church hiftory 

1 

1 

None 

1 

1 

Oriental  language* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

III.  Law. 

Civil  lair 

1 

1 

1 

None 

1 

Law  of  Scotland 

1 

None 

None 

Law  of  Soot, 
land  and  con. 
▼eyandng 
co^)olne£ 

None 

Ck)nveyancing        • 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

IV.  Mboicinb. 

Theory  of  physic 

1 

Theory*  prac- 
tice of  pliysitf 

None. 

None 

None 

conjoined. 

Practice  of  phydc 
Materia  medica  and  phar> 

1 

1 

■M 

M 

.. 

macy 

1 

1 

— B 

... 

^m 

Chemistry 

1 

1 

— 

1 

_ 

Surgery          .          -        . 

1 

1 

..> 

None 

_ 

Anatomy  and  i^ysiology  • 

1 

1 

— 

.— 

mm. 

1 

None. 

..> 

__ 

_ 

Pathology 

1 

.- 

«i« 

» 

_ 

Midwifery 

1 

1 

— > 

«» 

_ 

Clinical  medicine 

1 

None. 

_ 

^i. 

__ 

Clinical  surgery 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

.. 

Botany 

1 

1 

_ 

__ 

^. 

Natural  history 

1 

1 

-_ 

Conjoinedwlth 
civil  history. 

^_ 

Medieal  Jurisprudence 

1 

None. 

Only   1    DTO- 
fessor  oi  me. 

Only   1  pro- 
fessor ofme- 

Only  1   pit^ 
feseorofme. 

- 

didne 

dicine 

didne. 
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Lectureshy)s,  —  The  icing's  and  Marischal  colleges,  Aberdeen,  have  iinited 
in  establishing  lectureships,  not  professorships,  on  the  following  subjects  :  — 
Anatomy  and  physiology,  surgery,  materia  medica,  institutes  of  medicine, 
midwifery.  These  subjects  are  taught  under  the  auspices  of  the  two  colleges, 
but  the  lecturers  are  not  constituent  members  of  the  Senaius  Academicw ;  a 
body  composed  solely  of  the  professors.  Marischal  College  has  established 
two  similar  lectureships  within  its  walls;  but  though  the  lectiu'ers  are  not 
constituent  members  of  the  Senatus,  we  have  thought  it  right,  as  they  are 
virtually  entitled  to  the  distinction,  to  include  them  in  the  list  of  professors. 

ConstUuHon  of  the  different  Universities.  —  The  professors  in  the  different  col- 
leges and  universities  form  the  constituent  members  of  the  Senatus  Academictu 
of  each.      The   Senatus  has  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees ;   of  deter- 
mining the  academical  curriculum,  and  the  uncontrolled  management  of  their 
own  afl^rs.     There  are  two  other  functionaries,  but  those  entirely  of  a  civil 
nature,  connected  with  these  seminaries,  —  the  Chancellor  and  Lord  Rector. 
The  chancellor  is  merely  a  nominal  officer;  but  his  duties,  when  they  did  exist, 
were  of  a  visitorial  nature  ;  he  also  bad  the  honour  of  presiding  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  university.     He  is  chosen  by  the  Senatus;  and  his  term  of  office 
is  for  life.     The  Rector  is,  in  point  of  dignity,  subordinate  to  the  chancellor; 
but  his  powers  have  not,  like  his,  fallen  into  abeyance :  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  oflen  called  into  exercise.     He  is  the  guardian  of  the  statutes,  privileges, 
and  discipline  of  the  university ;  and  has  the  superintendence  of  all  matters 
connected  with  the  civil  affairs  of  the  seminary.  He  is,  also,  the  judge  ordinary, 
who,  with  the  advice  of  assessors,  generally  chosen  from  among  the  professors 
of  theology  and  law,  hears  and  determines  causes.     The  Rector  is  elected  by 
the  students,  who  are  divided  into  four  classes  or  sections,  each  section  choosing 
a  delegate.     In  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  former  rector  decides  the 
preference.     He  is  elected  only  for  a  year,  but  the  same  person  is  generally 
continued  in  office  for  two,  sometimes  for  three  years.     The  university  of 
Edinburgh  forms,  in  many  respects,  an  exception  as  to  these  matters.     It  has 
no  chancellor,  and  the  Lord  Provost  of  the  city  is  Lord  Rector  ex  officio ; 
but  this  office   had   fallen   into   desuetude   till  within  the  last    few  years, 
when  it  has  been  nominally  revived.     The  magistrates,  whose  predecessors 
may  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  university,   and  who  have  been 
at  all  times  its  munificent  guardians,  assume  the  power,  thoueh  it  has  of 
late  been  questioned,  of  instituting  new  professorships,  and  oi  altering  or 
modifying  the  academical  curriculum.     They  are  officially  styled  the  patrons 
of  the  university.     The  Crown  also  assumes  the  right  of  instituting  new 
professorships.     The  principal  is  officially  at  the  head  of  the  Senatus^  and 
presides  at  its  meetings.     At  one  time,  it  was  his  duty  to  visit  the  different 
classes  in  the  college,  to  examine  the  students  as  to  their  proficiency,  and  to 
see  that  the  professors  did  their  duty.  But  these  duties  have,  of  late,  been  either 
almost  or  altogether  laid  aside.     It  is  necessary  that  the  principal  of  St. 
Mary's  College,  St.  Andrew's,  and  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  be  a 
clergyman,  as  the  former  is  exclusively  a  theological  seminary,  and  as  in  the 
latter  the  principal  is  also  officially  first  professor  of  divinity,  though  in  this 
latter  capacity  no  duties  now  devolve  on  him.     In  the  other  colleges,  the 
principal  may  be  a  layman,  though  such  is  seldom  the  case.     It  is  not  in- 
competent for  the  principal  to  hold  a  professorship,  or  a  Hung  in  the  church : 
indeed  such  has  generally  been  the  case.  —  (Grierson*s  History  of  St,  Andrew*' 
—  Bower'' s  History  of  Univ,  of  Edinburgh.'^  Aniot*s  History  of  Edinburgh,  ^ 
Cieland^s  Annals  (^'Glasgow,) 

The  following  list  (exclusive  of  the  five  lectureships,  already  referred  to) 
contains  the  number  of  chancellors,  rectors,  principals,  and  professors  in  the 
Scotch  universities,  with  the  dates  respectively  or  the  foundation  of  these 
seminaries :  — 
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St  Andrew's 

Glasgow            -          -         - 
Aberdeen,  King's  College     - 
—         Marischal  College 
Edinburgh 

When 
founded. 

Chan, 
cellors. 

Rectors. 

Principals. 

Profeuon. 

1,413 
1,450 
1,494 
1,593 
1,582 

1 
I 
1 
1 
None. 

2 

I 
1 
1 
1 

11 
19 
9 
12 
SO 

Number  of  Students,  —  The  number  of  students  who  attend  the  Scotch 
universities  is  less  now  than  it  was  30  years  ago ;  a  result  that  cannot  justly 
be  attributed  to  the  decay  of  learning  or  inefficiency  of  instruction  in  these 
institutions,  for  both  learning  and  the  mode  of  teaching,  if  changed,  have  been 
improved  within  that  period.  It  results  solely  from  other  circumstances ;  of 
which  we  shall  glance  at  only  one  or  two.  On  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
1815,  the  opening  for  young  men  in  the  army  and  navy  being  comparatively 
shut,  no  small  number  of  them  had  recourse  to  the  learned  professions, 
and  thus  swelled  the  number  of  students.  From  this  great  supply,  the  pro- 
fessions in  question  were  soon  overstocked,  as  is  still  the  case ;  and  now 
that  the  demand  has  ceased,  the  supply  necessarily  is  diminished.  Hence 
the  universities  suffer.  The  second  cause  consists  in  the  present  com- 
paratively great  expense  of  a  colle^  education.  Not  only  are  the  class  fees 
the  same  as  during  the  war — though  the  price  of  every  other  commodity  has 
&llen  a  third  or  a  fourth  —  but  the  medical  curriculum  has  been  greatly  en- 
larged both  by  the  addition  of  classes  not  formerly  reckoned  essential,  and  by 
extending  the  time  of  study  to  at  least  four  years.  The  recent  institution  of 
two  colleges  in  London,  and  of  one  in  Durham,  may  also  have  tended  to  with- 
draw students  from  the  Scotch  seminaries ;  not  to  speak  of  the  erection  of 
medical  schools  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  other  large  towns.  It  is  to 
these  causes,  and  perhaps  to  others,  to  which  we  have  not  room  to  advert,  that 
tiie  reduction  in  the  number  of  students  must  be  attributed ;  not  to  any  falling 
off  in  the  character  of  the  universities.  Of  one  thing,  also,  we  are  sure  that, 
during  the  period  in  cjuestion,  the  desire  for  knowledge  has  not  only  increased, 
but  increased  exceedmgly.  The  aggregate  number  of  students  in  the  Scotch 
universities  is,  at  this  moment,  above  3,400;  of  which  Edinburgh  has  1,580 ; 
of  the  remaining  1,820,  Glasgow  has  above  two  thirds.  The  attendance  at  St. 
Andrew*s  and  Aberdeen,  particularly  the  former,  is  comparatively  small. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  that  annually  matricu- 
lated in  the  university  of  Edinburgh  from  1791-2  to  1835:  — 


Years. 

Studenti. 

Yeari. 

Students. 

Years. 

Students. 

1791-1792 

1,279 

1823-1824 

2,273 

18.30-1831 

2,023 

1799-1800 

1,330 

1824-1825 

2,198 

1831-1832 

1,923 

1809-1810 

1,980 

1825-1826 

2,134 

1832-1833 

1,908 

1815-1816 

2,097 

1826-1827 

2,141 

1833-1834 

1,754 

1820-1821 

2,116 

1827-1828 

2,102 

1834-1835 

•     1,662 

1821-1822 

2,181 

1828-1829 

2,161 

1835-1836 

1,580 

1822-1823 

2,344 

1829-1830 

2,099 

This  list  contains  the  whole  number  matriculated  during  both  the  winter  and 
summer  sessions,  as  also  all  the  theological  students,  whether  regular  or 
partial  in  their  attendance.  The  ^eatest  number  of  students  was  in  1822-3, 
when  they  amounted  to  2,344.  Smce  that  time,  the  number  has  been  regu- 
larly diminishing,  particularly  during  the  last  three  years  ;  so  that  the  total 
falling  off  since  1822-3  amounts  to  no  less  than  764-. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  in  which  the  decrease  has  taken 
place  in  the  different  faculties. 


Yean. 

Literature  and 
Philoiophy. 

Medicine. 

Law. 

Divinity. 

1822-1823 

930 

867 

274 

273 

1823-1824 

907 

870 

260 

252 

1824-1825 

939 

777 

233 

249 

1825-1826 

822 

891 

298 

223 

1826-1827 

761 

858 

286 

236 

1827-1828 

738 

807 

335 

222 

1828-1829 

745 

859 

301 

256 

1829-1830 

716 

896 

277 

210 

1830-1831 

676 

840 

292 

215 

1831-1832 

650 

810 

273 

190 

1832-1833 

627 

824 

273 

184 

1833-1834 

602 

718 

241 

193 

1834-1835 

529 

703 

240 

190 

1835-1836 

Decrease  since  *|^ 
1822-1823  J 

511 

679 

217 

173 

419 

188 

59 

100 

Number  ofGradtuitei  in  Medicine.  —  The  first  attempt  to  have  the  difTerent 
branches  of'^physic  regularly  taught  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  was  made 
so  recently  as  the  year  1720 :  soon  after  which,  five  professors  in  that  faculty 
were  appointed;  and  that  number  has  been  gradually  augmented  till  the 
present  time.  Reckoning  from  1726  to  1826,  the  total  number  of  graduates 
amounted  only  to  3,070,  or  to  an  average  of  30  per  annum.  But  for  the  last 
twenty  years  the  average  is  considerably  above  100  a  year. 


Yean. 

Number  of 
Graduatea. 

Years. 

Number  of 
Graduate*. 

Years. 

Number  ot 
Graduates. 

1815 
1817 
1820 
1826 
1827 

82 

92 

121 

119 

160 

1828 
1829 
1830. 
1831 

93 

99 

107 

120 

1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 

112 
110 
110 
117 



College  Discipline.  —  The  students  are  not  required  to  reside  within  the 
walls  in  any  of  the  Scotch  universities,  though  when  their  numbers  were 
small,  and  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  these  seminaries,  residence  was 
imperative.  They  now  reside  wherever  they  may  find  convenient :  it  is  enough 
that  they  attend  the  classes  which  they  have  entered  ;  and  observe  becoming 
behaviour  in  their  class-rooms,  and  within  the  precincts  of  the  university. 
The  superintendence  of  their  respective  professors,  or  of  the  SenatuSj  does 
not  extend  farther.  Nor  are  thev  required  to  use  any  distinguishing  academical 
dress,  except  in  certain  classes,  m  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Admittance  to 
any  of  the  Scotch  colleges  is  not  attended  with  any  religious  test,  nor  are  there 
any  religious  exclusions.  All  sects  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  whether  Jew  or 
Christian,  catholic  or  protestant,  episcopalian  or  presbyterian.  No  distinction 
in  these  matters  is  either  known  or  thought  off  The  professors,  however, 
are  required  by  law  to  be  presbyterians,  and  to  subscribe  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  the  standards  of  the  established  church ;  but  this  law  is  sometimes 
overlooked,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  fidling  rapidly  into  desuetude.'  The 
session  lasts  between  five  and  six  months,  banning  in  some  of  the  universities 
in  October,  in  others  early  in  November ;  and  terminating  in  the  end  of  the 
ensuing  month  of  April.    There  are  in  some  of  the  collets  summer  classes, 
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which,  however,  last  only  three  months,  or  from  the  begmning  of  May  till 
the  end  of  July.  Each  student  must  enrol  his  name  in  the  College  Album, 
and  pay  1/.  for  a  matriculation  ticket,  whether  he  mean  to  attend  one  class 
only  or  any  greater  number. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1826, 
for  visiting  the  universities  and  colleges  of  Scotiand  ;  that  the  Commission 
took  evidence  and  examined  into  the  mode  in  which  the  universities  were 
conducted,  —  the  system  of  instruction,  their  projjerty,  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessors, and  into  the  whole  state  of  these  institutions ;  and  that  they  gave  m  a 
voluminous  report  in  1830.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  consequence  of  the 
recommendations  contained  in  that  report;  but  a  bill,  founded  on  them, 
is  at  present  (1836)  before  Parliament.  The  leading  provision  of  this  bill 
is  the  appointment,  by  his  Majesty,  of  a  general  board  of  visitors  over  the 
several  universities,  as  also  of  specific  boards  for  each  of  those  institutions ; 
these  visitors  to  have  the  same  powers  as  those  at  present  vested  in  his 
Majesty  by  his  visitorial  character,  such  as  reforming  the  curriculum,  abolish 
ing  olci  professorships  and  instituting  new  ones;  regard  being  always  had 
for  vested  rights.  The  board  of  royal  visitors  to  terminate  at  the  end  of 
three  years.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  a  similar  board  of  visitors  was 
temporarily  appointed  for  the  Scotch  universities  in  1690;  and  that  the 
rules  and  regulations  that  have  obtained  in  these  seminaries,  from  that  period 
to  the  present  date,  are  substantially  those  determined  and  enacted  by  that 
board.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  matter  that  is  much,  and  perhaps 
justly,  objected  to  in  the  present  bill,  and  there  b  but  little  probability  of  its 
passing  in  its  present  state* 

Parochial  Schools, 

Hutory.  —  We  formerly  stated,  when  speaking  of  the  Scotch  universities, 
that  monasteries  contained  at  one  time  the  only  seminaries  of  education  then 
known  in  Scotland ;  and  if  any  schools  existed  in  the  larger  burghs  at  that 
very  early  period,  they  were  under  the  patronage  of  some  religious  house. 
Long  prior  to  the  Reformation  there  seem  to  have  been  such  seminaries  where 
Latin  was  taught,  as  also  common  elementary  institutions  called  "  lecture 
schools,"  for  Wording  instruction  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  It  was  indeed 
so  early  as  1494,  that  the  subject  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Scotch 
parliament ;  at  which  time  it  was  enacted  that  "  aU  barrones  and  freehalders 
that  are  of  substance,  put  their  eldest  sonnes  and  aires  to  the  schules,  fra  thay 
be  six  or  nine  years  ot  age,  and  to  remaine  at  the  grammar  schules  quhill  they 
be  competcntlie  founded,  and  have  perfite  Latin  ;  and  thereafter  to  remaine 
three  years  at  the  schule  of  art  and  jure,  [law]  swa  [so]  that  they  have  under- 
standing of  the  lawes." — (Acts  of  the  Scotch  Parliament,  1494,  c.  54.)  These 
grammar  schools,  however,  were  generally  attached  to  some  religious  esta- 
blishment, and  were  all  not  only  subject  to  the  church,  but  considered  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment.  —  (Dunlop^s  Parochial  Law, 
§  Schools,) 

After  the  Reformation,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  became 
an  object  of  constant  and  anxious  attention  on  the  part  of  the  protestant 
clergy.  Even  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  composed  in  1560,  it  was 
recommended  that  every  parish  where  there  was  a  town  of  any  reputation 
should  have  a  schoolmaster,  "  able  to  teach  the  grammar  and  Latin  tongue ; " 
and  that  in  landward  parishes  the  minister  "  take  care  of  the  youth  of  the 
parish  to  instruct  them  in  the  rudiments,  particularly  in  the  catechism  of 
Geneva."  The  Church  never  lost  sight  of  this  object :  many  acts  of  the 
General  Assembly  were  passed  on  the  subject ;  and  when  applying  for  the 
restitution  of  the  church  property,  the  endowment  of  schools  was  never  for- 
gotten by  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  —  (Buik  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  —  Dunlop, 
ut  supra.)     But  though  the  clergy  uniformly  exerted  themselves  to  the 
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Utmost,  and  took  the  subject  of  education  exclusively  under  their  superin* 
tcndence,  and  of  course  used  all  their  influence  with  the  legislature  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  carrying  their  views  into  effect,  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1616  that  the  government  can  be  said  to  have  interfered.  In  that  year  Uie 
Privy  Council  interposed  their  authority,  and  enacted,  "  that  in  every  parish 
of  this  kingdom,  where  convenient  means  may  be  had  for  entertaining  a 
school,  a  school  shall  be  established,  and  a  fit  person  appointed  to  teach  the 
same  upon  the  expense  of  the  parishioners,  according  to  the  quality  and 

auantity  of  the  parish."  Episcopacy  then  predominated ;  and  this  act  was 
irected  to  be  carried  into  effect  "  at  the  sight  and  by  the  advice  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  in  his  visitations."  In  1633  the  act  of  Council  was 
ratified  in  Parliament. — (c.  5.)  This  was  the  first  legislative  enactment 
authorising  the  establishment  of  parish  schools ;  and  it  provided  also  so  fkr 
for  their  endowment.  The  bishops  of  the  several  dioceses  were  empowered, 
with  the  consent  of  the  landholders,  and  the  majority  of  parishioners; 
and  if  the  former  refused,  with  the  consent  of  the  latter  alone,  "  to  set  down 
and  stent  upon  every  plough  and  husband-land,  according  to  its  worth,  for 
the  maintenance  and  establishing  of  the  said  school.*'  —  (Dunlopj  ut  suprit.) 

During  the  ci\'il  wars  a  more  enlightened  act  was  passed  (1646,  c.  46.), 
which,  though  rescinded  at  the  Restoration,  was  adopted  almost  verbatim  m 
the  celebrated  statute  of  William  and  Mary  in  the  year  1696,  the  foundation 
of  the  present  parochial  system.  This  latter  statute  is  as  follows.  The 
estates  of  parliament  *'  considering  how  prejudicial  the  want  of  schools  in 
many  congregations  hath  been,  and  how  beneficial  the  providing  thereof  will 
be  to  the  kirk  and  kingdom,  do  therefore  statute  and  ordain  that  there  be  a 
school  founded,  and  a  schoolmaster  appointed,  in  every  parish  (not  already 
provided),  by  advice  of  the  presbyteries ;  and  to  this  purpose,  that  the  heritors 
(landholders)  do  in  every  congregation  meet  among  themselves,  and  provide 
a  commodious  house  for  a  school,  and  modify  a  stipend  to  the  schoolmaster, 
which  shall  not  be  under  100  merks  (5/.  lit,  1^*)  nor  above  200  merks 
(llL2s,  2§«f.),  to  be  paid  yearly  at  two  terms,'*&c.  The  land  was  burdened  with 
the  payment  of  this  stipend  according  to  valuation.  And  on  the  failure  of  the 
heritors  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the  several  presbyteries 
were  authorised  "to  nominate  12  honest  men  within  the  bounds,  who  shall 
have  power  to  establish  a  school,  modify  a  stipend  for  the  schoolmaster,  and 
set  down  a  stent  tax  for  the  heritors,  which  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  done  by 
themselves.**  —  (Ads  of  the  Scotch  Parliament ;  Duniop,) 

The  provisions  of  this  statute  were  carried  into  effect  immediately  in  most 
parishes,  though  in  others  not  till  a  comparativelv  recent  date.  In  some  few 
parishes,  however,  situated  in  remote  parts  of  tne  coimtry,  the  statute  has 
been  a  dead  letter  till  within  the  last  few  years ;  and  even  in  the  populous 
and  important  parish  of  North  Leith,  there  never  yet  has  been  a  parish  school, 
though  the  hentors  are  now  taking  steps  to  have  one  established.  There  is 
also  no  parish  school  in  Closebum,  though  its  place  has  been  admirably  sup- 
plied by  a  school  founded  and  amply  endowed,  in  1723,  by  John  Wallai^  « 
native  of  the  parish,  who  realised  a  considerable  fortime  in  Glasgow.  —  (New 
Stat.  Ace.  of  Scotland,  §  Parish  of  Closebum,)  But  it  may  be  said,  with  extremdy 
few  exceptions,  that  every  parish  is  now  provided  with  one  or  more  schools, 
with  the  legal  salary  attached  to  them. 

Salaru  of  Schoolmasters,  —  The  stipend  or  salary  of  schoolmasters  continued 
as  fixed  by  the  statute  of  William  and  Mary,  1696,  till  1803,  when  it  was 
enacted  (43  Geo.  3.  c.  54.),  *'  that  from  and  afler  the  term  of  Martinmas 
next,  the  salary  of  each  parochial  schoolmaster,  in  every  parish  in  Scotland, 
shall  not  be  under  the  sum  of  300  merks  Scots  (16/.  13f.  4</.)  per  annum,  nor 
above  the  sum  of  400  merks  (22/.  4r.  5^.),  except  in  the  cases  herein-after 
mentioned.**  These  exceptions  are  thus  explained : — "  That  in  case  of  those 
parishes  which  consist  of  districts,  detached  firom  each  other  by  the  sea,  or 
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arms  of  the  sea,  or  of  one  or  two  islands,  or  where  it  is  otherwise  of  great 
extent  or  population,  so  that  one  parochial  school  cannot  be  of  any  effectual 
benefit  to  the  whole  inhabitants  or  such  parishes,  it  shall  be  competent  to  the 
heritors  and  minister,  if  they  shall  see  cause,  on  fixing  a  salary  of  600  merks, 
or  the  value  of  three  chalders  of  oatmeal,  to  divide  the  same  among  two  or 
more  teachers,  according  to  the  extent  and  population  of  the  parish,"  the 
mode  in  which  these  proportions  shall  be  applied  bein^  fixed  by  the  statute. 
But  in  such  cases  as  the  heritors  have  to  pay  a  higher  salary,  they  are 
exempted  from  the  obligation  of  pronding  school-houses,  dwelling-houses, 
and  gardens,  for  the  teachers  among  whom  this  higher  salary  is  to  be  divided. 
To  the  other  teachers,  with  the  salary  above  specified,  the  heritors  have  to 
provide  "  a  commodious  house  for  a  school,*'  a  dwelling-house,  **  not  to  con- 
sist of  more  (it  is  supposed  that  len  was  meant)  than  two  apartments, 
including  the  kitchen,"  together  with  ground  for  a  garden,  which  shall  con- 
tain, at  least,  a  quarter  of  a  Scotch  acre.  This  garden  is  to  be  inclosed,  but 
in  lieu  of  the  garden,  it  is  competent  to  make  an  addition  to  the  salary  of  the 
teacher,  at  the  value  of  eight  bolls  of  oatmeal  per  acre ;  the  value  of  this  allow- 
ance to  be  determined  by  the  fiar  prices  of  the  year.  The  salary  cannot  be 
diminished;  but  provision  is  made  for  its  lieing  augmented  at  the  end  of  every 
25  years  from  the  passing  of  the  act.  This  augmentation  proceeds  on  the 
following  principle.  At  tne  date  of  the  passing  of  the  act,  the  chalder  of 
oatmeal  was  estimated  at  200  merks.  At  the  end  of  each  25  years,  the 
value  of  the  chalder  is  to  be  determined  by  the  fiar  prices  throughout  the 
different  counties  of  Scotland ;  and  according  as  that  value  is  higher  than 
200  merks,  the  salaries  of  the  schoolmasters  are  to  be  proportionally  aug- 
mented. In  1828,  the  end  of  the  first  25  years,  the  salary  of  each  parochial 
schoolmaster,  agreeably  to  this  principle,  was  raised  upwards  of  a  third ;  the 
maximum  in  a  parish  where  there  is  only  one  endowed  school,  being 
34/.  4^,  ^d.;  the  minimum,  25/.  I3t,  S^d,  At  the  end  of  another  period  of 
25  years,  another  augmentation  may  take  place ;  but,  whatever  be  the  price  of 
grain,  the  salary  cannot  be  lower  than  tne  sum  already  fixed.  —  (43  Geo.  3. 
c.  54. — Dunlop.) 

Number  of  Schools,  —  From  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  43  Geo.  3.,  as 
Stated  above,  it  appears  that  certain  parishes  may  have  one  or  more  endowed 
schools ;  and  such  is  the  case.  There  arc  916  separate  parishes  in  Scotland, 
exclusive  of  the  quoad  sacra  parishes;  and  the  total  number  of  schools, 
endowed  by  the  act  in  question,  amount  to  1,162;  so  that  there  are  146 
secondary  or  side  schools  endowed.  Generally,  there  is  but  one  secondary 
school  in  a  parish,  but  sometimes  more.  Taking  the  average  salaries  of  these 
1,162  schools  at  27/.  10/.,  which  is  about  the  mark,  the  annual  endowment 
amounts  to  31,955/.,  exclusive  of  school-houses,  dwelling-houses  for  the 
teachers,  and  garden,~^Report  relative  to  the  Fund  for  the  Belief  of  the  Widows 
and  Children  of  Burgh  and  Parochial  Schoolmasters  in  Scotland  for  1835,  p.  120.) 
This  endowment,  including  all  Scotland,  amounts  to  about  \6s,  per  100/.  o£ 
the  valued  rental. 

Branches  of  Education,  —  The  heritors  and  ministers  of  parishes  have  the 
power  of  determining  the  branches  which  a  schoolmaster,  on  induction,  must 
be  competent  to  teach.  These,  o{  course,  vary  somewhat  in  different  parij^hes. 
In  burghs,  there  is  often  a  separate  school  for  classics  only;  sometimes, 
classics  and  French.  But  taking  the  whole  parochial  schools,  the  branches 
are  very  numerous :  Latin,  Greek,  French,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  geo- 
graphy, book-keeping,  and  the  more  elementary  departments  of  an  English 
education.  There  are  very  few  schools  whose  teachers  do  not  under- 
take all  these  branches,  except,  in  some  instances,  Greek,  French,  and 
mathematics.  In  side  schools,  however,  the  classics  are  seldom  required 
as  a  necessary  qualification  on  the  part  of  candidates  for  the  office.  The  law 
makes  no  proWsion  for  the  payment  of  assistant  teachers ;  if  an  assistant  be 
employed,  he  fall*  to  be  paid  by  the  person  employing  hun.    Most  of  the 
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teachers  have  received  a  universitv  education.  In  the  three  counties,  for 
example,  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  ^lorav,  out  of  137  teachers,  there  are  only 
20  who  have  not  studied  at  college.  —  (Report,  ut  supra,) 

Induction  of  Schoolmasters,  —  When  a  parish  school  becomes  vacant,  the 
election  of  a  person  to  fill  up  the  office  must  be  made  within  four  months 
from  the  date  of  such  vacancy.  The  right  of  election  resides  in  the  heritors  and 
minister  of  each  parish :  but,  if  the  election  should  not  take  place  within  the 
time  specified,  the  privilege  of  appointing  the  teacher,  tanquam  jure  devoluto^ 
is  transferred  to  the  commissioners  of  supply  of  the  county.  But,  though 
the  right  of  election  rests  with  either  of  these  parties,  the  person  chosen  by 
them  is  not  really  schoolmaster  till  he  have  undergone  an  examination  before 
the  presbytery,  which  has  the  power,  if  he  be  found  unqualified,  or  if  hiB 
moral  character  be  objectionable,  to  nullify  the  election;  in  which  case 
a  new  election  must  take  place.  The  decision  of  the  presbytery  is  final 
in  all  matters  respecting  schoolmasters ;  unless  when  a  civil  question  arises, 
which  may  be  carried  by  the  teacher  before  the  court  of  session.  All 
parochial  schoolmasters  must  be  members  of  the  establishment,  and  are  re» 
quired,  on  induction,  to  subscribe  the  confession  of  faith,  and  the  standards 
of  the  church.  Every  presbytery  is  understood,  by  means  of  a  deputation  of 
their  members,  to  visit  and  examine  the  various  schools  within  their  limits 
once  every  year ;  they  should  also  report,  annually,  on  the  state  of  schools  to 
the  General  Assembly  ;  but  this  is  not  uniformly  done. 

Burgh  Schools.  —  The  provisions  of  the  act  43  Geo.  3.  are  expressly  declared 
not  to  extend  to  the  case  of  "  a  parish  which  consists  only  of  a  burgh,  or  a  part 
of  a  royal  burgh."  The  truth  is,  schools  were  established-  in  most  of  the  royal 
burghs,  and  endowed  by  the  magistrates,  long  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
parish  schools.  The  election  of  schoolmaster  for  royal  burghs  is  vested  in 
the  magistrates ;  and  the  authority  and  superintendence  of  the  church  are  not 
recognised  in  such  cases.  In  some  burghs  the  endowment  of  the  school  is 
derived  partly  from  the  heritors,  and  partly  from  the  magistrates ;  but,  even 
in  this  case,  the  latter  possess  the  right  of  nomination,  and  exercise  full 
control  over  the  schoolmaster,  independent  either  of  the  presbytery  or 
heritors.  —  (Dunlop,  §  Burgh  Schools.)  The  aggregate  number  of  1,162 
schools,  given  above,  includes  burgh  schools. 

School  Fees,  Sfc,  —  The  heritors  and  minister  haye  not  only  the  right 
of  determining  the  branches  of  education  which  a  schoolmaster  must  be 
qualified  to  teach,  but  also  of  fixing  the  amount  of  fees  to  be  paid  by  the 
scholars.  The  schoolmaster  is  farther  bound  to  teach  gratuitously  "  such 
poor  children  of  the  parish  as  shall  be  recommended  by  the  heritors  and 
minister,  at  any  parocnial  meeting."  —  (Dunlop,)  In  the  three  counties  of 
Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,  out  of  7,674  scholars,  there  are  767,  or  a  tendi 
of  the  whole,  thus  taught  gratuitously ;  but  this,  we  have  reason  to  think,  is 
above  the  average  of  the  kingdom.  The  fees  are,  in  general,  exceedingly  low ; 
sometimes  so  low  as  \s,  per  quarter  for  English.  In  the  burghs,  they  are 
about  5s,  per  quarter  for  English,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  and  7#.  6d,  for 
languages.  The  following  list  shows  the  ordinary  amount  of  fees  for  different 
branches,  in  the  three  counties  now  mentioned ;  and  we  believe  that,  with  very 
little  variation,  it  may  be  applied  to  aU  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland : 
it  is,  indeed,  rather  above  than  below  the  average :  — 

Branohet.  '. 

English  reading             ...  from 

English,  with  penmanship                  -  •  — 

English,  penmanship,  and  arithmetic  -  — > 

Mathematics               •                     -  .  .^^ 

Latin             -                .                -  ... 

Latin  and  Greek           -  -  ^ 

French                   -                    -  •  — 
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Fees  per  Quartei 

> 
>• 

1«. 

6d. 

to 

2s. 

ed. 

S 

0 

— 

3 

6 

2 

6 

— . 

4 

0 

S 

0 

— 

10 

6 

2 

0 

-. 

7 

6 

5 

0 

m^ 

10 

6 

5 

0 

— . 

10 

6 
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Oeography  and  English  grammar  are  somedmes  taught,  in  conjunction  with 
English,  without  any  additional  fees :  at  other  times,  an  additional  charge  is 
made.  Courses  of  bookkeeping,  navigation,  or  mensuration  are  gen^aUy 
charged  separately,  being  from  10/.  6</.  to  21«.  each  course.  —  (Report  of  the 
Trustees  of  Dick's  Bequest.     Edin.  1835.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  niunbers  (in  the  counties  of  Aber- 
deen, Banff,  and  Moray)  that  were  found  studjdng  different  branches  of 
education ;  the  total  number  of  scholars  being  7,674.  This  table  may  be 
regarded  as  nearly  applicable  to  aU  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland. — 
(fieport  of  Trustees,  ^c.) 


Branches. 

Number  of 
Scholan. 

Branches. 

Number  of 
Scholan. 

English 
Writing 
Arithmetic 
Mathematics 

7,400 

4,105 

2,422 

122 

Geography 
Latin 
Greek 
French 

175 

433 

36 

2 

We  have  previously  stated  the  average  fixed  salary  of  parochial  teachers  at 
27/.  lOs,;  and  we  do  not  think  that,  at  an  average,  the  school  fees  amount 
to  a  larger  sum ;  so  that  their  annual  income  may  be  taken  at  about  55/., 
exclusive  of  house  and  garden.  In  the  majority  of  parishes,  however,  they 
have  slight  additional  emoluments,  arising  from  their  being  session  clerk,  andf, 
in  some  instances,  precentor.  They  also  have  small  perquisites  for  makin;^ 
up  militia  lists,  enrolments  under  the  Reform  Act,  &c.  But,  including  all 
these  sources  of  emolument,  we  are  rather  beyond  the  mark  when  we  say  that 
their  average  incomes  do  not  exceed  60/.  a  year.  But  in  many  parishes,  per- 
haps about  100,  money  has  been  placed  in  mortmain,  or  bequeathed  by  bene- 
volent individuals  for  the  better  endowment  of  parish  schools,  in  addition 
to  the  legal  salary.  The  revenue  arising  from  tnis  source,  which  is  oflen 
very  trifling  —  not  exceeding  1/.  or  21.  a  year,  though  sometimes  very  con- 
siderable— is  not  included  in  the  foregoing  calculation. 

Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge, 

But  parish  schools— admirable  though  they  be  as  far  as  they  extend 
—  are  too  few  and  too  thinly  scattered  to  embrace  the  children  of  the 
entire  community.  This  deficiency  seems  to  have  been  felt  even  at  a 
time  when  the  population  of  Scotland  was  only  about  half  what  it  now 
is;  and  means  were  adopted  to  supply  it«  So  early,  indeed,  as  the  year 
1701,  a  few  private  individuals  in  Edinburgh  formed  themselves  into  an 
association  now  well  known  under  the  title  of  "  The  Society  in  Scotland 
for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge;"  the  object  of  which  was,  by  means 
of  schools,  to  disseminate  religious  instruction,  and  thus  to  promote  moral 
improvement.  The  General  Assembly  lent  their  countenance  to  the  plan 
by  issuing  proposals  (in  1707),  in  the  view  of  forwarding  the  objects  for 
which  the  society  was  instituted.  In  1709,  it  obtained  the  patronage  of 
Queen  Anne,  who  granted  letters  patent  imder  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland  for 
erecting  the  subscribers  into  a  corporation.  The  grand  object  of  the  society, 
as  described  in  the  patent,  was,  as  it  still  is,  "  the  promoting  of  Christian 
knowledge,  and  the  increase  of  piety  and  virtue  within  Scotland,  especially  in 
the  Highlands,  islands,  and  remote  corners  thereof,  where  error,  idolatry, 
superstition,  and  ignorance  do  mostly  abound,  bt/  reason  of  the  largeness  of  the 
parishes  and  the  scarcity  of  schools.*'  The  schools  instituted  and  supported  by 
this  society  are  of  two  kinds.  Those  on  the  first  patent  (granted  by  Queen 
Anne)  are  exclusively  for  literary  and  reli^ous  education:  those  on  the 
second  patent  (granted  by  George  I.^  are  chiefly  schools  of  industrv  for  the 
instruction  particularly  of  female  children  in  spinning,  knitting,  sewing,  &c.; 
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but  where  the  ordinary  branches  of  education  are  also  taught,  when  there  is 
no  other  school  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  second  patent  schools  are 
taught  solely  by  females.  The  society  has  also  under  its  employment 
catechists  and  missionaries,  which  last  are  ordained  cler^^en  of  the  esta- 
blished church.  The  duty  of  the  catechists  is  to  go  from  nouse  to  house,  in 
a  given  district,  to  read  and  expound  the  Scriptures  to  the  different  families, 
and  to  catechise  or  examine  tnem.  The  society  has  accumulated  a  capital 
of  about  100,000/., — the  result  of  donations,  annual  contributions,  and  legacies. 
The  capital  is  vested  in  land,  mortgages,  and  government  funds.  They 
have  an  annual  sermon  preached  in  Edinburgh,  when  a  collection  is  made 
for  behoof  of  the  funds.  All  these  sermons  have  been  published,  and  have 
appended  to  them  the  reports  of  the  society.  The  following  table  shows  the 
extent  of  their  operations,  which  have  regularly  been  increasing,  in  1835.  — 
(Scheme  of  the  Society*!  Establishment y  1835.  Report  for  1833,  corUammg  a 
Hutory  of  the  Society  by  John  Tawse^  Esq,  Advocate,) 


Numbtf  ofSchooU,  &c. 


159  schools  on  first  patent  - 
94  schools  on  second  patent 
29  superannuated  teachers 

on  first  patent 
20  do.  on  second  do. 
9  missionaries     - 
29  catechists 


enc 


ATerage 

Number  of 

Scholar* 

in  each. 


79J 
20jJ 


Total 
Number. 


12,619 
1,952 

500 


340 


15,071 


Average  Salaries. 


£  s.  d. 

15  13  O 

5  1  1 

11  11  0 

4  13  O 

43  6  8 

9  6  6] 


Total  annual 

Amount  of 

Salaries. 


£      a.  d, 

2,488   10  0 

479     0  0 

335     0  0 

93     0  O 

390     O  0 

270  10  0 

4,056     0  O 


Ail  the  society's  teachers,  male  and  female,  receive  fees  from  their  scholars. 
All  the  teachers  on  the  first  patent  have  a  house,  garden,  and  pasture  for  a 
cow,  —  accommodations  generally,  if  not  always,  contributed  by  the  land- 
holders of  the  place  in  which  the  school  is  placed ;  indeed,  as  a  condition  of 
its  being  so  placed.  The  landholders,  it  may  be  remarked,  have  been  always 
found  extremely  liberal  on  this  point,  and  in  every  other  respect  as  regards 
this  excellent  society.  The  operations  of  the  society  may  be  said  to  be 
confined  exclusively  to  the  Highlands  and  islands  :  at  least,  of  340  func- 
tionaries, only  six  teachers  and  one  missionary  are  stationed  south  of  the 
Forth  and  Clyde.  When  the  society  was  instituted,  neither  the  Bible  nor 
any  religious  book  had  been  translated,  in  to  the  Gaelic  language  :  they  have 
supplied  this  great  defect.  Not  only  have  they  had  the  Scnptures  translated 
into  that  language,  but  a  great  variety  of  religious  works,  either  solely  or 
partially  at  their  own  expense.  All  the  teachers  are  obliged  to  teach  Sunday 
schoob.  —  (Scheme  and  Beport,  as  last  quoted.) 

7%tf  General  Assembly's  Education  Committee. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  Society  for  propagating  Christian  Know* 
ledge  had  done,  the  state  of  education  in  the  Highlands  and  islands  was 
found  to  be  very  defective.  In  1824,  the  (General  Assembly  appointed  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  existing  state  of  education  and  religious  know- 
ledge throughout  Scotland.  This  committee  ascertained  that,  in  the  south 
and  east  parts  of  the  country,  the  number  of  schools  was  ample,  and 
that  scarce  an  individual  could  be  found  who  had  not  been  taught  to  read. 
The  result  of  their  inquiries  as  to  the  rest  of  Scotland  was  far  from  being  so 
fiivourable.  They  discovered  that,  in  the  north-west  parts,  there  were  not  fewer 
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than  10,500  children,  under  15  years  of  age,  destitute  of  the  means  o€ 
education,  and  that  not  less  than  250  additional  schools  were  necessary  :  and 
they  have  since  ascertained  that  the  total  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes, 
of  six  years  of  age  and  upwards,  in  all  the  parishes  of  the  Highlands  and 
islands,  unable  to  read  either  in  the  English  or  Gaelic  language,  amounts  to 
83,397.  Nor  is  the  state  of  education  in  the  Lowlands,  particularly  in  cities, 
found  to  be  so  favourable  as  the  committee  at  first  was  led  to  believe.  In 
five  parishes  in  Glasgow,  for  example,  it  has  recently  been  proved  that  there 
are  no  fewer  than  1,432  persons  of  both  sexes»  of  15  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  unable  to  rc«d. 

The  General  Assembly's  Committee  has  been  annually  continued ;  and 
has  now,  indeed,  become  a  permanent  body.  By  means  of  subscriptions, 
donations,  church  collections,  and  bequests,  they  have  accumulated  a  capital 
stock  of  upwards  of  7,000/.,  and  their  annual  expenditure  is  between  2,000/. 
and  3,000/.  They  have  89  schools  in  operation;  and  they  contemplate  a 
speedy  extension  of  the  number.  A  Sunday  evening  school  for  giving  instruc- 
tion in  religion  is  attached,  as  part  of  the  system,  to  each  of  these  seminaries. 
To  teachers  who  can  teach  the  higher  branches,  such  as  Latin,  mathematics, 
&c.,  they  give  a  salary  of  25/. ;  to  those  professing  to  teach  only  the  ordinary 
elementary  branches,  20/.  The  teacher  has,  besides,  the  free  accommodations, 
of  a  school  and  dwelling-house,  with  a  garden,  fuel,  and  a  small  crofl;  ac- 
commodations either  provided  by  the  heritors,  or  by  the  people  immediately 
interested,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  (explained  above)  adopted  by  the 
Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge.  The  teachers  are  allowed  ta 
charge  fees,  to  the  same  amount  as  are  levied  at  the  parish  school ;  but  in 
many  instances  no  fees  can  be  obtained,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  people  : 
in  others,  reduced  fees  are  taken ;  and  when  full  or  partial  fees  are  paid,  it  ia 
not  always  in  money,  but  sometimes  in  produce  or  kind,  and  sometimes  by 
an  equivalent  in  assisting  the  teacher  in  his  garden  or  croft.  It  is  ascertained 
that  the  total  amount  of  fees  does  not  exceed  5/.  per  annum  for  each  teacher^ 
There  are  libraries  attached  to  the  schools,  the  books  being  issued  for  the 
benefit  of  the  scholars,  and  of  those  who  attend  the  Sunday  evening  schools. 

From  returns  made  from  82  of  the  schools,  the  results  are  as  follows  :  — 


Number  of 
Schools. 

ToUl  Number 
of  Scholar*. 

Number  of 

Scholar!  paying 

uo  Fees. 

Number 

paying  equiy- 

alenta. 

Number  paying 

less  than  5/.  a 

year. 

Number  who 
pay  more  Uiao 

0»« 

82 

6,806 

1,650 

1,610 

3,137 

409 

The  following  table  gives  a  view  of  the  existing  state  of  these  schools :  — 


Total 

Number  of 

Schools. 

Total  Num. 

ber  of 

Scholars. 

Numbers  learning. 

Gaelic. 

English. 

Writing. 

Arith- 
metic 

Book- 
keeping. 

Geogra- 
phy. 

Mathe. 
matics. 

Latin. 

89 

7,366 

2,047 

5,930 

3.178 

3,002        115        343 

61 

85 

The  committee  publish  a  report  annually,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  John  Gordon, 
secretary,  and  containing  much  valuable  educational  statistics.  As  mentioned, 
when  speaking  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  there  are  41  newly  erected  government 
or  quoad  sacra  parishes.  In  these  there  are  as  yet  no  parish  schools  ;  butan  fu>- 
plication  having  (1836)  been  made  to  government  on  the  subject,  and  mims- 
ters  having  received  the  application  in  the  most  liberal  spirit,  it  is  next  to 
certain  that  a  parliamentary  grant  will  be  obtained  towards  endowing  a  school 
in  each  of  these  parishes.  The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  sum  of  Sfi80L 
per  annum  placed  at  their  disposal,  or  that  of  any  competent  body,  would  be 
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sufficient  to  complete  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
Scotland.  —  {Report  Jbr  1833.  p.  24.) 

Schools  beiongmg  to  the  Secestion  Chttrch. 

The  Secession  Church  has,  like  the  Establishment,  taken  much  interest  in 
the  cause  of  education.  A  considerable  number  of  congregations  have 
schools,  established  by  themselves,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  their 
own  members,  though  open  to  others.  Congregations,  in  many  instances  also, 
have  schoob  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  number  of  schools,  both  in 
cities  and  in  the  country,  thus  owing  their  origin  to  the  Secession  Church, 
cannot  be  accurately  estimated,  but  are  very  considerable,  not  less  than  100; 
perhaps  more.  All  other  bodies  of  Christians,  particularly  all  presbyterian 
dissenters,  do  the  same. 

In  some  of  the  schools  maintained  by  the  Secession,  children  of  their  own 
persuasion  are  educated  either  gnUuUoiulu  or  at  a  reduced  rate.  These  schools 
are  on  a  very  large  scale  in  large  cities,  Edinburgh  for  example,  and  form  mO' 
dels  of  good  tvUion,  Various  schools  are  also  instituted  in  towns  by  the  Seces- 
sion Church,  for  the  education  of  the  destitute  poor  not  connecteci  with  them ; 
and  the  subscription  schools  throughout  the  country  are  liberally  supported  by 
dissenters.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  dissenting  ministers  have  (generally 
speaking),  throughout  their  communion,  schools  which  meet  once  or  twice  a 
week  for  religious  instruction.  The  number  of  Sunday  schools  in  Scotland 
is  about  600,  of  which  two  thirds  belong  to  dissenters. 

Private  or  Voluniari/  Schools, 

Under  this  desi^ation  we  include  all  schools  not  comprehended  under  the 
previous  heads  of  Parish  Schools,  Society  for  propagatmg  Christian  Know- 
ledge, General  Assembly's  Education  Committee,  and  Secession  Schools.  We 
have  no  very  accurate  data  for  ascertaining  the  exact  number  of  these  voluntary 
schools  ;  but  the  following  table  will  afford  us  some  assistance  in  arriving  at 
a  pretty  correct  estimate  :  — 


Place 

Total  Number  of  Pariah 

Schoob,  and  others 

already  described. 

Number  ot  Voluntary 
and  Private  Schools. 

Five  parishes  in  Glasgow 
Counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray 
Synod  of  Orkney         -              -              - 
Edinburgh  (within  the  Royalty) 

Totals 

n 

158 
36 
18 

37 

870 

50 

about  70 

215 

527 

In  these  instances,  the  number  of  voluntary  schools  is  527,  —  more  than 
double  that  of  the  others  :  and  we  reckon  these  (with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Edinburgh)  as  fair  average  cases.  We  think  we  are  not  above  the  mark, 
rather  the  contrary,  if  we  estimate  the  private  schools,  that  is,  schoob  founded 
by  private  individuals,  or  carried  on  at  the  teacher's  own  adventure,  as  double 
the  number  of  all  the  other  schoob.  —  (Report  of  Society  Jbr  propagating 
Christian  Knowledge,  Report  of  Assembly*  s  Committee  for  \ii33;  and  Report  of 
Dick's  Bequest,)  Assuming  these  data  to  be  correct,  the  total  number  of 
schoob  in  Scotland  will  be  as  follows :  — 

Parochial  Schools  -  ...  -        1,162 

Schools  under  Society  for  propa^ting  Christian  Knowledge  253 

Schools  under  Assembly's  Committee  •  -  -  89 

Schools  under  Secession  Church  -  -  -  100 

All  other  schoob  double  the  above  -  -  •       3,008 

Total 4,81SI 
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Supposing  that  these  schools  are  attended,  at  an  average,  by  50  pupils  each, 
we  shall  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  230,600 ;  and  adding  to  this  number 
for  female  seminaries,  for  private  boarding  schools  for  boys,  &c.,and  for  children 
taught  in  private  families  by  governesses  and  tutors,  we  shall  find  that  about 
8  ninth  part  of  the  population  are  being  educated.  This  is,  indeed,  the  exact 
proportion  in  the  three  contiguous  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff)  and  Moray. 
—  (Report  of  Dick* s  Bequest,  p.  155.) 

We  have  already  noticed  that  several  of  the  parish  schools,  in  addition  to 
the  legal  salary,  have  been  endowed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  private  individuals.  Some  of  these  schools  have  been  so  munificently 
endowed  that  education,  as  a  condition  of  the  grant,  is  free  either  to  the  whole 
population  of  the  parish,  or  to  a  great  proportion  of  them.  The  late  James 
Dick,  Esq.,  of  London,  bequeathed  to  the  parochial  schoolmasters  (not  in 
burghs),  of  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banfif*,  and  Moray,  such  a  sum  as  jdelds  25^. 
to  each,  in  addition  to  his  other  emoluments.*  The  late  Dr.  Bell,  whose  name 
is  so  honourably  connected  with  the  history  of  education,  either  gave  during  his 
lifetime,  or  bequeathed,  munificent  sums  for  founding  and  endowing  semina- 
ries at  St.  Andrews,  Cupar,  Fife,  Leith,  and  Edinburgh.  There  is  a  species 
of  schools  established  within  the  last  30  years,  called  academies,  in  the  larger 
burghs,  such  as  Edinburgh,  Inverness,  Tain,  Montrose,  Cupar,  Fife,  Dundee, 
Perth,  Dumfries,  Ayr,  &c.  They  are  either  under  the  direct  patronage  of 
the  subscribers  by  whom  they  have  been  founded,  or  of  the  magistrates.  These 
academies  and  the  ancient  burgh  schools,  such  as  the  High  School  of  Edin^ 
burgh,  are,  perhaps,  the  best  seminaries  in  Scotland,  embracing  all  the  necessary 
and  ornamental  branches  of  education,  each  taught  by  a  separate  master. 

Sect.  III.     Education  in  Ireland. 

The  state  of  public  education  in  Ireland  has  been  latterly  the  subject  of  fre-» 
quent  parliamentary  investigation.  In  1807  a  commission  of  inquiry  wa& 
issued  to  several  individuals  in  Ireland  of  high  literary  character,  who  submitted 
the  results  of  their  investigation  in  a  series  of  fourteen  reports,  ending  in  1814, 
which  contain  a  mass  of  accurate  and  well  digested  information,  followed  up 
by  enlarged  views  of  the  means  of  removing  defects  and  abuses,  and  of  pra- 
moting  the  general  improvement  of  the  system.  Their  recommendations 
having  been  very  partially  acted  upon,  the  constantly  increasing  importance  of 
the  subject,  as  a  vital  element  of  national  welfare,  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  board  in  I824,  under  the  name  of  Commissioners  of  Education,  whose 
attention,  though  generally  directed  to  the  same  objects  as  those  of  the  pre- 
vious commission,  was  more  peculiarly  turned  to  the  state  of  education,  both 
public  and  private,  among  tne  working  classes.  A  third  commission  was 
issued  to  the  same  effect,  in  1833,  to  a  board  called  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  reports  of  the  Commissioners,  together  with  those 
of  other  public  bodies,  to  whom  the  management  of  particular  departments  of 
education  had  been  delegated  from  time  to  time,  as  also  the  reports  of  the 
numerous  voluntary  associations  for  the  same  purpose,  supply  a  mass  of 
authentic  information,  in  which  the  chief  difficulty  of  investigation  arises  firom 
the  voluminousness  of  the  materials.  It  is  remarkable  that  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  Trinity  College  Dublin,  which  draws  so  large  an  income  from 
public  grants,  and  from  its  exclusive  privilege  of  communicating  a  knowledge 
of  the  higher  departments  of  science  and  literature  to  the  sons  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  preparatory  to  their  admission  into  the  liberal  professions,  formed 

•  The  Report  to  the  Trustees  of  tliis  Bequest  in  1835,  so  often  referred  to,  is  a 
very  able  paper ;  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  ability  and  sagacity  of  the  se- 
cretary, by  whom  it  was  drawn  up. 
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no  part  of  the  instructions  and  consequently  of  the  reports  of  any  of  these 
commissions. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  may  be  considered  as  being  divided  into 
the  following  leadmg  departments  :  —  Collegiate,  affording  instruction  in  the 
higher  grades  of  science  and  literature ;  Classical,  for  the  rudiments  of  the 
same  branches ;  Mercantile  or  English,  designed  for  the  middle  classes,  who 
do  not  require  a  knowledge  of  the  nigher  sciences,  or  of  the  learned  languages ; 
and  Elementary,  for  the  instruction  of  the  great  body  of  the  population  in 
reading,  writing,  and  the  simpler  processes  of  calculation.  The  places  of 
education  of  the  first  of  these  departments  are,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the 
Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick's,  Maynooth,  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution, 
the  College  of  St.  larlath  in  Tuam,  and  the  Cork  Institution. 

Tr'mity  College,  Dublin,  —  So  early  as  the  year  1311,  John  Leek,  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  procured  a  bull  from  Pope  Clement  V.  for  the  foundation 
of  a  university  in  Dublin,  which  was  not  acted  upon.  His  successor  Alex- 
ander de  Bicknor  obtained  a  similar  bull  from  Pope  John  XXII.  which  was 
carried  completely  into  effect.  A  code  of  statutes  was  drawn  up  for  it,  and 
a  special  writ  of  protection  was  issued  in  favour  of  the  students  resorting  to 
it,  whether  from  Ireland  or  England.  The  distracted  state  of  the  country, 
however,  proved  a  bar  to  its  prosperity;  and  after  lingering  in  a  state  of 
obscurity  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  closed  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
monastic  institution  at  St.  Patrick's,  where  it  had  been  established.  The 
town  of  Drogheda,  once  second  only  to  Dublin  in  political  and  commercial 
importance,  procured  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1465  to  have  a  university 
there,  with  the  same  privileges  as  that  of  Oxford,  but  no  traces  oi  the 
actual  existence  of  such  an  institution  are  on  record.  After  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  restore  the  ancient  university  in  St.  Patrick's  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  another  was  opened  through  the  exertions  of  Archbishop  Loftus, 
who  prevailed  on  the  corporation  of  Dublin  to  assign  the  ground  and  build- 
ings of  the  dissolved  monastery  of  All  Saints  on  Hoggins  Green,  in  the  eastern 
suburbs,  for  its  use,  and  procured  a  charter  from  the  Queen  erecting  it  into  a 
corporation,  consisting  of  a  provost,  three  fellows,  and  three  scholars,  under 
the  name  of  "  The  College  of  the  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity  near  Dublin." 
The  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  was  forwarded  by  a  voluntary  contri- 
bution of  the  gentry  throughout  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  an  appeal  to  them 
from  the  lord  deputy ;  and  means  for  its  future  maintenance,  though  on  a 
very  limited  scale,  were  derived  from  royal  grants.  The  first  students  were 
admitted  in  1593.  By  a  new  code  of  statutes,  framed  in  1627,  the  number  of 
fellows  was  fixed  at  seven,  of  scholars  at  seventy,  and  of  probationer  fellows 
at  nine.  By  a  subsequent  charter,  procured  through  the  influence  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  several  material  changes  were  made  in  its  constitution,  most  of 
which  continue  to  the  present  time.  The  nomination  o^  the  provost  was 
reserved  to  the  Crown.  The  fellowships,  which  had  hitherto  expired  at  the 
end  of  seven  years  after  taking  a  master's  degree,  were  made  tenable  for  life. 
The  nine  probationary  fellows  were  admitted  to  be  members  of  the  corporation, 
under  the  name  of  **  junior  fellows ; "  but  the  entire  control,  both  as  to  dis- 
cipline and  finance,  was  vested  in  the  provost  and  seven  senior  fellows,  subject 
to  the  control  of  visitors  nominated  by  the  Crown,  in  whom  the  right  of 
ultimate  appeal  was  vested.  A  special  clause  provided  that  no  person  should 
profess  or  teach  the  liberal  arts  in  any  other  place  in  Ireland  without  a  licence 
from  the  Crown.  During  the  Protectorate  the  university  was  nearly  extinct, 
but  was  revived  again,  according  to  its  previous  forms,  on  the  Restoration. 
At  this  period  a  proposal  was  made  to  found  a  second  college  in  Dublin,  to 
be  of  the  university,  and  to  be  named  the  King's  College.  Lands  were  appro- 
priated for  it,  and  a  liberal  grant  of  money  named,  but  the  scheme  was  never 
carried  into  effect.  During  King  James's  residence  in  Ireland,  a  college  was 
opened  in  Back  Lane ;  but,  having  been  transferred  to  Trinity  College  on 
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the  Revolution,  it  was  soon  after  closed.  The  funds  of  the  college  had  been 
considerably  augmented  by  grants  of  lands  in  Ulster  by  James  I.,  and  else- 
where out  of  the  forfeited  uuids  by  Charles  II.  In  1698  a  new  fellowship 
was  endowed  from  a  bequest  of  Dr.  Richardson,  bishop  of  Ardagh ;  in  1724 
three  more  were  added  from  the  funds  of  Erasmus  Smith;  in  1762  two 
more  from  the  bequest  of  Provost  Baldwin;  and  in  1808  three  more  were 
endowed  out  of  the  increased  revenues  of  the  university. 

The  entire  government  is  vested  in  the  following  officers  : — the  Chancellor, 
which  office  is  now  filled  by  his  Royal  Highness  Ernest  Augustus  Duke  of 
Cumberland;  the  Vice-chancellor,  who  has  power  to  appoint  a  Pro-vice- 
chancellor  in  special  cases ;  the  Provost ;  the  Vice-provost,  usually  the  first 
of  the  seven  senior  fellows ;  two  Proctors  for  regulating  the  forms  of  taking 
out  degrees ;  two  Deans  and  a  Censor,  to  inspect  the  details  of  moral  disci- 
pline ;  two  Librarians ;  a  Registrar,  who  performs  the  duties  of  secretary  or 
actuary  to  the  provost  and  senior  fellows ;  two  Bursars ;  a  Registrar  for  the 
electors  admitted  under  the  Reform  Act ;  an  Auditor ;  six  University  preach- 
ers ;  four  morning  lecturers ;  and  nine  examiners.  The  ordinary  details  of 
mana^ment  are  superintended  by  the  provost  and  senior  fellows,  who  in  this 
capacity  are  called  "  The  Board,**  and  hold  a  meeting  every  Saturday. 

The  system  of  instruction  is  carried  on  by  means  of  professorships,  lectures, 
and  periodical  examinations.  The  professors  are  as  follow  : — the  Kegius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  established  on  the  first  foundation  of  the  college ;  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law;  the  Regius'  Professor  of  Feudal  and 
English  Law ;  the  Regius  Professor  of  Physic ;  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek ;  a  Lecturer  in  Divinity  on  the  foundation  of  Archbishop  King  in 
1718 ;  a  second  Lecturer  of  Divinity,  founded  under  a  bequest  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Donnelan  for  the  encouragement  of  religion,  learning,  and  good  manners  ;  a 
Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  founded  by  Arthur  Earl  of  Donegal  in  the  17th 
century.  From  the  funds  of  Erasmus  Smith  have  been  endowed  the  five 
professorships  of  natural  philosophy^  oratory,  mathematics,  history,  and 
the  Oriental  languages.  The  professorship  of  astronomy  arose  out  of  a 
bequest  of  Provost  Andrews  in  1774,  left  by  him  for  the  erection  of  an 
observatory,  and  the  maintenance  of  properly  qualified  persons  to  superintend 
it.  The  observatory  has  been  erected  at  Dunsink  near  Dublin,  where  the 
professor,  who  bears  the  title  of  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland,  resides.  He 
IS  required  to  make  and  publish  a  regular  series  of  astronomical  observations, 
and  to  give  instructions  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  science.  This  pro- 
fessorship, from  the  scientific  qualifications  of  the  individuals  by  whom  it  has 
been  filled,  the  excellence  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  observ- 
ations, stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  scientific  world.  The  professors 
of  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  botany  were  appointed  under  the  act  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  complete  school  of  physic  in  Ireland,  passed  in  1785.  The  school 
consists  of  the  lecturers  already  named,  and  of  three  more  on  the  foundation  of 
Sir  Patrick  Dunn's  hospital.  A  lecturer  in  natural  history,  to  whom  the  care 
of  the  museum  is  intrusted,  was  appointed  in  1816.  A  professor  of  political 
economy  was  appointed  under  a  fund  granted  for  the  purpose  by  Dr.  Whately, 
tbe  present  arcnbishop  of  Dublin.  A  catechist,  with  eight  assistants,  is 
elected  annually  from  among  the  fellows.  There  are  two  professorships  of 
modern  languages,  one  of  French  and  German,  the  other  of  Italian  and 
Spanish. 

The  details  of  literarv  and  scientific  instruction,  and  the  superintendence  of 
the  moral  discipline  of  the  students,  are  more  especially  committed  to  the 
junior  fellows,  whose  number,  at  present  eighteen,  is  kept  up  by  an  admittance 
after  examination,  in  cases  of  vacancy.  The  examination,  which  is  held  on 
the  four  days  preceding  Trinity  Sunday,  is  conducted  by  the  provost  and 
senior  fellows.  The  subjects  are,  logic,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
morals,  history,  chronology,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.     The  whole  pro- 
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cess  is  carried  on  in  Latin.  The  candidates  must  be  of  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  majority  of  votes,  the  declaration  of  which  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  administering  of  the  rites  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  the  examiners,  decides  the  election.  The  successful  candidate  is  considered 
as  having  secured  a  liberal  and  highly  respectable  independence  for  life: 
pecuniary  premiums,  sometimes  to  a  large  amount,  are  conferred  upon  those 
who,  though  unsuccessful,  have  displayed  singular  marks  of  genius  or  industry 
during  the  investigation.  It  mav  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  frequency 
of  these  elections  is  considerably  increased,  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
College  having  at  its  disposal  the  presentation  to  twenty-one  lucrative 
benefices  in  the  northern  dioceses.  When  any  of  these  becomes  vacant, 
it  is  offered  to  each  of  the  clerical  fellows  in  succession,  commencing  with 
the  eldest.  As  the  incomes  of  several  of  these  benefices  are  a  good  deal 
more  valuable  than  the  average  receipts  of  a  junior  fellowship, —  as,  likewise, 
the  now  indispensable  qualification  ot  celibacy  to  retain  a  fellowship,  renders 
its  possession,  however  desirable  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  irksome  to 
many,  —  resignations  of  fellowships  for  parish  livings  are  often  made.  By  the 
late  act  for  regulating  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  the  archbishops  of 
Armagh  and  IJublin  are  required  to  set  apart  a  benefice  not  exceeding  the 
annual  value  of  1,000/.  out  of  each  of  the  ten  extinguished  bishoprics,  to 
which,  when  vacant,  they  are  to  nominate  a  fellow  or  ex-fellow  of  the  college. 
In  case  of  the  acceptance  of  it  by  a  fellow,  he  is  to  vacate  his  collegiate  situ- 
ation. This  regulation  will  increase  considerably  the  number  of  vacancies. 
It  may  be  also  added,  that  the  incomes  of  the  provost  and  senior  fellows 
arise  partly  from  the  annual  stipends  of  the  professorships  they  hold,  and 
partly  from  the  college  lands,  which  are  let  on  short  leases  periodically  renew- 
able on  payment  of  a  fine.  The  rents  go  to  the  general  mnd :  the  fines  are 
applied  to  maintain  the  senior  fellows.  The  provost  derives  his  income  from 
lands  peculiarly  appropriated  to  his  use.  The  junior  fellows  also  derive  some 
part  of  their  income  from  stipends  issuing  out  of  the  funds  of  the  university, 
and  some  part  from  minor  professorships  or  lectureships ;  but  their  chief  source 
of  income  arises  from  the  fees  of  their  pupils.  Every  student  on  admission, 
after  an  examination  of  some  extent  and  strictness  as  to  his  proficiency  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  is  bound  to  enter  himself  under  one  of  the  junior  fellows, 
chosen  by  him  at  pleasure,  who  is  afterwards  looked  upon  as  responsible  for 
his  pupil*s  general  progress  and  moral  conduct,  and  who  aids  his  studies  by 
courses  of  domestic  lectures  auxiliary  to  those  of  the  public  professors. 

The  chief  stimulus  to  study  arises  fi'om  the  periodical  examinations.  These 
were,  until  lately,  held  quarterly  at  periods  corresponding  with  the  terms  of 
the  courts  of  justice.  By  a  late  regulation  the  year  is  divided  into  three 
terms,  —  Michaelmas,  Hilary,  and  Trinity.  Those  of  Michaelmas  and  Hilary 
are  followed  each  by  a  short  recess ;  that  of  Trinity  by  a  vacation  of  three 
months.  Each  term  conunences  with  an  examination,  not  only  of  the  studies 
of  that  immediately  preceding,  but  of  the  substance  of  most  of  those  which 
had  been  previously  gone  over.  The  undergraduate  course  consists  of  four 
years,  in  each  of  which  the  students  are  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  junior 
and  senior  freshmen,  and  junior  and  senior  sophisters.  The  course  of  scien- 
tific instruction  is  as  follows: — In  the  first  year,  mathematics;  in  the  second, 
logic ;  in  the  third,  astronomy  and  physics ;  and  in  the  fourth,  ethics  ;  in 
addition  to  which  the  student  must  be  prepared  to  answer  in  a  certain  portion 
of  Greek  and  Latin  selected  from  the  classic  writers.  A  twofold  course  of 
studies  is  laid  down  for  each  examination,  the  one  for  such  students  as  look 
only  to  pass  through  the  undergraduate  course  without  blame  :  the  other, 
more  enlarged  in  scope,  for  those  who  aspire  to  academic  honours.  The 
prizes  during  the  first  three  years  are  books  of  the  value  of  4/.  and  2/.,  given 
at  the  close  of  the  year  to  the  best  answerers  during  the  three  examinations. 
At  the  close  of  the  fourth  year  superiority  is  rewarded  by  an  appointment  to 
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the  moderatorships  in  physics  and  mathematics,  in  ethics  and  logic,  and  in 
classics.  Other  prizes  are  awarded  for  extraordinary  proficiency  in  particular 
departments  of  study. 

Besides  the  classification  arising  from  seniority,  there  is  another  founded 
on  the  student's  station  in  society.  According  to  this  latter  principle,  they 
are  arranged  in  four  ranks  :  I.  Noblemen  and  baronets,  stilecf  Nobiles,  Filii 
Nobilium  and  Equites,  who  are  entitled  to  their  degree  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  2.  Fellow  commoners,  who  are  entitled  to  graduate  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  fourth  or  senior  sophister  year.  These,  as  well  as  the  former 
class,  pay  a  hi^h  annual  stipend,  and  dine  at  the  same  table  with  the  fellows  in  the 
Commons*  hml.  3.  Pensioners,  who  constitute  the  great  body  of  the  students ; 
and,  4.  Sizars,  who  are  educated  and  partly  supported  out  of  the  general  fund. 
Their  number  is  limited  to  thirty,  and  admission  is  obtained  after  a  very  strict 
examination  held  annually  to  supply  vacancies.  Each  of  these  orders  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  peculiar  dress. 

The  scholars  form  a  distinct  body  among  the  undergraduates,  dependent 
solely  on  literary  merit ;  they  are  seventy  in  number,  and  are  elected  after  an 
examination  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  previously  studied,  held  at  the 
close  of  the  third  year.  A  scholarship  continues  till  the  holder  is  entitled  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  a  period  of  from  four  to  five  years,  during  which 
he  receives  a  trifling  emolument,  partly  in  money,  partly  in  free-commons. 
Twenty  scholars  are  admitted  by  election  of  the  board  to  what  are  called 
natives'  places,  which  gives  some  addition  to  their  emoluments. 

The  comitia,  for  the  conferring  of  degrees,  are  held  twice  a  year, — on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  and  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  8th  of  July.  The  student, 
after  having  completed  his  undergraduate  course,  is  styled  a  candidate  ba- 
chelor :  on  being  admitted  to  his  degree  he  obtidns^  necessarily  year  after  year 
the  titles  of  junior,  middle,  and  senior,  bachelor ;  he  is  then  admissible,  after 
having  attended  certain  courses  of  lectures,  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
A  Bachelor  of  Divinity  must  be  a  Master  of  Arts  of  seven  years*  standing :  a 
Doctor  in  Divinity  must  have  been  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity  of  five  years*,  or  a 
Master  of  twelve:  a  Bachelor  of  Laws  must  be  of  six  years*  standing:  a 
Doctor  of  Laws  must  have  been  a  Master  of  six  years*.  The  rules  of  admis- 
sion for  medical  degrees  require  several  special  conditions  of  attendance  on 
specific  courses  of  medical  lectures. 

Trinity  College  is  not  only  a  literary  but  a  political  corporation:  the 
charter  of  James  L  vested  the  provost,  fellows,  and  scholars  with  the  pri- 
vilege of  sending  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  The  Act  of  Umon 
restricted  this  number  to  one ;  but  the  original  number  was  restored  by  the 
Reform  Act,  which  also  made  a  very  great  change  in  the  constituency.  The 
right  of  election  was  then  extended  to  all  members  of  the  university  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  who  at  that  time  had,  or  who  should  thereafter  obtain,  a 
fellowship,  scholarship,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  or  any  higher  degree. 
To  exercise  this  right,  the  elector's  name  must  be  retained  on  the  college 
books,  for  which  he  pays  an  annual  sum  of  1/.  Persons  possessed  of  the 
above  recited  qualifications  who  had  withdrawn  their  names  from  the  coUege 
books  were  permitted  to  restore  them  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  21.  The 
number  of  the  constituency  thus  enlarged  amounts  at  present  to  upwards  of 
3,150. 

The  buildings  o{  Trinity  College  cover  a  large  space  of  ground  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  Dublin.  They  consist  of  three  quadrangles,  one  of  great  extent 
and  much  architectural  beauty;  another  also  large,  but  of  antiquated  structure; 
and  a  third  of  smaller  dimensions.  The  library  is  by  much  the  finest  as 
well  as  the  largest  of  the  public  buildings,  being  a  gallery  210  feet  long,  40 
broad,  and  40  nigh.  The  books  are  placed  in  recesses  on  each  side :  their 
number  has  been  estimated  at  about  200,000.  They  were  procured  at  first  chiefly 
from  donations  and  bequests,  of  which  those  of  Archbishop  Usher  and  Dr. 
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Baldwin  were  the  most  important,  and  latterly  by  a  clause  in  the  copyright 
act  of  the  54th  of  Geo.  III.  which  entitles  the  university  to  one  of  the  eleven 
copies  appropriated  to  public  institutions  under  that  statute.  The  other  pub- 
lic buildings  are,  the  chapel,  the  theatre  or  examination-hall,  which  is  enriched 
by  a  fine  monument  of  Dr.  Baldwin,  —  the  museum,  the  dining-hall,  the  ana- 
tomy house,  and  the  printing  office ;  this  last-named  department  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  a  drawback  of  the  excise  duty  on  all  paper  used  in  it  for  printing 
works  of  a  religious  tendency.  The  rest  of  the  structure  is  appropriated  to 
apartments  for  the  residence  of  the  fellows  and  students ;  attached  to  the 
buildings  is  a  spacious  lawn,  well  planted,  for  the  recreation  of  the  students, 
and  two  smaller  pieces  of  ground  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  provost  and 
fellows  respectively. 

The  Royal  College  of  S,  Patrick,  Maunooth,  was  founded  for  the  education 
of  persons  designed  for  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry  in  Ireland,  in  pursuance 
of  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1795.  Previously  to  its  foundation  stu- 
dents intended  for  the  priesthood,  after  having  received  the  rudiments  of  a 
classical  education  in  a  private  school,  obtained  deacons'  orders  from  a  bishop 
at  home,  and  then  proceeded  to  complete  their  theological  studies  in  one  of 
the  seminaries  on  the  Continent,  where  they  remained  for  three  years,  and  on 
their  return  were  admitted  to  priests*  orders.  The  hope  of  detaching  a  body 
of  clergy  which  possessed  the  spiritual  control  over  a  large  majority  of  the 
population  from  the  associations  contracted  by  a  long  residence  in  foreign  and 
frequently  hostile  states,  and  of  binding  them  more  closely  to  their  parent 
country  by  conferring  on  them  the  advantage  of  a  gratuitous  education  at 
home,  in  the  principles  of  their  own  religion,  were  the  leading  motives  that 
actuated  the  legislature  in  taking  a  step  so  opposite  to  the  course  pursued  by 
their  predecessors  for  upwards  of  a  century  preceding. 

The  college  is  placed  under  th^  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees,  at  present 
consisting  of  seventeen  persons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  of  whom 
the  four  archbishops  are  members  ex-officio.  Vacancies  are  supplied  by  elec- 
tion by  the  board  from  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and  nobility  in  the  proportion 
of  seven  of  the  former  to  six  of  the  latter.  An  additional  board  of  control 
under  the  name  of  visitors  was  appointed  by  parliament  in  1800,  consisting  of 
the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  chief  justices  of  the  King's  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas,  the  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  the  four  Roman  Catholic 
archbishops,  who  also  are  trustees,  and  the  Earl  of  Fingal.  This  board  is 
authorised  to  hold  a  visitation  triennially,  or  more  frequently  if  so  instructed 
by  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  is  invested  with  power  to  examine,  on  oath,  on 
all  points  connected  with  the  college.  In  matters  connected  with  doctrine 
and  discipline,  the  Roman  Catholic  members  only  are  empowered  to  decide. 

The  officers  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  details  of  the  insti- 
tution are,  1 .  the  President,  who,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  must  be  a  native 
and  a  subject  of  the  British  empire,  of  at  least  thirty  years  of  ace,  and 
in  priest's  orders ;  this  officer  has  the  general  direction  and  control  of  all 
the  concerns.  2.  The  Vice-president,  who  assists  the  president  and  sup- 
plies his  place  in  case  of  absence  or  sickness.  3.  The  senior  and  junior  deans, 
whose  peculiar  duty  it  is  to  maintain  discipline  among  the  students.  The 
ordinary  routine  of  business  is  conducted  wholly  by  these  officers,  but  in  the 
appointment  of  professors  and  of  senior  students  on  the  Dunboyne  foundation, 
the  number  of  the  council  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  three  divinity 
professors  and  the  prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  establishment. 

The  professors  rank  according  to  the  following  order  : —  1.  Dogmatic  Theo- 
logy. 2.  Moral  theology.  3.  Hebrew  and  sacred  scripture  :  these  three  are 
styled  the  Divinity  Professors.  4.  Natural  philosophy  and  mathematics.  6. 
Logic,  ethics,  and  metaphysics.  6.  Greek  and  Latin.  7.  English  and  French. 
8.  Lrish. 

The  professors  are  elected  by  the  trustees  after  an  examination,  or,  as  it  ii 
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called,  a  concursus.  The  candidates  are  examined  on  four  successive  days  for 
two  hours  each  day  before  the  president  and  council,  each  member  of  which, 
after  having  taken  an  oath  to  decide  with  impartiality,  gives  his  suffrage  in 
writing.  The  suffrages  being  received  by  the  president  are  enclosed  and 
sealed  in  presence  of  the  council  and  laid  before  the  board  of  trustees,  who 
declare  the  successful  candidate. 

The  number  of  students,  .on  the  first  opening  of  the  classes  in  October, 
1795,  amounted  only  to  fifty  :  it  has  since  progressively  increased  to  450  ;  at 
which  it  is  limited  solely  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds  to  admit  of 
further  augmentation.  These  funds  arise  chiefly  from  a  parliamentary  grant, 
which  at  first  was  8,000/.,  but  has  since  been  increased  to  8,928/. ;  2,0001. 
from  donations  and  bequests,  of  which  the  principal  was  from  Lord  Dunboyne, 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Cork,  who  bequeathed  his  whole  property  to  this 
college,  but,  on  his  will  having  been  made  the  subject  of  litigation,  a  com- 
promise was  entered  into,  by  which  the  institution  receives  500/.  per  annum 
from  this  source.  The  income  hence  accruing  is  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  an  order  of  senior  students  nominated  from  the  four  ecclesiastical  pro- 
vinces. The  peculiar  object  in  forming  this  order  was  to  provide  a  permanent 
supply  of  persons  properly  qualified,  not  only  from  their  literar}'  acquirements 
but  fi*om  tneir  proficiency  in  the  science  of  education,  to  act  as  professors  in 
cases  of  vacancy ;  these  students  are  therefore  required,  in  addition  to  their 
usual  literary  avocations,  to  take  part  in  the  business  of  instruction.  Their 
number  is  limited  to  twenty.  An  allowance  of  60/.  a  year  is  granted  to  each ; 
but  as  the  half  of  this  is  deducted  for  board,  and  other  collegiate  expenses, 
their  actual  pecuniary  income  is  but  30/.  a  year.  An  officer,  styled  a  prefect, 
is  placed  over  this  order.  A  legacy  of  1,000/.  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Keenan,  for  the  special  purpose  of  endowing  a  professorship  of  the  Irish 
language,  has  since  been  appropriated  accordingly.  Thirty  bursaries  have  been 
founded,  of  different  annusd  amounts  from  30/.  downwards,  either  by  bequest 
or  by  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
dioceses.  All  these  sources  of  income  having  been  found  inadequate  to  the 
support  of  those  wishing  to  enter  the  college,  two  new  orders  of  pupils  have 
been  formed  under  the  name  of  pensioners  and  half-pensioners,  the  former  of 
whom  pay  21/.  per  annum  for  their  board,  and  the  latter  half  that  sum. 
These  payments,  together  with  an  entrance  fee  of  8  guineas  from  each  free 
student,  and  half  that  sum  from  each  of  the  pensioners,  the  other  half  being 
paid  on  their  becoming  free  students,  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  nomi- 
nation of  free  students  is  vested  in  the  bishops,  who  hold  yearly  examin- 
ations in  their  res{>ective  dioceses  of  the  young  men  who  seek  for  admission. 
The  usual  age  for  admission  is  17.  The  number  of  free  presentations  is 
250,  which  are  filled  up  from  the  four  ecclesiastical  provinces  in  the  propor- 
tion of  75  each  for  Armagh  and  Cashel,  and  50  each  for  DubUn  and 
Tuam.  The  free  students  are  supplied  gratuitously  with  lodging,  com- 
mons, and  instruction  :  any  other  personal  expenses  must  be  defrayed  by 
themselves.  At  the  commencement  of  the  institution  a  portion  of  the 
buildings  was  appropriated  for  a  lay  college,  but  the  different  systems  of  dis- 
cipline applicable  to  the  two  departments  presented  such  insuperable  obstacles 
to  good  government,  that  this  department  was  relinquished  in  1817,  and  the 
buildings  previously  assigned  to  it  were  applied  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  students.  There  are,  therefore,  three  orders  of  students, — senior 
students,  pensioners,  and  free  students.  The  course  of  studies  is  arranged  in 
seven  classes,  each  of  which  ordinarily  occupies  a  year.  The  first  is  the  hu- 
manity class,  in  which  attention  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  together  with  catechetical  lectures  in  the  old  and  new  testament; 
the  second  year  is  devoted  to  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres  ;  the  third  to  lo^c, 
ethics,  and  metaphysics ;  and  the  fourth  to  mathematics  and  natural  philo- 
sophy :  the  three  concluding  years  are  set  apart  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
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divinity,  under  the  three  subdivisions  of  dogmatic  theology,  moral  theology, 
and  Hebrew  and  scriptural  studies.  The  reading  of  the  classic  authors  is 
kept  up  throughout  all  the  courses.  Public  examinations,  at  which  prizes  are 
distributed,  are  held  twice  a  year. 

The  strictness  of  the  discipline  observed  in  this  college  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  summary  of  the  daily  arrangement  of  time  throughout  the  year» 
excepting  only  that  one  hour  is  subtracted  from  the  time  of  study  during 
winter.  Hal^past  five,  public  prayer  —  six,  public  study  —  half-past  seven, 
mass  —  eight,  breakfast  —  nine,  public  study  —  ten,  class  lecture  —  half-past 
eleven,  recreation — twelve,  pubHc  study — half-past  one,  class  lecture — three, 
dinner  —  five,  class  lecture  —  six,  public  study — eight,  supper — nine,  public 
prayers  —  at  half-past  nine  all  retire  in  silence  to  their  chambers.  The 
penods  of  recess  from  this  course  of  discipline  are  two  months'  vacation  in 
summer,  and  a  few  days  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost,  but  at  such 
times  the  students  seldom  leave  the  college,  as  the  previous  permission  of  the 
prelate  by  whom  they  were  recommended,  must  be  obtained.  All  the 
students  are  dressed  in  black  on  Sundays  and  holydays,  and  in  grave  coloured 
garments  on  other  days ;  they  wear  caps  and  gowns  both  within  and  without 
the  college,  out  of  which  they  are  permitted  to  walk  but  once  a  week  and 
then  only  when  accompanied  by  the  dean. 

The  site  fixed  on  for  the  seminary  was  a  tract  of  fifty-four  acres  adjoining 
the  town  of  Maynooth.  The  buildings,  which  form  three  sides  of  a  qua£ 
rangle,  comprise  the  chapel,  the  refectory,  the  library,  the  lecture-rooms,  the 
dormitories,  and  the  residences  of  the  professors.  The  library  contains 
about  10,000  volumes  chiefly  on  theological  subjects. 

There  is  much  room  for  doubt  whether  the  advantages  anticipated  by 
government  from  this  institution  have  been  realised,  or,  if  realised,  whether 
they  are  not  more  than  counteracted  by  corresponding  disadvantages.  There 
seems  to  be  a  very  general  opinion,  among  tnose  who  have  the  best  means 
of  judging,  that  the  Catholic  clergy  educated  at  Maynooth  are  less  intelligent, 
less  liberal,  and  less  gentlemanly  in  their  manners  than  their  predecessors ; 
and  we  should  be  inclined  on  general  grounds  to  think  that  this  must  be  the 
case.  The  Catholic  clergy  educated  abroad  were  generally  of  a  superior 
class  to  those  educated  at  Maynooth ;  the  scholastic  instruction  they  received 
in  the  foreign  seminaries  was  not,  perhaps,  better  than  what  they  now  receive 
at  home,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  their  scientific  *  and  general  education  was 
incomparably  superior,  and  that  they  were  less  strongly  imbued  with  sectarian 
prejudices.  The  pupils  at  foreign  seminaries  mixed  much  more  with  the 
world,  especially  with  the  upper  classes,  than  those  educated  at  Maynooth ; 
their  opportunities  for  observation  were,  consequently,  much  greater ;  and 
their  minds  were  necessarily  liberalised  by  their  familiarity  with  tastes,  habits, 
and  modes  of  thinking  widely  different  from  their  own.  The  students  now 
at  Maynooth  belong,  with  but  few  exceptions,  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  Catholic  farmers  and  occupiers.  The  discipline  to  which  they  are  subjected 
appears,  judging  from  its  effects,  to  be  well  fitted  for  forming  skilful  controversiAl 
divines,  and  zealous  Catholics ;  but  in  all  that  tends  to  expand  and  liberalise 
the  mind,  it  is  exceedingly  defective,  and  the  society  of  the  student  during  the 
period  of  vacation,  provided  he  be  allowed  to  leave  the  college,  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  increase  than  to  supply  this  defect.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  un- 
favourable state  of  things  is  to  be  amended.  Some  have  proposed  opening  the 
general  classes  of  Trinity  College  to  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants ;  and  others 
have  suggested  the  formation  of  anew  establishment,  where  clergymen  of  both 

*  If  one  might  take  the  examination  of  the  reverend  professor  of  mathematiesb 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  as  any  test  of  the  state  of  mathematieid 
learning  at  Maynooth,  it  would  be  at  a  very  low  ebb  indeed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  improvement  has  been  made  within  the  last  seven  years. 
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Bectd  might  be  educated,  the  literary  and  scientific  classes  being  common  to 
all  the  students,  and  there  being,  at  the  same  time,  separate  courses  of 
theologj^  by  Catholic  and  Protestant  professors  for  the  students  of  each 
persuasion.  Either  of  these  plans  would,  no  doubt,  materially  weaken 
prejudices,  and  introduce  greater  liberality  of  opinion :  but  both  the  one  and 
the  other  is  opposed  by  great  and,  we  fear,  all  but  insurmountable  obstacles. 
Royal  Bel/cut  Academical  Institution.  —  The  want  of  a  place  of  liberal 
education  which  might  preclude  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  Dublin  or 
Scotland,  to  acquire  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  literature  and 
science,  suggested  the  idea  of  forming  an  institution  to  meet  this  want  in  the 
town  of  Belfast.  A  plan  to  effect  it  was  laid  before  the  public  by  the  origin- 
ators of  the  measure,  in  1807,  which  was  received  with  such  general  appro- 
bation that  in  a  few  weeks  a  fund  of  16,000/.  was  raised  in  the  town  and  its 
vicinity,  which  was  soon  after  augmented  to  25,000/.  by  subscriptions  from 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  from  the  East  Indies.  In  1810  the  institution  was  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  by  act  of 
Parliament,  by  which  the  governing  body  was  directed  to  be  vested  in  two 
boards, — one  of  managers  to  superintend  the  financial  department;  the  other  of 
visitors  to  regulate  the  details  of  instruction  and  discipline  (each  to  be  elected 
by  and  from  amone  the  subscribers)  together  with  the  Lord  Primate,  the 
Marquis  of  Donegal,  — who  had  granted  a  portion  of  land  adjoining  the  town 
at  a  low  rent  as  a  site  for  its  buildings,  —  the  bishops  of  Down  and  Connor, 
and  of  Dromore,  specially  named  in  the  act  of  incorporation.  The  same  act 
requires  that  all  bye-laws  be  submitted  to  the  Irish  rrivy  Council ;  and  if  not 
disapproved  of  by  that  body  within  thirty  days  they  are  to  be  of  full  force 
until  repealed  or  altered  by  the  body  that  framed  them.  The  fund  subscribed 
having  been  wholly  expended  on  the  buildings,  an  annual  grant  of  1500/.  for 
the  payment  of  professors  and  teachers  was  given  by  parliament;  at  the 
close  of  two  years  it  was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  expression  of 
peculiar  political  opinions  by  some  of  the  teachers  at  a  public  meeting,  but 
was  renewed  in  1824  at  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  of  educa- 
tion. The  institution  is  divided  into  a  collegiate  and  a  school  department ; 
the  former  consists  of  the  professors  of  natural  philosophy,  moral  philosophy, 
logic  and  belles  lettres,  mathematics,  Hebrew,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  anatomy, 
—  all  appointed  by  the  joint  boards  of  managers  and  visitors  —  and  two  profes- 
sors of  divinity,  appointed  by  the  general  synod  of  Ulster,  and  the  seceding  or 
presbyterian  synod  of  Ireland.  These  professors  were  formed  into  a  board 
of  faculty  in  1818,  for  r^ulating  the  details  of  instruction  and  discipline  in 
their  own  department.  The  school  department  consists  of  rudimental  schools 
for  teaching  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  English,  mathematics,  geography, 
and  drawing,  each  course  being  superintended  by  a  separate  master;  the 
teachers  in  this  department  form  a  second  board  of  faculty.  The  coiu'se  of 
study  and  discipline  in  the  collegiate  department  resembles  that  of  Glasgow 
college,  the  professors  giving  their  instructions  in  an  annual  session  com- 
mencmg  in  November  and  ending  in  May.  The  school  system  is  similar  to 
that  adopted  in  the  other  great  schools  m  Ireland.  Pubhc  examinations  are 
held  in  summer  at  the  close  of  the  annual  session.  The  number  of  students 
is  about  400,  divided  nearly  in  equal  proportions  between  the  two  depart- 
ments. The  synod  of  Ulster  recognises  the  general  certificate  of  the  higher 
faculty  as  equivalent  to  a  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Glasgow,  or  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  Dublin.  The  buildings,  which  are  limited  in  extent  and  without 
imy  pretension  to  architectural  elegance,  contain  lecture-rooms  for  the  pro- 
fessors, apartments  for  the  instruction  of  the  junior  pupils,  with  accommoda* 
tions  for  boarders,  a  museum,  and  a  library.  The  tees  of  pupils  in  both 
departments  are  moderate,  and  firee  scholars  are  admitted  under  certain 
limitations  upon  a  certificate  of  an  original  subscriber  of  100/.  or  upwards. 
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St,  larlathU  College,  Tuam.  —  The  College  of  St.  larlath  was  founded  in 
1814  by  the  late  Dr.  Kelly,  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Tuam.  It  con- 
sists of  a  principal,  three  ecclesiastical,  and  two  lay  professors.  The  course 
of  study  comprehends  Theology,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Irish, 
and  is  modelled  so  as  to  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the  lay  professions  as  well 
as  for  admission  into  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry.  The  college  is  already 
possessed  of  a  library  of  2,000  volumes.  The  number  of  pupils  is  about 
140  designed  for  the  church,  and  35  for  lay  professions,  besides  a  j9uctuating 
number  of  elementary  pupils.  The  college  is  supported  by  the  fees  of  the 
students,  aided  by  an  annual  subscription  of  21,  from  each  parish  priest  in  the 
diocese. 

The  Royal  Cork  Institution,  —  The  Royal  Cork  Institution  was  incor- 
porated by  charter,  in  1807,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  courses  of  lectures 
m  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  agriculture  :  an  attempt 
to  introduce  courses  of  moral  philosophy  and  rhetoric  was  unsuccessful. 
The  lectures  are  open  to  the  public,  and  are  delivered  both  in  the  morning 
and  evening.  The  lecturers  receive  salaries  of  100/.  each.  The  institution 
also  maintained  a  library  and  a  botanic  garden.  Its  sources  of  income  were 
an  annual  parliamentary  grant  of  1 ,500/. ;  proprietors'  shares  entitling  to  ceiv 
tain  privileges  and  annual  subscriptions.  The  principal  of  these  sources,  — 
that  of  the  grant  of  public  money,  was  withdrawn  in  1825,  since  which  time  the 
institution  has  declmed.  Its  total  receipts  from  its  foundation  to  1825  were 
as  follows :  —  Parliamentary  grant  43,896/ ;  payments  of  proprietors  for  shares 
4,999/.;  annual  subscriptions  881/.;  total  49,776/.  The  expenditure  during 
the  same  period  amounted  to  50,346/.,  causing  a  surplus  of  expenditure  above 
income  ot  570/. 

The  public  cUusical  schools,  which  in  their  constitution  and  courses  of 
study  resemble  in  many  respects  the  great  grammar  schools  of  England,  are 
those  of  royal  foundation,  diocesan  schools,  schools  on  the  foundation  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  and  those  founded  by  individuals.  The  royal  schools  were 
founded  by  Charles  I.,  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign;  who  endowed 
them  with  large  tracts  of  land,  chiefly  in  the  northern  counties.  They  are 
situate  in  the  city  of  Armagh,  and  in  the  towns  of  Dungannon,  EnniskiUen, 
Raphoe,  Cavan,  Banagher,  and  Carysfort.  The  total  quantity  of  land  granted 
for  their  support  is  13,588  acres;  which  produced  in  1807,  when  theu*  state 
was  investigated  by  the  commissioners  ot  education,  an  annual  revenue  of 
8,405/.  The  appointment  of  the  teachers  was  originally  vested  in  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  and  the  management  of  the  landed  property  entrusted  to  them.  But 
as  both  the  discipline  and  economy  were  found  to  be  conducted  on  principles 
of  great  laxity,  the  control  has  been  vested  in  commissioners,  who  make  annual 
reports  to  parliament.  Still,  however,  these  schools,  though  improved  re- 
latively to  their  former  state,  are  far  from  filling  the  space  in  tne  general 
system  of  national  instruction  anticipated  at  their  formation.  The  dio- 
cesan schools  owe  their  origin  to  an  act  of  the  12th  of  Elizabeth,  which 
requires  a  grammar  school  to  be  founded  in  every  diocese,  and  empowers 
the  lord-lieutenant  to  fix  the  salary  of  the  teacher ;  which  is  to  be  assessed 
on  the  bishop  and  the  beneficed  clergv  of  the  diocese  in  the  proportion 
of  one  third  to  the  former,  and  two  thirds  to  the  latter.  The  number  of 
schools  in  the  32  dioceses,  in  1807,  amounted  only  to  18.  The  defects  of 
their  constitution  led  to  a  new  arrangement,  by  which  two  or  more  dioceses 
were  united  for  the  maintenance  of  a  district  school ;  the  numbers  of  which 
were  fixed  to  be  5  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  Armach  and  Cashel,  and 
4  in  each  of  those  of  Dublin  and  Tuam,  making  a  total  of  18.  This  arrange- 
ment was  but  partially  carried  into  efiect:  K>r,  in  1826,  there  were  but 
12  diocesan  schoolmasters  receiving  payment;  and  it  is  fiirther  stated  by 
the  commissioners  for  superintending  the  endowed  classical  schools  of  Ire- 
land, that,  in  1834,  of  tne  18  dioceses  or  dbtricts  in  which  schools  are 
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appointed  to  be  kept,  8  only  are  provided  with  effective  teachers.  Eras- 
mus Smith,  one  of  the  English  adventurers  who  procured  large  grants  of  lands 
in  Ireland  during  the  Interregnum,  having  bequeathed  a  large  portion  of  them 
to  pious  and  charitable  uses,  the  trustees  applied  part  of  the  income  hence 
accruing  to  found  grammar  schools  in  Drogheda,  Galway,  Tipperary,  and 
Ennis.  The  classical  schools  of  private  foundation  are  those  of  Navan,  Bally- 
roan,  Clonmel,  Carrickmacross,  Kilkenny, — which  assumes  the  style  of  a  col- 
lege —  Middleton,  the  corporation  school  in  Waterford,  Dundalk,  Lismore, 
Bandon,  Kinsale,  Castlebar,  Charieville,  Lifford,  Closhnakilty,  and  Rathfam- 
ham.  All  these  vary  in  the  mode  of  government  and  the  details  of  manage- 
ment. But  it  may  be  observed,  that  uiough  the  admission  of  free  scholars  is 
considered  to  have  been  a  main  object  wiu  the  founders,  the  number  of  this 
description  of  pupils  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  income 
intended  for  theu'  benefit. 

The  chief  mercantile  or  English  schools  are  those  endowed  by  the 
trustees  of  Erasmus  Smith's  bequest,  in  the  Coombe  in  Dublin,  Nenagh, 
Tipperary,  Tarbert,  and  several  others;  the  Hibernian  Nursery  in  the 
Phcenix  "Park,  for  the  education  of  soldiers'  orphans;  the  Marine  School 
on  Sir  John  Rogerson's  Quay,  Dublin,  for  mariners'  children  ;  each  of 
which  two  last  named  receive  grants  of  public  money;  the  Blue-coat 
Hospital  schools  in  Oxmantown  for  the  sons  of  decayed  citizens  of  Dublin ; 
Wilson's  Hospital  in  Westmeath  ;  Oldcastle,  in  Meath  ;  Disrael's  School, 
in  Carlow  ;  besides  a  large  number  of  others  dispersed  throughout  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  education  of  the  lower  daues  has  been  long  an  object  of  par- 
liamentary attention.  So  far  back  as  the  year  1537,  an  act  was  passed 
requiring  every  incumbent  of  a  parish  to  take  to  oath,  on  admission 
to  his  benefice,  to  teach  an  English  school  or  to  cause  one  to  be  taught. 
The  provisions  of  this  act  are  thought  by  many  to  be  sufficiently  com- 
plied with  by  the  allowance  of  an  annual  stipend  of  21,  to  the  parish 
clerk,  or  to  some  other  individual  who  teaches  or  professes  to  teach  a 
§chool.  In  many  instances,  notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of  the  condition 
attached  to  it,  it  has  been  wholly  inoperative.  The  general  principle  has 
latterly  attracted  the  peculiar  attention  of  the  legislature ;  but  the  modes  of 
management  have  been  desultory  and  variable,  and  the  results  unsatisfactory. 
Grants  of  public  money,  to  a  very  large  amount,  were  given  to  two  self-con- 
stituted associations.  One  of  these,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Kildare  Place 
Society,  and  composed  of  a  number  of  respectable  individuab  chiefly  resident 
in  Dublin,  received  an  annual  grant  which  was  gradually  augmented  to  25,000/. 
They  embodied  themselves  on  the  express  condition  of  affording  literary 
information,  without  any  interference  with  the  religious  opinionsof  the  pupil. 
But,  having  subsequently  required  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  should  form 
an  essentia  part  of  the  school  studies,  and  this  innovation  being  resisted 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  as  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  their  church, 
which  deem  the  spiritual  assistance  of  the  clergy  necessary  towards  the 
salutary  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume,  the  operations  of  the  society  were 
imped^,  and  its  usefulness  as  an  organ  ot  national  education  neutral- 
ised. The  other  association,  the  Society  for  the  discountenancing  of  Vice, 
composed  chiefly  of  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  also  received  an 
annual  grant  of  between  5,000/.  and  10,000/. ;  but  as,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
dition introduced  into  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  it  required  the  introduction 
of  the  Protestant  Liturgy,  and  other  devotional  treatises,  it  was  deemed  still 
more  objectionable.  Besides  these  grants,  a  sum  of  from  4,000/.  to  5,000/. 
was  entrusted  to  the  lord-lieutenant  to  be  disposed  of  at  his  discretion  for 
the  purposes  of  education.  The  general  repugnance  to  the  proceedings  of 
these  societies  led  to  a  total  alteration  of  system.  The  grants  were  with- 
drawn ;  and  a  single  grant  to  the  amount  of  the  three  just  specified  was 
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vested  in  a  board  of  commissioners,  consisting  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
archbishops  of  Dublin,  the  moderator  of  the  synod  of  Ulster,  and  some 
noblemen,  clergymen,  and  gentlemen  nominated  by  the  Crown.  This  board 
commenced  by  allotting  a  special  portion  of  the  week  for  religious  instruction 
by  the  parochial  clergy  of  each  religious  denomination,  instead  of  insisting  on 
the  reading  of  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  as  a  class  book.  It  has 
also  published  a  plan  for  a  system  of  national  education ;  which,  if  not  found 
to  involve  too  great  an  expenditure,  would  render  the  rudiments  not  only  of 
elementary,  but  of  scientific  instruction,  very  generally  attainable.  It  pro- 
poses, in  addition  to  a  number  of  primary  schools  spread  over  every  district, 
and  of  model-schools  which  are  to  be  supplied  with  pupils  out  of  the 
primary  schools,  to  form  a  central  estabhshment  of  five  professorships : 
one  of  the  science  of  education ;  one  of  English  literature,  history,  geograpny, 
and  political  economy ;  one  of  natural  history ;  one  of  mathematics ;  and  one 
of  mental  philosophy  ;  in  which  every  candidate  for  the  charge  of  a  public 
school  must  study  for  two  years  at  least.  The  annual  estimate  of  expendi- 
ture for  carrying  on  this  great  national  institution  is  estimated  at  200,500^ 
The  other  pnncipal  seminaries  of  public  foundation  for  the  instruction  of  the 
lower  classes,  are  the  charter  schools,  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  Their  chief  object  was  the  conversion  of  the  Cathohc  population 
through  the  medium  of  religious  and  literary  instruction.  The  chi^  means 
adopted  was  the  abstracting  of  the  children  from  their  parents  when  very 
young,  and  rearing  them  in  nurseries ;  whence  they  were  drafted  at  a  proper 
aee  into  schools,  where  they  were  lodged,  fed,  clothed,  and  instructed  in  the 
elements  of  literature,  and  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  simpler  processes 
of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry.  In  the  transfer,  or,  as  it  was 
styled,  *  transplantation,*  care  was  taken  to  remove  them  as  far  as  possible 
from  their  parents.  When  of  sufficient  maturity,  they  were  apprenticed  to 
Protestant  masters.  The  plan,  though  highly  patronised  and  supported  by 
large  private  donations  and  bequests,  and  by  still  larger  grants  of  public 
money,  proyed  a  failure.  The  number  of  schools  in  the  most  flounslung 
periods  was  but  thirty-nine,  including  four  nurseries ;  and  maintaining  at  any 
one  time  not  more  than  1,600  children.  Abuses,  of  great  enormity,  notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  a  central  board  of  control  in  Dublin,  and  of  local 
boards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  school,  were  found  to  have  crept  in. 
Parliament,  thereiore,  withdrew  the  grant :  leaving  the  society  to  carry  on 
its  affairs  out  of  its  private  income,  which  in  1808  amounted  to  upwards 
of  10,000/.  annually.  The  number  of  elementary  schools  founded  by 
charitable  associations,  or  by  donations  and  bequests  of  benevolent  indivi- 
duals, are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  a  specification  even  of  their  names  and 
localities. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  public  schools  is  stated 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  have  been  in  1808,  45,590  Protest- 
ants and  116,977  Catholics:  total,  162,567.  The  numbers  stated  in  the 
returns  of  the  enumerators  employed  in  taking  the  census  of  Ireland  in  1821, 
was  394,813;  the  distinction  of  religion  was  not  noticed  by  them.  In  the 
returns  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  in  1824-6,  the  numbers  are,  Pro- 
testants, 142,168;  Catholics,  408,285;  those  whose  religious  persuasion  could 
not  be  ascertained,  10,096 :  total,  560,549.  According  to  a  return  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Instruction,  in  1835,  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars 
in  Ireland,  were  as  under :  — 
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Paorncas. 

Total  to 

Dublin. 

Cadwl. 

Tuam. 

Itdand. 

Number  ofdwijachool*  .          .          . 

4,482 

1.612 

2^)22 

1,241 

9,657 

Number  of  daily  acbooU  supported  whoU  j 

by  payments  fVora  the  children    - 
Number  of  daily  schools  supported  wholly. 

2496 

8ao 

1,577 

850 

5,653 

or  in  part,  by  endowment  or  subscrlp. 

tion       -                 -               -             - 

2,nm 

782 

745 

891 

4/X)4 

Number  of  schools  in  connection  with 

or  receiving  support  fVom  — 
1.  The  l«^tional  Board       . 

461 

204 

157 

90 

892 

9.  Association  for  DiscounCeiuDciiig 

Vice     ...              - 

112 

48 

37 

6 

203 

&  Erasmus  Smith's  Fund    . 

61 

25 

22 

7 

115 

i.  KiMare  Street  Society    . 

195 

17 

15 

8 

i.vi 

5.  London  Hibernian  Society 
Number  of  dailv  schcols,  of  which  the 

460 

26 

37 

95 

618 

books  containing  lists  of  the  children 

were  produced       ... 
Number  of  children  on  the  books   of 

4,235 

1.403 

2,126 

1         1,122 

8486 

those  schoob  — 

Males 

169,118 

5S446 

85,133 

47,812 

253400 

Females 

105.294 

40.481 

52,586 

25,599 

223,9li0 

Sexes  not  specified    .           •          . 

Total 
Number  of  schools  of  which  no  lists 

2,089 

1.644 

1,361 

610 

5,700 

276.441 

94,471 

139.080 

73.421 

583.413 

were  produced        .                -              . 

247 

209 

196 

119 

771 

Oamputed   number   of  children   under 
daily  instruction  in  such  schools 

16,055 

14,003 

12,740 

7,735 

50486 

Computed  total  number  of  children  un- 

der daily  instruction 

292,496 

108.474 

151,820 

81,156 

633,946 

Total  population  in  1834 

3,128.016 

1.247,290 

2.345,471 

1,333423 

7454,100 

Froportion  of  daily  schools  to  total  popu- 

lation      -          -          -           - 

asl  to6Sja 

as  1  to  774 

as  1  to  1,008 

u  1  to  994  as  1  to  824 1 

Proportion,  per  centum,  of  children  un. 

der  daily  instruction   to   total  popu. 

lation  — 

Total  on  the  books       .          .        • 

m 

»* 

^ 

^ 

m 

Computed  total       .          . 

m 

6ift 

6* 

7* 

A  notion  ii  pretty  general  in  Great  Britain  that  the  Irish  poor  are  exceed- 
inglv  ignorant.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  If  elementary  knowledge^ 
or  toe  being  able  to  read,  write,  and  perform  ordinary  arithmetical  operations 
be  regarded  as  education,  it  is  more  generally  diffused  in  Irelana  than  in 
England-  **  Where,  in  England,"  asks  Mr.  Bicheno^  "  could  the  Ordnance 
Survevors  find  persons  among  the  lowest  doss  to  calculate  the  sides  and  areas 
of  their  triangles,  at  a  halfpenny  a  triangle,  as  the^  do  in  Ireland,  and  abun- 
dance of  them  ?"*  The  Irish  are  honourably  distinguished  by  their  desire  to 
possess  information,  and  by  the  efforts  they  have  made  to  acquire  it.  But 
until  within  these  few  years  their  education  was  very  defective  indeed;  and 
the  books  that  were  used  in  sdiools  were  not  unfrequently  of  the  very 
worst  description.  We  believe,  however,  that  these  have  now  nearly  disap- 
peared ;  and  the  school  books  published  by  the  Kildare  Street  Society,  and 
the  other  school  books  usually  met  with  in  Ireland,  seem  to  be  not  merely 
equal,  but  very  decidedly  superior  to  most  of  those  used  in  schools  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  not  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  but  their  destitute  situ- 
ation, and  the  violence  so  frequently  done  to  their  feelings  and  to  their  sense 
of  justice,  that  are  the  grand  sources  of  the  crimes  and  disorders  that  have  ao 
long  disgraced  Ireland. 


Mr.  Bicheno's  Report  on  Poor  Laws,  p.  41. 
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CHAPTER   11.  —  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

Sect.  I.     Revenue. 

In  early  times  the  sovereigns  of  England,  like  those  of  most  other 
feudal  states,  were  the  greatest  landholders  of  the  kingdom ;  their 
revenues  consisting  principally  of  the  rents,  services,  &c.  derived  from 
their  own  lands,  and  partly  of  the  fines,  compositions,  and  other  pay- 
ments derived  from  the  lands  of  others.  But  in  the  course  of  time 
the  estates  of  the  Crown  were  mostly  alienated ;  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  royal  revenue  thence  arising  being  coincident  with  in- 
creased demands  for  the  public  service  occasioned  by  the  progress  of 
society,  and  the  consequent  greater  expense  of  government  and  de- 
fence, it  became  necessary  to  explore  other  sources  of  revenue.  In 
early  times  it  was  usual  for  parliament  to  make  grants  of  tenths  and 
fifteenths ;  that  is,  to  grant  to  the  Crown  a  tenth  or  a  fifteenth  part 
of  all  the  moveable  property  belonging  to  the  subjects  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  but  very  imperfectly  collected ;  and  that 
the  Crown  never  received  anything  like  the  real  amount  of  the  grants 
made  by  parliament.  The  other  ancient  levies  were  of  the  nature  of 
a  land-tax  ;  being  called  scutages,  when  laid  on  the  tenants  of  knights' 
fees,  hydages  when  laid  on  the  occupiers  of  other  lands,  and  talliages 
when  laid  on  cities  and  boroughs.  But  these  having  gradually  fallen 
into  disuse,  were  followed  by  subsidies.  The  latter  were  not  im- 
mediately imposed  upon  property,  but  upon  persons  in  respect  of 
their  reputed  estates,  after  the  nominal  rate  of  4«.  in  the  pound  for 
lands,  and  2s.  6d.  for  goods  ;  and  for  those  of  aliens  in  a  double  pro- 
portion. The  existing  land-tax  grew  out  of  the  subsidy  scheme ; 
having  originated  in  1692,  when  a  new  assessment  or  valuation  was 
made,  by  which  a  subsidy  or  land-tax  of  is.  a  pound  produced  500,000^ 
a  year  of  revenue.  —  (See  Blackstane^  book  i.  cap.  8.) 

But  these  resources  were  but  limited,  and  comparatively  incon- 
siderable ;  and  for  a  long  time  past  the  duties  of  customs  and  excise 
have  formed  the  principal  branches  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the 
only  ones,  indeed,  by  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  meet  the 
immense  expenditure  of  modem  times. 

Customs,  —  From  a  very  distant  period  customs-duties  have  been  chai^ged 
on  most  articles  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  the  country ;  and  thou^ 
inconsiderable  at  first,  they  increased,  with  the  increase  of  civilisation  and 
commerce,  till  they  long  ago  formed  one  of  the  most  copious  sources  of  the 
public  revenue,  and  have  now  attained  to  an  extraordinary  magnitude.    The 
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king's  claim  to  the  customs-duties  was  first  established  by  stat.  3.  Edward  I. 
The  various  duties  were  collected,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  book  of  rates,  or 
tariff,  published  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  But  there  is  hardly  a  year  in 
which  the  customs-duties  do  not  undergo  considerable  variations.  It  is  now 
the  practice  to  consolidate  the  different  acts  imposing  or  varying  the  customs- 
duties  before  they  become  inconveniently  numerous  ;  and  tariffs,  or  tables  of 
duties,  drawbacks,  &c.,  are  annually  published  for  the  convenience  of  mer- 
chants and  others.  We  have  subjoined  a  statement  of  the  existing  duties  on 
the  most  important  articles. 

Owing  principally  to  the  vast  increase  of  the  commerce,  wealth,  and  po- 
pulation of  the  coimtry,  but  partly,  also,  to  the  increase  of  the  rates,  the 
progress  of  the  customs-duties  has  been  quite  extraordinary.  The  revenue 
derived  from  the  customs-duties  in  1596,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  50,000/.  In  1613,  it  had  increased  to  148,075/.,  of  which  no 
less  than  109,572/.  was  collected  in  London.  In  1660,  at  the  Restoration, 
the  customs  produced  421,582/.;  and  at  the  Revolution,  in  1689,  they  pro- 
duced 781,987/.  During  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne,  the  customs- 
revenues  were  considerably  augmented,  the  nett  payments  into  the  Exchequer 
in  1712  being  1,315,422.  During  the  war  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Paris 
in  1763,  the  nett  produce  of  the  customs-revenue  of  Great  Britain  amounted 
to  nearly  2,000,000/.  In  1792,  it  amounted  to  4,407,000/.  In  1815,  at  the 
close  of  the  war  with  revolutionary  France,  it  amounted  to  11,360,000/. ;  and 
in  1834  it  produced  20,108,703/.,  of  which  Great  Britain  furnished  18,364,666/. 
and  Ireland  1,744,037/. 

For  a  lengthened  period  customs-duties  were  charged  indifferently  on  all 
sorts  of  commodities,  whether  exported  or  imported;  the  duty  on  wool 
sent  to  the  Netherlands,  France,  &c.  being  then,  in  fact,  the  principal  item  in 
the  customs-revenue.  But  for  a  long  time  past  they  have  been  almost  ex- 
clusively laid  on  imported  articles ;  those  laid  on  exports  being,  in  most  in- 
stances, imposed  rather  to  check  or  prevent  the  exportation  of  the  articles, 
than  in  the  view  of  raising  revenue. 

Were  this  the  proper  place  for  such  investigations  it  might  be  easily  shown, 
that  moderate  customs-duties  are  about  the  least  exceptionable  of  all  taxes. 
They  are  collected  with  the  greatest  possible  facility,  involving  no  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  individuals,  as  is  the 'case  with  taxes  on  income  or 
property ;  nor  any  interference  of  any  sort  with  the  processes  carried  on  in 
the  arts,  as  is  the  case  with  certain  excise  duties.  By  allowing  imported 
goods  to  be  lodged  in  bonded  warehouses  under  the  joint  locks  of  the  king 
and  the  importer,  the  revenue  is  protected  without  its  being  necessary  for  the 
importer  to  pay  the  duties  till  the  goods  be  withdrawn  for  consumption ;  so 
that  but  little  additional  capital  is  required  to  be  at  the  command  of  the  im- 
porting merchant,  because  of  the  articles  in  which  he  deals  being  subject  te 
duties,  and  but  little  addition  is,  consequently,  made  to  the  price  of  the  goods 
on  account  of  the  profits  accruing  to  the  dealers  on  the  duties. 

Customs-duties  should  not  be  carried  to  such  a  height  as  to  give  any  over- 
powering stimulus  to  smuggling.  They  then  contradict.and  defeat  the  yery 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.     Our  finance  ministers  have  not,  how- 
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ever,  been  sufficiently  alive  to  this  obvious  consideration.  There  can  be  no 
articles  better  fitted  to  bear  customs-duties  than  tobacco  and  spirits ;  but 
the  duties  with  which  they  are  loaded  are  so  extravagantly  high  that  they 
occasion  a  great  deal  of  smuggling  with  its  accompanying  crime  and  demo- 
ralisation, and  would  certainly  be  a  good  deal  more  productive  were  they 
effectually  reduced.  The  existing  duties  on  brandy  and  geneva  are,  perhaps, 
the  very  worst  in  our  tariff;  but  they  would  be  about  the  very  best  were  they 
reduced  from  22i.  6d.  to  8#.  or  I  Of.  a  gallon. 

As  already  stated,  the  net  customs-revenue  of  1834  amounted  to  20, 108,703/.; 
and  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  equal  amount  of  revenue  was  ever 
raised  in  any  country,  or  in  any  period  of  time,  with  so  little  difficulty  and 
inconvenience.  The  assessed  taxes,  exclusive  of  the  land-tax,  produced,  in 
1834,  3,458,766/. ;  and  no  one  familiar  with  the  facts  can  doubt  that  their 
payment  produced  more  irritation,  and  was  regarded  as  a  greater  burden  by 
the  public,  than  the  payment  of  the  customs-duties,  though  the  latter  brought 
between  six  and  seven  times  as  great  an  amount  of  revenue  into  the  coffers  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  customs  revenue  of  1835  was  collected  in  Great  Britain  at  a  charge  of 
5/.  17i.  2^.  per  cent,  upon  its  gross  produce;  and  in  Ireland  at  a  charge  of 
12/.  5s.  2^.  on  ditto. 

Excise  Duties,  —  The  next  great  branch  of  the  public  revenue  consists  of 
inland,  or  excise  duties,  that  is,  of  duties  charged  on  certain  commodities 
produced  or  manufactured  at  home. 

Excise  duties  were  introduced  into  England  by  the  Long  Parliament  in 
1643 ;  being  then  laid  on  the  makers  and  venders  of  ale,  beer,  cider,  and 
perry.  The  royalists  soon  after  followed  the  example  of  the  republicans; 
both  sides  declaring  that  the  excise  should  be  continued  no  longer  than  the 
termination  of  the  war.  But  it  was  found  too  productive  a  source  of  revenue 
to  be  again  relinquished ;  and  when  the  nation  had  been  accustomed  to  it 
for  a  few  years,  the  parliament  declared,  in  1649,  that  the  impost  of  excise 
was  the  most  easy  and  indifferent  levy  that  could  be  laid  upon  the  people. 
It  was  placed  on  a  new  footing  at  the  Restoration ;  and  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  says,  that  "  from  its  first  original  to  the  present  time, 
its  very  name  has  been  odious  to  the  people  of  England"  (Com,  book  i.  c.  8.), 
it  has  continued  progressively  to  gain  ground  ;  and  is  at  this  moment  imposed 
on  several  most  important  articles,  and  furnishes  nearly  a  third  part  of  the 
entire  public  revenue  of  the  kingdom. 

The  prejudice  in  the  public  mind  to  which  Blackstone  has  alluded,  against 
the  excise  duties,  seems  to  depend  more  on  the  regulations  connected  with 
their  imposition,  than  to  the  extent  on  which  they  have  sometimes  been 
carried.  The  facilities  of  smuggling,  and  the  frauds  that  might  be  committed 
upon  the  revenue,  unless  a  very  strict  watch  were  kept,  have  led  to  the 
enactment  of  several  rather  severe  regulations.  The  officers  have  been  em- 
powered to  enter  and  search  the  houses  of  such  individuals  as  deal  in  excise- 
able  commodities  at  any  time  of  the  day,  and  in  most  instances  also  of  the 
night.  And  the  proceedings  in  cases  of  transgression  are  of  such  a  nature, 
that  persons  may  be  convicted  in  heavy  penalties,  by  the  summary  judgment 
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of  two  commissioners  of  excise,  or  two  justices  of  the  peace,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  jury. 

For  the  more  easily  levying  the  revenue  of  excise,  England  and  Wales  are 
divided  into  about  fifty  six  collections,  some  of  which  are  called  by  the  names 
of  particular  counties,  others  by  the  names  of  great  towns;  where  one  county 
is  divided  into  several  collections,  or  where  a  collection  comprehends  the 
contiguous  parts  of  several  counties,  every  such  collection  is  subdivided  into 
several  districts,  vrithin  which  there  is  a  supervisor ;  and  each  district  is  again 
subdivided  into  out-rides  and  foot-walks,  within  each  of  which  there  is  a 
ganger  or  surveying  officer. 

Some  excise  duties,  that  were  justly  objected  to,  have  been  repealed  within 
these  few  years  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  duty  on  glass,  which  inter- 
feres injuriously  with  the  manufacture  (see  ante,  p.  12+.),  we  are  not  sure  that 
there  is  one  of  the  existing  duties  that  can  be  fairly  objected  to  on  principle, 
though  the  rate  of  duty  might,  in  some  instances,  be  advantageously  reduced. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  excise  duties  "  greatly  raise  the  cost  of  subsistence 
to  the  labouring  classes."  But  this  assertion  has  really  no  foundation.  In 
1834,  the  excise  duties  in  Great  Britain  (excluding  tea  carried  to  the 
customs  in  the  course  of  that  year)  produced  12,554',609/.  Now,  of  this 
wun,  the  duties  on  spirits,  malt,  and  licenses  produced  9,450,168/. !  In  fact, 
the  only  excise  duty  that  can  be  said  to  fall  on  a  necessary  of  life,  is  that  on 
soap,  which  produced  in  1834  (in  Great  Britain)  736,112/.;  and  as  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  amounts  at  present  to  above  17,500,000,  the 
soap  tax  cannot,  at  an  average,  impose  a  burden  of  lOd,  a  year  on  each 
individual.  If  we  estimate  its  annual  pressure  on  a  labouring  family  of  five 
persons  at  2#.  6d,,  we  shall  not  be  within,  but  beyond,  the  mark. 

The  only  taxes,  in  the  various  departments  of  the  revenue,  that  can  be  truly 
said  to  fall  on  articles  necessary  to  the  labourer,  are,  besides  soap,  those  on 
tea,  sugar,  and  a  few  others.  We  incline  to  believe  that  the  duties  on 
tea  and  sugar,  which  are  the  most  important,  might  be  materially  reduced 
without  affecting  the  revenue;  but,  however  that  may  be,  it  cannot  be  truly 
affirmed  that  they  entail  an}'  grievous  burden  on  the  labouring  classes. 

Even  though  they  were  not  required  by  the  public  exigencies,  the  duties 
on  spirits  obstruct  a  pernicious  habit,  and  should  not  be  given  up.  They  are 
the  best  of  all  possible  duties ;  and  the  only  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  their 
imposition,  is  not  to  carry  them  to  such  a  height  as  to  defeat  their  operation 
by  encouraging  smuggling.  We  have  yet  to  learn,  supposing  they  are  not 
carried  beyond  this  limit,  that  a  single  good  objection  can  be  made  to  these 
duties. 

The  obscurity  and  complexity  of  the  excise  laws  has  been  justly  com- 
plained of.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  they  ought  to  be  brief,  clear,  and  level 
to  the  apprehension  of  every  one.  But,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
they  are,  in  most  instances,  lengthened,  contradictory,  and  unintelligible. 
We  believe  there  are  at  this  moment,  some  40  or  50  acts  in  existence, 
having  reference  to  the  glass  duties,  and  from  25  to  30,  having  reference 
to  the  paper  duties,  and  so  for  the  others;  and  it  is  all  but  impossible 
for  any  one  to   tell  what  the  law  really  is  on  many  points,  so  that  the 
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trader  is  lefl  at  the  mercy  of  the  officers,  and  a  wide  door  is  opened  to 
favouritism  and  fraud.  This  disgraceful  state  of  things  might,  however,  be 
easily  remedied  by  getting  the  Treasury  or  the  Excise  to  prepare  a  short 
abstract  of  the  law  as  to  each  duty,  drawn  up  in  the  clearest  and  least  am- 
biguous manner  possible,  and  without  any  of  that  verbosity,  repetition,  and 
technical  jargon  that  infects  acts  of  parliament,  and  renders  them  all  but  in- 
comprehensible to  ordinary  persons.  A  manufacturer  abiding  by  this  abstract 
should  be  held  to  have  abided  by  the  law,  and  should  not  be  further 
questioned  on  the  subject.  A  measure  of  this  sort  might  be  easily  carried 
into  effect.  It  would  be  an  immense  improvement;  and  would  go  far  to 
obviate  the  only  good  objection  to  the  excise  duties. 

The  capacity  of  a  tax  on  a  commodity  to  raise  a  revenue,  depends  partly 
on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  demand  for  the  taxed  article ;  and  partly  on 
the  means  of  preventing  its  being  smuggled  or  the  duty  evaded.  Every  tax, 
by  raising  the  price  of  the  article  on  which  it  is  laid,  has  a  tendency  to  bring 
it  within  the  command  of  a  smaller  number  of  purchasers,  and  to  lessen  its 
consumption.  An  individual  who  might  be  able  and  disposed  to  pay  li.  a 
bottle  of  duty  on  wine,  might  neither  have  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to 
pay  2s,  or  3t.;  and  instead  of  being  augmented,  the  revenue  might  be 
diminished  by  such  an  increase  of  duty.  And  hence,  whenever  the  duties 
on  commodities  are  raised  beyond  certain  limits,  which  however,  it  is 
impossible  to  define  a  priori,  seeing  that  they  necessarily  vary  according  to  the 
description  of  commodities  on  which  duties  are  laid,  the  varying  tastes  and 
circumstances  of  society,  and  the  means  of  counteracting  smuggling,  —  they 
depress  consumption  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  become  less  productive  than  if 
they  had  been  lower. 

Variations  in  the  amount  of  the  duties  affecting  commodities  have  exactly 
the  same  effect  on  their  price,  and  consequently  on  their  consumption,  as 
corresponding  variations  in  the  cost  of  production.  But  it  is  clear  that 
any  reduction  in  the  price  of  articles,  the  necessary  cost  of  which  is  very 
considerable,  and  can,  therefore,  be  used  only  by  the  rich,  would  not 
so  powerfully  increase  their  consumption,  as  an  equal  reduction  in  the 
price  of  cheaply  produced  commodities  in  general  demand.  Thus  a  re- 
duction of  25  or  even  50  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  coaches,  would  not 
add  greatly  to  the  demand  for  them;  for,  notwithstanding  this  reduction, 
they  would  still  be  luxuries,  for  which  none  but  the  rich  could  afford  to 
pay.  But  a  reduction  of  25  or  50  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  tea,  sugar, 
beer,  gin,  or  any  article  in  general  demand,  would  extend  its  consumption 
in  a  much  greater  ratio.  The  reason  is  plain :  the  lower  classes  form  by 
far  the  most  numerous  portion  of  society ;  the  articles  referred  to,  and 
others  of  the  same  description,  are  highly  esteemed  by  them ;  and  are,  even 
at  their  present  prices,  extensively  consumed.  But  a  reduction  of  a  half,  or 
even  a  fourth,  from  their  price,  would  add  prodigiously  to  the  demand  for 
them.  It  would  enable  their  present  consumers  to  use  them  in  larger 
quantities  ;  while  it  would  at  the  same  time,  bring  many  of  them  fuUy  under 
the  command  of  a  very  large  class  by  whom  they  are  now  used  as  luxuries 
only  on  rare  occasions.    The  history  of  taxation  in  this  and  other  coun- 
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tries  fully  confirms  this  statement.  When  carried  beyond  due  limits,  taxes 
on  commodities  cease  to  be  productive  ;  and  recover  that  quality  when  they 
are  reduced.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  shrewd  remark  of  Dr.  Swift,  that 
in  the  arithmetic  of  the  customs  two  and  two  do  not  always  make  four,  but, 
sometimes,  only  one.  In  1808,  the  duty  on  coffee  was  1*.  7rfJ.  per  lb.,  the 
quantity  entered  for  consumption  that  year  being  1,069,691  lbs.,  producing  a 
nett  revenue  of  161,246/,  In  the  course  of  the  year,  the  duty  was  reduced 
to  7d.  per  lb.;  and  next  year  no  fewer  than  9,251,837  lbs.  were  entered  for 
home  consumption,  producing  a  nett  revenue  of  24>5,886/. !  The  coffee  duty 
has  since  been  lowered  to  6^. ;  and  the  quantity  entered  for  consumption  is 
now  about  23,000,000  lbs.,  and  the  revenue  about ybur  timet  as  great  as  before 
the  reduction  I  The  history  of  the  duties  on  tea,  spirits,  wine,  sugar,  and 
indeed  of  every  other  article  in  extensive  demand,  is  precisely  similar.  When 
carried  to  an  oppressive  height,  the  duty  either  occasions  the  use  of  the  article 
to  be  given  up,  or,  which  is  the  most  common  case,  it  makes  it  be  supplied 
through  clandestine  channels  in  defiance  of  the  law.  But  when  the  duty  is 
moderate,  the  taste  for  the  article  is  diffused ;  and  the  profits  to  be  made  by 
trampling  on  the  law  not  being  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  smuggler,  he  is. 
forced  to  abandon  his  hazardous  occupation,  and  the  article  is  wholly  supplied 
through  legitimate  channels.  After  the  various  disastrous  consequences  en- 
tailed on  the  country  by  the  exorbitant  height  to  which  many  duties  were  carried 
previously  to  1825,  and  the  signal  advantages  that  have  resulted  to  the 
revenue  and  the  public  from  their  subsequent  modification,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  principle  now  stated  will  meet  with  more  attention  in  fiiture. 

The  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  to  sup- 
press smuggling,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  exorbitant  duties,  have  all 
signally  failed.  It  has  been  invariably  found,  that  no  severity  of  the  law, 
nor  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  can  prevent  the  smuggling  of 
commodities  loaded  with  excessive  duties.  At  this  moment  it  is  supposed, 
that  from  500,000  to  600,000  gallons  of  foreign  brandy  and  geneva  find  their 
way  into  our  market  without  paying  any  duty,  in  defiance  of  the  coast  guard, 
and  of  all  the  other  machinery  for  keeping  them  out.  Large  quantities  of 
tobacco  are  also  smuggled.  In  fact,  there  are  no  means  of  effectually  putting 
down  smuggling  other  than  a  reduction  of  duty.  The  very  severity  of  the 
laws  prevents  their  execution.  It  creates  a  sympathy  in  favour  of  the 
smuggler ;  it  stimulates  the  trader  to  corrupt  the  officer  to  conceal  a  fraud ; 
and  it  makes  the  officer  overlook  what  he  might  otherwise  discover. 

The  Excise  revenue  of  1835  was  collected  in  Great  Britain  at  a  charge  of 
6/.  13«.  6}d,  upon  its  gross  produce  ;  and  in  Ireland  at  a  charge  of  9/.  I3s.  6^. 
on  ditto. 

Stamp  Duties.  —  These  duties  form  the  next  most  important  branch  of  the 
public  revenue  after  the  customs  and  excise.  They  are  mostly  laid  on  the 
parchment  or  paper  on  which  certain  deeds,  contracts,  receipts,  acquittances 
bills  of  exchange,  newspapers,  policies  of  insurance,  indentures  of  apprentice- 
ship, &c.,  are  written  or  printed ;  and  derive  their  name  firom  the  parchment 
or  paper  being  impressed  with  a  stamp,  stating  the  amount  of  the  duty. 
When  imposed  on  fair  principles,  and  not  carried  to  too  great  a  height,  stamp 
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duties  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  legitimate  sources  of  revenue.  They 
assist  in  authenticating  legal  instruments,  and  render  it  much  more  difficult 
than  formerly  to  forge  deeds  of  any  standing.  It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  say, 
that  if  stamp  duties  be  carried  to  such  a  height  as  to  oppose  any  serious 
obstacle  to  the  free  circulation  of  property,  or  to  the  execution  of  necessary 
deeds,  they  become  exceedingly  injurious.  Perhaps  the  duty  on  fire  in- 
surance is  the  most  objectionable  of  the  existing  stamp  duties.  It  amounts 
to  3s.  per  cent,  on  all  property  insured ;  whereas  the  premium  paid  to  the 
insurance  office,  on  ordinarily  hazardous  property,  is  no  more  than  Is,  Sd, 
per  cent.,  or  only  half  the  duty.  Thus,  if  a  person  wish  to  insure  1000/.  on  a 
dwelling-house,  a  shop,  warehouse,  or  other  commonly  hazardous  property 
he  pays  1 5s,  to  an  insurance  office,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  risk,  and 
30«.  to  government  for  leave  to  enter  into  the  transaction  I  So  exorbitant  a 
duty  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  It  discourages  that  providence  and 
foresight  the  encouragement  of  which  ought  to  be  an  object  with  all  prudent 
governments  ;  and  it  is  the  principal  cause  that  much  property  is  not  insured 
at  all,  and  that  what  is  insured  is  seldom  sufficiently  covered.  Every  indi- 
vidual, in  fact,  who  insures  any  commonly  hazardous  property,  is  obliged  to 
pay  three  times  as  much  as  the  risk  is  really  worth  I  Under  such  circumstances 
the  wonder  certainly  is  not  that  a  great  deal  of  property  is  uninsured,  but  that 
such  is  not  the  case  with  a  great  deal  more.  Seeing  the  vast  importance  of 
insurance,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  ought  to  be  charged  with  any 
duty,  however  slight.  But  were  the  duty  fixed  at  6d,  per  cent.,  or  at  a  third 
part  of  the  premium,  its  influence  in  repressing  insurance  would  not  be  very 
sensible.  And  the  increase  of  business  to  which  such  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  would  lead  would  be  so  very  great,  that  we  have  little  doubt  that 
in  a  few  years  the  reduced  duty  would  yield  nearly  as  large  a  revenue  as  is 
derived  from  the  present  exorbitant  duty. 

The  duties  on  legacies,  and  on  the  probates  of  wills,  are  included  under 
the  head  of  stamp  duties,  of  which  they  are  very  important  items.  These 
duties  afiect  only  personal,  or  moveable  property.  The  first,  or  legacy  duty, 
varies  according  to  the  propinquity  of  the  successor ;  being  1  per  cent,  on 
property  devolving  on  children  and  lineal  heirs;  3  per  cent,  on  property 
devolving  on  brothers  and  sisters ;  4  per  cent,  on  property  devolving  on 
cousins ;  and  10  per  cent,  on  property  devolving  on  strangers.  The  probate 
duty  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  property  in  the  will.  Hitherto  it  has 
pressed  with  greater  proportional  severity  on  small  than  on  large  sums  ;  but 
this  inequality  is  now,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  way  of  being  obviated  by  a  bill 
at  present  before  parliament.  The  duties  on  stage  and  hackney  coaches,  gold 
and  silver  plate,  &c.,  come  under  the  head  of  stamps. 

The  principal  objection  to  taxes  on  successions)  or  on  the  transfer  of 
property  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  consists  in  the  circumstance  of  their 
falling  wholly  on  capital,  without  occasioning  any  efibrt  to  replace  their 
amount  by  increased  exertion  or  economy.  If  a  legacy  of  1000/.  be  subject 
to  a  tax  of  10  per  cent.,  or  100/.,  the  legatee  considers  his  legacy  as  only 
900/.  and  feels  no  particular  inclination  to  save  the  100/. ;  whereas,  had  he 
received  the  whole  1000/.,  and  been  required  to  pay  100/.  in  taxes  on  income 
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or  commodities,  the  desire  to  preserve  his  capital  unimpaired,  would  have 
prompted  him  to  endeavour  to  defray  the  tax  by  increased  industry  or 
economy,  or  both.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  taxes  in  question  are 
easily  collected,  and  seldom  give  any  disturbance  to  the  existing  distribution 
of  capital,  as  is  invariably  almost  the  case  with  taxes  on  income  or  expendi- 
ture. Provided,  therefore,  they  be  not  carried  to  an  excess,  or  be  imposed 
on  an  unjust  principle,  the  legacy  and  probate  duties  do  not  seem  very  ob- 
jectionable. 

Stamp  duties  were  introduced  into  England  in  1671,  by  a  statute  entitled 
*'  An  Act  for  laying  Impositions  on  Proceedings  at  Law."  The  duties  were 
at  first  granted  for  only  nine  years,  and  were  afterwards  continued  for  three 
years  more,  when  they  were  allowed  to  expire.  They  were  again  revived  in 
1693,  and  have  since  been  gradually  and  greatly  increased.  The  stamp  duties 
are  collected  at  the  moderate  charge  of  about  2}  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
amount. 

Land  Tax,  —  The  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  this  tax  have  been  already 
noticed.  —  (Ante,  p.  505.)  The  valuation,  according  to  which  it  is  now 
assessed,  was  fixed  in  1692 ;  when  it  was  found  that  a  charge  o£ls.  per  pound 
on  the  rental  of  the  country,  produced  500,000/.  No  subsequent  change  has 
been  made  in  this  valuation.  The  tax,  which  was  annually  voted,  usually 
amounted  to  4«.  per  pound  of  the  valued  rent.  In  1798  it  was  made  per- 
petual at  that  rate,  leave  being,  at  the  same  time,  given  to  the  proprietors  to 
redeem  it. 

The  land  tax  has  always  been  very  unequal.  When  imposed,  the  pro- 
prietors friendiy  to  the  Revolution  returned  their  estates  at  a  much  higher 
value  than  those  attached  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  The  different  degrees 
of  improvement  that  have  since  taken  place  in  the  various  districts  of  the 
country  have,  in  some  instances,  tended  to  correct  the  inequalities  in  the 
original  imposition  of  the  tax,  but  their  more  common  effect  has  been  to 
increase  them. 

Assessed  Taxes,  —  These  form  the  fourth  great  head  of  revenue.  They  in- 
clude the  duties  on  windows,  servants,  horses,  dogs,  carriages,  armorial 
bearings,  game,  &c.  The  house  duty,  that  used  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
items  in  the  assessed  taxes,  has  been  recently  repealed.  A  hearth  tax,  or 
duty  proportioned  to  the  number  of  fire-places  in  a  house,  was  established  in 
this  country  at  a  very  early  period.  But,  owing  to  its  being  necessary  to  the 
apportionment  of  the  tax,  that  the  government  officers  should  be  admitted  to 
view  the  inside  of  each  house,  the  hearth  tax  became  exceedingly  unpopular, 
and  was  repealed  by  the  stat.  1  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  10.  This  statute  declares 
hearth-money  to  have  been,  "  not  only  a  great  oppression  to  the  poorer  sort, 
but  a  badge  of  slavery  upon  the  whole  people,  exposing  every  man's  house 
to  be  entered  into,  and  searched  at  pleasure,  by  persons  unknown  to  him ; 
and,  therefore,  to  erect  a  lasting  monument  of  their  majesties*  goodness  in 
every  house  in  the  kingdom,  the  duty  of  hearth-money  was  taken  away  and 
abolished." 

But,  six  years  afterwards,  "  the  prospect  of  this  monument  of  goodness 
was,"  to  use  Blackstone's  words,  "  somewhat  darkened/'  by  the  passing  of 
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an  act  (7  Will.  3.  c.  18.)  laying  a  duty  on  all  inhabited  houses,  except 
cottages,  and  also  on  windows.  These  duties  were  afterwards  considerably 
increased.  They  were,  however,  materially  modified  within  the  last  few 
years ;  and  neither  the  existing  window  tax,  nor  the  house  tax,  previously  to 
its  repeal,  could  be  said  to  be  oppressive.  Indeed,  out  of  2,850,937  inhabited 
houses  in  Great  Britain,  in  1831,  only  442,482,  or  not  a  sirih  part  of 
the  entire  number,  paid  duty  in  1833.  All  houses  below  10/.  a  year  of  rent 
were  exempted  from  the  duty ;  the  rate  of  charge  on  those  that  were  assessed 
being  It,  6d.  per  pound  on  houses  worth  from  10/.  to  20/.  a  year;  \t,  3d.  per 
pound  on  those  worth  from  20/.  to  40/. ;  and  2s,  lOd,  per  pound  on  those 
worth  40/.  and  upwards.  The  assessed  taxes  do  not  extend  to  Ireland.  The 
cost  of  their  collection  amounted,  in  1836,  to  5L  7<.  9^.  per  cent  of  the 
gross  produce. 

The  house  tax  being  assessed  according  to  the  rent,  it  frequently  happened 
that  private  houses,  shops,  and  taverns  in  towns,  were  assessed  in  a  larger 
sum  than  the  finest  houses  of  the  nobiKty  and  gentry  in  the  country.  There 
was  not,  however,  any  injustice  in  this ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  had  any  attempt 
been  made  to  let  the  latter,  they  would  rarely  have  found  a  tenant,  or  brought 
any  rent.  This  apparent  inequality  afforded,  however,  a  convenient  topic 
for  declamation,  and  for  raising  an  outcry  against  the  tax,  which  was,  in  con- 
sequence, repealed  in  1835. 

The  real  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  house  tax,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the 
other  assessed  taxes,  consists  in  their  being  direct ;  and,  consequently,  ad-^ 
mitting  no  disguise  or  concealment.  Where  duties  are  laid  on  imported 
articles,  or  on  articles  produced  at  home,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
customs  or  excise,  the  duty  is  confounded  with,  and  appears  to  form  part 
of  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity.  No  separate  demand  being  made 
upon  the  consumer  for  the  duty,  it  escapes  his  recollection,  so  that  the  article 
he  receives  seems  the  full  equivalent  of  what  he  pays.  But  the  assessed 
taxes  cannot  be  so  mixed  up  with  other  things.  And  as  every  one  has  an 
extreme  repugnance  to  part  with  money  without  receiving  some  tangible,  or 
sensible  equivalent,  such  taxes  are  always  very  unpopular,  and  seldom  escape 
being  considered  as  oppressive  even  when  they  happen  to  be  most  moderate. 

Post  Office  Revenue.  —  We  have  already  noticed  the  conveyance  of  letters 
by  post,  and  the  expediency  of  keeping  the  rates  of  postage  reasonably  low 
(ante,  p.  186.).  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  we  have  8u£ficiently 
respected  this  principle.  The  nett  produce  of  the  Post  Office  revenue  has 
varied  but  little  for  these  dozen  years,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  interval  of  the  population  and  correspondence  of  the  country.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  stationary  amount  of  this  branch  of  the  revenue  is  as  much 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  facilities  that  are  afforded  for  the  conveyance  of 
letters  and  parcels  by  ordinary  stage  coaches  and  steam  packets,  as  to  the  too 
great  magnitude  of  the  postage.  The  latter,  however,  ought  certainly  to  be 
restricted. 

The  expenses  of  collecting  the  Post  Office  revenue  are  very  considerable. 
Its  gross  receipt  during  the  year  1835,  amounted  to  2,353,341/. ;  of  which  Great 
Britain  produced  2,107,677/.,  and  Ireland  245,665/.    The  charge  on  account 
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of  collection  during  the  above  year  was,  in  Great  Britain,  27/.  I2i.  9(L,  and  in 
Ireland  39/.  4^.  2Jrf.  per  cent,  on  the  gross  revenue.  We  have  subjoined  an 
account  of  the  postage  received  in  the  principal  towns  of  Oreat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  1832,  1833,  and  1834. 

Taxes  on  Income,  —  To  provide  means  for  defraying  the  enormous  expenses 
of  the  war  begun  in  1793,  very  large  additions  were  made  to  the  duties  of 
customs  and  excise,  as  well  as  the  duties  on  stamps,  and  the  assessed  taxes. 
In  many  instances,  indeed,  as  already  stated,  these  additions  were  so  very 
exorbitant,  that  they  defeated  their  own  purpose,  and  were  really  less  pro- 
ductive than  they  would  have  been  had  they  been  lower.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this  error,  they  yielded  a  very  large  increase  of  revenue,  though,  being 
still  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war,  a  more  efficient  system  of 
direct  taxation  was  resorted  to.  The  income  tax  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  1798.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  by  which  it  was  imposed,  all 
incomes  of  less  than  60/.  a  year  were  exempted  from  assessment ;  an  income 

of  from  60/.  to  65/.  was  taxed  ^hr^^  P^^  *  ^^^  ^^®  '^^^  ^^  ^"^^  increased 
through  a  variety  of  gradations  till  the  income  reached  200/.  a  year,  or  up- 
wards, when  it  amounted  to  y^^h  part,  which  was  its  utmost  limit ;  a  variety 
of  deductions  being,  at  the  same  time,  granted  on  account  of  children,  &c. 
The  commissioners,  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  tax,  were  chosen 
by  the  freeholders  of  counties,  and  the  electors  of  boroughs,  in  the  same  way 
as  their  representatives  in  parliament,  only  that  a  smaller  quaUhcation  was 
necessary  to  enable  any  one  to  be  elected  a  commissioner.  The  services  of 
the  commissioners  were  gratuitous ;  and  they  were  sworn  to  preserve  secrecy 
vrith  respect  to  the  affairs  of  individuals.  They  were  authorised  to  call  for 
returns  from  all  persons  whose  revenue  they  supposed  to  exceed  60/.  a  year ; 
and  in  the  event  of  their  being  dissatisfied  with  these  returns,  they  were  em* 
powered  to  call  for  written  explanations,  and  ultimately  for  the  oath  of  the 
party.  But  this  examination  was  rarely  necessary,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
incomes  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  and  professional  men.  The  rental 
of  landlords  was,  in  most  cases,  learned  from  the  leases,  or  agreements  under 
which  their  tenants  held;  while  the  profits  or  income  of  the  tenants  was 
assumed  to  amount,  in  all  cases,  in  England,  to  tkree-fourlks,  and  in  Scotland, 
to  half  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlords  I  The  commissioners  were  assisted,  or 
rather  overlooked,  by  the  tax  surveyors  appointed  by  government,  who  were 
required  to  see  the  provisions  of  the  act  strictly  enforced,  and  whose  duty  it 
was  to  scrutinise  all  returns  of  income,  to  challenge  such  as  they  considered 
fraudulent,  to  object  to  the  deductions  allowed  by  the  ordinary  commis- 
sioners, and  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  review  of  the  commissioners  of 
appeal,  whose  sentence  was  final.  Infinite  fnuid  and  evasion  were  certainly 
practised ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  glaringly  unjust  and  absurd  than  the 
rule  for  estimating  farmers'  incomes.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  provisions  of 
the  act  were  enforced  better  than  could  have  been  anticipated. 

This  tax  was  repealed  in  1802,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  having  pro- 
duced, at  an  average,  about  5,500,000/.  a  year. 

In  1803  the  income  tax  was  again  revived  under  the  name  of  a  property 
tax.    The  aasessment  began,  as  before,  on  incomes  as  low  m  60^  a  y^^» 
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and  gradually  increased  till  the  income  reached  150/.  a  year,  when  it 
amounted  to  5  per  cent.,  which  was  its  highest  rate.  An  addition  was  made 
to  this  tax  in  1805 ;  and,  in  1806,  during  the  short-lived  administration  of 
Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville,  the  assessment  was  raised  to  10  per  cent,  on 
all  incomes,  however  small,  arising  from  land  or  capital ;  professional  incomes 
under  50/.  were  exempted  from  the  tax ;  and  incomes  of  that  sort,  exceeding 
50/.  and  under  150/.,  the  limit  at  which  they  became  subject  to  the  full 
assessment  of  10  per  cent.,  were  allowed  deductions  varying  inversely  as 
their  magnitude.  This  tax  was  finally  repealed  in  1816j  when  that  wanton 
and  barbarous  destruction  of  the  papers  relating  to  it,  to  which  we  have 
previously  adverted  (Vol.  L  p.  530.),  was  consununated.  We  have  8ul:(ioined 
some  of  the  general  statements  with  respect  to  the  property  tax  that  escaped 
the  conflagration  referred  to. 

Remarkt  on  Property  and  Income  Taxet,  —  Within  these  few  years  efforts 
have  been  sometimes  made,  by  different  parties  in  parliament,  to  dS^cX,  a 
commutation  of  some  of  the  existing  duties  for  a  duty  on  property  or  income, 
or  both.  These  proposals  have  met  with  but  little  countenance,  though  that 
little  has  been  quite  as  much  as  they  deserved.  Taxes  on  either  income  or 
property,  though  theoretically  equal,  are,  practically,  the  most  unequal  that 
can  be  imagined.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  impossible  to  assess  them  with  any  thing 
like  fairness.  We  may  get  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  the  income  derived  from 
lands,  houses,  funded  property,  and  mortgages ;  but  all  beyond  this  is  mere 
guesswork.  There  are  no  means  by  which  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  farm- 
ing capital,  stock  in  trade,  the  profits  derived  from  them,  or  the  incomes  of 
professional  men.  No  inquisition  into  the  private  affairs  of  individuab  can 
ever  discover  these  particulars.  There  is  nothing,  in  fact,  to  depend  upon  in 
such  cases,  but  the  declarations  of  the  parties ;  and  we  need  not  dwell  on 
the  impolicy  of  any  system  of  finance  that  sets  the  duty  and  the  interests 
of  the  contributors  in  opposition ;  and  makes  them  profit  by  conceirfiqg  or 
perverting  the  truth.  Besides,  although  these  preliminary  and  insuperable 
difficulties  were  overcome,  and  we  learned  the  capital  and  incomes  of  different 
parties,  we  should  have  other  and  greater  difficulties  to  surmount,  before  the 
tax  could  be  fairly  assessed.  The  same  deduction  ought  not  to  be  made 
from  all  incomes  without  taking  into  account  the  sources  whence  they  are 
derived.  To  assess  them  on  a  just  principle,  the  present  value  of  different 
incomes,  or  their  value  reduced  to  a  perpetuity,  would  have  to  be  determined. 
But  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  affirmed,  that  to  do  this  upon  a  large  scale  would 
be  quite  impracticable.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  taxes  on  income,  or 
property,  ought  not  to  be  introduced  except  as  a  dernier  reuort,  as  a  means 
of  filling  the  coffers  of  the  treasury,  when  the  other  and  more  legitimate 
sources  of  revenue  are  insufficient,  and  money  must  notwithstanding  be 
had  at  all  hazards. 

It  is,  besides,  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  burdens  that  at  present  fiill  on 
the  labouring  classes,  could  be  sensibly  reduced  by  repealing  the  duties  on  tea, 
sugar,  soap,  &c.,  and  imposing  in  their  stead  taxes  on  property.  Suppose  that 
the  attempt  were  made,  and  observe  what  the  result  must  be.  A  manufacturer 
employs  a  certain  number  of  men  who  pay  1,000/.  a  year  in  taxes  on  com- 
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modities.  Now  if  the  taxes  that  are  at  present  paid  by  the  labourers  be 
repealed,  those  that  fall  on  their  employers  must  be  equally  increased  ;  so 
that  the  manufacturer  in  question  will  have  1,000/.  more  to  pay  in  taxes  after 
the  change  takes  place,  and  will,  of  course,  have  1 ,000/.  less  to  lay  out  on 
wages.  It  is  consequently  contradictory  and  absurd  to  suppose  that  you  can 
improve  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  by  repealing  the  taxes  that 
fall  on  them,  to  lay  them  on  capitalists. 

Direct  taxes  on  property  have  been  the  curse  of  every  country  into  which 
they  have  been  introduced.  To  evade  them,  people  that  are  not  poor 
counterfeit  poverty  ;  some  of  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  industry  and 
economy  are  in  consequence  destroyed,  at  the  same  time  that  inferior  stock, 
machinery,  &c.,  are  made  use  of.  Such  taxes  are,  besides,  most  unpopular, 
as  well  from  their  requiring  an  odious,  though  ineffectual,  inquisition  into  the 
affairs  of  individuals,  as  from  their  being  direct.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that 
we  are  well  convinced  that  the  raising  of  eighteen  or  twenty  millions  by  taxes 
on  income  would  be  felt  to  be  a  much  greater  burden,  and  would  really  be 
far  more  injurious,  than  the  raising  of  fifty  or  sixty  millions  by  our  present 
taxes. 

Collection  of  Taxes, — Taxes  in  Great  Britain  are  almost  wholly  collected  by 
government  officers,  paid  by  salaries.  The  customs  duties,  the  excise  duties, 
and  the  duties  on  stamps,  with  the  assessed  taxes,  are  each  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  particular  department,  having  at  its  head  a  board  of  commissioners 
with  various  classes  of  inferior  officers.  The  Post  Office  revenue  is  managed 
by  a  postmaster-general,  and  a  principal  secretary.  The  heads  of  the  differ- 
ent revenue  departments  correspond  with,  and  receive  their  instructions  from, 
the  treasury,  to  which  is  committed  the  charge  of  supervising,  controlling, 
and  regulating  all  matters  connected  with  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
taxes.  The  number  of  commissioners  in  the  different  revenue  boards  was 
formerly  much  greater  than  at  present ;  and  it  is  contended  by  some  very 
high  authorities  that  their  number  might  still  be  advantageously  reduced;  and 
that  the  whole  responsibility  should  rest  with  the  head  of  each  department. 
Various  reforms  and  retrenchments  have  been  also  introduced  into  the  sub- 
ordinate departments,  and  not  a  few  abuses  have  been  rectified  in  the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  most  duties.  Perhaps  the  only  very  material  reforms 
that  need  now  be  looked  for  in  this  department  must  arise  rather  from 
changes  and  modifications  of  duties,  than  from  any  changes  in  the  plans 
under  which  they  are  charged  and  collected.  The  reduction  of  the  present 
exorbitant  duties  on  brandy,  geneva,  and  tobacco,  by  taking  away  an  over- 
whelming temptation  to  their  clandestine  importation,  would  enable  a  large 
saving  to  be  effected  in  the  customs  department,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would 
be  productive  of  various  other  beneficial  consequences.  In  the  excise  there 
remains  little  to  be  amended ;  and  were  the  glass  duties  repealed,  and  the 
regulations  as  to  management  suggested  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
adopted,  the  system  would  have  received  all  the  perfection  of  which  it  seems 
capable. 
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19,933 
90,996 


1,503 
1,909 


8.975 
93,967 


101,735 

81,631 

6,.yiO 

3,973 


169,895 

70.198 

:96,804 

16A57 

8,648 

6,994 

18,503 


169^91 
t.669 


1,991 
11,557 


135/)e9 
1,394 


L 


1834. 


,901,968 


,969,754 


170,604 
966 


9,719 


39,939 
6,736 

98.464 
5,739 

9/)ll 


143,919 
89,769 

173,506 


316.0K9 
85,875 
63,993 


ntfiso 


15,478 
11.746 
66,931  , 


136,476 
93/»0  j 


156,863 

987,936 

997.851 

96S.9.U 

105,494 

41,940 

97,648 

36,678 

93,174 

75,669 


109,770 

903,914 
474,334 


67,104 
96,940 
19,516 
14,985 
9,890 
90.389 
90,890 


106,^S61 

84.501 

6,861 

3,471 


168.119 
70,964 
96,9^16 
15,761 
8,487 
5.676 
19,141 


169,994 
9,979 


1,650 
11,315 


140,410 
1,454 


8,964,583 
l,t66/}19 


L. 
1,903,678 


1.947,191 


780,318 


177,944 
997 


3,987 
8,96t 


160,894 
100.919 

137.799 


314,383 
S6j0\9 
69,536 


179,979 


19.966 
UfiOl 
69,996 


141,864 
99/106 


S,46f>,678 
1,903^78 


I  6,109,609 


j  4,669.966 


N.  B.  The  assessed  taxes  in  Ireland  were  repealed  in  1825. 
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XII.  An  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Postage  coilecud  M  tba  undemwntlooad 
CItici  uid  TawDt  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Yecn  1838,  1B33.  and 
}8S4. —  fPaptr,  pMiihcd  by  Board  of  T^adi,  fol.  iv.  p.  43.) 
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XIV.  Table  exhibiting  the  Aggregate  Amount  of  Property  aaaeMed  in  Groat 
Britain  under  each  Schedule  of  the  Property  Tax  Act  in  1814-159  with  tbo 
respective  Gro88  and  Nett  A8sessment8  on  the  same. 


SclMdolW. 

Ftmptttj  ammmd. 

o«-.u_. 

KtUAmmmmt, 

A 

B 

C 

D.              .             .              -          - 
B 

Totab 

L, 
80.198.998 
97.706,890« 
38.048.619 
87.068.988 
11.970.968 

5.993.486 
9.794.451 
9.885,505 

sjuijan 

1.174.456 

5»998.189 
9.176.988 
t.885.505 
8.146.899 
1.167.678 

166,999,198             •               16,548.985 

18,998,9M 

N.  B.  The  returns  of  the  annual  value  of  real  property,  and  of  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, in  the  statistical  notices  of  the  different  English  eoonties  given  in  this  work 
(Vol.  I.  pp.  17S — 2S2.),  do  not  exactly  agree  with  those  in  Table  xiii. ;  but  the 
diflRnrenees  are  quite  inconsiderable.  Tbey  were  taken  fWmi  the  PmrHameMtwy 
Paper,  Na  SS7.  Session  18S1. 

XV.  A  Return,  showing  the  Amount  of  Capital  on  which  the  several  Rates  of 
Legacy  Duty  have  been  paid  in  Great  Britain  in  the  Years  1834  and  1835 ;  dis- 
tinguishing the  Amount  of  each  Rate  paid  in  each  Year,  and  the  Total  Amount 
of  each  Rate  paid  in  these  Years.  —  (PdrL  Paper,  No.  S53    Seas.  1836.) 


HattixkAj. 

Capital. 

Ywr.and 
BaWoTDtttj. 

Capital. 

Tatali  «#  tlw  CHitel  paM  iV«<B  «<  «aA 
Bata  tir  UmYm  1884  Mid  1885. 

1894. 
At  1  pvent. 

rj»   = 

—  4         — 

—  5         — 

rS    r- 

-10        - 

L.          «.   d. 

99,1 09.9m    6    8 

160.938  13    4 

19.400.973  14  11 

96,799    1    8 

1.&56.875    8    4 

800,879  14    1 

91A38    9    9 

4,9154»3ft    0  10 

1835. 
At  1   p«  ocnt. 

z?    _ 

—  10        - 

L.          «.  d. 

njoMjm  18  4 

906^    6    8 

11.931.669    7    9 

16.449  15  10 

1,649488    1    8 

900,998    1    1 

94.844  19    8 

4.813.889  17    6 

L.          ».   d. 
At   1   pvcMt.     444B5.985   0   0 

-  94       -               966.989    0   0 

-  9         -          84.889.686    t    1 

-  4         —                88,841  17   6 

-  5        —            8.901.078    5    0 

-  6         —               601 J70  15    9 

-  8         -               186.888    9    8 

-  10        -           9.7t9«816  18    4 

41.574.698    4    7 

41/)99.660  15  11 

XVI.  A  Return,  showing  the  Amount  of  Capital  on  which  the  several  Rates  of 
Legacy  Duty  have  been  paid  in  Ireland,  in  the  Years  1834  and  1835  ;  distin- 
guishing the  Amount  of  each  Rate  paid  in  each  Year,  and  the  Total  Amount  of 
each  Rate  paid  in  these  Two  Years. 


BataoTDBty. 

1884. 

1895. 

A  mooatflf  Capital 
paid  apoa  at  aacfi  Bala. 

ABMOBt  «#  ZiVfaCT  D«tj 

saealvad  at  each  Rata. 

Amaant  of  Capital  paid  Aaaat.  of  USKJ  Daly 
apoo  at  aa^  Bat*,     laealvad  at  aach  Bala. 

L.  «. 

At  0  10  p«  eamu 

-  1    5       - 

-  9    0       - 

-  9  10       - 

-  5   0       — 

L.         ».  d. 

1.943,471    0   0 

606,059    0    0 

83,919    0   0 

81.989   0    0 

169,799    0   0 

L.      «.  d. 
7,095    9    4 
8.589    7    6 

1J)76    0    0 
9.947  10   0 
9.418    5    0 

t,         %.    d. 

1A59.899    0   0 

597.406    0    0 

68.991    0    0 

4.889    0   0 

149A77    0   0 

L.     «.    d. 
8.584  19    6 

8.917    6   8 

1.470    0   0 

147  10   0 

8.149  10    0 

Sect.  II.  —  Expenditure. 

The  public  expenditure  is  made  up,  as  any  one  may  readily  imagine^ 
of  a  vast  variety  of  items.  In  most  countries  with  a  maritime  fron- 
tier, the  cost  of  the  army  and  navy  is  the  most  important  item,  and 
it,  no  doubt,  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  British  budgets. 
But  the  most  important  article  by  far  in  our  expenditure  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  National  Debt,  or  of  the  various  sums  borrowed  from 
and  due  to  the  public  creditor.    The  expense  of  the  civil  govem- 

*  This  is  the  same  given  under  aehedule  B,  deducting,  as  was  ordered  by  the 
act,  ^  in  England,  and  ^  in  Scotland,  to  get  the  nett  profits  of  the  oocupien.  See 
Vol  L  p.  531. 
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ment  of  the  country  is  not  so  great,  perhaps,  as  might  have  been 
expected. 

An  Account  of  the  Public  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1832,  1833» 

and  1834.— (Par/.  Paper^  No.  302.   Sess.  1835.) 


Haada  of  Expenditure. 

183«. 

1833. 

1834. 

tUvemtt.  —  (3kargea  tff  CaUcc<io«. 

L. 

L. 

1 
L.                    L. 

L. 

L. 

Civil          rCustonu 
D^Mnmcnts  IEkcIm 

6A9.i50 

. 

678,938       - 

631.436 

951,686 

i/:io,836 

897r'l96       - 

1  ^^n  ««j 

908,750 

1334,186 

•  ^>^e  wyw-B 

pollc*  crulMtt,  and  harboor  vcaMla    •    • 

*                        • 

578.713 

.              « 

578,991 

; 

579379 

8.I83.,%49 

8,149385 

8,11338-^ 

Sump*                                  ... 

• 

188,356 

. 

178,813 

. 

166,943 

AMMwd  und  land  taxn          .           .         . 

- 

819,818 

. 

819,783 

- 

813390 

. 

43,343 

. 

46,659 

. 

51,685 

SupMraauuatlon  and  other  aUowancct 
Total  lercniM 

.            . 

407,  «3 

•              • 

399389 

*     * 

401361 

S/U5,683 

8,987369 

8347379 

PMie  DM. 

Interwt  of  permanent  delK    - 

S4,060,«6 

•                         • 

83394,613 

• 

88390,8tS 

Tomlnable  annuitiet         •            • 

3,330,6  *» 

- 

3,478,689 

•                         • 

33Mi983 

Manacemant 

<63,«60 

•                         • 

863,637 

;    ; 

959388 

«7,65«,I36 

87,730,939 

87303.S33 

Interest  on  ezcbrqner  bilU 

659,165 

. 

779,769 

- 

691,894 

Total  debt 

88,313,301 

88310,706 

98394397 

avU  OotvntMMtf.  -  CivU  U$t.     PHpi/  Pmrt. 

8aliurie«   of  the   hoowhold;    tradeMncn'i 

bUl*        .... 

411,800 

. 

411,800 

- 

411300 

The  allowances  to  the  Junior  branchea  at 
the  roval  fantlW,  and  to  H.  R.  H.  Leo- 
pold, Prince  of  Coburn        -           - 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland'!  oub. 

( 

820,000 

- 

nofioo 

- 

880.000 

lishment       -              *       -      *..            1 

35,.^50i    - 

39,987 

.            • 

40354 

The  Mlarlc*  and  expentca  of  the  HooMt  of 

ParlUment  (tncludinff  prlntlnc)   ■ 
Civil  depaitmentt  (exclusive  of  those  in 

151,904 

• 

135^7 

1 

165385 

•rmv,    nav7,  and    ordnance  estimate*). 

1 

indudinff  superannuation  allowances 

364,44a 

•                              a 

344,160      - 

S54386 

Other  annuities  and  pensions  on  the  con- 

solidated fVind,  and  on  the  gross  revenue 

330,849 

•                              a 

318,058      - 

903358 

Pcnaioos,  civil  list         •              • 

75,000 

•                              • 

75/100 

. 

75300 

Total  civil  Rovcmmcnt 
JuttUt. 

1,579,545 

1338386 

1371,191 

Courts  of  Juvtice 

Police  ana  criminal  prosccatioos     • 

371rS86 

. 

433,147 

• 

400.844 

835,118 

•                        • 

189,604 

- 

8.54398 

Correction       .              .               -                - 

401/131 

• 

544,819 

. 

168385 

Toul  Justice 
Diplamtatie.  —  Saiariet  and  tUHnd  AUon>- 

l/»7,735 

1,160,970 

899.497 

Foreign  mlnlAcrs       ... 

134,818 

•                         « 

tl4/)78 

. 

181348 

Ditto  consuls         .... 

181,038 

• 

93,4.V 

• 

78388 

DisbunemenU,  outAu,  tte. 

39,494;     . 

47,338 

.            . 

30331 

Total  diplomatic 
Forcet. 

894,744 

S54347 

984307 

K  Eflbctivc  i  ?ljj'"'**'  "^  "••* 

88,050 

88.799 

. 

86.178 

^^^y        -)    Non-        .NumKrofmen      • 

4,610,51s 
90,.'571 

4,478,733 
81/i89 

t    ,            . 

4380,454 
90,678 

(effective  1  Charge 
Total  army 

CEflkctive^^^"'"**' *'">"•      • 

8,.^  19,3.56 

8,117,389 

. 

8.413,471 

7,18'»,874 

6,590^)68 

6,493385 

87,8.53  1     - 

87.701 

* 

88,418 

J                  Kharw      • 

^■'y         i     Non-     fNum^ofmen      - 

(effective  (.Charge     - 

Total  navy 
\  Effective  f  J^'^™**'  <'f  n™*" 

3,880,912  ;    . 

8,748,667  1    - 

83.^,414 

89.141  1    • 

88,181  1    - 

V7385 

1,608,683 

1    . 

\fi\7AW 

-  ) 

-  1 

1365,495 

4,>W«,835 

4,360,835 

43<t33(« 

8,553 

8.465       . 

8348 

O"*"""*-?     Non-     jNum*&rof'men      - 

l,440,fltO 
18,881 

968,848 
18.458* 

•  • 

•  * 

899,795 
8.441* 
168.498  1 

(effective  (. Charge    • 
Total  ordnance 

351.477 

346,564* 

•                         • 

1,798,317 

1,314306 

1368.893! 

Total  forces 

1*3,805,086 

18,865,103 

19366,057 

Bounties,   &c.    for    promoting    fisheries. 

linen  manufactures,  &c.       ... 

- 

79,530 

. 

17,671 

- 

13345 

Public  work«        .... 

- 

368,630 

. 

866.465 

- 

340306 

Payment*   out  of  the   revenue  of  crown 

lands   for     improvemcnu    and    various 

public  •ervircs 

•                        • 

897357 

•    ;       345,710 

*                        • 

974,159 

Post  office  charges  of  collection  and  other 

1 

payments        .... 

• 

707,890 

«613->3 

* 

708.699 

Quarantine     and    warehousing    establish- 

i 

ments       .                .                - 

. 

148J97 

lI8/>85 

•    1 

110A59 

Miscellaneous  svrrices,  not  claised  under 

1 

1 

the  forsKOing  beads 

Total  ezpcnditnre 

■                        • 

1,876.583 

•    1 

938.866 

1 

•           • 

1,594,959 

w                          • 

50.908,381 

49,166313 

49.883,114 

Surplus       ... 
Mfmorandum.  —  The    amount   of  termi- 

• 

781,385 

•    1 

1,440,158 

•          • 

1.410.431 

51,689.706  - 

A0,6(I6.4«5 

50.633345 

'                         1 

1 

nable  annuities  on  'ith  Janiury  was 

(3,<38,104) 

.            • 

(3399,614) 

* 

(4334300) 

In  corrsepondtng  pcrpetnitias,  as  estimated 
by  Mr.Vtailaison     i-— -, 

Diflbivnee 

•                          « 

(1,883,8.51) 

1. 

•                        • 

(i3«i.7n) 

•           • 

0358,790) 

1 

[1,6U3^M) 

(1,777386) 

(9376.07f 

10,000  pennoneri  of  the  Ordnance  transferred  to  Chelsea. 
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Rctum  of  tfaa  EMabluhmoiti  of  tbe  Pgblie  Departiiwnti  uhI  OfflcM  in  Otmt 

Bricoin  and  Irelind  ia  IS15  whI  S3S  respi'ctively  ihinring  the  Beductioni  or 
Ailditioni  which  lu*e  been  made  in  each  Oflicr,  and  ttaa  total  Amount  of  lUduo- 
tioiutnnci!  Ial5. — (_ParL  Paptr,  Na  609.  Svss.  1696. 


In  1815  lomeaf  ibcM  office*  were  paid  parti;  bj  ftei,  far  which  fixed  adaiiea 
ba*e  line*  been  iiibstiluiec!  wbemer  the  amount  of  fee*  can  be  aKcnaincd,  they 
are  included  irnder  the  head  of  aalariei ;  in  ume  e«Mi  tba  amount  cannot  be  ata  e.l, 
and  the  Tcducllons  in  thoaa  initancea  are  really  grcatn  than  thej  appc«r  in  tlilf 
■tatemenL  —{Official  luU. ) 
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Sect.  III.     Load  Taxation  and  Expenditftre. 

BiCLUSiVE  of  the  taxes  impoied  for  public  purposes,  a  l^ge  amouDt  of 
revenue  is  coUcctol  in  Great  Britaiu  and  IrcLand  tor  objects  of  local  expen- 
diture. This  is  [irincipally  effeeteJ  bv  meana  of  county  rates,  of  which  the 
poor  rates  form,  in  England  and  Wales,  by  far  the  most  important  item ; 
they  also  incUiJc  rates  for  the  maintenance  ofgoal;^  and  houses  of  correction, 
the  prosecution  of  criiuinals,  the  repair  of  roads,  bndees.  8tc.  —  In  towns 
there  arc  rates  for  defraying  the  cost  of  police,  and  of  lighting,  cleaning,  &c. 
These  different  rates  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  a  very  large  sum. 

It  has  been  the  uniform  intention  of  the  legislature,  as  evinced  by  the 
different  acts  on  this  subject  from  the  22  Henn  VIII.  ca«.  5.,  down  to  the 
55  (ieo.  III.  cap.  51.,  that  the  county  rates  should  fall  equally  on  all  sorts  of 
property,  whctner  real  or  personal.  But  the  practical  difiicuhies  in  the  way 
of  taxing  stock  in  trade,  proRts,  or  monicd  property,  having  been  found  to  be 
quite  insuperable,  the  rates  in  question  have  been  always,  or  almost  always, 
defrayed  by  assessments  on  land  and  buildings.  The  principle  on  which  these 
have  been  assessed  has  varied  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country  j  and  in  some 
counties  the  assessments  to  the  county  rate  have  been  continued  on  the 
some  footing  for  a  very  long  series  of  ^'ears,  notwithstanding  the  great  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  interim.'  In  consequence,  very  striking  inequali- 
ties in  the  amount  of  the  assessment  imposed  on  the  dilfercnt  Apecies  at  real 
groperly  have  grown  up  in  many  places,  and  have  occasioned  many  well- 
)undcJ  complaints,  (n  Lancashire,  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
where  the  inequalities  in  question  were  very  conspicuous,  new  valuationa 
have  been  recently  effected,  by  which  they  will  be  in  a  great  measure  obviated  i 
and  notwith stand mg  the  various  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  new  valuations, 
there  can  be  Uttte  doubt  that  they  will  be  graduBlly  effected  in  most  other 
counties. 

I.  Summary  of  the  Eipcnditure  of  County  Rates,  iu  England  and  Wales,  for  1792 
and  1833,  or  for  nich  other  Year  as  could  be  obtained  ncansl  (<  ■    "    .    ■ 

under  the  subjoined  Heads,  with  Ihe  Incn 
pen  of  1835  oa  Counly  Rata,  p.  275.) 


r  Decrease  of  each.     (Lorrft*  Rt- 


ScoUand.  —  No  recent  account  has  been  prepared  of  the  amount  of  county 
Mtes  in  Scotland;  but  they  are  but  trifling  compared  with  those  levied  in 
Hogland. 

*   Sw  Lord,-  Rtport  of  1635  09  CmaUs  Rata, -p.  ^2i. 
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11.  Account  ihoiriiig  tbe  Amount  of  Monies  leiicd  by  Anemnent  for  Poor'i  Rate 
and  County  Rate  in  each  County  in  England  and  Wain,  in  the  Year  ending 
3Slb  of  March,  1S33,  distinguiihing  the  Amount  levied  on  Land,  Dwelling 
HouM^  Mill)  and  Factories,  and  Manerial  ProfiU,  &c.  (^Papiri  putlMtd  ly 
Board  i^  Tmdt,tiA.  iii.  p-34.) 


iT^ltmd.  — Mr.  GrifBths,  Ihe  engineer,  gave  the  rollovring  statement  of  the 
local  taxation  of  Irekand  in  his  evidence  before  the  Lords'  Cominittee  of 
183S,  on  tithe. 

SubdiTiiion  ot  the  Sunu  raked  annually  by  County  Pretenlmenlt. 
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Sect.  IV.     NcUional  Debt, 

The  practice  of  borrowing  money,  in  order  to  defray  part  of 
the  war  expenditure,  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  and  has  ever  since  been  acted  upon.  How 
much  soever  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  policy  of  borrowing 
or  funding  in  ordinary  times,  it  could  not,  at  its  introduction 
into  Great  Britain,  be  dispensed  with.  The  Revolution  involved 
us  in  a  bloody  and  expensive  contest  with  Louis  XIV.,  then  in 
the  zenith  of  his  power,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
family  of  Stuart.  But,  though  great  and  imminent,  the  danger  from 
without  was  inferior  to  that  from  within.  A  numerous  and  power- 
ful party  were  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  Pretender ;  and  the  im- 
position of  such  an  additional  load  of  taxes  as  would  have  been 
required  to  defray  the  heavy  cost  of  the  contest  we  were  obliged  to 
wage  for  our  liberties  and  religion,  would  have  given  a  violent 
shock  to  industry,  and  afforded  the  Jacobites  the  means  of  traducing 
the  new  government,  of  fomenting  popular  discontent,  and,  most 
probably,  of  overturning  the  revolutionary  establishment  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  contraction  of  debt  was  not  really  a  matter 
of  choice,  but  of  necessity.  The  error,  if  there  has  been  any,  con- 
sisted in  continuing  the  system  of  loans  after  the  new  government 
was  firmly  established ;  and  when  either  the  whole  or  a  larger 
portion  of  the  war  expenditure  might  have  been  defrayed  by  taxes 
raised  within  the  year. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  funding  system  it  was  customary  to  borrow  upon  the 
security  of  some  tax,  or  portion  of  a  tax,  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  discharging  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  sum  borrowed.  'I'his  discharge  was,  however,  very 
rarely  effected.  The  public  exigencies  still  continuing,  the  loans  were,  in  most 
cases,  either  continued,  or  the  taxes  were  again  mortgaged  for  fresh  ones.  At 
length  the  practice  of  borrowing  for  a  fixed  period,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed, 
upon  terminable  annuities,  was  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  most  loans  were  made 
upon  interminable  annuities,  or  until  such  time  as  it  might  be  convenient  for  govern, 
ment  to  pay  off  the  principal. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  funding  system,  the  term  fund  meant  the  taxes  or  funds 
appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  loans ;  those  who  held 
government  securities,  and  sold  them  to  others,  selling,  of  course,  a  corresponding 
claim  upon  some  fund.  But  af^er  the  debt  began  to  grow  large,  and  the  practice  of 
borrowing  upon  interminable  annuities  had  been  introduced,  the  meaning  attached 
to  the  term  fund  was  gradually  changed ;  and  instead  of  signifying  the  security 
upon  which  loans  were  advanced,  it  has,  for  a  long  time,  signified  the  principal  of 
the  loans  themselves. 

Owing  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  scarcity  of  disposable  capital  at  the  time,  but  far 
more  to  the  supposed  insecurity  of  the  revolutionary  establishment,  the  rate  of 
interest  paid  by  government  in  the  early  part  of  the  funding  system  was  com- 
paratively high.  But  as  the  country  became  richer,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  the  stability  of  government  was  increased,  the  rate  of  interest  was  propor- 
tionally reduced. 

During  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne,  the  interest  stipulated  for  loans 
was  very  various.     But  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  a  different  pracUce  was  adopted. 
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Instead  of  varying  the  interest  upon  the  loan  according  to  the  state  of  the  money 
market  at  the  time,  the  rate  of  interest  was  generally  fixed  at  three  or  three  and  a 
half  per  cent ;  the  necessary  variation  being  made  in  the  principal  funded.  Thus, 
suppose  government  were  anxious  to  borrow,  that  they  preferred  borrowing  in  a 
3  per  cent  stock,  and  that  they  could  not  negotiate  a  loan  for  less  than  4  j  per 
cent.,  they  effected  their  object  by  giving  the  lender,  in  return  for  every  lOOi!. 
advanced,  150/.  of  3/.  per  cent,  stock  ;  that  is,  tlicy  bound  the  country  to  pay  him 
or  his  assignees  4/.  10«.  a  year  in  all  time  to  come,  or  otherwise  to  extinguish  the 
debt  by  a  payment  of  1 50/.  In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  this  practice,  the 
principal  of  the  debt  now  existing  amounts  to  nearly  two  fifVia  more  than  the  sum 
actually  advanced  by  the  lenders. 

This  system  of  funding  has  been  in  the  last  degree  injurious,  though  some 
advantages  are  either  derivable,  or  supposed  to  be  derivable  from  it.  No  doubt 
it  renders  the  management  of  the  debt,  and  its  transfer,  more  simple  and  commo- 
dious than  it  would  be  did  it  consist  of  a  number  of  funds  bearing  different  rates  of 
interest ;  and  it  is  contended  that  the  greater  field  for  speculation  afforded  to  the 
dealers  in  stocks  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest,  has  enabled  government  to  borrow, 
by  funding  additional  capitals,  for  a  considerably  less  payment  on  account  of  interest 
than  would  have  been  necessary  had  such  increase  of  capital  not  been  made. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  these  advantages  are  but  inconsiderable,  while  the  dis- 
advantages ins^arable  from  the  practice  of  funding  a  large  amount  of  stock  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest  are  great  and  signal.  During  war,  especially  if  any  considerable 
portion  of  its  expenditure  be  defrayed  by  means  of  loans,  the  rate  of  interest 
uniformly  rises^  and  is  usually  much  higher  than  during  peace.  If,  therefore,  loans 
were  funded  in  stocks  bearing  a  rate  of  interest  equivalent  to  the  market  rate  when 
they  were  contracted  for,  the  charge  on  their  account  might  be  reduced  soon  after 
the  return  of  peace,  according  to  the  fiiU  in  the  rate  of  interest ;  whereas,  when 
loans  are  funded  in  stocks  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  of  capital,  it  becomes  impossible  to  take  advantage  of  the  fall  of  interest  at 
the  return  of  peace,  and  the  country  is  burthcned  with  the  war  interest  in  all  time 
to  come  !  It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  injury  we  have  sustained  by  overlooking 
this  plain  principle.  In  1815,  to  specify  only  one  of  many  similar  instances, 
government  bargained  for  a  loan  of  27*000,000/.,  it  being  stipulated  that  every 
subscriber  of  100/.  should  be  entitled  to  174/.  3  per  cent  stock,  and  10/.  4  per 
cent,  stock,  making  the  interest  paid  on  the  loan  5/.  12«.  4e/.  per  cent.  The 
great  improvidence  of  this  transaction  is  obvious.  Had  from  51.  I5«.  to  61,  per 
cent,  of  interest  been  paid  for  the  loan,  it  might  have  been  obtained  without  funding 
any  additional  capital :  and  had  that  been  done,  we  should  have  been  able,  within 
two  or  three  years,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  interest  after  the  peace,  to  reduce 
the  charge  on  account  of  the  loan  to  3  or  3^  per  cent.  ;  but,  owing  to  the 
way  in  which  the  contract  was  made,  we  have  not  had,  and  will  not  have,  any  means 
of  reducing  the  exorbitant  charge  on  account  of  this  loan,  so  long  as  the  market  rate 
of  interest  is  above  3  per  cent.,  except  by  paying  174/.  for  every  100/.  originally 
received,  exclusive  of  the  10/.  of  4  per  cent,  stock  I  But  this,  as  already  stated,  is 
only  one  instance  out  of  many  of  the  same  sort.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  we  are 
within  the  mark  when  we  affirm  that,  owing  to  this  erroneous  method  of  funding, 
tlie  country  is  at  present  paying  from  6,000,000/.  to  7,000,000/.  a  year  on  account 
of  the  public  debt  more  than  it  would  have  had  to  pay,  had  the  same  sums  been 
borrowed  and  funded  without  any  increase  of  capital. 

We  have  said  that  an  interest  of  from  51.  \5s.  to  6/.  per  cent.,  instead  of  the 
stipulated  interest  of  5/.  12«.  4<i.  per  cent.,  would  have  enabled  the  loan  of  1815  to 
be  funded  without  any  increase  of  capital.  Now  this  is  not  a  hypothetical  state- 
ment. In  the  year  in  question,  11,0(X),000/.  of  exchequer  bills  were  funded  in  a 
5  per  cent  stock,  at  the  rate  of  1 1 7/.  stock  for  every  100/.  exchequer  bills.  This 
was  equivalent  to  an  interest  of  5/.  17«.  per  cent,  being  only  4«.  M.  more  than  the 
interest  paid  on  the  loan,  though  the  subscribers  to  the  latter  had  84/.  of  artificial, 
capital  created  for  every  100/.  advanced,  and  the  holders  of  the  bills  only  17/.  of 
artificial  capital  \  But  in  point  of  fact,  the  differences  in  the  rates  of  interest,  afler 
allowing  for  certain  circumstances  connected  with  the  loanjt,  amounted  to  only 
2«.  2d,  per  cent  I     This  shows  how  little  the  saving  in  the  charge  on  account  of 
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interest  by  funding  increased  capitals,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  at  all  detracting 
from  the  great  public  loss  occasioned  by  indulging  in  so  wasteful  a  practice.  * 

That  this  improvident  system  should  have  been  so  extensively  acted  on  by  our 
finance  ministers  during  the  American  and  French  wars  is  the  mcM-e  surprising, 
seeing  that  experience  had  already  demonstrated  the  advantages  of  funding  linoited 
capitals  at  a  comparatively  high  rate  of  interest.  Owing  partly  to  the  scarcity  of 
capital,  but  much  more  to  the  supposed  instability  of  the  revolutionary  establish- 
ment, the  loans  during  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne  were  mostly  con- 
tracted at  a  very  high  rate  of  interest.  Luckily,  however,  this  was  not  attempted 
to  be  disguised  by  assigning  to  the  parties  large  amounts  of  stock  bearing  a  low  rate 
of  interest.  The  stock  created  was  the  exact  amount  of  the  loans,  the  interest  on  it 
being  increased  according  to  the  supposed  insecurity  of  the  government,  the  scarcity 
of  floating  capital,  &c.  Now  mark  the  consequences  of  Uiis.  So  early  as  1716, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  availing  himself  of  the  greater  facility  with  which  money  was 
procured  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  of  the  greater  stability  of  the  government, 
was  able^  by  offering  to  pay  off  the  creditors,  to  reduce  the  charge  on  account  of  the 
debt  from  1,598,602/.  to  1,274,1461.,  being  a  saving  of  324,456^,  or  about  one 
fifth  part  of  the  entire  charge.  And  in  1749,  during  the  adminiatration  of  Mr.  Pel- 
ham,  the  interest  was  again  reduced  from  4  to  3  per  cent,  —  a  measure  whidi 
produced  a  fresh  saving  of  565,000^  a  year ! 

Happily  the  practice  of  funding  in  a  5  per  cent  stock,  was  not  entirely 
abandoned  during  the  late  war.  In  1822  the  total  British  and  Irish  5  per  cent, 
stock  amounted  to  about  150,000,000^  ;  and,  by  offering  to  pay  it  off,  a  reduction 
of  interest  was  then  effected  to  the  extent  of  about  1 ,200,0002.  a  year !  And, 
since  that  period,  fiirther  savings  have  been  effected  by  the  reduction  of  the  interest 
on  the  4  and  4}  per  cent,  stock.  But,  unfortunately,  the  far  greatest  proportion  of 
debt  created  during  the  late  war,  and  that  with  the  American  colonies,  was  funded  in 
the  3  per  cents.  ;  and,  as  already  stated,  the  charge  on  that  portion  has,  in  con- 
sequence, been  hitherto,  and  will,  most  probably,  continue  to  be,  unsusceptible  of 
diminution. 

JPayment  of  National  Debt.  —  Sinking  Fund.  —  The  payment  of  the  national  debt 
can  be  effected  only  by  applying  to  that  purpose  such  surplus  revenue  as  the 
treasury  may  have  to  dispose  of.  But  it  was  contended  by  the  founders  of  the 
sinking  fund,  esUblished  in  1716,  and  still  more  strongly  by  Dr.  Price  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
the  founders  of  the  sinking  fund  of  1786,  that  if  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  were 
applied  to  buy  up  stock,  and  the  dividends  on  that  stock  were  afterwards  uniformly 
applied  to  the  same  object,  the  sinking  fund  would  increase,  at  compound  interest^  so 
that  the  largest  amount  of  debt  might  be  defrayed  almost  without  an  effort. 
Dr.  Price  illustrated  the  operation  of  this  principle  by  calculating  the  number  of 
globes  of  gold,  to  which  a  penny  laid  out  at  compound  interest  at  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ  would  now  amount  to  f  But  thoi^h  a  calculation  of  this  sort  be  theoretically 
true,  it  is  practically  false  and  absurd.  The  truth  is  that  no  sinking  fund,  even 
though  it  consisted  of  a  clear  surplus  revenue,  ever  really  operates  at  compound 
interest.  It  is  true  that,  by  constantly  applying  the  same  amount  of  free  revenue, 
and  the  dividends  accruing  on  the  purchases,  to  buy  up  stock,  its  reduction  is 
effected  in  the  tame  way  as  if  the  free  surplus  revenue  were  increasing,  by  an  in- 
herent energy  of  its  own,  at  compound  interest ;  but  it  is  essential  to  know  that, 
though  the  modus  operandi  be  the  same,  the  means  are  radically  and  totally  different 
The  debt  is  reduced  because  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes  is  systematically 
applied  to  pay  it  off,  and  it  can  never  be  reduced  by  any  other  means.  To  make 
capital  increase  at  compound  interest,  it  must  be  employed  in  some  sort  of  produc- 
tive industry;  and  the  profits,  instead  of  being  consumed  as  income,  must  be 
r^ularly  added  to  the  principal,  to  form  a  new  capital.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  no  such  sinking  fund  has  ever  existed.  Those  that  have  been  set  on  foot  in 
this  and  other  countries,  have  all  been  supported  either  by  loans  or  by  the  produce 
of  taxes,  and  have  never  paid  off  a  single  farthing  of  debt  by  their  own  agency. 

It  is  clear,  from  this  statement,  that  when  there  is  no  surplus  revenue,  there  can 
be  no  sinking  fund.    Dr.  Price,  however,  did  not  scruple  to  lay  it  down  broadly,  that 
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to  nupend  the  sinking  fund  during  *ar,  Ibough  the  eipenditure  might  then  greatly 
exceed  tlic  income,  would  be  the  greBtest  imaginable  feUy.  *  And  inconceivable 
as  it  may  now  appear,  all  partia  in  parliament  concurred  in  the  soundness  of  this 
opinion,  and  approTcd  the  policy  uf  keeping  up  the  sinking  fund  machinery 
during  the  whole  of  last  war  '.  Hence,  the  loans  for  the  serTice  of  the  year  had  to 
be  increased  by  the  entire  amount  of  the  sums  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  sinking 
fund  commitnoners ;  so  that  for  every  shilling's  worth  of  stock  transferred  to  them 
by  thin  futile  proceeding,  an  equal  amount  of  nev  dtl4  had  to  be  contracted,  exclu- 
nse  of  (he  lom  incurred  through  the  expense  of  management,  &c. 

For  upwards  of  twenty  years  thii  pitiful  juggle  was  kept  up ;  parliament  and 
dte  nation  beliering,  notwithstanding  Ibe  inoM  decisive  ciperience  to  the  contrary, 
that  it  was  rapidly  diminishing  the  public  debt!  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Aberdeen, 
bas  the  merit  of  having  dissipated  this  delusion,  the  groawst,  certainly,  that  ever 
imposed  on  any  people.  He  showed,  in  his  work  on  the  national  debt,  published  in 
1813,  that  the  sinking  fuud,  instead  of  diniinishing,  hod  really  added  to  the  debt ; 
and  he  proved  to  demonstration,  that  (he  ef«u  of  revenue  above  expaulUiire  is  the 
only  sinking  fund  by  which  any  part  of  the  national  debt  can  ever  be  discharged. 
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means  by  which  the  sinking  fund  can  be  enlarged,  and  its  operations  rendered  more 
efiSwtual;  and  all  schemes  lor  discharging  the  national  debt,  by  sinking  funds 
operating  at  compound  intei«st,  or  in  any  other  manner,  unless  in  so  Est  as  they 
■re  fotmded  upon  this  principle,  are  coinplelely  Dlusory."  We  subjoin  an  account 
illustrative  of  the  progress  of  the  funding  and  sinking  fund  system  during   the 

Account  of  Loans  contracted  in  each  Tear  from  1793  to  181G,  both  inclusive ;  of 
the  total  Charge  on  account  of  these  Loans ;  of  ihc  Portions  of  them  paid  to 
the  Comrois«oncrs  of  the  Sinking  Fund ;  and  of  the  Amount  of  the  Dividends 
on  the  Stock  purchased  by  sud  Commissioners.      (  From  the  FaHiamtiUaTy  Puptr, 

Nol  145.  Sen.  1832.) 
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haye  been  obtained  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  Hence  the  sinking  fund  has  been  m 
eostlyt  as  well  as  a  most  delusive,  piece  of  quackery.  The  loss  it  entailed  on  the  coun- 
try during  the  war  has  been  estimated,  apparently  on  reasonable  grounds,  at  abora 
600,000^ 

At  length,  the  folly  of  contracting  debt,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  pay  it  off^ 
became  obvious  to  erery  one;  and  the  nominal  amount  of  the  sinking  fund  began  to 
be  diminished  after  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1 8 1 9,  it  was  attempted  to  form  a  real  sink- 
ing fund  of  5,000,000/. ;  that  is  to  maintain  a  real  surplus  revenue  of  that  extent. 
But  as  this  could  not  always  be  done,  after  various  modiBcations,  an  end  was  put  to 
the  entire  system  in  1829,  the  act  10  G.  4.  c  27.  having  enacted,  that  the  sum 
applicable  in  future  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  should  be  the  surplus,  if 
any,  of  the  total  revenue  beyond  the  total  expenditure  of  the  kingdom. 

Dutributum  of  tht  DivitUnds,  or  Interest  on  the  National  Debt.  —  It  appears  from 
the  subjoined  account  of  the  number  of  dividend  warrants  issued  during  the  half- 
year  ending  the  5th  of  January  1 833,  that  they  amounted  in  all  to  about  280,000.  The 
large  number  (87,176,)  of  holders  of  stock  not  producing  above  5L  of  half-yearly 
dividend,  is  principally,  we  believe,  ascribable  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Bank  of 
£ngland  and  the  London  banks  not  allowing  interest  on  deposits. 

We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  number  of  persons  having  a  direct  interest 
in  the  funds  is  much  greater  than  it  would  appear  to  be  from  this  account.  The  divi- 
dends upon  the  funded  property  belonging  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  other  banks, 
to  the  Equitable  and  other  insurance  companies.  Sec,  are  paid  upon  single  warrants,  as 
if  they  were  due  to  so  numy  private  individuals ;  whereas  they  are  really  paid  to  these 
individuals  only  because  they  act  as  factors  or  trustees  for  a  vast  number  more. 
It  is,  consequently,  quite  absurd  to  pretend,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  any  inter- 
ference with  funded  property  would  affect  only  280,000  individuals  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  25,000,000.  Any  attack  upon  the  dividends  would  really  be  destructive,  not 
merely  of  the  interests  of  those  to  whom  dividend  warrants  are  issued,  but  of  all  who 
depend  upon  them  :  it  would  destroy  our  whole  system  of  banking  and  insurance* 
and  overspread  the  country  with  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  every 
proposal  for  an  invasion  of  the  property  of  the  fundholders  bottomed  on  injustice 
and  robbery,  but  it  would,  were  it  acted  upon,  be  little  less  ruinous  to  the  com- 
munity than  to  the  peculiar  class  intended  to  be  plundered. 

Account  of  the  Principal  and  Annual  Charge  of  the  Public  Debt  at  different  Pe- 
riods since  the  Revolution.  * 


DebtatUMreroluUnn^in  1689  •  .  ... 

£sccM  of  debt  coatnctad  durlnf  the  rtign  of  William  III.  abov*  d«bt  paid  oir 

Date  at  the  acocnlon  of  Queen  Anne,  in  170^ 
Debt  contracted  daring  Qacen  Anne's  r«i|^ 

Debt  at  the  acccnion  of  George  I.,  In  1714 

Debt  paid  off* during  the  rdffn  of  GaoTRe  I.,  above  debt  oomnetod 

Debt  at  the  acoeadon  oTOrorKe  II.,  in  17S7 

Debt  eonbracted  from  the  acceMion  of  Gterge  II.  tiU  tfi*  Paaoe  of  Pall*  In  1763,  three 
yean  after  the  acocMion  of  George  III.  .  . 

Debt  in  1763  .... 

Paid  during  peace,  from  1763  to  1773  •  •  •  • 

Detit  at  the  comrocnoement  of  the  American  var.  In  1775 
Debt  contracted  during  the  American  war  •  • 

Debt  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  in  1784 
Paid  durtng  peace,  from  1784  to  1793 

I>eSt  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  war,  in  1793 
Dite  contracted  during  the  French  war 

Total  funded  and  nnnindad  debt  on  th*  Itt  of  Prtirmary,  1817,  what  the  BMHafa  and  Irlah 
cacbequen  were  consolidated 

Debt  cancelled  from  the  1st  of  Pebraary,  18I7«  to  dch  of  Janoaiy,  1836 
Debt,  and  charge  thereon  Ath  of  Janoarir,  1836 


Prlnefaial, 
Pondeaand 
Unfrndcd. 


Inteceat 
Manage* 
ment. 


66«,t63 
15,730,439 


L. 

99,853 
l,«ri,067 


f6,394.70S 
37,750,661 


1,310.948 
«,CM0,4I6 


54,145,363 
V/>53,1V5 


3.351358 
1,133,807 


5%fi9*,tX 
86,773,191 


S,S17,551 
«,6S4,500 


138365,430  i 
I0,y81,795 


4,858,051 
380.480 


188,583,635 
181.867,993 


4,471,571 
4,980,801 


849A51,6'<8 
10,501,380 


9,461.771 
843,177 


139AV),148 
601,500,343 


9,808,495 
88,889,696 


840,850.491  I    31/138,191 


53.811,675  I      1,894,674 


787,638416  I     0,143,517 


*  This  account  has  been  made  up  partly  from  the  table  in  Dr.  Hamilton's  work  oo 
the  national  debt,  (3rd  ed.  p.  100.)  ;  partly  from  the  Pari  Paper,  Na  165.  Sess. 
1834 ;  and  partly  from  the  Annual  Finance  Book  for  the  year  ending  5th  of  January, 
1SS3,  pages  14,  99,  and  104. 
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The  unfunded  debt  on  the 5th  of  Juusiy,  ISIT,  UDaunt«dto  44,650^3001.,  being 
33,289,300  greater  than  iti  amount  on  tbe  5th  or  January,  1793  ;  and  Ihii  lum  ha% 
of  course,  to  be  deducted  from  (he  total  debt  contracted  during  the  French  war,  to 
get  tlie  amount  ofOiefiuuled  debt  contracted  during  that  conteit. 

Tbe  redaction  of  tbe  principal  of  tho  public  debt  since  IS17  hn  been  effected 
partly  bj  applying  iurplui  revenue  to  iti  diicharge,  and  partly  by  the  conTeraion  of 
a  portion  of  the  interminable  into  tenminable  annuities.  The  reduction  of  the  an- 
nual charge  hu  been  partly,  of  oourie,  brau^t  about  by  paying  off  the  principal ; 
but  more  by  the  reduction  of  the  inlered  paid  on  the  S  and  4  per  cent,  itock  eiist- 
ing  in  1817,  and  by  that  paid  on  the  unfunded  debt,  or  on  eicbequtr  billa.  The 
toMi  uving  on  the  first  head,  betireen  1832,  when  the  firat,  and  1834  when  Clw 
Ian,  reduction  was  made,  has  been  2,35S,845L  The  debt  given  above  for  the  5th 
of  January,  1836,  includes  tbe  loan  of  15,000,000'.  negotiated  iu  1 83S,  on  accoimt  «f 
the  West  India  slave  proprietors. 

An  Account  of  the  Total  Number  of  Fenons  to  whom  a  Half  Year's  Dividnd 
was  due  at  the  last  Half-yearly  Payment  thereof,  on  ewrh  Description  of  PuUio 
Slock,  and  on  each  DeacnptJon  of  Terminable  Annuities ;  distinguiriiing  Iha 
Number  respectively  of  those  whose  Dividends  for  the  Half  Year  did  not  exceed 
51.,  101.,  50;.,  lOOI.,  3001.,  3001.,  BOOl.,  1,0001.,  %000t.,  3,0001.,  4,O0OL,  5,000L, 
and  the  Number  of  those  whose  Dividends  eiceed  5,0001. ;  distinguishing  alscs 
in  those  above  l,O00f.,  the  Dividends  due  to  any  Public  Company,  or  to  mar* 
Ibananngle  Vmum.  ~  iFarL  Pl^nr,  No.  303.  Seas.  ]S3a.) 


>  Diridends  pajable  lOth  of  October.        f  Dividends  payable  on  5th  of  January. 
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CHAPTER  III.  —  Defence. 

Sect.  I.    Armi/,  Militia^  Sfc. 

The  force  kept  up  for  the  defence  of  the  empire  against  foreign 
attack,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  and  security  at  home, 
consists  principally  of  the  army  and  navy. 

Army.  —  The  military  force  of  Great  Britain,  like  that  of  all  the 
surrounding  states,  has  differed  widely  at  different  epochs.  During 
the  period  posterior  to  the  Conquest,  when  the  feudal  system  was  in 
its  vigour,  the  whole  lands  of  the  kingdom  were  distributed  into 
what  were  called  knights'  fees^  of  which  there  were  above  60,000  in 
England  only.  And  every  tenant  in  capite,  or  person  holding  any 
such  fee,  was  bound  to  hold  himself  in  readiness,  if  called  upon,  to 
attend  the  sovereign  in  his  wars  either  at  home  or  abroad  for  forty 
days  each  year.  Persons  unable  or  unwilling  to  serve,  were  obliged 
to  provide  unexceptionable  substitutes,  so  that  a  force  of  about 
60,000  men  could  thus  be  set  on  foot  with  but  little  or  no  cost  to  the 
crown.  When  the  forty  days'  service  were  accomplished,  the  feudal 
militia  were  entitled  to  return  home ;  those  that  kept  the  field  for 
a  longer  period  being  paid  by  the  sovereign  for  their  services.  But 
in  those  days,  when  there  were  few  fortified  places,  and  war  was  not 
carried  on  upon  any  scientific  principles,  the  predatory  and  maraud- 
ing campaigns  of  which  it  mostly  consisted  did  not  often  extend 
beyond  forty  days.  —  (Blackstonef  L  p.  410.  ed.  1775,  &c.) 

But  though  a  militia  of  this  sort  answered  tolerably  well  in  a 
rude  age  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  it  was  speedily  found 
to  be  very  ill  fitted  for  carrying  on  the  foreign  wars  in  which 
our  princes  of  the  House  of  Plantagenet  were  so  often  involved. 
Hence,  the  system  of  commuting  military  service  abroad  for  a  money 
payment,  or  scutage^  as  it  was  then  termed,  on  knights'  fees  was 
early  introduced* ;  and  as  its  advantages  became  more  obvious,  it  was 
gradually  substituted  for  military  service  at  home.     At  length  money 

*  The  first  instance  of  this  sort  of  commutation  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  1 1.  That  prince,  instead  of  requiring  his  vassals  to  accompanj  him 
in  his  war  with  the  Earl  of  Thoulouse  in  1159,  imposed  on  them  a  scutage  or  tax 
which  produced  180,000/.  money  of  the  time,  being  equal  to  2,700,00021  of  our  money. 
By  this  means  he  consulted  the  prejudices  of  such  of  his  English  subjects  at  wished 
to  remain  at  home,  and  procured  the  means  of  furnishing  himself  with  a  much  more 
efficient  army.  (Sec  LyttUtoiCt  History  of  Henty  II.  8¥0.  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  428.,  and 
the  elaborate  note  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Appendix. ) 
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payments  having   almost   universally  replaced  feudal  services,   the 
latter  were  finally  abolished  by  the  12  Charles  II.  c.  24. 

Exclusive,  however,  of  the  feudal  militia  or  constitutional  force  of 
the  kingdom,  our  sovereigns  always  maintained  bodies  of  stipendiary 
or  mercenary  troops  in  England  as  well  as  in  the  Norman  provinces. 
The  expense  was  defrayed  for  the  most  part  from  the  revenues  and 
vast  estates  that  then  belonged  to  the  crown ;  but  partly  also,  by 
money  obtained  in  commutation  of  feudal  services,  and  sometimes,  at 
a  later  period,  by  parliamentary  grants.  With  the  exception  of  those 
employed  as  guards  in  the  Tower  of  London,  Dover  Castle,  and 
other  fortified  places,  and  for  protecting  the  marches,  or  borders  of 
the  kingdom  along  the  Scotch  frontier,  the  stipendiary  troops  were 
disbanded  as  soon  as  the  occasion  for  their  services  had  expired. 
They  were  a  mercenary  but  not  a  standmg  army. 

During  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  royal  army 
chiefly  consisted  of  regiments  raised  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  who 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  king  from  among  their  tenants  and  de- 
pendants. The  parliamentary  forces  consisted  principally  of  stipen- 
diary troops  recruited  in  the  great  towns  which  were,  for  the  most 
part,  hostile  to  the  royal  cause.  Both  parties,  however,  had  recourse 
to  every  expedient  for  increasing  their  forces  whether  it  were  con- 
sistent with  law  or  not. 

The  origin  of  the  present  standing  army  dates  as  far  back  as  1660, 
or,  perhaps,  earlier.     In  that  year  Charles  II.  formed  two  regiments  of 
guards,  one  of  horse  and  one  of  foot,  consisting  principally  of  troops 
that  had  been  previously  embodied,  and  these,  with  the  regiment  of 
Royal  Scotch,  brought  from  France  in  1661,  and  some  other  regiments 
that  were  soon  after  set  on  foot,  formed  in  all  a  force  of  about  5,000 
men,  including  the  troops  in  garrison  abroad.     In  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  James  II.  this  force  was  increased,  including  the  troops 
in  Ireland,  to  about  30,000  men  :  but  parliament  did  not  sanction  the 
enrolment  of  these  forces,  nor  did  it  vote  the  money  required  for 
their  pay  and  subsistence.     They  were  embodied  by  authority  of  the 
crown  only,  and  were  paid  for  either  from  the  civil  list,  or  by  divert- 
ing money  intended  for  other  objects  to  that  purpose.  •     The  prin- 
cipal dependence  of  James  II.  for  the  success  of  his  unconstitutional 
projects,  was  placed  in  the  devotedness  of  this  great  army.     But  his 
conduct  disgusted  the  military  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  subjects ;  and 

•  The  6rst  parliament  of  Charles  II.  voted  1,200,000/.,  as  the  ordinary  revenue 
of  the  Crown  ;  but  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  it  amounted  to  more.  In  the 
reign  of  James  II.  the  revenue  amounted  to  near  2,000,000.  {Hattam^s  CoHMtitn- 
tional  History,  Hi.  p.  156.) 
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the  cheers  of  the  troops  encamped  on  Hounslow  Heath  at  the  acquittal 
of  the  bishops,  proved  that  he  had  entirely  lost  their  sympathy,  and 
could  no  longer  trust  to  them  for  support.  In  fact,  no  sooner  had 
the  Prince  of  Orange  landed,  than  they  went  over  to  him  almost  to  a 
man. 

The  danger  arising  from  so  unconstitutional  a  prerogative  was, 
however,  too  great  not  to  be  immediately  provided  against;  and  it 
was  consequently  declared,  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  that  the  raising 
or  keeping  a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace, 
unless  with  consent  of  parliament,  is  contrary  to  law.  And  from 
this  epoch  down  to  the  present  day,  the  army  has  been  kept  on 
foot  under  authority  of  an  act  annually  renewed,  called  '*  An  act 
^or  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion ;  and  for  the  better  payment 
of  the  army  and  their  quarters.*^  This  act  specifies  the  number  of 
men  to  be  kept  on  foot ;  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  enlisted, 
paid,  billeted,  &c. ;  and  lays  down  a  system  of  martial  law  for  their 
government  His  Majesty  is  authorized  to  issue  articles  of  war  in 
conformity  with  this  act.  These  are  usually  printed  with,  and  sub- 
joined to  the  Mutiny  Act,  and  to  them  the  reader  is  referred  for 
further  particulars. 

Government  of  the  army.  —  The  king  is  the  supreme  head,  or 
generalissimo,  of  all  the  British  forces  by  land  and  sea.  He  cannot, 
as  already  stated,  raise  or  maintain  forces  without  the  authority  of 
parliament ;  but  in  all  that  respects  the  distribution,  officering,  and 
organization  of  the  forces  granted  by  parliament,  he  is  supreme.  He 
has,  also,  the  sole  government  and  disposal  of  all  forts,  arsenals,  and 
fortified  places.  The  military  can  receive  no  orders  but  such  as 
emanate  from  the  king ;  and  these  they  are  bound  implicitly  to  obey, 
unless  they  be  obviously  at  variance  with  the  recognized  laws  of  the 
land. 

All  measures  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  the  military  force 
are,  of  course,  decided  upon  by  his  Majesty  in  council ;  and  ministers 
are  equally  responsible  for  them  as  for  any  other  act  of  government. 

The  command  of  the  army  under  the  king  is  committed  to  a 
commander-in-chief,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  ministry  of  the 
day.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  provide  for  the  execution  of 
such  measures  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  his  Miyesty  in  council 
in  relation  to  the  army,  and  to  exercise  a  vigilant  superintendence 
over  all  its  concerns,  so  as  to  maintain  it,  at  all  times,  in  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency  and  discipline. 

The  commander-in-chief  b  assisted  in  the  discharge  of  his  multi- 
farious and  important  duties  by  several  subordinate  officers,  who  are 
each  at  the  head  of  a  peculiar  department ;  such  as  the  adjutant- 
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general,  the  quarter-maftter-general,  the  barrack-master-general,  the 
commissary-general,  the  master-general  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance, 
and  the  pay-master-generaL 

The  adjutant-general  has  the  superintendence  of  all  matters  relating 
to  what  may  be  called  the  personnel  of  the  army.  He  is  the  channel 
through  which  all  officers  communicate  with  the  commander-in-chief; 
and  all  orders,  instructions,  and  regulations  with  respect  to  the  recruit- 
ing, organization,  discipline,  &c.  of  the  army,  come  within  hb  province. 
He  has,  also,  the  superintendence  of  all  matters  with  respect  to  the 
inspection  of  clothing  and  accoutrements,  the  employment  of  officers 
of  the  staff,  the  granting  of  leaves  of  absence,  &c. 

The  functions  of  the  quarter-master-general  are  chiefly  called  into 
operation  during  war.  His  duty  is  to  prescribe  routes  and  marches ; 
to  regulate  the  embarkation  and  disembarkation  of  troops ;  to  provide 
them  with  quarters ;  to  mark  out  the  ground  for  encampments ;  to 
prepare  and  arrange  plans  for  the  defence  of  a  country,  &c.  Much 
of  the  success  of  an  army  in  the  field  depends  on  the  way  in  which 
the  duties  of  the  quarter-master-general*s  department  are  performed. 
The  admirable  manner  in  which  they  were  executed  in  Spain,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Sir  George  Murray,  has  been  universally 
acknowledged. 

The  barrack-master-general  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  all  that 
relates  to  the  construction  and  repair  of  barracks,  and  the  reception 
and  lodging  of  the  troops. 

The  commissary-general  is  at  the  head  of  the  Commissariat  De- 
partment To  it  is  entrusted  the  care  of  all  that  relates  to  the  supply 
of  the  troops  with  provisions  and  necessaries  of  all  sorts.  The  com- 
missary-general is  subordinate  to  the  Treasury  in  what  relates  to 
financial  matters,  but  in  all  that  respects  military  matters  he  is  under 
the  control  of  the  secretary-at-war.  During  periods  of  war,  great 
abuses  have  frequently  existed  in  this  department,  which,  indeed, 
is  more  liable  to  be  infected  by  them  than  any  other  in  the  service. 

The  affairs  of  the  artillery  and  engineers  are  superintended  by  a 
separate  board ;  and  the  ordnance  estimates  are  annually  voted  sepa- 
rately from  the  army  estimates. 

The  functions  of  the  paymaster-general  are  strictly  ministerial ;  his 
business  being  merely  to  make  payments  without  exercising  any  dis- 
cretion, in  pursuance  of  warrants  directed  to  him  by  the  secretary-at- 
war  and  the  Treasury,  or  both.  A  regimental  paymaster  is  attached 
to  each  regiment. 

The  secretary-at  war  is,  as  it  were,  the  civil  officer  of  the  army, 
being  the  channel  of  communication  between  it  and  the  government. 
He  is  bound  to  give  effect  to  the  orders  of  the  commander-iiHchief, 
unless  they  appear  to  be  contrary  to  the  eidsting  rules  of  the  service, 
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or  to  occasion  an  excess  of  expenditure,  in  which  cases  he  is  to  refer 
to  the  Treasury  for  instructions,  and  to  abide  by  them.  It  is  his 
duty  to  prepare  the  army  estimates,  and  to  submit  them  to  parliament 
He  is  not  necessarily  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  though  sometimes  he 
has  a  seat  in  it.* 

Organization  of  the  army,  —  The  British  army  is  divided  into 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  and  these  again  into  regiments  and 
battalions.  The  three  regiments  of  Life  Guards  consist  at  present 
each  of  33  officers,  53  non-commissioned  officers,  351  privates,  and 
274  horses.  The  ordinary  cavalry  regiments  have  each,  at  an 
average,  27  commissioned  officers,  31  non-commissioned  officers,  304? 
privates,  and  253  horses.  The  grenadier  regiment  of  foot  guards, 
consisting  of  three  battalions,  has  96  officers,  177  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  2,080  privates.  The  other  two  regiments  of  foot  guards 
consist  also  of  three  battalions  each,  and  have  each  the  same  number 
of  privates,  but  only  61  officers,  and  109  non-commissioned  officers. 
The  ordinary  infantry  regiments  consist  of  one  battalion,  having  each 
39  officers,  57  non-commissioned  officers,  and  739  privates.  The 
Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery  consists  of  nine  battalions,  having  449 
officers,  and  6,062  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 

The  officers  or  staff  of  an  ordinary  cavalry  regiment  having  304 
privates,  and  divided  into  six  troops,  are  as  follows,  viz.,  1  colonel,  1 
lieutenant-colonel,  1  major,  6  captains,  6  lieutenants,  6  cornets,  1 
paymaster,  1  adjutant,  1  quarter-master,  1  surgeon,  1  assistant 
surgeon,  and  1  veterinary  surgeon  —  in  all,  27.  The  officers  or  staff  of 
an  ordinary  infantry  regiment,  consisting  of  one  battalion  of  500 
men  rank  and  file,  consist  of  1  lieutenant-colonel,  2  majors,  10 
captains,  12  lieutenants,  8  ensigns,  1  paymaster,  1  adjutant,  1  quarter- 
master, and  1  surgeon,  with  2  assistants  —  in  all  39.  When  addi- 
tional battalions  are  raised,  each  has  a  separate  staff.  The  colonelcy 
of  a  regiment  is  in  a  great  measure  a  sinecure. 

Appointment  of  officers.  —  Officers  may  either  purchase  their  ap- 
pointment originally,  and  each  succeeding  step  of  promotion  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  service,  or  they  may  be  appointed  in  the  first  instance, 
and  subsequently  promoted  without  purchase,  by  the  commander-in- 
chief.  They  are  all  commissioned  by  the  king.  Very  few  officers  in  the 
British  army  have  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as 
in  several  others,  it  differs  materially  from  the  army  of  France,  and 
of  some  of  the  other  continental  states.  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  it  be  as  superior  to  them  in  this  particular  as  it  certainly  is 
in  several  others.     But  there  is  really  very  little  room  for  doubt  on 

*  For  further  details  as  to  these  different  departments  see  the  learned  and  excellent 
article  on  armies,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  EncydopmUa  BritamHicoy  by  Dr.  Brown 
of  Edinburgh. 
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the  subject.  The  arrangement  in  question  powerfully  contributes  to 
maintain  the  discipline  of  the  army ;  to  hinder  it  from  being  influ- 
enced by  popular  feelings  or  prejudices ;  and  to  make  it  (in  which 
its  chief  excellence  consists)  a  willing  as  well  as  an  efficient  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  executive.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has 
successfully  obviated  some  of  the  more  common  objections  to  the 
present  practice.  * 

Prices  of  Commisuons. 


Difference  in 

1 

Full  price  of 
CommlMiooi. 

value  between 

Difftrence  in  value 

RANK. 

the  several 
Commifsionc 

between  FuU  and 
Hair-nay. 

in  tuoceuion. 

Life  Guard*. 

£ 

s. 

£        s. 

£       ^ 

9,      d* 

Lieutenant-Colonel. 

7.250 

0 

1,900     0 

Major       .... 

5,350 

0 

1,850     0 

Captain    .... 

3,500 

0 

1,715     0 

Lieutenant          .             . 

1,785 

0 

525     0 

Comet         .         - 

1,260 

0 

Royal  Regiment  of  Hone  Guards, 

Lieutenant.  Colonel 

7,250 

0 

1,900    0 

Major          .           .           - 

5,350 

0 

1,850    0 

Captain     .        - 

3,500 

0 

1,900     0 

Lieutenant               -        - 

1,600 

0 

400     0 

Cornet       -            -             .           . 

1,200 

0 

Dragoon  Guards  and  Dragoons, 

Lieutenant.  Colonel 

6,175 

0 

1,600     0 

1,533 

0    0 

MBJor           .... 

4575 

0 

1,350     0 

1,352 

0     0 

Captain            .             ... 

3,225 

0 

2,035     0 

1,034 

3     4 

Lieutenant          ... 

1,190 

0 

^350     0 

632 

IS     4 

Comet           .                  -               - 

840 

0 

300 

0     0 

Foot  Guards, 

Lieutenant- Colonel 

9,000 

0 

700     0 

Mt^OT,  with  Rank  of  Colonel 

8,300 

0 

3,500     0 

Captain,  with  Rank  of  Lieut- CoL 

4,800 

0 

2,750     0 

Lieutenant,  with  rank  of  Captain  . 

2,050 

0 

850     0 

Ensign,  with  Rank  of  Lieutenant  - 

1,200 

0 

Regiments  of  the  Line, 

Lieutenant.  Colonel 

4,500 

0 

1,300     0 

1314 

0     0 

Migor           .         . 

3,200 

0 

1,400     0 

949 

0     0 

Captain         .            ... 

1,800 

0 

1,100     0 

511 

0     0 

Lieutenant         ... 

700 

0 

250     0 

365 

0     0 

Ensign         -        - 

450 

0 

150 

0     0 

Fusiliers  and  Rifle  Corps,  having  1st  and 

2d  Lieutenants, 

1st  Lieutenant          -         - 

700 

0 

200     0 

365 

0     0 

2d  Lieutenant               ... 

500 

0 

200 

0     0 

Enlistment.  —  Formerly  it  was  customary  to  enlist  soldiers  by  what 
is  called  indenture.  In  other  words,  certain  individuals  bound  them- 
selves by  indenture  to  provide  a  given  number  of  able-bodied  men 
to  serve  his  Majesty  for  some  specified  time,  at  certain  capitulated 

*  See  the  able  and  well  considered  etidence  given  by  his  Graot  before  the  Com- 
missionert  on  Military  Puniihroenti. 
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rates  of  pay  and  bounty,  then  called  wages  or  regards.  It  was 
usual  for  the  King  to  advance  beforehand  a  portion  of  such  pay  or 
bounty,  which  was  called  <<  impressment  money,"  and  to  give  security 
for  the  regular  payment  of  the  remainder.  But  this  system  has  been 
long  abandoned,  and  the  business  of  enlisting  or  recruiting  for  the 
army  has  been  carried  on,  since  the  Revolution,  by  military  officers 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Soldiers  are  enlisted  either  for  a  limited  or  an  unlimited  number  of 
years,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  till  they  be  discharged.  The 
limited  periods  for  which  a  person  may  at  present  enlist  are  fixed  at 
7  years  for  the  infantry,  10  years  for  the  cavalry,  and  12  years  for 
the  artillery,  provided  the  party  enlisting  be  of  the  age  of  1 8  years  or 
upwards ;  but,  if  under  18,  then  the  difference  between  his  age  and  18 
is  to  be  added  to  the  above  periods  of  7,  or  10,  or  12  years,  as  the  case 
may  be.  A  person  when  enlisted  is  to  be  brought,  not  sooner  than 
one,  nor  later  than  four  days,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  is 
directed  to  put  to  him  certain  questions  contained  in  the  schedules 
of  the  Mutiny  Act ;  and,  to  give  persons  time  to  reflect  on  what  they 
have  done,  and  to  prevent  hasty  or  incautious  enlistment,  it  is  pro- 
vided that,  if  any  recruit  brought  before  a  justice,  or  who,  not  being 
brought,  goes  voluntarily  before  one  (as  he  is  authorised  to  do),  and 
declares  his  dissent  from  the  enlistment,  he  is  to  be  released  therefrom, 
and  discharged  on  his  paying  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings,  together  with 
the  enlisting  money  and  other  expenses  incurred  on  his  account. 

Napoleon  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  **  que  la  con' 
scription  est  le  mode  de  recrutement  le  plus  juste ^  le  plus  douxy  le  plus 
avantageux  au  peuple  ;  "  and  the  armies  of  France,  Prussia,  and  most 
continental  nations,  continue  to  be  recruited  on  this  principle.  Nor 
have  those  been  wanting  who  have  recommended  its  introduction  into 
this  country,  or,  at  least,  an  extension  to  the  army  of  the  principle  on 
which  the  militia  is  recruited.  The  plan  of  recruiting  by  voluntary 
enlistment  is,  however,  the  only  one  consistent  with  the  free  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  constitution ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  high 
authority  on  the  other  side,  it  is  intrinsically  the  best.  We  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  the  system  of  conscription,  provided  it  be  made 
equal  and  impartial,  has  some  considerable  advantages :  but  they  are 
certainly  very  much  overbalanced  by  the  disadvantages  that  are  in- 
separable from  it.  Among  the  individuals  subject  to  a  conscription, 
there  is  the  greatest  possible  discrepancy  of  tastes  and  tempers,  some 
preferring  the  military  profession  to  any  one  else,  while  to  others  it 
is  an  abhorrence.  The  system  of  voluntary  enlistment  avails  itself  of 
these  differences.  Far  from  ofiering  violence  to  any  one,  it  gratifies  all 
by  enabling  those  who  choose  to  become  soldiers,  and  those  who 
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prefer  other  pursuits  to  prosecute  them  without  let  or  hindrance. 
The  conscription,  on  the  other  hand,  introduces  a  system  of  fatalism 
where  there  should  be  choice  and  discrimination ;  the  chances  being 
equal  that  the  lots  will  fall  upon  the  individuab  most  disinclined  to 
enter  the  army.     Who  would  think  of  forcing  people,  against  their 
inclinations,   to  become  miners,  shoemakers,  or  weavers  ?  and  why 
should  the  state  attempt   to   enforce  a  system  productive  of    still 
greater  hardship  and  injustice?     If  soldiers  could  not  be  procured 
by  other   means,  we  should  readily  admit  that  necessity  formed  a 
valid    excuse  for  the  introduction   of  a  conscription :  but   such    is 
very  far  indeed  from  being  the  case.     Men  in  abundance  may  always 
be  found,  without  any  compulsory  process,  and  with  very  moderate 
encouragement,  ready  to  undertake  any  employment,  how  disagree- 
able or  hazardous    soever.     The   free    and  adventurous  life    of   a 
soldier  has,  however,  many  powerful  attractions.     Even  during  war 
the  dangers  and   privations  of  campaigns  are  underrated,   and  the 
chances   of  advancement  proportionally  exaggerated  in  the  heated 
imaginations  of  the  young  and  the  inconsiderate ;  and,  unless  his  pay 
and  other  advantages  be  very  decidedly  below  what  the  state  of  so- 
ciety requires,  a  moderately  populous  country  has  never  the  least 
difficulty  about  obtaining  any  number  of  troops  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment.    During  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  when  the  prices  of  almost 
every  thing  sustained  an  extraordinary  advance,  the  pay  of  the  troops 
continued  stationary,  and  was  not,  consequently,  so  good  as  it  ought 
to  have  been,  or  as  it  has  since  become,  now  that  the  prices  of  most 
articles  have  been  materially  reduced ;  though  we  continue  of  opinion 
that  it  might  and  ought  still  to  be  raised.     The  custom  of  allowing 
criminals  to  enlist  into  the  army  has  also  had  a  tendency  to  degrade 
the  service,  and  to  generate  a  prejudice  against  it ;  and  of  late  years 
many   have   supposed   that  a  similar   effect   was   produced    by  the 
popular   odium   attached  to  the  punishment  of  flogging  :   but  we 
doubt  whether  this  latter  circumstance    has   had  any  perceptible 
influence.     Punishment  is  not  wantonly  inflicted ;  and  never,  indeed, 
without  the   party  punished   having    committed    some    very   grave 
offence,  such  as  stealing,  being  drunk  on  duty,  insulting  officers,  &c. 
And  there  are  very  few  so  conscious  of  their  own  demerit  as  to  sup- 
pose, when  they  are  about  entering  the  army,  that  they  will  ever 
commit  any  such  offences,  or  that,   consequently,  they  will  ever  be 
made  amenable  to  punishment.     We  do  not,  therefore,  attach  any 
weight  to  this  statement ;  and  the  enlisting  of  criminals  into  the  army  is 
now  nearly  put  an  end  to.     Provided  the  soldier  be  sufficiently  paid, 
that  merit  and  long  service  be  sufficiently  rewarded,  and  crime  and 
bad  conduct  be  repressed  by  prompt  and  suitable  punishment,  there 
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is  nothing  in  the  army  to  render  it  unpopular ;  and  we  may  depend 
upon  it  that,  under  the  conditions  supposed,  no  difficulty  will  ever  be 
found  of  obtaining  ample  supplies  of  the  best  men  for  the  public 
service.  Conscription  is^  in  fact,  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  cruel  and 
revolting.  If  we  be  ever  driven  to  this  arbitrary  and  oppressive  ex- 
pedient, the  necessity  will  have  arisen  from  the  adoption  of  some 
spurious  system  of  economy,  or  from  something  improper  in  the 
treatment  of  the  troops,  or  both. 

The  plan  of  enlisting  for  limited  periods  began  in  1806,  and  is  a 
very  great  improvement.  Many  men,  who  would  not  adventure  upon 
enlistment  for  life,  are,  notwithstanding,  disposed  to  enlist  for  the 
term  of  seven  years,  thinking  that,  if  the  service  turn  out  to  be  less 
agreeable  than  they  expect,  they  will  then  be  able  to  leave  it.  But 
the  chances  are,  that,  though  they  do  not  relish  it  much  at  first, 
by  the  time  they  have  been  seven  years  in  the  army  they  will  have 
become  so  habituated  to  it,  as  to  have  no  wish  to  leave  it.  Hence 
it  is  that  enlistment  for  limited  periods  increases  materially  the  faci- 
lities for  getting  recruits,  without  sensibly  lessening  the  number  of 
veterans  in  the  army. 

Number  of  TVoops,  —  Owing  to  the  jealousy  with  which  a  standing  army 
was  lone  regarded,  and  the  heav^  cost  of  its  maintenance,  it  has  always  been 
confined,  at  least  in  periods  of  peace,  within  pretty  narrow  limits.     In  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  during  the  short  interval  between  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick  and  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the  standing  army  was  reduced, 
in  opposition  to  the  most  obvious  considerations  of  expediency,  and  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  King,  to  so  few  as  7,000  men.     And  William,  who  nad 
been  the  instrument,  under  Providence,  of  establishing  a  free  government  in 
these  realms,  and  of  preserving  the  balance  of  power  m  Europe,  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  mortification,  which  he  felt  most  acutely,  or  dismissing  nis 
favourite  regiments  of  Dutch  guards  and  French  refugees.  (Haiiam,  iii.  p.  190.) 
During  the  lengthened  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  standing 
army  gradually  amounted  to  about  17,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  troops  in 
Ireland,  but  inclusive  of  those  in  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.     After  the  peace  of 
Paris  in  1763,  the  peace  establishment  was  fixed,  includinff  the  troops  in 
garrisons  abroad  and  in  Ireland,  at  about  40,000  men.     In  the  course  of  the 
American  war,  both  the  army  and  navy  were  very  much  augmented  ;  but  at 
the  conclusion  of  that  unfortunate  contest  they  were  again  reduced  to  what 
might  be  considered,  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  world,  as  some- 
thing like  their  old  level.     All  previous  contests  and  armaments  were,  how- 
ever, thrown  into  the  shade,  and  made  to  appear  insignificant,  by  the  vast  efforts 
that  signalised  the  war  with  France,  that  broke  out  in  1793,  and  was  only 
terminated  in  1815.    During  the  latter  years  of  that  momentous  contest,  which 
was  truly  a  struggle  pro  arts  et  focis,  we  had,  including  volunteers,  yeomanry, 
militia,  &c.,  a  land  force  embodied  of  not  less  than  450,000  men  I     Happily, 
our  exertions  and  sacrifices  were  crowned  with  success ;  and  not  only  pro- 
vided for  our  own  security,  but  were  mainly  instrumental  in   enabling  conti- 
nental Europe  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  military  despotism  by  which  it 
had  for  a  while  been  crushed.     We  subjoin  an  account,  taken  from  official 
documents,  of  the  regular  troops,  exclusive  of  the  ordnance,  at  home,  in  the 
colonies,  and  in  foreign  countries,  in  1792,   18)5,  and  1834;  and  of  the 
expense  incurred  on  their  account. 
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At  Home  and  in  the  Colonies* 

Household  Cavalry 

Foot  Guards 

Cavalry  of  the  Line 

Infantry  of  the  Line 

Garrison  Battalions 

Veteran  Battalions 

West  India  Regiments 

Miscellaneous  and  Colonial  Corps 

Fencibles 

Foreign  Corps 

Augmentations  in  progress 


In  India. 
Cavalry  of  the  Line 
Infantry  of  the  Line 

Totals 


1792. 


779 

3,766 

5,409 

36,598 


1815. 


46,552 

512 
10,188 


1,504 

9,612 

16,477 

138,701 

1,823 

2,922 

8,798 

7,147 

3,268 

21,314 

9,148 


1834. 


220,714 

5,555 
24,045 


57,252     I    250,314 


1,311 

5,253 

7,002 

69,360 


1,863 
3,727 


88,516 

3,156 
17,000 


108,672 


In  1792  the  numbers  above  stated  were  in  a  course  of  reduction. 
The  sums  voted  upon  the  British  estimates  were,  — 

For  Great  Britain  -  ... 

For  the  Colonies         -  .  ... 

Difference  between  British  and  Irish  pay  of  regiments  lent 
by  Ireland         -  -  . ,         - 

Recruiting,  bread,  money,  and  returned  poundage 

The  charge  of  the  army  in  Ireland  has  not  been  correctly  ascer- 
tained, but  is  believed  to  have  been  about 


£  8,  d, 

560,205  12  O 

319,488  3  O 

7,153  17  3 

98,037  15  O 

£  984,885  7  3 

601,000  0  0 


£  1,585,885     7     3 

The  sums  voted  upon  the  army  estimates  for  1815,  which  included  the  Irish  charge, 
were, — 

For  the  land  forces  -  -  .  .     6,721,880     7     5 

For  augmentations  -  .  ...        384,260     III 

For  foreign  corps         -  -  -  -  -        833,715     4     0 

£7,939,855  13     4 

The  amount  granted  for  the  charge  of  the  land-forces  for  the 
twelve  months  ended  31  st  March,  1835,  was     "     -  -     j^  3,357,192  10     5 

These  estimates  are  all  exclusive  of  the  charge  for  non-effective  services,  or 
for  half  pay  pensions,  &c.,  and  of  the  expense  defrayed  by  the  East  India 
Company.  The  total  sum  voted  on  account  of  the  military  forces,  exclusive 
of  the  ordnance,  for  the  year  1834-35,  was  5,944,928/.  lOi.  5d, 

Ordnance.  —  The  above  estimates  are,  also,  as  already  stated,  exclusive 
of  the  artillery  and  other  descriptions  of  force  under  the  orders  of  the 
ordnance  department.  There  were  voted,  on  the  ordnance  estimates  for 
1836-37,  73  master  gunners,  242  royal  engineers,  3  officers,  and  733  men  as 
sappers  and  miners;  449  officers  and  6,062  men  in  the  royal  regiment  of 
artillery;  4  officers  and  80  cadets  in  the  company  of  gentlemen  cadets;  and 
49  officers  and  590  men  in  the  royal  horse  artillery ;  making  in  all  827  officers 
and  gentlemen,  and  7,458  men.  The  total  sum  voted  on  account  of  the 
ordnance  estimates  for  the  year  1835-36  was  1,296,059/.;  making  the  total 
expense  of  the  army  for  that  year  7,203,541/. 

Subjoined  is  an  account  of  the  army  estimates  for  1836-37,  exhibiting  in 
detail  the  number  of  each  description  of  force,  and  the  separate  items  of 
ex{>enditure. 
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DBFENCB. 


P«J. 


L. 


t.   A. 


31.989    9    8 
38,784    5  10 


70/)73  15    1 


7^87    7    6 


CflPtingwctM. 


L. 


».   4. 


tlJMO    0    0 
5l,iO0    0    0 


73A)0    0    0 


77,401     9    7 


9S1  IS    6 


73,300    0    0 


76,479  10    1 
3,904  18    4 


73.S00    0    0 


S.  or  the  charge  of  icmerml  tUfT  officer*  and 
nffircr*  of  the  hoapitals  wnrinn  with  the 
forces  at  home  and  abroad,  and  of  the  gar- 
riaon  of  the  Tower  of  London,  vis  :  — 

I.  General  and  medical  Mair  at  home    • 

t.  Ucneral  and  medical  itatfaliitMd    - 

Together  ... 

Addidonal  pay  of  chaplain*  and  medical 
offloen  at  home  and  abroad,  and  allow- 
anres  to  principal  medical  oAoen  on 
certain  foieign  ttation*      .  .  • 

Deduct  amount  of  dedactlont  to  wMch 
infantry  officen  on  full  pay,  who  hold 
ataff*  appointments,  are  liaUe 

Remaina       •  ... 

3.  Garrison  of  the  Tower  of  London    • 

Total  charse  fbr  itaflT  and  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. 1836-37        •  -  - 

8.  Of  the  charge  of  the  allowanoet  to  the  principal  otflcen  of  the  public  depart- 
ments under  mentioned,  thrlr  deputies,  clerk*,  and  contingent  expentcs,  vis  :  — 
General  commanding  in  chief  and  nis  personal  staff*,  including  thetr  allow- 
ances for  forage  uid  travelling  expenses,  secretaries,  assistants,  clerks.  Sec 
Necrctary  at  war,  his  deputy,  clerks,  &c.        .  .  .  - 

Adjutant-general,  hb  deputy,  &c>  .  .  .  . 

Quarter-master  general,  nis  deputy,  derks,  iu*.        .  .  . 

Judee  advocate  general,  bis  deputlli■^  clerks,  tec.        ... 
Charge  for  public  departments        ...  .  • 

4.  0(  the  charge  of^the  Royal  Military  College        .... 

5.  Of  the  cha^  of  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  and  of  the  Hibernian  Military 
School,  vis  :  — 

1.  ()f  the  Royal  MiUtanr  Asylum       .  -  .  -  - 

S.  Of  the  Hibernian  Military  School        .  -  .  .  . 

Charge  for  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  and  Hibernian  Military  School 

6.  Of  the  chwge  of  volunteer  corps       .... 

Total  estimates  for  effVxrtive  army  serrlcca,  1836-37 

Deduct  charge  of  the  land  foiues  defrayed  oy  the  East  India  Company,  i 

Remains  charge  for  the.Unttad  Kingdom  and  the  colonics 


Totals. 


L,       t.   4. 


63,069    9    3 
90,«84    5  10 


80,384     8    5 


143,373  15    1 


7,3«7    7    6 


150,701     it    7 


9«1  It    6 


il49,779  10     1 
3,904  18    4 


73,300    0    0  I  153/»4    8    5 


19,883  10 

97,003  16 

7,156  II 

6,976  13 

4,369  14 


10,695  13    9 
4,149     1  11 


> above 


II.  ESTIMATES  OP  NON-EFFECTIVE   SERVICES. 

1.  Of  the  charge  of  allowances  as  rewards  fbr  distinguished  services,  and  allowances  to  officers  of 
garrisoiu  at  home  and  abroad,  holtUnp  their  appointments  as  rewards  far  military  service,  but  to 
which  no  efflclent  military  dutv  attaches,  and  which  appointments  will  be  abollshad  on  vacaneiea 
occurring,  when  rewards  for  distlnguiihed  services  will  oe  granted  in  lieu  thereof 

9.  (]f  the  charge  of  the  pay  of  general  officers,  not  being  colonels  of  regiments       .  . 

3.  Of  the  charge  of  fUll  pay  for  reduced  and  retired  officers  ct  bis  Msjcaty's  forces 

4.  (>f  the  charge  for  haJrjKsr  and  military  allowances  to  reduced  and  retired  oAoeis    . 

5.  Of  the  charge  of  hair  pay  and  reduced  allowances  to  offioen  of  disbanded  foreign  corps,  of 
pensions  to  wounded  foreign  officers,  and  ef  allowances  to  the  widows  and  children  ef  deocaaad 
foreign  officers  ..... 

6.  Of  the  charge  o/pensions  to  be  paid  to  widows  of  officers  of  the  land  forcea     -  -  . 

7.  Of  the  charge  of  allowances  on  the  compasrfonate  list,  of  allowances  as  of  his  M%)csty*s  royal 
bounty,  and  of  pensions,  gratuities,  and  allowances  to  officers  for  wounds         ... 

8.  Of  tlve  charge  of  Chelke>  and  Kilmalnham  Hospitals,  of  the  in-penaioners  of  these  establishnnts, 
of  the  out -pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  penaioos  granted  to  discharged  negro  soldiers 

9.  Of  the  charge  of  allowances,  compensjoions,  and  emoluments  in  the  nature  of  superannintlan 
or  retired  allowances,  to  persons  formerly  belonging  to  public  departments  in  the  United 
Kingdom       •  •  •  ... 

Total  estimates  for  non-effivtive  servUea       ..... 
To  which  add  total  estimates  for  effircdve  services,  as  before       .... 

Grand  toes]  of  ntimatei  for  eflbctlve  and  non-effkctive  armv  services,  1836-37 

And  deducting  charge  for  land  fotvcs  dtfrayed  by  Che  East  India  Company,  as  before 

There  remaiiu  grand  total  of  eatlraatea  for  eflbctlve  and  non-effiwtive  amy  services  for  the 
United  Kingdom  and  colonies       •  .... 


III.  ORDNANCE. 


Estimate  for  ordnance  1836-37 


Total  expense  of  army  In  1836-37 


Grand  ToUla. 


«.  4. 


153,684    8    5 


58,933    6    0 
17,993  14    9 


14,844  IS    8 
106,911     6    8 


4,151,587  19     7 
691,133    9    5 


8«460,454  17     9 


16,311  18  4 

106,000  0  0 

71,500  0  0 

668/XIO  0  0 


75,700  0  0 
148,990  0  0 

154/)00  0  0 

l,337/»0  16  1 

47,965  18  7 


9,593,578  8  0 
4,151,587  19  7 


6,675.166  9  7 
^1,1J9  9  5 


5,984,008  0  9 


1,963,449  0  0 


7,947,489  0  9 


Pay  of  TVoopt.  —  The  pay,  and  other  emoluments  of  the  officers  and  men  in 
the  army,  depend  partly  on  the  department  of  the  service  to  which  they  belong, 
and  partly  on  the  length  of  time  during  which  they  have  been  in  service.  The 
pay  of  what  are  called  the  household  troops,  consisting  of  the  two  regimentii 
of  Life  Guards,  and  the  royal  regiment  of  Horse  Guards,  or  Oxford  Blues, 
is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  description  of  force.  In  this  corps  the  pay 
of  a  private  varies  from  I«.  9^.  to  2<.  0\d,  a  day ;  the  pay  of  a  private  in  the 
cavalry  of  the  line  being  li.  4^.;  in  the  foot  guards,  U.  2d, ;  and  in  the  in- 
fantry of  the  line,  \s.  \d.  a  day :  the  statutory  allowance  ot  Id,  a  day  as 
beer  money,  pavable  to  all  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  being  uniformly  included.  Soldiers,  however,  are  not 
entitled  to  receive  the  whole  of  this  pay  in  money.    When  at  home  in  bar- 
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racks,  or  in  stationary  quarters,  they  are  supplied  with  bread  and  meat,  at 
the  rate  of  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  meat  and  one  pound  of  bread  a  day 
for  each  man ;  for  which  6d,  a  day,  and  not  more,  is  to  be  deducted  from  their 
pay.  The  principal  part  of  a  soldier's  clothes  and  accoutrements  are  fur- 
nished at  the  public  expense.  The  pay  of  all  privates  serving  in  the  cavalry 
is,  however,  liable  to  a  deduction  of  2s,  7^d.  a  week  on  account  of  such 
articles ;  and  a  deduction  of  U .  Id.  a.  week  is  made  from  the  pay  of  privates 
in  the  foot  guards,  and  of  1<.  6d,  a  week  from  the  pay  of  all  other  privates 
serving  in  the  infantry,  on  the  same  account. 

Certain  descriptions  of  officers,  as  paymasters,  surgeons,  assistant  surgeons, 
lieutenants,  quarter-masters,  and  veterinary  surgeons,  are  entitled,  af^er  cer- 
tain periods  of  service,  to  additional  pay.  Privates  enlisted  prior  to  the  24th 
of  January,  1823,  are  entitled  to  1^.  per  diem  additional  pay,  after  seven  years' 
service;  and  all  persons  are  entitled  to  2d.  per  diem  aidditional  pay  after 
fourteen  years'  service.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  daily  ]>ay  of  all 
descriptions  of  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  in  the 
principal  departments  of  the  service,  as  fixed  by  royal  warrant  of  the  1st  of 
April,  1834. 

Annual  Rates  of  Pay  of  Officers. 


iUnkgf  Officer. 

Flm 
Drafoon 
Guard*. 

Other 
RsEiiiicnts 
at  Cavalrj. 

RcRular 
IsAatxj. 

Pint 

W«t  India 

Rcgtment. 

Second 
WcM  India 
R^ment. 

C  ir  appointed  on  or  before  the 
Colonel  {     31atMarcM834       . 

C  If  appointed  after  that  day   - 

£ 

UOO 
1,100 

£ 

1,000 
900 

£ 

600 
500 

£    s.   d. 

574  17    6 
fiOO    0    0 

£     M.    d. 

593     S    6 
500    0    0 

Daily  Rates  of  Pay  of  Officers. 


RankaTOfBcar. 


Lieutenant-Colond  ...  ... 

Miyor       ....  -  -  - 

Captain  -  -  -  .  - 

Ditto,  having  higher  rank  by  brevet       •  ... 

Lieutenant  .  •  ... 

Ditto,  after  7  yeara'  lervice  as  a  lieutenant ;  or  after  5  yean* 

•uch  service,  if  the  officer  was  present  as  a  subaltern  at  the 

battle  of  Waterloo  .  .  .  . 

Ditto,  after  5  years*  service  as  a  lieutenant,  if  the  officer  was 

present  as  a  subaltern  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  but  not  other. 

wise  -  -  -  .  - 

Cornet       -  -  -  .  .  . 

Elnsign  .  -  .  .  - 

Paymaster  -  -  -  -  - 

Ditto,  after  SO  years*  service  in  that  rank  on  Aill  pay 
Adjutant        -  -  -  - 

Surgeon  .  -  -  -  - 

Ditto,  after  10  years*  service  on  fUU  pay  in  the  army,  in  any 

caiMcity  as  a  medical  officer  ... 

Ditto,  after  SO  years  -  -  .  -  - 

Ditto,  after  25  years  .  «  -  - 

Assistant  surgeon  .  -  ... 

Ditto,  after  10  years*  service  on  fbll  pay  in  the  army,  in  any 

capacity  as  a  medical  officer  .  -  - 

Veterinary  surgeon  .  - 

Ditto,  after   3  years'  service  7  in  the  army  in  any  capacity  C     . 
Ditto,  after  10  —  >     as  a  medical  officer  on  < 

Ditto,  after  80  —  3      fiillpay       .        -  -C      - 

8iiarter.master  •  .  .  .  - 

itto,  after  10  years'  service  in  that  rank  on  fiiU  pay 
Ditto,  after  15  years*  ditto  ... 


Guards  and 

InftmrraT 
UwLbM. 

'SCafrCorpa. 

Draaoooa. 

£  i.    d. 

£  M.     d. 

£  s.    d. 

1    3    0 

0  !7    0 

0  19    3 

0  16    0 

0  14    7 

0  11    7 

0  15    8 

•                 • 

0  13    7 

0    9    0 

0    6    6 

0    9    0 

- 

0    7    6 

0  10    0 

0  10    0 

0    8    0 

.        . 

0    5    3 

0  15    0 

0  15    0 

1    0    V 

10    0 

0  10    0 

0    8    6 

0  13    0 

Q  13    0 

0  15    0 

0  15    0 

U  19    0 

0  19    0 

1    3    0 

1    2    0 

0    8    6 

0    7    6 

0  11    0 

0  10    0 

0    8    0 

0  10    0 

0  12    0 

0  15    0 

0    8    0 

0    6    6 

0    6    6 

0  10    6 

0    8    6 

0    8    6 

0  IS    0 

0  10    0 

0  10 

N  N    4 


v>to9,  and  Boys. 

«...s„™..-«.<«^... 

S- 

'ra.' 

smrcaip^ 

ColoUI  MljtUlt                  .                            .                            .                         - 

Ditto,  iltir  10  Tun' leTTiuHiucb 

ScflmniUl  DTilcri;  nxna  dnk       .             -               .             - 

Dllla,  ifterlO  THH- MTllCC  u  luch 

EESr    ■-  -  • :    :  ■    ; 

Coipor.1       -                                                ,                -          . 

Bor'umilihcy«u*nihl^nf15r«n       '      -                   - 

I*li  in  lUlTcraji.  under  inp  i«p  ol  IS  jam 

TrumiB'ler,  busl",  druinimT.O.  nr.T        -                .            .        _ 

\l> 

\i 

3   0 

;.»; 

"i  li 

le,  all  classes 

of  commis^oned  oflioera,  who  liave  served  certain  periods,  receive,  when 
reduced,  or  off  duty,  certain  sums,  denominated  holi'  pay.  A  (ew  officers, 
and  others,  receive  what  are  called  military  allowances.  The  ratea  of  half 
nav  are  of  two  sorts,  denominated  new  and  old.  All  ofhcera  placed  upon 
naif  pa^  during  the  late  war,  or  who  may  have  heen  reducai  upon  the 
formation  of  a  peace  cstabliKhment,  and  all  officers  compelled  for  the  jiubiie 
convenience  to  retire  upon  half  pay,  or  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  u  cer- 
tified by  the  medical  board,  are  entitled  to  the  new  rate  of  half  pay. 


Table  e: 


libiUng  the  New  and  Old  Rata  of  Half  Pay.— (  Warrant,  32d  July,  I8S0.) 


j(»t.roa«.. 

C»d,T- 

,-«,  1 

^7 

£S. 

& 

a 

p.di^ 

E™— "            ." 

!l 

■?s 

'i! 

!■ 

"SS^-.^«««-- 

,«'b.ii>; 

•• 

SB^.;iaL.._     ■-■ 

;8 

i  ? 

Rut  rf  raiKind  M.diU  Oa». 

■U»rfH^-F.,^.S^K.~r^Pv<'     1 

— £"!-SJ 

■s- 

•ST,. 

iiiiiiii 

ifi 

m 
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Medical  Officers  pbwed  on  Half  Pay,  from  any  Cause  other  than  Reduction,  are 

allowed  the  following  Rates  of  Half  Pay. 


:  Rmk  oriUdnd  Madical  OfBcw. 

Rates  of  Half  Paj  after  a  Scnrtcc  on  Full  Pay  of 

SOYMTk 

«5bnt 

vndnSO 

Yaan. 

to  but 

under  t5 

Yaan. 

10  but 

iMidcraO 

Ymt*. 

LCM 

than  10 
Years. 

Impcctorgencrmlarhotpiula                 ... 

Dcpntj  inapoctor  acntnJ  oflMapltalc 

Aiairtant  impcctor  ofhospltaU 

SufTMnfeon                   ... 

lUffiiDontal  nu]ieoD 

AatiaUnt  mriceaii 

pcrdtcm. 
U  a.  4. 
1    0    0 
0  18    0 
0  16    0 
0  15    0 
0  15    0 
0    7   0 

p«rdian. 
L.  a,  4. 

0  15    0 
0  14    0 
0  13    0 
0  1«    0 
0  11    6 
0    6    0 

pordian. 

xT  a.  4. 
0  1<  0 
0  10  0 
0  9  6 
0  9  0 
0  8  0 
0    5    0 

POT  dim. 
X.  a.  4. 

0    8    0 
0    7    6 
0    6    6 
0    6    0 
0    4    0 

per  dlcn. 
X.  a.  4. 

0    7    0 
0    6    6 
0    6    0 
0    5    6 
0    3    0 

The  number  of  officers  receiving  half  pay  in  1836-37  was  5,268 ;  and  the 
total  sum  awarded  to  them  was  548,000/.,  being  at  the  rate  of  104/.  to  each. 
The  military  allowances  during  the  same  year  were  18,000/.,  divided  amongst 
167  individuals. 

The  widows  of  deceased  officers  are  also  entitled  to  pensions  ;  varying 
from  90/.  for  the  widow  of  a  colonel,  to  30/.  for  the  widow  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon.  During  the  year  1836-37,  no  fewer  than  3,083  widows  received 
such  pensions:  the  sum  voted  on  their  account  was  148,990/. — {Army 
EttmatetJ^r  1836-37,  pp.  62,  63.') 

A  considerable  sum  (154,000^  in  1836-37)  is  also  annually  voted  to 
enable  his  Majest;^  to  make  compassionate  allowances  and  fatuities  to  the 
families  and  relatives  of  deceased  officers  in  distressed  circumstances,  and 
to  officers  who  have  lost  an  eye,  or  sustained  other  serious  and  permanent 
injury  on  service.  —  {Estimates  for  1836-37,  p.  64.) 

Soldiers^  Pensions,  —  A  considerable  part  of  a  soldier's  remuneration  hns 
been  made  to  depend  on  pensions  and  gratuities  given  for  wounds  received  in 
action,  length  of  service,  &c.  The  exp^iency  of  this  arrangement  is  obvious. 
Neither  the  pay  nor  the  habits  of  a  soldier  are  such  as  to  affi:>rd  the 
means  of  making  any  certain  provision  for  old  age;  and,  though  they 
were,  the  casualties  to  which  he  is  exposed,  especiallv  during  war,  would 
in  many  instances  effectually  hinder  him  from  accomplishing  any  thing  of  the 
sort.  But  it  would  be  alike  degrading  to  the  profession,  and  ir\jurious  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  nation,  were  those  who  had  been  disabled  in  the  public 
service  to  be  thrown  as  paupers  on  the  parish ;  or  that  deserving  soldiers, 
after  serving  for  fourteen  years,  or  upwards,  should  be  turned  adrift  with 
nothing  to  depend  upon.  To  obviate  the  hardships  and  inconveniences  which 
would  result  n-om  such  a  state  of  things,  pensions  and  gratuities  are  granted 
under  certain  conditions,  in  consideration  partly  of  wounds  or  disabilities 
received  in  the  service,  and  partly  of  length  of  service. 

The  first  general  regulation,  as  to  pensions,  was  issued  in  1806.  A  num- 
ber of  warrants,  bearing  upon  the  same  subject,  having  been  issued  at  differ- 
ent subsequent  periods,  a  general  warrant,  consolidating  and  amending  their 
various  r^ulations,  was  issued  in  November,  1829.  But  this  has  been 
superseded  by  the  warrant  issued  on  the  7th  of  February,  1833;  which  pro- 
mulgated an  entirely  new  scale  of  pensions  and  gratuities.  But  in  it,  as  in 
all  previous  warrants,  the  right  of  the  soldier  to  be  pensioned  according  to 
the  regulations  in  force  when  he  enlisted  is  preserved. 

The  pensions  granted  under  this  warrant  are  either  permanent  or  tem- 
porary, according  to  circumstances.  Pensions  for  wounds  in  action  differ, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  wound,  from  6^.  a  day  to  a  private,  and  U. 
to  a  sergeant,  to  2«.  to  a  private,  and  3«.  to  a  sergeant ;  and  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme suffering,  an  additional  grant  may  be  made,  not  exceeding  6d.  a  day. 
The  loss  of  sight,  from  causes  attributable  to  the  service,  is  recompensed  by 
a  pension  of  n*om  9d,  to  li.  a  day.  Men  unfit  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
soldier,  and  discharged  after  twenty-one  years*  service  in  the  infantry,  and 
twenty-four  years'  service  in  the  cavalry,  receive  a  permanent  pension  vanning 
from  6d,  to  is,  a  day  for  privates,  to  Is,  and  Is.  6d.  a  day  for  sergeaots.   Men 
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dischai^,  after  the  abore-mentioned  periods  of  serrice,  u  unfit  for  the 
ordinary  duties  of  a  Boldler,  utd  who  are  at  the  tamt  time  incapable,  by  in- 
juries contracted  in  the  service,  of  earning  a  sufficient  livelihood,  receive,  in 
addition  to  the  above  rates,  privates  3d.  and  sergeants  6d.  a  day.  Men  dis- 
chat^ed  from  the  service,  and  unfit  to  eam  a  livelihood,  idler  fourteen,  and 
twenty-one,  years'  service,  receive  permanent  pensions;  privates,  o{6d.  and 
6d.,  and  aergeants,  of  9d.  and  It.  a  day.  Temporary  pensions  are  also 
granted  to  perscuia,  unfit  for  the  ordinary'  duties  of  a  soldier,  leaving  the 
•nay  under  seven  years'  service  ;  and  to  those  leaving  it,  for  the  same  cause, 
above  seven  hut  under  ten  years*  service,  and  so  on.  Soldiers  of  good  cha- 
racter, though  enlisted  for  indefinite  periods,  may,  at  their  own  request,  be 
discharged,  on  payment  of  certain  fixed  sums,  after  certain  specified  terms  of 
■ervice ;  and  they  are  «ititled  to  a  Jrec  discharge  in  the  infantry  after  fifteen, 
and  in  the  cavalry  after  siitcen,  years'  service.  Soldiers  obtaining  free  dis- 
charges are  also  entitled,  if  they^  settle  in  an^  of  the  colonies,  to  gratuitiet 
varying  with  the  length  and  description  of  theu'  service,  which  are  to  be  paid 
on  their  settlement.  Gratuitous  and  lionorary  medals  are,  also,  given  ibr 
good  conduct  and  meritorious  services. 

Cheltea  Hotpitai.  —  This  magnificent  establishment  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  diaries  IL,  for  the  relief  and  support  of  disabled  and  worn-out 
•oldiers.  It  is  managed  by  a  board  of  commissioners,  to  whose  supttintend- 
encc  the  various  r^ulationa  as  to  the  granting  of  pensions  in  the  army  is 
committed  ;  and  who  admit  a  certain  number  of  persons  into  the  establish- 
ment, who'e  they  are  boarded  and  lodged.  Hence  the  distinction  between  m 
and  oat  pensioners  :  soldiers  living  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  receiving 
a  pension,  being  called  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital;  and  those  who 
reside  in  the  house  being  called  in-pensioners.  The  number  of  the  latter 
varies;  but,  at  present,  they  amount  to  539.  The  total  out-pensioners  upon 
Chelsea  Hospital,  in  1830-37,  amounted  to  79,500;  their  annual  expense 
being  1,329.463/.  We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  number  of  out-pensioner> 
upon  Chelsea  Hospital  in  1835-36  and  1836-37,  classified  according  to 
the  description  of  force  to  which  they  belonged,  and  specilying  the  numbera 
in  each  class,  and  the  daily  pensions  payable  to  each :  — 

Out-Peoaoners  of  Chelsea  Ho^ital (^Army  Ettimalafir  1836-37,  p.  65.) 
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Mi&tia, — This  term,  in  its  general  sense,  means  the  whole  body  of  persons, 
whether  stipendiary  or  not,  who  bear  arms  in  defence  of  the  state.  But, 
amongst  us,  its  meaning  is  restricted  to  the  county  forces  selected  by  lot 
from  the  inhabitants,  and  commanded  by  the  lords-lieutenant.  The  standing 
army  being,  as  already  stated,  an  object  of  much  jealousy  with  many  persons ; 
and  the  necessity  of  having  a  force  provided,  not  merely  for  the  preservation 
of  internal  tranquillity,  but  to  oppose  an  enemy  in  the  case  of  invasion  ;  led 
most  persons  attached  to  popular  principles  to  recommend  the  substitution 
of  a  militia  for  a  standing  army.  This  favourite  plan  was  carried  into  effect 
in  1757.  By  the  act  then  passed  (18  Geo.  II.  c.  30.),  a  certain  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  every  county,  selected  by  ballot,  were  to  serve  in  the  militia 
for  three  years,  or  else  to  provide  substitutes.  They  were  to  be  annually 
called  out,  trained,  and  disciplined  for  a  certain  number  of  days ;  and  were  to 
be  officer^  by  the  deputy  lieutenants  and  principal  landholders.  They  were 
not  compellable  to  march  out  of  their  respective  counties,  except  in  case  of 
invasion  or  of  actual  rebellion ;  nor  were  they  in  any  case  compelled  to  march 
out  of  the  kingdom.  While  upon  duty,  they  were  subject  to  martial  law ; 
but  at  other  times  this  was  not  the  case.  Subsequent  acts  considerably 
altered  and  modified  this  system.  During  the  late  war,  the  militia  was  kept 
constantly  on  foot,  and  might  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  so  that 
it  differed  little  from  the  rqgular  armv,  except  that  it  could  not  be  sent 
abroad,  and  that  it  was  recruited  by  ballot.  But,  in  addition  to  the  above,  a 
militia,  called  locals  corresponding  very  closely  to  the  militia  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  was  established  in  every  county.  Afler  the  peace  of  1815,  the 
militia  was  disembodied :  it  may,  however,  be  still  called  out  if  necessary, 
but  that  is  rarely  thought  to  be  the  case. 

The  popularity  that  attached  to  the  militia  at  its  first  formation  was  but 
short-lived ;  ancf  it  soon  began  to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a  sort  of  pre- 
paratory school  for  the  regular  army,  than  as  good  for  any  thing  else.  During 
the  late  war,  the  militia  laws  inflicted  a  very  great  harctship  upon  the  lower 
classes.  The  persons  liable  to  the  ballot  were  [)artly  rich  and  partly  poor ; 
but  personal  service  was  not  essential,  the  parties  chosen  being  at  hberty 
either  to  provide  a  substitute,  or  to  pay  certain  sums.  In  point  of  fact, 
therefore,  the  militia  degenerated  into  a  sort  of  capitation  tax ;  with  this 
oppressive  and  uqjust  peculiarity,  that  it  fell  with  as  much  severity  on  the  poor 
as  on  the  rich ;  so  that,  while  it  only  imposed  a  trifling  sacrifice  on  the 
latter,  it  often  forced  the  poor  man  from  his  home,  and  compelled  him  to 
become  a  soldier.  In  consequence,  the  militia  became  exceedingly  unpo- 
pular ;  and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  hardship  and  injustice  inseparable 
from  it  would  be  again  submitted  to. 

Volunteers,  Yeomanry,  —  In  addition  to  the  standing  army  and  the  militia, 
there  were  embodied,  during  the  late  war,  very  large  bodies  of  volunteers, 
consisting  partly  and  principally  of  voluntary  infantry  (volunteers),  and  partly 
of  voluntary  cavalry,  or  yeomanry.  These  were  called  out  each  year,  and 
disciplined  for  three  weeks ;  and,  as  they  consisted  entirely  of  volunteers,  and 
were  not  called  upon  to  leave  their  homes,  or  to  quit  their  ordinary  employ- 
ments, except  for  the  short  period  th^  were  in  quarters,  the  duty  was  not 
found  to  entail  any  serious  privation.  The  volunteers  were  disbanded  at  the 
peace;  but  numerous  troops  of  yeomanry,  which  is  probably  the  best  of 
that  description  of  force,  are  still  kept  up. 

According  to  the  muster-rolls  in  the  early  part  of  1836,  the  yeomanry 
force  of  Great  Britain  consisted  of  338  troops,  including  1,155  officers  and 
18,210  men.  The  total  cost  to  the  public  may  be  estimated  at  about  100,000^ 
a  year. —(Par/.  Paper,  No.  405,,  Sess.  1836.) 

We,  however,  are  firmly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  a  standing 
army,  constituted  by  voluntary  enlistment,  is  decidedly  superior  to  any  other 
description  of  force  that  can  be  employed,  either  to  maintain  traoquillity  at 
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borne,  or  to  carry  on  war  abroad.  The  benefits  of  the  division  of  labour  are 
as  conspicuous  in  this  as  in  any  other  department.  To  be  a  good  soldier, 
a  man  must  be  nothing  else.  Militiamen  and  yeomanry,  called  only  for  short 
periods  from  their  ordinary  avocations,  never  acquire  those  habits  of  disci- 
pline, and  of  prompt  and  willing  obedience,  that  are  of  the  essence  of  a 
soldier.  They  are  more  than  half  citizens ;  and,  being  actuated  by  all  the 
partialities  and  prejudices  of  the  district  or  sect  to  which  they  belong,  they 
always  act  under  a  bias,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  kept  to  the  strict  line  of 
their  duty.  A  regular  soldier  has  no  such  partialities :  he  does  what  he  is 
ordered,  and  he  does  no  more.  The  fear  of  his  being  employed  to  subvert 
the  constitution,  and  to  establish  arbitrary  government,  is  too  ridiculous  to 
deserve  notice ;  and  it  would  be  childish  in  the  extreme,  to  deny  ourselves 
the  great  and  signal  advantages  derivable  from  a  standing  army  when  kept 
within  due  bounds,  from  any  ridiculous  apprehension  of  its  bemg  employed 
to  overthrow  that  liberty  and  security  of  which  it  is  the  best  support. 

Police.  —  Exclusive  of  troops,  militia,  and  yeomanry,  a  police  force  is  kept 
up  in  most  large  towns.  This  is  a  description  of  civil  force,  maintained  for 
tne  preservation  of  good  order,  and  the  prevention  of  crime  ;  the  organisation 
and  efficiency  of  which  differs  in  different  places.  Its  expenses  are  usually 
defraved  by  a  rate  laid  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  or  place  where  it  is 
established.  The  metropolitan  police  was  newly  organised  a  few  years  ago ; 
and  is  now  a  very  effective  force.  At  present  it  consists,  exclusive  of  com- 
missioners, clerks,  &c.,  of  17  superintendents,  70  inspectors,  342  sergeants, 
and  2,977  constables  or  privates.  The  total  expenditure  on  account  of  the 
new  police  amounted,  in  1835,  to  208,222/.  The  old  system  of  watchmen  is, 
however,  still  kept  up  within  what  is  technically  called  the  city  of  London. 
The  force  employed  m  it,  in  1835,  consisted  of  4-53  ordinary  watchmen,  65 
superintendent  watchmen,  91  patrolling  watchmen;  and  47  beadles;  the 
total  expense  being  43,863/.  A  horse  patrol,  consisting  of  about  70  officers 
and  men,  is  also  kept  on  foot  for  the  security  of  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  metropolis. — (Pari.  Papery  No.  323.,  Sess.  1836.) 

Police f  Ireland. — The  police  or  constabulary  force  of  Ireland  is  armed, 
and  has  more  of  a  military  than  of  a  civil  character.  According  to  recent 
arrangements,  a  lord-lieutenant  is  appointed  to  each  Irish  county,  through 
whom  all  communications  to  the  Irish  government  are  made.  The  lords- 
lieutenant  are  assisted  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  by  an  indefinite 
number  of  deputy  lieutenants.  All  these  officers  act  gratuitously,  and  are 
removable  at  pleasure.  The  constabulary  force  amounted,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  year  (1836),  to  4  inspectors  general,  10  magistrates,  214  chief 
constables  and  sub-inspectors,  1,232  constables,  and  6,233  sub-constables; 
making  a  total  of  7,644  men,  maintained  at  an  expense  of  314,072/.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  permanent  force,  a  temporary  police  is  maintained,  under 
the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  in  the  counties  of  Clare,  Galway,  Louth, 
Limerick,  Klilkenny,  Queen's,  Tipperary,  and  Wicklow,  consisting  of  10  ma- 
gistrates, 9  chief  constables,  109  constables,  and  492  sub-constables,  in  all 
620  men,  at  an  expense  of  31,825/.  The  whole  police,  therefore,  amounts 
to  8,264  men,  maintained  at  an  expense  of  345,897/.  per  annum ;  giving  an 
average  of  41/.  per  annum  for  each  man. — (Pari.  Paper,  No.  215.,  Sess.  1836.) 

According  to  the  new  act  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  laws  relating 
to  the  constabulary  force,  it  is  to  consist  of  an  inspector  general  and  2  sub- 
inspectors  general,  resident  in  Dublin,  empowered  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  magistrates  in  all  counties ;  an  inspector  for  every  county,  except  Cork, 
Galway,  and  Tipperary,  which  are  to  have  2  each ;  the  like  number  of 
sub-inspectors,  a  chief  constable,  2  head  constables,  and  a  number  of  con- 
stables and  sub-constables  (not  exceeding  16  for  each  barony),  in  every 
barony ;  and  also  a  chief  constable,  two  head  constables,  and  a  number  of 
constables  (not  exceeding  100  in  each  case)  to  every  county  of  a  aKy  and 
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county  of  a  town,  except  the  city  of  Dublin.  Under  this  act,  therefore,  the 
whole  ordinary  police  of  Ireland,  except  that  of  Dublin,  which  is  provided  for 
by  a  separate  act,  will  amount  to  6,400  men.  The  same  act  gives  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  power  to  appoint  an  extraordinary  number  of  police  officers  in 
places  declared  to  be  in  a  disturbed  state,  or  wnere  the  magistrates  state  such 
addition  to  be  necessary.  The  entire  force  is  to  be  under  the  special  control 
of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  who  is  empowered  to  make  regulations  for  its 
direction ;  and  all  its  members  are  appointed  by  him,  and  are  removable  at  his 
pleasure. 

Sect.  II.     Navy. 

The  Davy  of  Great  Britain  has  long  been  her  pride  and  best 
bulwark.  The  sea  service  has  always  been  populai*.  No  one  fears 
that  the  sailors  in  the  pay  of  the  state  will  ever  be  employed  to 
subvert  the  national  liberties ;  and^  not  being  engaged  in  the  pre- 
servation of  internal  peace  and  good  order,  they  escape  all  that 
suspicion  and  unpopularity  that  sometimes  attach  to  the  military: 
they  are,  in  fact,  formidable  only  to  our  enemies ;  and  our  exemption 
for  so  long  a  period  from  hostile  aggression,  though  partly  ascribable 
to  our  insular  situation,  is  mainly  a  consequence  of  the  superiority  of 
our  navy.  The  House  of  Lords,  in  an  address  to  Queen  Anne,  in 
ITOTy  laid  it  down  as  <<a  most  undoubted  maxim,  that  the  honour, 
security,  and  wealth  of  this  kingdom  does  depend  upon  the  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  of  trade,  iind  the  improving  and  right 
encouraging  its  naval  strength  *  *  *  therefore,  we  do  in  the  most 
earnest  manner  beseech  your  Majesty,  that  the  sea  affairs  may  always 
be  your  first  and  most  peculiar  care.''  And  there  cannot  be  a 
question  that,  in  this  instance,  the  Lords  gave  utterance  to  what  were 
then,  and  have  ever  since  been,  the  sentiments  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  nation. 

Progress  of  the  Navy, — Notwithstanding  the  vast  naval  power  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  last  and  present  centuries,  the  navy  did  not  become  formidable  till  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  Previously  to  her  reign,  or  that  of  her  father,  our  sovereigns  had 
but  few  ships :  when  they  wished  to  transport  an  army  to  France,  or  to  undertake 
any  considerable  naval  enterprise,  it  was  usually  effected  by  requisitions  of  ships  and 
seamen  from  the  different  seaport  towns,  which  were  dismissed  as  soon  as  the 
occasion  for  their  services  was  over.  The  naval  force  collected  to  oppose  the  Ar- 
mada consisted  of  176  ships,  and  about  15,000  men  ;  being  a  larger  armament  than 
had  ever  been  previously  brought  together  under  any  English  commander.  But  of 
this  fleet,  only  about  40  ships  and  6,000  men  belonged  to  the  royal  navy  ;  the  rest 
consisting  of  ships  and  men  furnished  by  London,  Bristol,  Yarmouth,  the  Cinque 
Ports,  &c.  At  the  end  of  this  long  and  prosperous  reign  the  navy  consisted  of  42 
ships,  of  different  sizes,  of  the  estimated  burthen  of  17,000  tons,  and  carrying  8,340 
men. 

During  the  pacific  reign  of  James  I.  the  navy,  though  not  neglected,  was  not 
materially  enlarged.  Charles  I.  added,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  several  ships 
to  the  navy;  but  in  1648  Prince  Rupert  carried  off  26  ships,  none  of  which  ever 
returned  to  England.  So  reduced,  indeed,  was  the  navy  at  the  commencement  of 
Cromwell's  government,  that  he  had  only  14  ships  of  war  of  two  decks,  some  of 
them  carrying  only  40  guns.  But  his  vigorous  and  able  administration  speedily 
raised  the  navy  to  a  magnitude  and  power  formerly  unknown ;  and,  under  the 
command  of  Blake,  it  became  not  merely  equal,  but  superior  to  that  of  the  Dutch, 
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then  the  greatest  maritime  power  of  Europe.     When  greatest,  CromweH's  tultj 
consisted  of  about  150  sail,  of  which  more  than  50  had  two  decks.     The 
employed  exceeded  20,000.      Cromwdl  divided  the  navy  into  rates  and  di 
nearly  in  the  same  way  as  at  present. 

James  II.,  when  Duke  of  York,  and  afterwards  when  king,  paid  much  attention 
to  the  navy  and  to  naval  affiura ;  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  some  desperate 
engagements  with  the  Dutch.  At  his  abdication  the  navy  amounted  to  1 73  sail, 
measuring  101,892  tons,  and  having  on  board  6,930  guns,  and  42,000  seamen. 

The  famous  battle  off  Cape  la  Hogue,  in  1692,  gave  the  British  navy  an  ascend- 
ancy over  that  of  France  which  it  has  ever  since  preserved.  It  was,  besides,  ma- 
terially increased  during  the  reign  of  William  III.,  being  continued  nearly  on  the 
footing  on  which  he  left  it  during  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  I.  In  the  wan 
of  1744  and  1755,  our  naval  enterprises  were  crowned  with  the  most  signal  suocesa. 
In  1760,  at  the  demise  of  George  II.,  the  navy  consisted  of  412  ships,  mea- 
suring 321,104  tons  ;  the  men  voted  for  the  naval  service  that  year  being  51,645 
seamen,  and  1 8,355  marines.  The  total  sum  voted  on  account  of  the  navy  during 
the  same  year  was  5,61 1,508/. 

The  progress  of  the  navy  since  1 760  is  familiar  to  every  one.  It  is  sufficient, 
therefore,  to  observe,  that,  though  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  seemed 
to  have  an  ascendancy  during  part  of  the  American  war,  the  victories  of  Rodney 
restored  our  previous  superiority.  The  nature  of  the  struggle  with  revolutionary 
France,  the  bitterness  with  which  it  was  carried  on,  and  the  fleets  required  not 
merely  for  the  protection  of  our  own  shores,  but  for  that  of  our  mercantile  shipping, 
and  of  our  numerous  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  led  to  an  immense  increase 
of  our  naval  force ;  and,  while  our  navy  was  thus  progressively  augmented,  the 
decisive  victories  of  the  1st  of  June,  1794,  and  of  St.  Vincent,  Camperdown,  the 
Nile,  Copenhagen,  and  Trafalgar,  almost  destroyed  every  fleet  that  could  be  opposed 
to  it,  leaving  us  the  undisputed  masters  of  the  ocean. 

Rating  of  Skips.  —  It  is  of  very  considerable  importance,  in  order  to  insure  union 
in  the  movements  of  a  fleet,  and  to  facilitate  their  fitting  out  and  repair,  that  ships 
of  the  same  rate  or  class  should  not  differ  materially  in  size  or  build  from  each 
other :  this,  however,  has  been  too  little  attended  to.  Sir  John  Barrow  mentions^ 
in  proof  of  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  improper  rating  of  ships,  that 
when  Lord  Nelson  was  off*  Cadiz  with  17  or  18  sail  of  the  line,  be  had  no  fewer 
than  seven  different  classes  of  74-gun  ships,  each  requiring  different  sized  masts,  saib^ 
&C. ;  so  that  in  the  event  of  one  of  these  being  disabled,  the  others  could  not  supply 
her  with  stores  suitable  to  her  wants!  (SuppUment  to  Encyc,  Brit,,  vol.  vi.  p.  31.) 

To  obriate  these  inconveniences,  a  new  classification  of  shipping  was  introduced 
in  1816;  and  it  is  now  ordered  that  the  Navy  shall  be  rated  as  follows :  — - 
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oommandcnk  ' 

S.  All  other  tmaller  wall,  laeh  aa  are 

lleatenants  or  lafMor  elBoeca.* 


Ships  of  the  1st  rate  carry  100  guns  and  upwards ;  those  of  the  2d  rate,  80  and 
apwards ;  the  3d  rate,  from  70  to  80 ;  tlie  4th  rate,  from  50  to  70 ;  the  5th  rate,  from 
36  to  50 ;  and  the  6th  rate,  from  24  to  36. 

Subjoined  is  an  Account  of  the  Ships  in  Commission  and  in  Ordinary  in  1793, 
1815,  and  1835. 


ri79« 

UtBate. 

Sd. 

3d. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

SmaU 
VeMela.ft«. 

. 

8 

10 

5 

14 

IS 

81 

Shipa  in  conamiailan* 

1814 

1 

S 

W 

5 

50 

t» 

113 

1835 

1 

3 

5 

8 

6 

13 

136 

\ 

179* 

7 

19 

lOS 

16 

79 

80 

179 

1815 

IS 

15 

173 

13 

100 

80 

167 

i 

.18» 

14 

16 

60 

14 

75 

IS 

89 

*  This  table,  and  several  of  those  that  follow,  are  extracted  fh>m  the  N(*vy  List, 
published  by  authority.  This  list  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  and  important 
information ;  and  is,  in  all  respects,  as  superior  as  can  well  be  imagined  to  the  Army 
List.  The  latter  contains  little  or  nothing  save  an  account  of  the  general  and  ield 
officers,  and  of  the  offieen  of  the  dilPerent  regiments. 
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NaT;  of  Gmt  Britain  in  1835. 
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N.  B These  ninu  include  the  nOM-^ffectict  «  well  as  the  eS^tiTc  Krricei.   Ilia 

eipeniea  or  (be  navy,  in  1792,  ml] j  amounted  to  3,561,1 93f. ;  iiir,  bcsida  tlienitna 
Tolcd,  444,7101  was  added  lo  the  nav;  debt,  and  an  annamenl,  not  included  in  the 
«  131,0001. 

Itema  voted  on  tbe  Navf  EtdaMm  Dm-  the  Year  1835-SG. 
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OM  of  BuSiSng  lutd  Rcpairiitg  Ship!.  —  The  eipenH  of  baflding  and  lit Alff  ont 
■hipi  or  war  diffen  widely  at  different  periodi :  it  dependi  partly  cm  tbe  mode  in 
which  they  are  buill,  rigged,  Ac,  and  partly  on  the  price  trf'  timber,  iron,  eatiTau, 
cordage,  kc,  at  the  time.  The  following  italeDieat  is  beliered  to  be  Deuly  ao- 
curate,  in  to  br  aa  ropecti  the  quantities  i^  timber,  canTan,  and  cordage,  required 
fbr  difi^reDt  clane*  of  ihipi ;  but,  for  the  reasons  now  ataled,  little  or  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  estimate  of  their  aggregate  eipeiue. 

Table  ihowtng  tbe  Ixu:li  of  Timber,  Yanb  of  Canvan,  Fathoms  of  Rope,  re- 
quired  for  each  Rale  of  Ships  of  War,  with  the  Expense  of  tbeir  Hull,  Hast, 
Yards,  Rigging,  Sc 


.«».,.„ 

T—i- 

t— T>^ 

T^,^ 

M—CU... 

5-ErvS;£ 
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The  vear  and  tear  of  ahipi  in  the  Davy  when  aftoal,  and  esptciallj'  during  w, 
IB  neceauriljr  very  great ;  Initi  owing  lo  the  prevalence  and  d«struciive  nraget  ot  the 
dry  rol  in  limber,  (he  waste  of  ships,  eten  when  laid  up  in  ordinary,  has  Eomeumc* 
been  quite  eitraordinary  :  tn  fact,  instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  fauJli  of  new 
ships  have  t»een  found  so  much  afiecled  with  [his  disease,  that  it  has  beeti  necessary 

stale  10  go  to  ses !  Many  plans  and  precautions  have  been  suggested  for  obviating 
the  influenceof  this  "timber  plague;"  hut  their  succera,  though  considerable,  haa 
been  far  from  complete.  Recently,  however,  Mr.  Kysn  has  discovered  a  process  for 
preparing  timber  which  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  most  skilful  judges,  and 
a  pretty  considerable  eiperience,  would  seem  to  prove  is  effectual  for  the  preventiaD 
of  dry  rot.  Should  such  be  the  case,  the  advantage  will  be  very  great,  not  merely  in 
the  saving  of  expense  in  the  repair  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  and  of  our  mercantile  navy, 
but  in  rendering  ships  more  efficient,  and  in  preventing  the  destruction  of  much 
valuable  limber.  Subjoined  is  an  account,  deduced  from  the  navy  eatimatti,  of  ihe 
con  of  building  new  ships,  and  of  Ihe  expense  of  the  repair  and  of  the  ordiuary 
wear  and  tear  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  from  1800  to  1819,  bolh  inclusive. 


Be  for  die  Building,  Itepur,  and  Wew  ud  Ten  of 

Ships,  from 
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GmtTTnamt  of  Ihe  Navy.  —  The  general  direction  and  control  of  all  affairs  con- 
nected with  the  navy  is  intrusted,  under  his  M«je9ly,  lo  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  or 
tt>  the  commisiioners  tor  discharging  the  functions  of  that  officer.  The  duties  of 
the  Lord  High  Admiral  were  tbrmerly  judicial  as  well  as  admin istraltce ;  he  baviog 
not  merely  to  govern  the  navy,  but  to  preside  over  a  court  for  adjudging  all  nautical 
cases,  and  for  tailing  cognisance  of  all  offfences  committed  on  the  high  seas.  But 
the  judicial  are  now  separated  from  the  other  duties  of  this  high  functionary,  bein» 
devolved  upon  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court.  —  (See  onrf,  p.  331.) 

From  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  down  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of 
the  short  period  during  which  his  present  M^esty,  when  DuLe  of  Clarence,  held 
the  office,  the  duties  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  have  been  discharged  by  com. 
missioners.  These  have  consisted  generally  of  a  first  lord,  and  of  four  or  sii  junior 
lords.  Civilians  may  be  appointed  to  these  offices ;  bul  at  least  two  of  the  lards 
are  always  professional  men.  But,  though  assisted  by  junior  lords,  practically, 
all  Ihe  power  and  authority  of  the  board  ii  vested  in  the  fin!  lord.  We  agree 
with  those  who  contend  that  this  is  the  best  arrangement.  It  gives  that  efficiency 
and  consislency  to  the  orders  of  Ihe  board  they  could  hardly  be  eipecled  lo  possess 
were  the  authority  of  the  different  lords  equal ;  and  it  also  produces  a  greater 
responsibility  and  attention  lo  his  duties  on  the  part  of  the  first  lord.  The  powers 
exercised  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  are  very  extensive  and  important.  By  Ihnr 
oi  Jers  all  ships  are  built,  repaired,  fitted  for  sea,  or  laid  up  in  ordinary,  broken  up, 
or  sold  ;  put  in  commision,  or  out  of  commission  ;  armed,  stored,  and  provinoned ; 
employed  on  the  home  or  on  fbreign  stations.  AH  appiunlments,  or  removals  of 
cotnmiBion  and  warrant  officers,  with  the  eieeption  of  u 
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made  by  them ;  and  all  instructions  issued  for  the  guidance  of  their  commanders ;  all 
promotion  in  the  several  ranks  emanates  from  them  ;  all  honours  bestowed  for  and 
without  services,  and  all  pensions,  gratuities,  and  superannuations  for  wounds,  infirmi- 
ties, and  long  services,  are  granted  on  their  recommendation.  All  returns  from  the 
Fleet  are  sent  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  every  thing  tliat  relates  to  tlie 
discipline  and  good  order  of  every  ship.  All  orders  for  the  payment  of  naval 
monies  are  issued  by  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty;  and  the  annual 
estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  navy,  prepared  by  them,  is  laid  before  Parliament 
for  its  sanction.  All  new  inventions  and  experiments  are  made  by  their  orders 
before  being  introduced  into  the  service ;  all  draughts  of  ships  must  be  approved  by 
them ;  all  repairs,  alterations,  and  improvements  in  the  dock  yards,  and  all  new 
buildings,  of  every  description,  must  be  submitted  for  their  decision  before  they  are 
undertaken,  &c. — (Supp.  to  Ency.  Britannicat  art.  Navy.) 

There  are  three  gradations  of  admirals,  viz.,  admirals,  vice-admirals,  and  rear, 
admirals ;  and  each  of  these  dignities  consists  of  three  divisions,  distinguished  by  the 
colour  of  their  flags.  Thus,  there  are  admirals  of  the  red,  the  white,  and  the  blue 
squadrons,  bearing  their  respective  flags  at  the  main-top -gallant  mast-head ;  vice- 
admirals  of  the  red,  the  white,  and  the  blue  squadrons,  bearing  their  respective  flags 
at  the  fore-top-gallant  mast-head ;  and  rear-admirals  of  the  red,  the  white,  and  the 
blue  squadrons,  bearing  their  respective  flags  at  the  mizen-top-gallant  mast-head. 
All  admirals,  whatever  be  their  rank,  take  the  common  title  of  jiag  officers* 

Admirals  rank  with  generals  in  the  army,  vice-admirals  with  lieutenant-generals, 
and  rear-admirals  with  major-generals,  llie  command  of  each  ship  is  intrusted  to 
a  captain,  or  to  a  commander,  who  has  under  him  a  certain  number  of  lieutenants, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  ship,  with  a  master,  purser,  midshipmen,  gunners,  &c 
A  post-captain  of  three  years*  standing  ranks  with  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  a  post- 
captain  of  less  than  three  years*  standing  with  a  lieutenant-colonel ;  a  commander 
ranks  with  a  major,  and  a  lieutenant  with  a  captain.  The  captain  is  responsible  for 
the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  crew,  and  the  good  order  of  the  ship.  Notwith- 
standing he  is  furnished  with  minute  instructions  for  his  guidance  in  every  par- 
ticular, much  must  always  necessarily  depend  on  his  conduct  and  character.  He  has 
power  to  order  punishment  to  be  inflicted ;  but  it  must  be  done  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  officers  and  ship's  company.  An  account,  stating  all  the  circumstances,  must 
also  lie  entered  in  the  ship*s  log,  an  abstract  of  which  is  forwarded  each  quarter  to 
the  Admiralty.  This  regulation  has  tended  to  repress  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
punishment ;  and  has  done  much  to  improve  the  conduct  of  the  officers,  as  well  as  to 
promote  the  proper  discipline  of  the  navy. 

Appointment  of  officers.  —  Young  gentlemen  enter  the  service  as  volunteers  of  the 
1st  class ;  and  every  officer,  commissioning  a  ship,  is  allowed  to  make  one  fresh  entry. 
A  volunteer  must  remain  two  complete  years  in  that  capacity,  and  attain  the  age  of 
fourteen,  before  he  can  be  rated  a  midshipman ;  when  he  has  completed  six  years' 
service,  and  attained  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  may  be  examined  in  seamanship,  and 
also  in  navigation,  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant;  and  should  he  pass  such  examin- 
ations, he  is  eligible  to  hold  a  warrant  as  mate,  if  his  conduct  be  satisfactory  to  hit 
captain. 

Young  gentlemen  may  also  enter  the  service  by  becoming  students  at  the  Naval 
College  at  Portsmouth  :   the  regulations  as  to  which  are  set  forth  in  tlie  Navy  List, 

No  person  can  receive  a  commission  as  lieutenant  unless  he  have  passed  both  the 
above  examinations ;  but  having  done  so,  he  is  eligible  for  promotion  to  that  rank, 
A  lieutenant  is  not  eligible  for  a  commander's  commission  till  he  have  served  two 
years  at  sea  in  a  ship  of  war  as  lieutenant;  nor  is  a  commander  eligible  for  a 
captain's  commission  till  he  have  served  one  complete  year  at  sea  in  a  ship  of  war  a^ 
commander. 

In  1 830  a  temporary  restriction  was  placed  on  promotions  by  a  minute  of  the 
Admiralty  Board.  This  limited  the  promotion  of  officers  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  all  below  that  rank,  to  filling  up  one  in  three  vacancies  on  the  list,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions, viz.,  1st,  of  death  vacancies  on  foreign  stations,  which  the  commanders-in- 
chief  have  authority  to  fill  up ;  2d,  the  reservation  to  the  Admiralty  of  power  to 
promote  for  special  or  brilliant  services;  3d,  of  the  occasion  of  a  commander-in-chief 
striking  his  flag ;  and  4th,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Customs  fur 
services  in  the  coast  guard. 
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Captains  and  admirals  are  promoted  by  seniority,  on  what  is  termed  a  «  flag 
promotion  **  taking  place ;  but  a  captain  must  ba^e  served  as  under,  in  command  of 
a  rated  ship,  before  he  can  obtain  bis  flag ;  vis., 

In  war  -  -  •  4  years. 

In  war  and  peace  combined  -  5 

In  peace  -  -  -         -  6  — 

All  other  classes  of  officers  are  promoted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty. 

Enrolment  qfgeamen,  —  Any  person  may  enter  the  navy  as  a  common  seaman,  on 
application  to  the  commanding  officer  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  sliips  in  commission, 
provided  he  be  approved  by  the  examining  surgeon,  and  have  not  previously  been 
**  discharged  from  the  service  with  disgrace.** 

Persons  who  have  never  been  at  sea  are  rated  as  landsmen,  and  seafaring  men 
are  rated  as  **  ordinary**  or  **  able  **  seamen,  besides  numerous  gradations  of  petty 
officers  to  which  they  are  rated  at  the  discretion  of  the  commanding  officer. 

Seamen  are  also  obtained  for  the  navy  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  or  on  any 
other  emergency,  by  the  practice  of  imprestment.  The  antiquity  and  legality  of 
this  practice  cannot  be  questioned ;  but  very  great  and  serious  doubts  have  been,  and 
may  be,  entertained  as  to  its  expediency.  *  Foreigners  are  the  only  persons  exempted 
at  common  law  from  impressment ;  but  exemptions  have  been  created  by  acts  of 
parliament  in  favour  of  various  classes,  as  landsmen,  apprentices,  foreigners,  seamen 
employed  in  the  fisheries,  watermen  in  the  service  of  fire  insurance  companies,  &c. 

Marines,  —  Privates  are  received  into  the  marine  corps  from  1 8  to  25  years  of 
age,  provided  they  be  5  feet  7^  inches  high,  and  approved  on  examination  by  the 
surgeon. 

DucipUne  of  the  Navy.  —  The  rules  and  provisions  for  the  enforcement  of  disci- 
pline and  good  order  in  the  navy,  are  embodied  in  an  act  of  the  22  Geo.  II.,  ex- 
plained and  amended  by  an  act  of  the  1 9  Gea  III.  These  acts  form  what  may  be 
called  the  martial  law  of  the  navy ;  and  to  them  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  for  an 
account  of  the  penalties  imposed  on  cowardice,  neglect  of  duty,  &c 

•Poy,  ^c,  of  officers  and  men.  —  Full  pay  differs  not  only  according  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  service  to  which  officers  and  men  are  attached,  but  also,  in  some 
instances,  according  to  the  rate  of  the  ship  on  board  which  they  are  serving.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  number  and  nett  sea-pay  of  the  commissioned,  warrant, 
petty,  and  non-commissioned  officers,  and  of  every  description  of  seamen  and 
marines  on  board  each  class  of  his  Majesty *s  ships,  when  on  the  full  war  establish- 
ment.    (See  Table  on  pages  564,  565,) 

Pay  of  Flag  Officers^  Surgeons,  ^c,  — 

Admiral  of  UmFImC       -  -    6    0   Or_.  ^„  _,   ...^    k-j.i^  .ki^       .r,  -« . 

Vice  AdmlrmI  •  •    4    0    0<     iiMTMMT-in-chi«r  sluUl  rcoHTw  a  ftntlMr  twa 

Rmt  Admiral,  or  commodon  or  the  flntclaHl  son)     fuw^^f  SSCrfKu^^if-HJ^  ""^^  •**  "^'^ 

Captain  of  tboPloct  .j*  -oOOq     within  um  UmlU  or  hU  Mation. 

In  flag  ihlpa  all  the  Uantanants  (iacladinK  otM  extra  at  flag  lientonant)  art  allowed  6d.  per  diem  la  additieii  to  thalr 

L.  ».    a. 

PhTridan  of  the  fleet  of  lav  than  thrae  yean' MTTice  at  aoch  .                           •     I     1    0 

PbjrtlclBaof  the  fleet  of  more  than  three,  and  len  than  ten  yean' tcrrlce  >     1  11    6 

Phyrician  of  the  fleet  of  mora  than  tan  yean' Mrrioe  •     S    1    0 

Matter  of  the  fleet  •  13    7    Oi 

Secretary  to  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  •  38    7    0 

Secretary  to  an  admiral,  oommander-in-chlcf      •  •SO  13    8       — 

Secratnry  to  a  vice  or  rear  admiral,  commander-in-chief  •                 -SSOi       — 

Secrctarr  toajnniorflagofllceroroommodora  .                                      .                  -lllOO       — 

Two  clerk*  to  ■eeretartea  of  commandcn-in-chlef,  each  •                    •                       .4  14    0       — 

One  clerk  to  wcrctarlaa  of  Jonlor  flag  offloen  or  commodont  .     8  18    8       ~- 

Admiral*!  coxswain       •                    .                    •  •                                        .                   •tllO       — 
Admiral**  fteward       "i 

Admlralli  cook              >•                    •                       .  .                                               .IHO       — 
Admfanal^  doraeatkt     ) 

■haU  be  paid  in  all  ntes  aoeordlng  to  their  Ici^th  of  ecrrloe  (Indodlng  not  mora  thm  three  yeanf  tfae  at  an 

Anriitant  Surgeon,  or  Hospital  M ato),  wis.  — 


Per  diem. 

L.  a.    d. 

Smxeens  of  Icm  than  ilx  yean*  eerrloe    •  •  0  10   0 

-      it      - 


Snrgeoni  of  mora  than  nz  and  lea  than  tan  yean* 
•errice       •  •  -  0  11    0 

Borgcon*  of  mora  than  ten  and  taa  than  twenty 
yeart'eerrice  •  0  14    0 


Perdlen. 

L.  «.    d. 

Sorgeont  of  mora  than  twenty  yean'  mrtica  •        •  0  18    0 

Sorgvoni  of  hoepital  shipi  of  whatever  length  of 

acrrlce  •  0  18    0 


*  For  remarks  on  the  policy  of  impressment,  and  the  propriety  of  its  abolition^ 
•ec  the  note  on  Impressment  in  M<Culloch*8  edition  of  the  WeaUk  ofNaHomB. 
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Half  pay  of  officers This  is  as  follows :  — 


Rates  of  Half  Pay  for  the  Navy  and  Marines. 


Admlnii 
Vic*  Admirals 
KcvAdnrfrals 

To  Mch  or  th«  im  UW  M  thcjr  stand  on  Um 

C«wral  list  of  oAccn  in  scnioritjr 
To  each  cf  the  ncit  IM 
Totbtrasi       ... 


Per 
Diem. 


To  each  of  the  irst  150  on  the  HM 
To  tbe  remainder 

To  each  of  the  llm  300  on  the  Use    . 
To  each  oTthe  neat  700 
To  tbe  lemainder 

j|0«e(  JTaHbM. 
Coloneb 
Lieutenant  CoUaMb 

Captains       ... 

Pir»t  Lieatcnants  of  seven  yeanf  itMwlina 

ThereM 

Second  Lientanant* 


To  the  f rst  100  on  the  list  (betaf  ^aallfled  for 
tint  er  Moood  rates) 


L.  ». 

3  3 
S  < 
1  It 
1     6 


•  14 
0  IX 
O  10 

0  10 
0    8 

0  7 
O  6 
0    5 

0  14 

•  11 
0  9 
0  7 
0  4 
O  4 
0    3 


_  -(oeMlMMd.) 

To  the  next  WO  (bcin*  qnalUM  tv  tnbd 
Cmrth  rates 

The  remainder  havhiy  sirvad  tee  Tears  in 
navy,  two  of  which  as  acting  or 
er  as  master^  male  or  mkUhipinan 
MtiUml  qfflttn. 

P^eJciew  — After  ten  jcart'  serrioe 
thiaeyaan* 

Under  that  time 


Sis  Tears*  scrrioe 
Undier  that  time 


Diam. 


Three  yeare"  seryloe 
Two  year*' 
DiRMnscn 

CUfhtm, 
After  el|^  yean*  scrrloe  at  sai*  <r  ten  la  bar- 

bear  •  • 

Par  each  year's  U»f|er  scnrieethaa  cteht  at  saa 

orien  la  harbour,  6d.  per  dlcm  additional  tlU 

it        " 


•    70 


_  Pmrmru 

To  tbe  first  100  on  the  list 

ne«tt00       — 
ffThei 


L.4.  d. 

0    6  • 

0  ft  0 

1  1  0 
Old  • 
010  « 

0    S  • 

0    A  • 

O    S  • 

Ota 

0    5  0 

0    ft  • 

0  10  • 


0  ft 
0  4 
0    8 


0 
0 


I 


The  number  of  the  officers  who  participated  in  this  half  pay,  and  tbe  gross  sums 
assigned  to  each  class  in  1835-36,  were  as  under:  — 


iMscnpoen* 


Commissioned  oScen,  masters,  and  chaplains 

Medical  officers  •  •  •  • 

Purwrs  -  •  •  •  • 

Marine  ofllcen  ...  ... 

Retired  naval  ofHccrs  ..... 

lUtlred  marine  oAoeia     • 

Totals 


Number. 


4»t85 

6&S 
4M 
418 
3t6 

74 


6.U1 


UilfPfey. 


L. 
610.7t0 
70,fnt 
83,379 
8A,140 
83,846 
15,338 


819.103 


The  widows  of  officers  arc  also  entitled  to  the  following  pensions :  — 


PlaC  officer  of  his  M  aJAty'*  fleet 
Supi  rannuatcd  rear  admiral 
C4ptain  of  three  y  eark'  standlnn 
Captain  under  three  yeark*  standing 
t'-ommander 

Superannuatad  commander 
Physician  of  a  hospital,  or  of  the  fleet 


Per  ann. 

-  L.ltO 

100 

90 

80 

.  70 

£() 
CO 


Licatenant 

Master       • 

Chaplain 

Surgeoa 

Paner 

Asslstant.enr|^soB 


L.B» 

4a 
4a 

40 


itcdbylb* 
ef  XM.:  butw 


The  widows  of  boatswains,  gunners,  and  csrpenlen  of  the  reyal  naey,  and  mairten  ef  naeal  eemis 
navy  board,  appointed  prior  to  the  30th  of  June,  1H30,  will,  if  otnerwise  qoaUfled,  be  entitled  to  pan 
widow  of  any  of  the  above-named  warrant  officers,  wbo  shaB  have  been  warrantad  after  that  dale, 
whatever  to  a  pension. 

Half  pay  and  pennon*  of  petty  officers  and  men. —  None  but  the  officers  mentioned 
above  are  entitled  to  half  pay.  Boatswains,  gunners,  carpenters,  &c.»  on  their 
ships  being  paid  off,  are  put  on  what  is  called  **  ordinary  pay,**  which  is  about  two 
thirds  of  sea  pay.  In  tlie  navy,  as  in  the  army,  provision  has  been  made  for  such 
seamen  and  marines  as  have  been  disabled  in  service.  Thus  all  petty  officer!^ 
and  all  seamen  and  marines  discharged  the  service  for  wounds  received  ta  actum^ 
are  entitled  to  annual  |)cnsions,  varying  according  to  the  rank  of  the  party  and  the 
severity  of  the  wound.  Able  seamen  and  marines  discharged  umler  14  years' 
service,  in  consequence  of  sickness  or  disability  contracted  in  the  service,  are  not,  of 
right,  entitled  to  pensions ;  but  such  may  be  awarded  them,  should  the  Admiralty 
think  it  expedient.  Able  seamen  and  marines  who  have  served  at  least  14  yeaiaa 
and  are  discharged  in  consequence  of  sickness  or  disability  contracted  fn  the  services 
or  for  accidental  hurts  or  wounds  received  in  it,  are  entitled,  if  they  be  otherwise 
deserving  objects  of  relief,  to  certain  pensions ;  and  pensions  are  also  given  to  all 
seamen  and  marines  discharged  after  21  years*  service,  for  any  cause  other  than 
misconduct. 

N.  B.  —  The  conditions  under  which  these  pensions  are  granted,  and  their  amounti, 
are  set  forth  in  an  order  in  council,  dated  24th  of  August,  1831,  which  may  be 
in  tbe  Navy  List. 
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DEFENCE. 


Pensioners  are  divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of  in  and  out  pensioners  of 
Greenwich  Hospital.  This  magnificent  building,  formerly  a  royal  palace,  was 
appropriated  in  the  reign  <^  William  III.  to  its  present  purpose  c^  serving  as  an 
asylum  for  seamen  **  who,  by  age,  wounds,  or  other  accidents,**  have  become  unfit 
for  further  service.  The  building  has  since  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved ; 
and  is  now  the  finest,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
■letropoUs.  The  tn-pensioners  live  in  the  hospital;  the  revenues  of  which  are 
derived  from  various  sources,  but  principally  from  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Earl 
of  Derwentwater,  and  from  a  contribution  of  6d.  a  month  deducted  from  the  pay  of 
all  seamen  employed  in  his  Majesty's  service.  Merchant  seamen  were  obliged,  until 
lately,  to  make  a  similar  contribution  ;  but  this  having  been  much  objected  to,  has 
been  given  up.  The  number  of  in-pensioners  on  the  establishment  amounted,  in 
ISSOy  to  2,710,  and  has  not,  we  believe,  materially  varied  in  the  interval.  The 
revenue  of  the  hospital  being  all  required  for  the  support  of  the  establishment  and 
of  the  in-pensioners,  the  out- pensioners  are  provided  for  by  an  annual  parliamentary 
grant,  litis  amounted  in  1835-36  to  245,000/. ;  and  supposing  that  each  pensioner 
receives,  at  an  average,  I IL  a  year,  this  would  give  a  total  of  22,272. 

Health  of  seamen.  — The  most  laudable  attention  is  paid  in  the  navy,  not  to  the 
discipline  merely,  but  also  to  the  health  and  comfort,  of  the  men.  They  are 
liberally  supplied  with  provisions  and  grog ;  and  are  much  less  exposed  to  fatigue, 
privations,  and  the  risk  of  sliipwrcck,  than  the  crews  of  merchant  ^ips.  Formerly 
the  crews  of  all  ships  bound  on  long  voyages,  or  which  could  not  be  regularly 
supplied  with  fresh  provisions,  were  liable  to  suffer  dreadfully  from  the  scurvy.  But 
this  disease  can  no  longer  be  said  to  exist  in  tlie  navy.  That  the  Bse  of  citric  acid 
or  lemon  juice  was  a  specific  against  the  attacks  of  this  disease,  had  been  ascertained 
■o  early  as  1 600 ;  but  the  experiment  made  little  impression  at  the  time,  and  was 
forgotten  till  public  attention  was  again  called  to  it,  in  1 757,  by  the  justly  celebrated 
Dr.  Lind.  At  length,  after  successive  experiments  had  demonstrated  its  efficacy, 
it  was  ordered,  in  1795,  that  no  ship  should  be  aUowed  to  sail  on  a  long  voyage 
without  an  ample  supply  of  lemon  juice,  an  allowance  of  which  is  regularly  served 
«>ut  to  the  men.  Since  this  period,  scurvy  may  be  said  to  be  almost  banished  from 
the  list  of  diseases  incident  to  seafaring  men.  In  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
specific^  we  may  mention  that  during  the  blockade  of  Brest  by  Lord  St.  Vincent, 
from  the  27th  of  May  to  the  26th  of  December,  1800,  only  16  out  of  the  l6,00O 
men  in  the  fleet  under  his  lordship*s  command  were  sent  to  the  hospital  during 
tins  whole  period,  though  they  had  only  ordinary  ships'  provisions,  i— (Art.  Navt, 
Supp*  to  Mncy,  Britannica,) 

"  From  the  official  returns,**  says  Sir  John  Barrow,  «*  cdlected  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane,  M.  Dupin,  a  French  author,  well  versed  in  naval  subjects,  has  drawn  out 
the  following  table,  which  exhibits,  at  one  view,  the  progressive  diminution  of  sick- 
death,  and  desertion,  in  the  British  navy,  calculated  on  100,000  men. 


Years. 

Sent  kick  to  Hofpital. 

Deatbs. 

Desertions. 

1779 

40,815 

2,654 

1,424 

1782 

31,617 

2,222 

993 

1794 

25,027 

1,164 

662 

1804 

1 1,978 

1,606 

214 

1813 

9,336 

69» 

10 

*<  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  diminution  of  sick  and  of  deaths  has  been  in  the 
proportion  of  4  to  1  nearly,  between  the  years  1779  and  1813.  The  diminution  of 
desertions  from  the  hospital  in  the  same  period  is  not  less  remarkable;  and  it 
aflR>rds,  at  the  same  time,  the  strongest  proof  of  the  progressive  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  seamenf  on  board  British  ships  of  war.  Indeed,  whether  on  board  ship, 
er  in  any  of  these  noble  institutions,  the  naval  hospitals,  which  are  established  at 
an  the  princi^l  ports  at  liome,  and  in  the  colonies  abroad,  the  attention  that  is  paid 
to  tlie  sick  sailoi*  is  above  all  praise.  The  seamen  are  sensible  of  this,  and  nothing 
keeps  them'  baick  from  volunteering  their  services,  and  from  giving  a  preference  to  a 
king's  shi^  over  a  merchantman,  but  the  temptation  of  high  wages  offered  by  the 
latter  iw  tihie  of  war,  and  that  love  of  liberty  and  free  scope  for  roving  which  ar« 
tbaracteriAic  of  seamen.** — (Art  Navy,  S^pp,  to  Ency,  Britanniea.) 
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CHAPTER  IV.  —  Vital  Statistics  ;  or,  the  Statistics  ow 
Health,  Sickness,  Diseases,  and  Death. 

To  exhibit  the  sanatory  state  of  the  British  population  as  accurately 
as  existing  materials  permit,  we  shall  severally  examine  the  mortality, 
the  sickness,  the  endemics,  the  prevailing  forms  of  disease,  and  the 
various  ways  in  which,  at  all  ages,  its  successive  generations  perisli. 

Man*s  existence  may  terminate  at  any  instant  between  O  and  100  years:  it  may 
be  a  constant  process  of  disease,  or  remain  uninterrupted  by  a  day*s  sickness.  On 
opening  a  watch,  or  any  piece  of  mechanism,  and  observing  the  state  of  its  springs* 
chains,  or  wheels,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  how  long  its  movements  will  continue ; 
but  no  one,  contemplating  a  solitary  individual  of  the  human  species,  and  ignorant 
of  the  secret  sources  of  his  life,  as  well  as  of  the  many  conjunctures  of  external 
circumstances  in  which  he  may  be  placed,  can  fbretcl  the  period  when  some  mortal 
derangement  will  occur  in  his  organisation,  what  diseases  he  will  encounter,  how 
long  he  will  suffer,  or  the  hour  when  his  sufferings  and  his  existence  will  end.  The 
same  uncertainty  is  extended  in  the  popular  thought  to  families,  nations,  and 
mankind,  considered  in  collective  masses;  but  observation  proves  that  generations 
succeed  each  other,  develope  their  energies,  are  afflicted  with  sickness,  and  waste  in 
the  procession  of  their  iife,  according  to  fixed  laws ;  that  the  mortality  and  sickness 
of  a  people  are  constant  in  the  same  circumstances,  or  only  revolve  through  a 
prescribed  cycle,  varying  as  the  causes  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  health  pre- 
ponderate. 

The  physiological  changes  in  the  human  body  intimate  that  it  was  formed  to 
continue  in  healthy  action  70  or  80  years :  yet  owing  to  hereditary  weakness,  or  a 
vicious  tendency,  and  the  imperfect  adaptation  of  parts  of  the  external  world  to  its 
organisation,  a  certain  number  of  every  generation  ^l  sick,  and  of  these  a  certain 
number  die  at  all  ages :  in  such  a  ratio,  however,  that  from  birth  to  the  age  of 
puberty  the  sickness  and  mortality  decline ;  while  from  puberty  they  increase  slowlv, 
l>ut  in  a  geometrical  progression,  up  to  the  50th  or  60th  year,  and  then  more  rapidly 
to  the  end.  In  comparing,  therefore,  the  sanatory  state  of  difierent  nations,  it  is  noC 
enough  to  know  the  absolute  mortality  or  sickness  to  which  they  are  subject ;  as 
experience  has  proved  that  these  may  be  nearly  the  same,  yet,  f^om  their  bearing 
differently  on  the  periods  of  childhood,  manhood,  or  old  age,  have  a  very  different 
effect  on  the  national  strength  and  resources. 

From  observations  to  which  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  reoir,  it  appears  that 
in  manhood,  when  1  person  in  100  dies  annually,  2  are  constantly  sick ;  and  although 
this  exact  relation  is,  perhaps,  not  preserved  in  infoney  and  old  age,  or  where  the 
rate  of  mortality  deviates  mnch  from  the  standard,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  as  a 
near  approximation  to  the  truth.  Admitting,  then,  that  the  annual  mortality  is 
2*13  per  cent,  after  the  corrected  returns,  and  that  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  is  14,000,000,  the  total  namber  constantly  disabled  by  sickness  will  at  least 
amount  to  600/XX)  persons ;  and  if  the  same  proportions  be  extended  to  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  to  1,130,000.  This  reduces  the  efficient  population  of  the  empire 
l-23d  part;  and  the  productive  power,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  human  labour, 
1-1 7th  part,  if  the  noaintenance  and  attendance  of  tlie  sick  cost  half  the  produce 
of  their  labour  in  health  * ;  but  an  example  will  show  that  it  would  be  erroneous  to 
suppose  that  two  populaticms,  in  which  the  same  absolute  proportion  of  sick  existed^ 
suffered  consequently  to  an  equal  extent.  A  third  of  the  registered  deaths  occur 
below  5  years  of  age,  yet  the  mortality  in  England  has  latterly  (1813-30)  not 
been  more  than  49^7  per  1,000 :  in  Sweden  it  was  (1755-75)  90*1  per  1,000;  and 
it  is  probable  that  at  the  same  period  the  mortality  of  infanta  in  England  was  not 

*  In  the  English  provincial  hospitals  the  maintenance  and  the  drugs  administered 
to  each  patient  cost  1$.  5d.  daily;  in  Paris  Is.  Sjfd*;  in  London  considerably  more. 
—  {Britiah  Medical  Almanac,  p.  1 18  ) 
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I  in  Sveden:  ao  that,  if  uekneM  have  diminished  >t  the 
in  uf  infants  constanlli/  ill  is  not  half  so  greal  as  it  waa  a 
lul  children  being  entirely  llelple«,  and  in  no  ny  conlribuling 
actual  streng^,  a  diminution  of  sickness  among  them,  hovevet 
desirable,  adds  Utile  immediately  to  national  pover  and  happiness,  compared  with 
an  improrement  in  the  health  of  adults,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  TO  years,  nieh 
•s  has  been  otiserted  in  London  since  the  ISth  century,  when  the  destructive 
epidemics  ceased. 

The  ntagnitude  of  the  nibject,  and  the  fact  (hat  more  than  a  million  oF  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdmn  are  disabled  by  disease  and  suHiring,  is  of  less 
importance  than  the  consideration  that  their  condition  may  be  ameliorated  to  an 
immeasurable  extent.  In  one  class  of  English  counties  the  mortality  of  males 
below  5  years  of  age  is  still  81 -D  per  1,000.  in  others  41-9  ;  and  between  the  agca 
of  Ij  and  60  it  varies  from  1 1-0  to  19-0;  implying  a  diflbrence.  of  IS  per  1,000  in  the 
uckncasi  so  that,  if  the  health  of  ilie  entire  13}  mliliuns  now  between  the  ages 
oF  15  and  60,  in  these  islands,  were  as  good  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
■ome  counties,  the  numbers  constantly  sick  would  not  be  so  numerous  by  554,000 
aa  if  the  standard  of  health  were  reduced  to  that  obtaining  in  the  more  insalubrious 
districts.  In  the  one  case,  the  tnean  number  sick  would  be  773,300;  in  the  other, 
1,336,000.  Whether  it  be  passible  or  not  to  raise  the  standatd  of  health  to  the 
height  enjoyed  in  the  former  counties,  or  to  one  still  higher,  the  importance  of  the 

character  and  causes  of  our  disease*  are  known,  some  provision  may  be  made  for 
their  sIlcitiBtian  ;  (he  eitent  of  the  injuries  they  inflict  on  the  public  will  be  de- 
termined j  and  the  standard  of  salubrity,  indicating  an  increase  or  diminution  of 
physical  strength,  will  afford  the  best  index  of  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  affected  by^atmospherica),  political,  or  economical  influences. 
Without  an  accurate  acquaintaintance  with  their  sanatory  stale,  and  the  agenti 
by  which  it  is  influenced,  how  can  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  deal  advantageously 
with  the  mass  of  paupers  placed  at  their  di^Kwal  ? 

MvrtalUy.  - —  The  general  question  of  population  has  already  been  examined, 
and  requires  no  further  notice  ;  but  the  deaths  St  different  ages  ore  so  closely 
oonnected  with  health  and  with  the  great  apparent  chongM  in  the  diseases  of  this 
country,  that  we  shall  here  present  ■  comparative  view  of  the  rate  of  morulitj 
that  prevailed  in  England,  Carlisle,  Belgium,  and  Sweden,  from  an  srtide  by  Mr, 
n  the  BriHth  Mcdieai  AbnaiuK  for  1836. 


I.  Table  showing,  in  each  of  Thirteen  Intervals  of  Age, 
which  occur  annually  fur  every  1,000  Persons  living  at  tin 
Sweden,  and  Belgium. 
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Here  it  appears  that  the  mortality  of  the  whole  English  population,  between  the 
tges  of  20  and  40|  was  higher  than  in  Belgium  and  Sweden,  while  the  mortality 
in  early  life  was  much  lower ;  and  if  the  Carlisle  observations  ever  approximatively 
represented  the  mortality  of  England,  the  waste  of  life  in  the  5  years  of  infancy  has 
almost  diminished  one  half  during  the  last  100  years.  Other  observations  support 
this  probability.  The  method  pursued  in  obtaining  the  following  results  is  unexcep- 
tionable, and  demonstrates  that  for  the  last  century  the  mortality  of  children  in 
London  has  constantly  been  on  the  decline. 

II.  Table  showing  the  Births  and  the  Deaths  under  5  Years  of  Age,  according  to  the 
<<  London  Bills  of  Mortality"  for  100  Years,  in  5  Periods  of  20  Years  each ; 
also  showing  the  Number  dying  under  5  Years  out  of  100  born.* 


ToUlblrtht 

Total  deaths  under  5  TMn 

Dying  per  ccnu  under  5  jem 

17S(M9.            1750-69. 

1770^9.         1790-1809.         IS10.89. 

315,456 
235,1)67 

307,39.5 
193,694 

549,477 
180,U5« 

386,393 
-159,571 

4n.910 
151,794 

74-5         1        63-0         1         51-5 

41-3 

81-8 

In  the  20  years,  17SO-49,  out  of  100  bom,  74*5  died  under  the  age  of  5  years. 
During  the  20  years,  1810-29,  only  31  *8  died  out  of  the  same  number.  This  table 
is  from  a  paper  of  Mr.  Edmonds,  to  whose  admirable  investigations  of  the  English 
population  returns  we  shall  have  frequently  to  refer. 

If  half  the  children  formerly  cut  off  at  an  early  age  in  England  be  now  reared, 
and  form  part  of  the  adult  population ;  while  the  annual  deaths  between  20  and  SO, 
instead  of  being  7*6,  or  9' 1,  or  8*9  per  1,000,  as  in  Carli.sle,  Belgium,  and  Sweden, 
are  10*1 ;  it  will  appear  that  a  vast  number  of  weakly  children  are  every  year 
introduced  into  the  English  population,  and  that,  unless  proper  means  are  taken 
to  fortify  the  constitution  in  manhood,  the  relative  vigour  will  not  increase  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  population. 

Contrary  to  the  Swedish  observations,  the  mortality  of  females  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  40  is  higher  than  that  of  males :  it  is  only  in  childhood,  and  after  the 
50th  year,  that  the  mortality  of  females  is  lower  than  that  of  males.  This  will 
correct  some  very  exaggerated  notions  of  the  duration  of  female  life,  founded  on 
tables  of  annuitants,  by  Mr.  Finlaison,  in  which  the  disturbing  influences  of  selec- 
tion, and  of  the  age  at  which  the  annuitants  entered,  was  not  properly  taken  into 
account. 

The  extent  to  which  at  5  intervals  of  age  the  mortality,  and  consequently  the 
intensity  of  disease,  differs  in  the  English  counties,  is  exhibited  in  the  subsequent 
table  (III>)«  calculated  by  Mr.  Edmonds,  on  the  ascertained  ages  of  the  living  in 
1821,  and  the  deaths  during  the  18  years,  1813-SO.  The  counties  are  arranged 
chiefly  according  to  the  rate  of  mortality  among  females  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
60  years.  Mr.  Edmonds  conceived  that  the  mortality  of  males  at  the  same  interval 
of  age  would  not  serve  as  a  good  index  of  the  health  fulness  of  a  locality,  unless  we 
could  abstract  the  detrimental  effect  of  their  occupations,  leading  to  fatal  accidents 
or  to  loss  of  health.  In  many  counties,  also,  the  amount  of  the  military  and  mari- 
time population  (which  was  not  enumerated)  diminishes  considerably  the  value  of 
the  apparent  mortality  of  the  male  sex. f     ( See  Table  III.  next  page). 

We  leave  to  the  reader  to  investigate  the  causes  which  increase  or  diminish 
mortality  in  the  several  counties,  and  to  compare  their  geological,  botanical,  me- 
teorological, and  economical  states,  with  this  table.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the 
healthiness  of  each  cla«  of  counties  decreases  from  Cornwall  and  Devon,  the  healthiest 
in  England,  to  Cambridge,  Kent.  Surrey,  and  Middlesex,  where  the  mortality  is 
grcntest.  A  slight  diminution  of  the  mortality,  varying  from  05  to  •09,  is  required, 
between  the  ages  of  15  to  60,  in  some  of  the  counties  where  the  maritime  and 
military  population  was  not  enumerated,  although  its  deaths  arc  recorded  in  the 
parish  registers.     Tliis  correction  has  been  made  in  Table  IV. 


*  On  the  Diminution  in  the  Mortality  of  Infants  in  England,  by  T.  R.  Edmonds, 
Esq.  —  Lancet,  vol.  i.  1 835-36. 
t  Lancet,  voL  i.  1835-36.     No.  12 
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III.  Table  shoring  for  «ch  Count;  of  England  the  Annual  DeMhi  which  occur 
for  every  Hundred  Living  in  e*ch  of  Five  GndBtioni  of  Age,  the  Counties 
being  clusiGed  scconling  to  the  Mortalitj  of  Females  belveen  the  Ages  of  Fif- 

;    teen  and  Siity  Yi'sra. 
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•  The  apparent  mortalitj  of  the  male  sei  between  15  and  90,  between  30  and 
60,  and  at  all  ages,  lias  been  diminished  by  06  in  Ihc  total,  and  in  clas»i  1,  S.  and 
3 ;  it  has  been  diminished  by  03  in  cluieB  4,  5,  6,  and  T  i  and  by  -10  in  tlie 
•ighth  class. 
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Except  Cambridge,  it  will  be  iinind  that,  genenUf,  tfae  coiiDlia  hariog  tfaa 
grealat  proportion  o[  inhabitants  congregated  in  towns  are  tbe  moat  unhealthy. 
Above  GO  the  mortalilj  in  these  counties  would  have  been  higher,  had  the  agea. 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Binniugham,  Briatol,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  some  other  large  towns,  not  been  omitted,  in  Bamc  unaccountable 
manner,  in  the  specification  made  in  18SI.  Through  this  ocnissioa,  and  tfae 
uncertainty  in  the  pariib  reKJatry,  it  is  imposaible  to  ascertain  the  present  mortality 
prevailing  in  many  of  our  large  towns.  Tbe  populaiion  returoi  fumiah  materiali 
fi>r  determining  the  mortality  in  only  the  6  towns  subjoined :  the  absolute  mor- 
tality in  which  ia  stated  dd  the  assumption  that  the  registered  deaths  are  to  be 
increased  SO  per  cent,  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  number  of  deaths;  while,  ia 
the  whole  of  EngUnd  and  Wales,  the  estimated  increase  was  1392  per  cent. 
Fortunately  the  invaluable  observations  collected  in  Glasgow  by  the  "  Committee 
on  Churchyards,"  comprehending  an  accurate  return  of  the  deaths  during  Ij 
years  (1831-35),  and  two  enumerations  of  the  living,  and  their  ages,  come  here 
to  our  assistance  i  they  have  furnished  Mr.  Edmonds  the  materials  for  determining 
very  accurately  the  mortality  in  Glasgow  during  the  three  last  quinquennial  periods. 
The  public  spirit  of  the  Glasgow  town  council,  and  the  enlightenLHJ  exertions  of 
Dr.  Cleland,  in  obtaining  a  second  voluntary  enumeration  of  the  living,  and  their 
■ges,  in  1831,  are  as  honourable  to  them,  as  the  amission  of  the  ages  ia  1831  ia 
discreditable  to  tlie  persons  who  directed  the  last  census  in  England  and  Scotland. 
V.   Table  of  the  Annual  Mortality  per  CenL  at  every  Age  in  Glasgow  during  the 

Ij    Years,   1821-35,  compared  with  the  Mortality  prevailing  during    IS  Years, 

1813-30,  in  6  Urge  English  Towns,  vii.  York,  Norwich,  Tlymouth,  Hull,  Porta- 

mouth,  Liverpool,  —  and  in  London.  * 
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VI.  Table  showing  for  each  of  Three  Quiniiuennial  Periods  the  average  Annual 
Deaths  which  occurred  in  each  Intertal  of  Age,  out  of  100  living  at  the  same' 
Interval;  also  showing  the  Annual  Mortalitj  br  tbe  4  last  Years,  exclusive  o( 
the  Year  of  Cholera. 
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>  Lanctt,  tB35-!IG,  No.  12.  The  materials  from  which  these  tables  have  been 
deduced  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Edmonds  by  Henry  Paul,  Esq.,  the  present 
convener  of  the  Committee  on  Churchyarda  in  Glasgow ;  uu)  have  bera  published 
in  tbe  Xnacat. 
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This  table  deserves  raost  serious  attention;  it  places  beyond  all  doubt  the 
remarkable  fact  that,  "  between  the  ages  of  30  and  60,  the  mortality  of  each  sex 
increased  20  per  cent,  every  5  years.  This  is  the  case  after  deducting  10  per 
cent,  from  the  actual  average  of  the  5  years,  1831-S5,  as  the  effect  of  the  cholera 
visitation  in  1832.  The  mortality  in  1832,  between  the  ages  of  30  and  60,  really 
raised  the  average  20  per  cent."  By  comparing  the  two  last  columns  of  the  table 
with  the  third  and  sixth,  it  becomes  evident  that  cholera  increased  the  mortality 
principally  between  the  ages  of  20  and  70. 

Through  the  ignorance,  not  yet  wholly  dispelled,  of  the  conditions  of  animal  ex- 
istence prevailing  when  large  towns  were  built,  the  social  and  intellectual  advantages 
which  they  offered  were  in  part  neutralised,  and  in  some  instances  overbalanced, 
by  their  baleful  influence  upon  the  health  and  physical  strength  of  the  inhabitant^. 
It  is  probable  that  the  population  of  several  cities  in  Europe  was  only  main- 
tained by  immigration ;  and  when  large  towns  were  designated  by  Dr  Price 
**  the  graves  of  mankind,"  experience  and  calculation  sanctioned  the  appellation. 
Besides  certain  vices  and  the  misery  of  the  poor  in  cities,  the  privation  of  atmo- 
spheric air  in  narrow  streets  or  close  rooms,  and  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid 
preventing  the  escape  of  that  gas  from  the  lungs,  as  well  as  the  collection  of  putrid 
efliuvia,  and  the  imperfect  drainage  of  excretions  and  refuse  animal  or  vegetable 
matter,  are  the  main  sources  of  insalubrity  where  masses  of  men  are  collected.  A 
city  on  a  well  selected  site,  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  atmospheric 
air,  and  the  removal  of  all  refuse  matter,  whether  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid,  may, 
undoubtedly,  be  made  little  less  healthy  than  the  country.  The  increasing  mor- 
tality in  Glasgow  is,  no  doubt,  in  part  due  to  the  accession  of  Irish  population,  who 
amounted,  in  1831,  to  35,554,  or  to  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
poor  Irish,  we  strongly  suspect,  are  keeping  up,  if  they  be  not  introducing,  the 
fevers  of  their  wretched  country  in  the  heart  of  the  British  cities :  this  is  confirmed 
in  the  case  of  Glasgow  by  the  ages  at  which  the  mortality  is  augmented,  and  by  a 
Report  of  the  Glasgow  Infirmary  before  us,  from  which  it  appears  that,  in  the  year 
1835,  out  of  3,260  patients  treated,  1,258  had  fevers,  and  of  these  125  died. 

No  materials  exist  for  determining  the  relative  mortality  at  different  ages  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland ;  the  proportions  specified,  in  the  enumeration  of  ages  above 
60,  furnish,  however,  a  certain  approximation  to  the  truth.  The  number  living 
above  60,  for  every  100  living  between  30  and  60  years  was  in, 

England  and  Wales     (Females)         -  27 '5 

Scotland  -  (Females)         -  28*0 

Ireland  -     (Males  and  Females)  15*7 

Belgium  -     (Males  and  Females)  30*3* 

The  proportion  of  old  people  in  Ireland  is  little  more  than  half  the  proportion 
living  in  Belgium :   Scotland,  in  this  respect,  differs  little  from  England. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  extended   their  power   into   all   the   quarters 
and  climates  of  the  globe ;  the  mortality  of  the  military  will  show  at  what  expense 
of  life  and  health.     The  constitution  of  a  race  of  men  is  fitted  to  the  locality 
and  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  are  born  ;  and  they  must  possess  a  redundant 
Titality  to  acquire  and  retain  possessions  in  a  climate  diffirent  from  their  own, 
and  destructive  of  a  body  not  moulded  by  its  influences  into  the  correspondent 
temperament.     By  the  subjoined  table  of  the  mortality  of  the  British  army  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  soldier,  in  the  prime  of  his  physical  powers,  is  rendered  ihore 
liable  to  death  every  step  he  takes  from  his  native  climate,  till  at  last  the  man  of  28  • 
years   is  subject,    in  the  West  Indies,   to  the  same  mortality  as  the  man  of  SO 
remaining  in  Britain.     By  a  judicious  choice  of  stations,  some  very  obvious  hygienic 
precautions,  and  a  temperate  regimen,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the 
European  mortality  may  be  diminished  a  half  in  the  tropical  colonies.      The  mor. 
taUty  of  the  troops  is  double  that  of  the  officers.     Is  not  this  mainly  due  to  the 
crowding  the  men  in  barracks  ? 


•   On  the  Law  of  Mortality  in  each  English  County,  by  T.  R,  Edmonds,   Esq. 
— .  Lancetf  1835-36,  vol.  i.  p.  415. 
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VII.   Table  of  the  Mortality  of  the  British  Army,  shoving  the  mean  Number  of 
Annual  Deaths  out  of  100  living  at  each  Station  mentioned.* 


Tlm«  and  PUc*  of  ObMrrmtifln. 

EngUih  Ann;. 

Extent  of  Obacrr* 
•tiona. 

Anmial  Rate  of  Mortality  per 
C«nt. 

Arcraite 
Fore*. 

YCMB. 

Max!- 
num. 

Men. 

MfaUiDttin. 

*The  United  Kingdom      . 
*li«Und,  1797-18V8 

Medittmnatm. 
*MalU,  1 82 1-31 
•Gibraltar 
•Ionian  Uanda 

BaMl  ImdUa. 
*Fort  Si.  Georn  Pmidency    •         -1 
*Madni»,  IH27-30      -              .           -J 
*fien||al,  18«6^t«       . 

West  Inditt. 
*Wlndwanl  Itlands        .                    O 
*Iierward  Idandt                                  -J 
•Jamaica,  Honduraa,  1810-28    • 
•Jamaica,  llondurat,  Wuidward  and'l 
I.euward  Iil-mda       .            .           .J 

British  anny 
Ditto 

ThcgaRlfon 

Ditto    . 
Tbetroops    • 

( 1  )Earopnn  troop* 
.\atl«c  troopa 
(S)Eoropcan  troopa 

1796-1805.  ditto    • 
I8I0-M,  ditto 

Ditto     . 
Colonial  tToopSf     1 

(Black*)    .        .J 

46,460 
36,981 

S,2?6 
3,867 
3,167 

11,88(1 

69A'W 

8,7U0 

13,610 
5,768 
8,388 

8,733 

10 
38 

8 
17 
13 

4 
4 
7 

10 
19 
19 

19 

2.0" 

8-8 

13-4 

3*6 

7' I 

^1 

87-7 
83-4 
47-8 

8*4 

1-5 
1-5 

1-5 
8-0 
8*6 

4-8 
1-4 
6-7 

18-3 

ll'3i 

15-5 

b'b 

M 

10 
0-7 
1-4 

3-8 
1-0 
8-8 

80 
4-7 

7-8 

1-8 

The  mortality  of  the  native  troops  in  the  Madras  presidency  was  only  1  '4  per 
cent  ;  that  of  the  European  troops  was  quadrupled  in  Bengal.  At  home  1  *5,  in 
Bengal  5*7  per  cent,  of  the  European  troops  died.  The  climate  of  the  East  Indies 
is,  therefore,  congenial  to  the  Hindoos,  and  only  extraordinarily  fatal  to  foreigners. 
The  same  holds  of  other  countries,  not  poisoned  by  vegetable  or  animal  effluvia, 
when  their  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  dryness,  are  not  excessive. 

The  mean  mortality  of  the  French  in&ntry  at  home  is  higher  than  that  stated 
above  for  the  English  army.f 

French  Infantrt. 


Tmopcof  theline 
(inrriv  rovAle        -           • 
Tlie  whole  army 

Extent  orObwrration*. 

Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  per  Cent. 

Force. 

Year*. 

Maximum.     |        Mean.              Mlnimam. 

106,;iNI 

13.9^4 

I8(),60i 

6 
6 
6 

*  2-38  * 

8-no 

1-47 
194 

I>55 

Sicknesg.  —  A  bill  embodying  a  plan  for  enabling  the  labouring  poor  to  provide 
supjiort  for  themselves  in  sickness  and  old  age,  by  small  weekly  savings  from  their 
wages,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  and  approved  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  1773 ;  but  it  met  with  the  same  fate  as  another  bill  framed  by  the  Commons  in 
1789,  and  founded  on  tables  computed,  at  the  request  of  a  committee,  by  Dr.  Price. 
The  Lords  rejected  both  bills ;  and  thus  deprived  the  labouring  poor  of  the  guidance 
of  a  legislative  act  in  the  formation  of  friendly  societies  for  half  a  century.  \  The 
tables  of  sickness,  computed  for  the  first  bill,  were  published  by  Baron  Maseres  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Treatiie  on  the  Doctrine  of  Life  Annuities :  Dr.  Price's 
tables,  which  have  since  been  in  general  use,  were  published  in  the  edition  of  his 
work  on  annuities  by  Mr.  Morgan.  These  tables  were  founded  partly  on  ob- 
servation and  partly  on  an  ingenious  hypothesis :  no  extensive  observations  were 
ever  made  to  determine  the  average  time  of  incapacitation  from  labour,  produced  by 
sickness,  till  the  subject  was  taken  up  and  investigated  by  the  Highland  Society 
(1824).  Since  then  two  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  sat  on  benefit 
societies,  and  the  subject  has  obtained  more  attention.  § 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  JottmaL  Mr.  Marshall  has  the  merit  of  having  first  inves- 
tigated with  success  the  statistics  of  the  British  army.  Lieutenant  Tulloch  has 
published  several  valuable  papers  on  the  subject  in  the  United  Service  Journal.  Both 
these  esteemed  writers  publish  the  materials  from  which  their  results  are  deduced. 

•j*  Benoitton  de  Chateauneuf,  AnnaUi  d Hygiene,  t.  x. 

I  A  bill  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  has 
been  passed  during  the  present  session,  and  a  Registrar  General  appointed  to  super- 
intend its  execution. 

§  Notwithstanding  the  writings  of  Dr.  Price,  and  the  publication  of  the  High- 
land Society  (1824),  an  actuary,  Mr.  Finlaison,  affirmed,  before  tlie  first  committee, 
that  "  there  is  a  constant  and  given  mortality  operating  upon  life,  but  no  such  law 
exists  as  to  sickness.**  Evidence  before  Select  Committee  on  Benefit  Societies^ 
1 825.     He  of  course  retracted  this  opinion. 
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Sickness,  in  practical  statistics,  is  employed  in  a  general  sense.  If  we  consider  man 
as  a  material  body,  acting  intelligently,  any  thing  in  the  condition  of  the  body  itself, 
which  interrupts  or  impedes  that  action,  is  sickness.  Any  disturbance  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  body,  or  alteration  in  the  organs  by  which  they  are  executed  —  from 
the  skin  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  —  from  the  time  the  food  enters  the  mouth, 
till  it  exhales  from  the  skin  and  lungs  in  vapour  and  gas — is  a  disease:  and  the  sum 
of  sick-time,  produced  by  all  diseases,  constitutes  the  sickness  of  which  statisticians 
speak.  It  is  of  various  kinds.  In  acute  or  severe  diseases,  such  as  fever,  inflam- 
mation of  an  important  part,  or  malignant  ulcer,  a  man  is  often  able  to  think  and 
move,  just  as  he  can  digest  a  small  quantity  of  food ;  but  not  with  any  energy,  or  at 
least  with  the  energy  required  by  an  ordinary  occupation.  Any  attempt  at  exertion 
aggravates  and  prolongs  the  sickness.  This,  we  believe,  is  called  bedfatt  sickness  by  the 
friendly  societies.  \n  other  chronic  diseases,  slow  inflammations  of  internal  organs, 
reduced  dislocations,  rheumatisms,  ulcerations,  the  patient  can  attend  partially  to 
his  business :  he  is  in  possession  of  half  his  faculties ;  whether  he  can  make  them  in 
any  way  available,  depends  on  circumstances.  Thb  is  walking  sickness.  The  in- 
firm, the  crippled,  the  maimed,  may  either  be  entirely  helpless  and  bedridden,  or 
capable  of  some  of  the  duties  of  life :  their  sickness  differs  from  the  bedfast,  and 
from  the  walking,  in  being  beyond  the  pale  of  recovery.  The  Highland  Society 
calculated  that  of  ten  weeks*  sickness,  among  persons  of  all  ages  under  70,  two  may 
be  assumed  as  bedfast  sickness,  five  as  walking,  and  three  as  permanent.  * 

The  following  table  of  sickness,  from  the  British  Medical  Almanac,  presents  a 
comparative  view  of  the  mean  proportion  of  sickness  incidental  to  members  of 
English  and  Scotch  benefit  societies,  according  to  (1.)  the  observations  of  the 
Highland  Society;  (2.)  returns  obtained  by  the  Society  for  promoting  Usefiil 
Knowledge ;  (3. )  and  a  table  of  Mr.  Edmonds's,  agreeing  very  nearly  with 
Dr.  Price's,  in  universal  use. 

VIII.  Table  showing  the  Proportion  of  Sick  out  of  100  living  at  each  Interval  of 

Age  in  Friendly  Societies. 


Between  Agm. 

Sick  Time  in  100  of  Life  Time. 

Between  Affn. 

Sicic  Time  in  100  of  Life  Time. 

Scotch 

Benefit 

SocieUet. 

English 

Benefit 

SocieUe*. 

Theoretical 

Tabic  bjF 

Mr.EdmoncU. 

Scotch 

Benefit 

Socieiie*. 

Englith 

Beneflt 

Societies. 

Theoretical 

J  able  by 

Mr.  Edmonds. 

20  to  30 
30  —  40 
40  -50 

fio  _  eo 

60  —  70 

114 

1-32 
1-97 
3-60 

IM 
1'83 
2A6 
4-32 
11-26 

1-72 
2-30 
3- 10 
4-51 
9*36 

70  to  80 
80—90 
90-93 

AUairn 

I     31-70    \ 

3a-.'>o 

40-00 
67-00 

— 

2-45 

2-76 

— 

These  observations  show  that,  in  the  different  circumstances,  1  '.32,  1  *83,  and  2*30 
men  in  100,  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40,  were  constantly  ill :  the  sick-time  in- 
creasing regularly  with  age.  It  is  easy  to  deduce  from  this  tabic  the  days  of  sick- 
ness of  each  individual. 

The  Scotch  and  English  observations  represent,  so  far  as  limited  numbers  can, 
the  sickness  to  which  men,  who  are  healthy  at  the  time  of  entering  benefit 
societies,  are  subsequently  liable :  the  general  proportion  of  sickness  is  higher. 
Tables  of  sickness  for  the  entire  population  would  be  formed  by  taking  100,000 
persons,  of  given  ages,  indiscriminately,  and  observing  them  for  one,  two,  three,  &c., 
years :  "they  would,  consequently,  comprehend  4,000  or  5,000  individuals  sick  when 
the  observation  commenced,  expressly  excluded,  by  the  rules  of  benefit  societies,  as 
well  as  those  suffering  from  syphilitic  diseases,  and  accidents  incurred  through 
drunkenness  or  brawls.  In  the  parish  of  Methven,  Perthshire,  it  was  ascertained 
that  35  out  of  743,  or  4*7  per  cent,  of  the  male  population  above  1 5,  would,  from 
bodily  or  mental  infirmity,  not  have  been  admitted  as  members  of  the  friendly 
societies,  f  Medical  men  are  well  aware  that  labourers  oflen  go  about  their  work 
with  diseases  of  the  heart,  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  and  disorders  of  considerable 
severity:  Dr.  Forbes  ascertained,  by  personal  examination  of  120  Cornish  miners, 
in  actual  employment,  that  only  63  had  good  health ;  of  the  remaining  half,  26  had 


*  Report  of  FriencBy  Societies,  by  a  committee  of  the  Highland  Society,  p.  108. 
f  Ibid.  p.  280. 
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difficulty  of  bmthinf.  14  pain  of  chat,  10  pain  of  >toniwh  and  bows 
pain  of  ■houlder,  psipitation,  KnifuU,  or  fits.*  Out  of  llj  children  below  IB  jMi* 
of  age,  Dr.  Binel  Hawkins  states,  that  B4  had  good  health;  95  middling  health; 
6  bad  health.f  Of  the  miaen  at  work  oa\y  53,  of  the  faetoiy  children  onl;  73,  per 
cent,  enjojed  good  health. 

Hon  much  siclmcas  eiisti  (mong  the  actual  labourers  of  this  country,  indepcod- 
cnlly  of  those  definiliTely  ineapaejlated  bjr  diwaie,  and  who  are  either  discharged 
on  this  account  ot  set  aside  ss  inefficient?  For  resolving  this  question,  there  are 
Taluahle  materials  in  the  SMpplrmenlary  Report  of  the  Factory  Comminionen,  of 
which  we  shall  avail  ourselves;  regretting,  at  the  same  time,  that,  from  several 
omissions,  and  the  returns  not  being  procured  in  proper  fbnns,  the  information 
they  afford  is  not  so  complete  ai  it  might  easily  have  been  rendered. 

The  firat  retumi  deserving  notice  relate  to  the  workmen  employed  in  his  MojeMy's 
dock  yards,  at  Woolwich,  Sheerness.  Chatham,  Forlamouth.  Devonport,  and  Pein- 
broke.  That  from  Portsmouth,  made  by  Mr.  Pennell,  is  the  mort  complete,  as  it 
distinguishes  the  cases,  snd  the  duration  of  diseases,  from  the  consequences  of 
injuries  incurred  in  the  yards.  It  has  likewise  (he  adrsntage  of  exhibiting  the 
liability  to  accidents  and  sickness  among  diSerent  classes  of  workmen. 


IX. 


Account  of  the  Number  of  Workmen  employed  in  Portsmouth  Dock 
Yard,  and  of  the  CaKs  of  Absence  from  Work,  on  account  of  Sickness  during 
the  last  3  Years.      Prepared  agreeably  to  Mem.  of  Sth  of  May,  1B33. 
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•   McdiciJ  Topography  of  Prnwilh,  CornKaB,bj  '.  Forbe«  U.D.  ;  Ttani,  of  tbe 
Medical  Association,  vol.  iv.  p.  187. 
f  SuppltmtiU  to  FaelorUt  Inquiry, 
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an  arerage,  has  an  attack  of  illness,  either  spontaneous  or  caused  by  external  injury, 
erery  2  years ;  and,  at  an  average,  each  disease  lasts  14  days.  In  a  tabular  form 
the  results  will  be  more  distinctly  perceptible. 

XI.      Annual  Proportion  of  Attacks  and  Accidents  occurring  to  100  Men  in  the 
Portsmouth  Dock  Yard :  and  the  mean  Duration  of  each  Case. 


Spontancoaa  ■tuck* 

Iigurie*              -              -                    ... 

Both 

XambcrpvrCent. 

Duration  of  Mch 
C«ae,  in  Days. 

37-8 
16-0 

1S*S 
15-6 

53-8             1             13-8  mem 

darstion  of  all  nwrw 

So  far  as  the  returns  from  the  other  dock  yards  can  be  understood,  and  admit  of 
comparison,  they  confirm  these  results ;  and  between  Woolwich  and  Portsmouth, 
where  hurts  and  sickness  are  distinguished,  there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  the 
time  lost  by  sickness,  although  that  from  injuries  is  very  different. 

XII.     Table  showing  the  Time  lost  by  Sickness,  whether  induced  by  Accident  or 
otherwise,  among  the  Labourers  in  Portsmouth  and  Woolwich  Dock  Yards. 


Portamouth 
Woolwich 

Mean  Nomber 
of  Workmen. 

D«j9  lo«t  by 
81ckne«. 

Days  lost  by 
Accidents. 

Constantly  tick, 
percent. 

Constantly 

snffVrinit  from 

Accidents,  per 

Cent- 

Constantly  111 

from  both 
CaasesrfwrCcnt. 

5,939 
S.843 

27,410 
10,5931 

14,590 
8^J4 

1-26 
l-«9 

0-73 
105 

1-99 

f.34           1 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that,  of  the  21,000  labourers  employed  in  the  dock  yards, 
2  per  cent.,  or  more  than  420,  are  constantly  kept  at  home,  by  diseases  of  one  kind 
or  another ;  and  that  diseases  arising  in  the  body  itself,  independent  of  external 
mechanical  injury,  constitute  almost  two  thirds  of  the  entire  sickness.  No  details 
or  explanations  accompany  the  original  returns ;  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
demanded :  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  sickness  only  of  the  men  who  recovered, 
and  returned  to  the  dock  yards,  is  intended  in  the  tables,  and  this,  with  the  selection 
on  entering,  excludes  the  greater  proportion  of  sickness  prevailing  in  a  population, 
although  it  expresses  that  experienced  by  the  actually  working  class.  The  sickness 
of  the  working  labourers  in  the  East  India  Compnny*s  service  was  ^e  shall  show, 
]  '65  per  cent. ;  and  this  is  little  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  sick -time  ex- 
perienced by  the  whole  number  employed,  including  those  pensioned.  This  proportion 
would  make  the  sick-time  of  the  dock  yard  labourers  7*8  percent,  of  the  life-time. 

A  return  of  the  state  of  health  among  the  men  employed  by  the  East  India 
Company  in  London  deserves  especial  attention,  as  no  observations  so  accurate  or 
extensive  have  before  been  published,  relative  to  the  sickness  and  mortality  among 
labourers  in  large  cities.  Tliis  return  was  obtained  "  in  the  form  of  a  large  volume, 
containing  a  list  of  2,461  labourers  employed  in  tho  month  of  April,  1823,  with  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  days'  illness  experienced  l>y  these  labourers,  one  by  one, 
year  by  year,  for  the  10  succeeding  years ;  also  the  date  of  every  death,  and  the 
date  when  any  labourer  ceased  to  be  employed,  by  being  superannuated  and  pen- 
sioned, dismissed,  or  by  voluntarily  leaving  the  service  of  the  Company."* 

Every  labourer  put  upon  the  sick  list  is  allowed  Is.  6d,  a  day,  Sundays  included  ; 
he  is  also  seen  every  day  by  the  surgeon,  and,  therefore,  remains  no  longer  absent 
than  the  case  requires. 

During  the  10  years,  496  died,  248  were  pensioned,  and  208  left  the  service  or 
were  dismissed.  The  reporter.  Dr.  Mitchell,  has  calculated  a  table  of  the  duration 
of  sickness  per  annum  for  every  age,  from  16  to  81,  which   we  subjoin  :  — 


Age. 

Average  Duration  of 

Sickncssjper  Annum  for 

every  Man  employed. 

Averace  Duration  of 

Sicknen  (orevtiryMan 

sick. 

Age. 

A  renge.  Duration  of 

Sickness  per  Annum  for 

every  Man  employed. 

Averai^e  Duration  of 

Sickness  for  every 

Man  sick. 

render  21 
«1    to  31 
81   —  41 
41  —  51 

Days. 
4-0« 
4-94 
5-06 
5-31 

Daya. 
13-&6 
18-70 
S«-63 
1t3-«l 

51  to   SI 
61   —  71 
71   -  81 

Day: 

lOHW 
11-03 

Dmjft. 

88-6t1 
«9-07 
31-77 

•  FactorieM  Inquiry  ;   Supplementary  Report,  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 
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Dr.  Milchell  hu  unfortunatelf  withheld  the  data  from  which  these  reaults  vera 
derived.  He  hu  not  stated  the  total  days'  sickness,  uid  altocki  U  each  age,  nor 
■mnged  the  obiervstions  so  as  to  exhibit  the  complete  fears  of  life.  Bui  the 
report  contains  tables  showing  the  number  of  the  men  at  eyery  year  of  »ge,  &om  16 
to  7S,  in  tlie  beginning  of  April,  1833  ;  the  ages  at  which  the  '248  pensioners  were 
put  upon  the  list ;  and  the  ages  at  which  the  496  men  died  whilst  classed  u 
workmen,  as  well  as  the  ages  at  which  161  of  the  pensionen  died.  Il  appears 
thai  the  deaths  of  the  pensioners  were  obtained  in  a  separate  return,  eitending  from 
April,  1B23,  to  Juiuary,  1834,  nine  months  over  the  t«n  years  in  which  the  other 
deaths  happened.  From  these  &cts  we  first  deduced  the  number  living  at  each 
decennial  period  of  life,  on  the  luppouiion  that  the  2,461  individuals  alive  in  1S23 
bad  remained  in  the  service  ten  years;  and  thence  subtracted  the  years  of  life  lost 
by  deaths  and  dismissals.  Dr.  Mitchell  having  omitted  to  state  when  or  at  what 
age  the  308  men  left  the  service,  it  hu  been  assumed  that  the  younger  men  left  in 
rather  greater  proportion  than  the  aged,  bul  that  all  remained  in  the  service  five 
full  years ;  which  is  the  same  as  supposing  the  dismissals  were  equally  distributed 
over  the  ten  years.  A  similar  correction  was  made  for  the  deaths:  I-14th  was 
deducted  from  the  deaths  of  pensioners  for  the  nine  eiccssive  months  in  which  Ihey 
were  observed. 

XIII.  Table  showing  the  Number  of  Labourers  in  the  East  India  Company's 
Service,  April,  ISSSj  and,  fnrni  Ten  Years' Observations,  the  Number  living 
complete  Years  between  16  and  90  years  of  age;  the  Deaths  among  the  Workmen 
and  Pensioners ;  the  resulting  Mortality  compared  with  the  Mortality  among 
Males  in  London  and  Stockholm. 
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These  observatioia  are  equivalent  to  observations  on  20,343  men  during  one 
complete  year,  and  between  the  ages  of  30  and  TO  are  sufficiently  eitensive  to  furnish 

they  are  of  little  separate  value.  The  annual  rate  of  mortality  was  3-13  per  cent.  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  selection,  it  agrees,  between  40  and  60,  very  nearly  with 
the  general  mortality  of  males  in  London  (1813-30). 

The  mortality  under  40  is  not  so  high  among  the  labourers,  because  the  greater 
part  of  them  arc  selected  healthy  men,  received  into  the  service  between  the  age  of 
20  and  35  ;  after  50  it  b  higher  than  the  general  morulity  in  London.  These  men 
were  well  supplied  with  food  and  clothing  ;  their  work  without  being  hard  insured 
regular  muscular  eiercise ;  in  sickness  they  had  rest  and  proper  medical  attendance ; 
yet  between  40  and  50  the  mortality  was  67  per  cent.,  between  50  and  60  as  much 
as  82  per  cent,  higher  than  the  ntortality  at  the  same  ages  in  all  {England.  Such 
facts  as  these  annihilate  the  supposition  that  the  increased  mortality  in  cities  is  due 
to  want  of  Ibod,  and  greater  misery;  nor,  although  these  men  drank  (reely,  caa  we 
admit  that  their  moral  habits  differed  so  greatly  from  those  of  country  labourers  as 
to  account  for  their  greater  mortality. 

Of  the  2,461  labourers,  10  per  cent,  were  pensioned  in  the  course  of  ten  years; 
8  per  cent,  were  discharged,  or  quitted  the  service;  1  man  in  81  working  a  year 
was  pensioned;  1  in  4  had  an  attack  of  sickness;  I  in  eO  was  constantly  on  the 
lick  list;  1  in  21  (4-T9  percent.)  of  the  labourers  was  a  pensioner;  and  1  in  6 
of  the  pensioners  died  annually.  The  mean  duration  of  life,  after  being  pensioned, 
would  therefore  be  ni  years ;  five  years  and  a  balf  less  than  Ibe  mean  duration  (^ 
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life  among  the  general  class  of  men  in  cities  at  the  same  ages.*  This  and  the 
evidence  of  the  medical  attendant  Mr.  Lewis  Leese  prove  clearly  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  pension  time  comes  under  any  comprehensive  definition  of  sicknen : 
the  pensioners  were  declared  by  a  special  report  of  the  surgeon,  permanently  dis- 
qualified for  labour ;  and  that  not  by  age  alone,  for  the  miyority  were  pensioned 
between  the  ages  of  50  and  70,  but  by  the  mechanical  injury  of  a  limb,  some  in- 
firmity, or  a  slow  but  fatal  disease.  Half  the  pension  time  may  therefore  be  safely 
viewed  as  sick  time. 

XIV.  Showing  the  Number  of  the  East  India  Company's  Labourers  at  several 
Periods  of  Age  working  a  complete  Year ;  the  Number  attacked  by  Sickness ; 
the  Days  of  Sickness  experienced ;  the  Pensioned ;  the  Pensioners  on  the  List 
One  complete  Year.  Also  the  Proportion  that  annually  fall  sick  or  are  pensioned 
out  of  100  working  ;  the  Proportion  sick  of  the  Class  still  on  the  working  List ; 
the  average  Number  of  Labourers  on  the  Pension  List ;  the  Proportion  of  the 
Living  disabled,  and  either  on  the  Sick  or  Pension  List. 


16-80 
80-30 
80-40 
140-50 
50-60 
60-70 
70-80 
80-90 

CT»  •in- 
ployed  a 
ctxnplcfc 
Yckr. 

Attack* 

of 
^icknoa. 

Dujt  of 

SickncM.f 

Pen- 
■toned. 

Onth« 

Pension 

I,i«t  One 

complete 

Ymt. 

Oat  of  100  Men 
workinK  One  Year. 

Rick 
in  100 
Work- 
nicn.* 

Ori00U*fB|c. 

Cam  of 

SickncM. 

Pen- 
■iooed. 

On  the 
Pcmlan 

LkMt. 

Sick  and 

on  the 

Penalon 

liat. 

8065 
.S907-5 
5703-5 
4169- 
1615-5 
1316-5 
83- 

10-9 

546-5 

1380-5 

1306-5 

ioan-4 

560 
116 
1  ? 

158 
10,803 
89,891 
30,886 
89.183 
16,884 
3^81 
35? 

4 

IS 
13 
76 
105 
35 
8 

5-5 

41 

78 
199 
4335 
801- 

81-5 

88^5 
86-4 
88-4 
88^9 
84-5 
M-7 
36-6 

•                 • 

•80 

•88 

-83 

188 

6-50 

11*06 

8-70 

1-10 
1-36 
1-38 
1*46 
1-91 
8-76 
3-80 
? 

•87 

•69 

1*85 

4-70 

23-85 

46-49 

69-65 

MO 
1-68 
f06 
8-69 
6-5S 
86-50 
48-78 

19^38 

4880-8 

119,715 

848 

973-5 

84*6    1       1-83 

1*65 

4-79 

6-44 

1-4      1     1-81 

1-60         1-81     1   1-15-5    1 

The  proportion  attacked  by  sickness  out  of  100  men,  at  each  age,  working  one 
year,  differed  inconsiderably  between  20  and  60 ;  the  number  pensioned  between  20 
and  50  was  also  the  same  ( *0022) ;  from  6  to  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  workmen  were 
placed  on  the  pension  list  between  the  ages  of  60  and  90 ;  of  the  actually  working 
class  the  sick  time  increased  with  age  from  1*1  to  3*2  per  cent. ;  the  pensioners  at  the 
ages  60-70  formed  24,  at  70-80  more  than  46  per  cent,  of  the  living.  The  total 
uck  time  (including  pension  time)  increased  up  to  50,  in  geometric^  progression, 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  l-Srd  every  ten  years ;  and  if  half  the  pension  time  after  60 
be  counted  as  sickness,  it  rather  more  than  doubled  in  the  subsequent  decennial 
periods.  The  rate  of  sickness,  including  all  the  pension  time  under  50  yean  of 
age,  is  much  higher  than  that  found  by  the  Highland  Society :  it  lies  between  the 
rate  assumed  by  Dr.  Price  and  the  observations  on  the  English  benefit  societies. 
(See  tab.  VIII.).  There  were  twa  years  of  incapacitation  for  labour  to  each  death* 
The  deaths  were  to  the  sick  and  pension  time  xis  3  13  to  6*44. 

Friendly  societies,  and  companies  who,  like  the  East  India  Company,  may  deem 
it  prudent  to  make  their  men  subscribe  to  a  sick  and  pension  fund,  will  find  these 
tables  very  valuable.  They  also  throw  great  light  on  the  state  of  health  prevailing 
in  the  metropolis:  the  mortality  and  other  considerations  show  that  these  men, 
labouring  in  warehouses  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  yet  well  provided  for,  occupy,  as 
regards  health,  a  middle  point  between  the  worst  classes  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cleaner  and  less  crowded  districts.  \ 


*  The  expectation  of  life  at  the  mean  age  when  the  248  men  were  pensioned  was 
1 1  *4  years,  according  to  the  city  table  of  Mr.  Edmonds. 

f  Obtained  by  multiplying  the  mean  number  working  by  the  days  of  sickness 
experienced  by  one  person :  this  sickness  is  a  fraction  higher  than  that  given  by 
Dr.  Mitchell,  as  the  days  opposite  21 — 31,  &c.,  in  his  table  were  applied  to  the 
numbers  20 — 30,  &c.,  in  this.  He  has  improperly  compared  the  9th  instead  of  the 
last  column  with  the  sickness  of  the  Highland  Societies,  which  comprehended  every 
kind  of  incapacitation  for  labour. 

f  In  addition  to  the  statements  in  the  report,  we  have  ascertained  from  Mr. 
Lewis  Leese,  the  intelligent  surgeon  who  with  his  'father  and  another  surgeon 
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The  coDipantiTe  health  of  children  in  factoriei  could  be  utu&etorily  deler- 
mined  only  b;  an  enumention  of  the  living  and  aick  in 'the  manufacturing 
•nd  other  toims.  The  following  table*  b;  Dr.  Mitchell  are,  hoveTer,  not  uniiw 
leresting.  In  reading  tbem  it  muit  be  borna  in  mind  [hat  tha  fourth  column  doet 
not  represent,  aaitated,  the"  aTenige  duration  oTnckneis  per  annum  for  ererjpenon 
employed  ; "  for  the  operatives  were  generally  eiamined  at  the  and  of  the  year,  and 
from  their  statement  of  the  ■ickneai  they  had  eiperienoed  in  the  preceding  year, 
reported  by  their  employers,  this  sick  time  waa  deduced ;  a  method  which  would 
eiclude  the  aicknesa  of  all  who  had  died,  or  been  prevented  by  chronic  diavuea  frota 
resuming  their  labour.  The  "number  employed"  applies  solely  to  the  wages;  only  a 
certain  proportion  of  thenii  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Alitchell,  furnished  the  average 
rate  of  sickness.  Table*  of  dcknen  are  given  for  8  places)  but  the  eitant  of 
observation  in  the  other  places  was  so  small,  as  to  render  the  results  quite  irregular, 
and  of  no  jaeparate  value.  Through  the  omission  of  the  number  ik  obaemtioiu, 
and  of  the  other  data,  it  is  impoasible  to  combine  the  Ikctt  tofettaer,  so  as  la  obtain 
■  general  result.* 

XV.     LAHCAiaiai. 


••"15" 


!? 


attended  the  E^t  India  Company's  labourers,  that  they  were  selected  diiefly 
betveen  the  ago  of  S5  and  35,  when  they  became  ineligible,  or  only  obtained 
admisiion  by  special  &vour.  To  keep  up  a  body  of  1,984  men,  and  oompensale  for 
the  dying,  the  pensioned,  and  the  discharged,  94  recruits  were  required  every  jt^  ; 
•nd  from  a  book  kept  by  Mr.  Leese,  who  saw  about  three-flflhs  of  the  wbde,  it 
spears  that  he  examined  during  fifteen  years,  1B08-I893,  69  annually,  about  7-5 
per  cent,  of  whom  were  r^ectedj^  chiefly  for  hernia  and  varicoae  veinL  For  various 
reasons  the  Company  only  took  sound  healthy  men  into  their  service.  The  dis- 
eases in  the  report  were  all  of  a  severe  nature  :  when  influenxa  and  obolera  pre- 
vailed, 40  or  50  attended  daily  at  the  surgery  Ibr  coughs  and  bowel  oomplainis ;  but, 
as  in  other  slight  cases,  they  continued  at  work,  were  /acmimf  by  the  commalon, 
and  werv  not  entered  on  the  sick  list.  Venereal  complaints  were  also  excluded,  as 
well  as  accidents  from  drinking,  &c.,  when  thdr  cause  was  disoovered.  Tbt  old 
men  gave  up  more  readily  than  men  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50.  Consump- 
tion and  pulmonary  complaints  were  very  prevalent,  so  was  fever  fbmo'ly.  Con- 
sumptive patients  remained  on  the  sick  list.  Some  of  the  men  were  Irish ;  the 
majority  came  from  the  country  ;  the  aloagiiart  men  were  very  liable  to  phthi^ 

*  Dti  Mitchell  is  by  no  means  ^singular  in  not  publishing    official    obaervalioita 
In  their  simple  form :  we  need  not  urge  the  importance  <^  AinuihiuE  the  data, 
whatever  they  are,  of  calculations  in  statistical  documents.  The  data  an  Sit  iiiiillal 
part  of  a  statistical  report :  the  rttuUt  without  these  an  of  no  weight. 
PF  2 
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ty  of  the  Engliah  ■m]'  is  higfarr  than  the  morUlJiy  of  the  general 
d  the  uckneffii  including  irerji  cba  of  diwase,  is  more  than  twice  u 
ecorded  in  the  preceding  (ablei,  at  the  ages  30-35,  vhich  correa- 
WHid  neorLji  with  the  igea  of  the  troops.  The  mean  proponion  sick  per  cent,  in 
Ireland  (1TS7-1838),  observed  on  an  average  force  of  36,931  men,  amounted  to 
6  ■  1  *  i  but  a  certain  proportion  of  the  sickness  in  the  annj  is  &ain  syphilis,  and  thU 
is  not  iacluded  in  tlie  other  obserratioDs. 
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The  lick  time  in  Madras,  180S-9,  oas  12-4  per  cent,  of  the  lifetime.  Annesler 
considered  10  per  cent,  in  that  climate  lieollhy  ;  and  this  appean  to  be  near  tba 
mean  proportion  of  European  troops  constant!;  sick  In  the  East  Indies.  In  places 
where  the  mortality  Is  high,  the  rate  of  lickness  fluctuates  tct;  much  from  jretr  to 
year ;  and,  eiclusive  of  losses  in  battle,  the  mortaliCy  and  sickness  us  tripled  or 
quadrupled  in  a  campaign.  Tliis  kind  of  knowledge  is  still  imperfect,  although 
indispensable  to  tbose  who  would  employ  masses  of  men  with  e&ct  in  diSerent 
circumstances. 

The  army  pensioners  —  the  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital  —  besides  offleer* 
onhal^pay,  amounted,  in  I83J-6,  to  80,749.  The?  receired  1,377,6651.  in  tba 
year.  For  the  last  10  years  they  have  been  equal  in  numbers  lo  the  efficient  fbrea 
of  the  army ;  and  it  is  stated  that  their  lives  are  as  long  as  the  lives  of  men  who 
hare  never  entered  the  service.  A  return  should  be  called  for  of  the  ages  of  the 
peouonera,  the  ages  at  whieh  they  were  pensioned,  and  the  deaths  at  each  age.  The 
greatest  ignorance  and  mismanagement  have  hitherto  prevailed  in  every  department 
itfthe  pension  list. 
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MOKBILITT  ;    ATTACKS   OF   SICKNESS. 

The  sickness  to  which  mankind  is  liable  does  not  occur  at  any  one  time  or  age» 
but  in  an  interspersed  manner  over  the  lifetime  of  each  person.  The  constant 
quantity  of  sickness  is  kept  up  by  a  succession  of  diseases  attacking  the  body  at 
intervals  and  in  paroxysms,  which,  however  irregular  they  appear,  in  a  limited 
sphere  of  observation,  are  really  definite  in  number,  and  separated  by  stated  spaces 
As  a  certain  order  is  preserved  in  the  performances  of  the  healthy  functicms,  so  their 
derangements,  in  similar  circumstances,  also  observe  an  order  and  regularity  oi 
succession.  To  accuse  the  human  frame  of  perpetual  malady  is  as  ridiculous  as  to 
attribute,  with  some  theological  writers,  unintermitting  wickedness  to  the  human  heart; 
but  if  every  alteration  of  the  multiplied  parts  of  the  human  body,  every  transient 
trouble  of  its  infinite  movements,  every  indigestion  in  man,  and  every  fit  of  hysteria 
in  woman,  were  reckoned,  few  days  of  human  life  would  remain  entirely  clear ;  andy 
if  the  same  scrutiny  were  extended  to  the  state  of  the  brain,  the  world  may  very 
eiviUy  be  sent  to  Anticyra  —  naviget  Anticyram,  In  determining  the  amount  <^ 
sickness,  and  the  attacks  of  disease,  the  slighter  affections  are  therefore  passed  over ; 
as,  whatever  difference  there  may  be  in  the  representation  and  expression,  it 
is  probable  they  bear  a  tolerably  constant  relation,  in  the  same  class  of  society,  to  the 
severer  cases  rec(^ised,  directly  diminishing  production  by  arresting  labour.  The 
first  of  the  following  observations  only  embraced  attacks  of  an  intensity  sufllcient  to 
prostrate  the  bodily  strength  :  they  relate  also  to  the  labouring  classes. 


Eaat  India  Compmuft  laboants,  London,  18t3-S9 

ChUdiwn  iMCwcan  Uw  sum  at  &-S0  In  tb«  fHck  Seclc^  of  BemMl 

Stiwrt  School.  MancbMflr.  1830-9* 
AftiBUM  and  aimnntioci,  WnRbai|fa,  Ucrmanv,  nM«D  an  15-35, 

1786-1834  f                ..... 

Lsbtunr$  tm  &e  BrUUh  Doekymrda. 
Fljmautb,  1899-3U               •Mrf 

Portunouth,  1830^             tide          -          •                 .             . 
—                                  kttrt                     ... 

«.                              $Kwt  4smI  httn 
HhaaRiM,  1S90-S«,                 aielr     •              - 
Chatham,  1830-59.  only  tlw  aicic  r 
Pcmhrok*,  1830-39,  only  tha  aic*  r 

Yam  of 

Life. 

Attacks  of 
SickoMa. 

Animal 

AMai*t 

per  Cant. 

Maan 

DaraUoBof 
aachCaaa. 

19,838 

9,716 

58,195 

4,880 

609 

18,968 

94-6 
99-4 
99-8 

81-9 

6,186 

•                      • 

5,959 
1.499 
3,941 
1,338 

9,145 
9,950 
1,001 

34*7 
37-8 
16-0 

19-9 
19-9 
15-6 

8,951 
699 

1,939 
701 

58-8 

43-7 
49-9 
59*4 

18-9 
11-7 

Lancaahira,  varUnf  in  cotton  fiurtorlai.  1 

Mal«a,i«ai  11-31                             •    * 

F«malcs,acet  11-31            .                   .                   .                . 
OlawDV,  working  in  cotton  bctorlaa. 

Mal«,acai  11-31             .                    .                    .                    . 

Fcinal«ri«»  11-31             .                    .                    .                 . 
Oaanatoo  cotton  works,  9  yoan,  1831-9 1 

Males           ..... 

Femaica          ..... 
UTcrpool  Friandly  Society,  9  years,  1899-30* 
Saf-supportinf  Oupaniar^,  Banon-vpan-Trcnt,  1835  Y                  -1 

Avaraga 

Nombers 

Anmtal 

Anonal 
Attacks 
per  Cent. 

Mean 

Dacatkn 

oTAttM^ts 

InDi^s. 

•  • 

•  • 

931 

439 

9,807 

9,907 

•  • 

•  • 

46 

196 

1,819 

1,131 

97*8 
41-7 

40-3 
415 

9CH) 
44*8 

57-9 
51*8 

16-4S 
19-68 

17*14 
15-54 

*  FaetorieM*  Inquiry  Report,  by  Dr.  B.  Hawkins,  Supplement,  p.  i.  p.  S76. 

t  Hecker*i  Medical  Journal,  1 836. 

{  Returns  nude  by  £.  Jeasep,  W.  Pennell,  J.  Ward,  D.  Rowland,  W.  P.  Smith, 
R.  Laws,  and  R.  Tobin,  Esquires,  pursuant  to  an  order  of  Adiniralty.  S^qtp, 
Report,  Factories*  Inquiry,  p.  54-58. 

§  Dr.  MitchdTi  Report.  Data  not  given.  Deduced  from  the  Laneaakirt  and 
Glasgow  Factory  Tables,  p. 

II  Factories  Inquiry,  Supp,  Report,  p.  i.  p.  80-82.  Appendix  to  evidence  taken 
by  Mr.  Stuart,  a  return  very  judiciously  drawn  up  by  the  manager,  Mr.  Smith. 

^  Dr.  Bigsby  on  Dispensaries.  The  Burton-upon-Trent  Self-supporting  Dis- 
pensary included  men,  women,  and  children. 
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OtMonrsliam  «raO  OmI*  In 

XngUnd  and  Walm  dartng 

5  Ymtb.  18S0-4. 

CommlttM* 

PiiMNicn  In 
tfacGMlat     CuMoT 
flM  Time  of    SickncM. 
tbatUHunu. 

Dcallu. 

Annual 

Caws  of 

SicknflMon 

an  aTcrage 

Population 

of  100. 

Annual 
Deathit  out 

of  100 
PrUonen. 

Deaths' in 

lOOCaacaof 

Sickncw. 

10  fMlt  wfaar*  ite  dlcury  !• 

10  fMlt  wlwre  th«  dtetary  b 
ianrmcdJat* 

XMmra*  de  U  Mal*an  Ccn- 
tnl*  d*  Nlma.  on*  yax, 
1835*      . 

164.714 
63.440 
89.717 

15.173 

12.398 

7.932 

6,127 

llAV) 

8.937 

243 
188 
137 

40-4 
93- 15 
112-7 

1-60 
1-52 
1-73 

3-97 
1  03 
1-53 

167.871 

35.503 
1.219 

26.614 
1.272 

.    668 

107 

75-0 
lOi-3 

100 

8-77 

k.l3 
8-41 

mmui  Tmoor*. 
CorfSi,  6  7wn»  1816-21              ..... 
Bcnual.  7  jwM.  1826-32                     .... 
Port  St.  George,  Madraa  Pnaldency.  4  yean,  1827*30 

HATirS  TBOOM. 

Port  fk.  Owiqie.  Madraa  Praaidcncy,  4  yean,  1827-90 

Average 
Faroe. 

Annual 
Attack!. 

Annmal 

Attacka 

per  cent. 

1,974 

8,700 

11,820 

74,831 

2AV) 
14,933 
21.178 

39,449 

112 
173 
179 

54 

The  Attacks  of  disease  rary  in  frequency  to  a  great  extent  in  unhealthy  and 
Mlubrious  situations :  but  the  experience  of  the  East  India  Company's  labourers,  of 
the  children  belonging  to  the  Bennet  Street  School,  which  has  the  best  regulated 
sick  society  of  any  in  Manchester,  and  of  the  artisans  of  the  Trades  Club  in 
Wurzburgh)  all  receiving  pay  during  sickness,  and  only  falling  on  the  funds  in  cases 
of  some  duration  and  severity,  tends  to  show  that  100  of  the  efficient  male  popula- 
tion of  this  country  are  not  liable  to  more  than  25  severe  attacks  of  disease  in  the 
year.  Each  man  is  liable  to  a  protracted  disease,  disabling  him  from  work,  every 
four  years :  this  forms  one  great  section  of  the  sickness  of  the  country  ;  but  it  does 
not  include  syphilis,  accidents  from  fighting  and  drunkenness,  or  the  many  ailments 
which  make  men  apply  for  medical  advice,  while  they  carry  on  their  occupation, 
comprising,  perhaps,  as  many  more  cases  of  a  slighter  character,  which  raise  to 
50  per  cent,  the  proportion  of  the  population  attacked  annually.  In  the  Ports- 
mouth dockyard  37*8  per  cent,  of  the  men  fall  ill,  16  per  cent,  meet  with  accidents, 
in  the  year :  besides  accidents,  the  attacks  of  sickness  in  Sheerncss  amounted  to 
43*7  per  cent.  The  reported  attacks  of  sickness  in  Sheemess  are  exclusive  of 
accidents ;  and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  same  exclusion  was  made  in  the  other  returns, 
the  spontaneous  cases  amounted  to  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  Chatham  and  Pembroke. 
By  excluding  the  slighter  cases,  the  attacks  of  sickness  may  be  reduced  near  the 
level  of  the  preceding  series :  in  the  healthiest  dockyard,  Plymouth  for  example,  out  of 
8,147  cases,  635  did  not  exceed  three  days*  duration  ;  and,  by  subtracting  these,  the 
proportion  attacked  in  100  will  be  reduced  from  34*7  to  24*4.  Accidents,  although 
excepted  here,  ought  not  to  be  excluded,  because  they  occur  as  common  inevitable 
causes  of  disease  among  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  raise  the  sickness  to  a  con  • 
siderable,  although  varying,  extent ;  in  Portsmouth,  the  increase  of  cases  from  this 
cause  was  42  per  cent.  Except  Plymouth,  the  dockyards  appear  to  fidl  somewhat 
below  the  national  standard  of  health  ;  more  than  50  in  100  of  the  men  are  attacked 
by  sickness  of  one  sort  or  other  annually.  In  Sheemess,  out  of  1,422  cases  of  sick- 
ness, 263  were  agues,  142  rheumatisms,  68  cholics  and  cholera.  The  Report  of  the 
Liverp^l  Society,  by  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Parr,  shows  that  57*2  per  cent,  of  the 
members  receive  medical  advice  in  the  year.  Mr.  Parr  makes  a  useful  distinction 
between  the  patients  attended  at  their  own  houses  and  those  seen  at  his  surgery : 
the  first,  not  quite  comprehending  all  disabled  for  work,  were  17*8  per  cent.,  nearly  a 
third  of  all  the  patients  treated.     Among  100  members,  8*6  met  with  accidents 


•  Annales  d^Hygthu^  p.  462.  Avril,  1836.  There  were  in  this  Maison  Centrale 
24  prisoners  between  13  and  16  years  of  age.  The  rest  were,  no  doubt,  much  older 
than  the  English  prisoners ;  which  wiU  partly  account  for  the  high  rate  of  mortality. 
The  days  of  sickness  amounted  to  24,313 ;  or  22*3  days  each  case.  During  this 
year  cholera  was  in  Nimes.  In  the  60  English  prisons  the  mean  number  of  annual 
deaths  in  the  four  years  1830,  1831,  1833,  1834,  was  101  ;  in  1832,  the  year 
chdera  prevailed,  162  died. 
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In  the  year.  The  return  from  the  Deanston  cotton  works,  in  Scotland,  after 
deducting  cases  of  leas  than  three  days'  duration,  makes  the  annual  attacks  of 
sickness  among  males  20,  among  females  44*8  per  cent.  This  difference  between 
males  and  females  deserves  attention ;  it  is  produced  by  rheumatisms,  diarrhceas^ 
and  even  wounds,  but  more  particularly  by  catarrh  and  headach.  The  female  cases 
approach  the  nearest  to  the  total  attacks ;  as  the  wages  of  women  are  lower,  and 
they  give  over  working  abroad  on  slighter  occasions  than  males.  Almost  an  equal 
difference  is  visible  in  the  Lancashire  cotton  works ;  in  Glasgow  the  difference  ii 
trifling.  Females  leave  off*  work,  and  apply  for  medical  advice,  more  frequently 
than  nudes;  but  as  their  mortality  between  15  and  40  is  but  a  little  higher,  the  same 
must  hold  respecting  severe  illnesses.  The  cases  observed  in  factories,  only  reported 
on  the  recollection  of  the  workmen,  would  very  likely  include  nearly  all  the  serious 
diseases,  and  a  varying  proportion  of  the  slighter  distempers  which  detained  them 
from  work.  The  attacks  of  sickness  among  paupers,  —  the  feeble,  crippled,  maimed, 
idiotic,  crasy,  miserable,  dirty,  dissolute,  vicious,  unfortunate, — rejected  as  refuse  from 
all  the  foregoing  classes,  are  more  numerous  than  the  attacks  to  which  select 
labourers  arc  liable ;  and  medical  men,  in  undertaking  to  attend  paupers,  should 
bear  this  in  recollection.  For  the  facts  relating  to  English  prisoners  we  are  indebted 
to  a  highly  interesting  paper  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  in  which,  by  collating  the  dietaries 
of  60  priscms  in  England  and  Wales,  he  has  rendered  it  probable  ^at  the  lowest 
prison  cUei  does  not  increase  sickness.  An  accurate  return  of  the  average  popu- 
lation of  the  prisons,  the  ages  of  the  prisoners,  the  diseases  and  deaths,  the  amount  of 
labour  performed,  and  information  concerning  the  ventilation  of  the  cells,  will,  in  a 
few  years,  settle  this  question :  the  average  population  in  this  table  was  assumed 
to  be  furnished  by  the  numbers  remaining  at  5  times  in  each  of  the  60  prisons. 

We  are  unacquainted  with  any  data  from  which  the  absolute  morbility  of  the 
British  population  (»n  be  deduced,  any  more  than  the  mean  duraticm  of  ^ch  cas^ 
and  the  mortality  of  the  sick,  with  which  it  is  intimately  connected.  Several  in- 
teresting observations  on  distinct  classes,  and  on  the  morbility,  and  duration  of 
sickness  at  different  ages,  however,  exist.  At  the  age  of  20  —  50  the  duration  of 
each  attack  among  the  East  India  Company's  labourers  was  22*2  days,  and  witli  the 
pension  time  36  days:  7*8  in  100  cases  died,  or  7 '4  exclusive  of  pensioners.  The 
duration  of  these  cases  approaches  very  near  the  term  of  treatment  in  14  Paris 
hospitals,  where  patients  are  admitted  indiscriminately,  and  continue  till  they  recover 
or  die;  in  1819 — 1825,  the  mean  number,  3,947  patients,  remained  35  days.  In 
the  hospitals  of  this  country,  where  adults  and  more  chronic  cases  are  received,  but 
at  the  same  time  are  often  sent  out  before  death  occurs,  the  patients  continue  longer 
under  treatment;  in  the  county  hospitals  (31)  of  Ireland,  38*3  days;  of  Englandf 
39*4  days;  of  the  metropolis  42  days.*  Where  slighter  and  ephemeral  cases  are 
counted,  and  organic  diseases  are  excluded,  the  duration  of  cases  among  adults  does 
not,  according  to  the  returns  from  the  dockyards,  exceed  12  days.  In  Corfu, 
1816-1821,  the  mean  duration  of  all  the  diseases  (14,098)  was  16*1  days. 

It  is  of  great  importance  for  medical  men  to  know  the  average  number  of  deaths 
in  all  the  cases  that  come  under  their  care,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  remedial  influ- 
ence of  medical  appliances.  The  hospitals  furnish  some,  although  inadequate  in- 
formation on  this  head.  The  sanability  of  the  sick  appears  to  decrease  in  the  large 
cities ;  partly,  it  may  be,  because  more  serious  accidents  are  admitted. 
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*  Briiith  Medical  Almanac  for  1836. 

f  Deaths  rather  higher  in  1833-4.     In  the  80  years,  1752^1832,  only  4*93  per 
cent,  of  the  patients  died. 

\  FaetorieV  Inquiry,  Sup,f  p.  306.     The  other  &cts  are  from  the  British  Medical 
Almanac. 
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Thcie  obtenradont  are  in  conformity  with  what  is  seen  in  other  hospitals :  the 
deaths  among  the  patients  in  the  London  hospitals  agree  very  nearly,  when  the  time 
is  the  same  (36  days),  with  the  deaths  among  the  London  labourers  (7*5  :  7-8),  and 
ihe  ratio  of  their  ages  is  not  very  different.  The  deaths  in  100  attacks  were,  among 
the  Bennet  Street  Scholars  4*24;  the  Wurzburgh  artisans,  3*33;  the  British  troops 
in  Corfu,  2-3 ;  in  Fort  St.  George,  2*7 ;  in  Bengal,  3*3  ;  the  native  troops.  Fort 
St.  George,  2-6 ;  while  the  deaths  out  of  100  living  in  these  places  were  respectively 
0*95,  0-76,  2*74,  4*8,  5*7,  1*4.  The  higher  absolute  mortality  produced  by 
external  causes  is  due  in  part  to  the  increased  number  of  attacks,  and  in  part  to  the 
greater  fiitality  of  the  cases.  *  In  like  manner  the  sick  time  is  augmented  principally 
by  the  attacks,  and  but  slightly  by  the  cases  lasting  longer. 

Men  placed  in  the  same  circumstances  appear  equally  liable  to  an  attack  of  sick- 
ness between  1 1  and  60  years  of  age ;  100  of  the  London  labourers,  in  each  of  the 
decennial  periods,  20-30,  30-40,  40-50,  50-60,  had  nearly  23*5  attacks  of  sickness 
annually  ;  the  highest  number  was  26*4,  the  lowest  22*4.  A  closer  agreement  could 
not,  considering  the  extent  <^  observation,  and  all  accessory  circumstances,  be  ex- 
pected. A  greater  number  of  cases  appear  under  30,  and  as  age  advances ;  because,  as 
Mr.  Leesc,  when  questioned,  informed  us,  old  and  young  men  were  placed  on  the 
sick  list  for  slighter  ailments  than  men  between  30  and  50 ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  fatality  of  the  cases  at  these  early  and  late  ages  not  being  proportionally  great. 
The  proportion  of  attacks  (Table  14.  col.  7.)  was  deduced  from  the  men  on  the 
working  list;  it  should  have  been  calculated  from  all  the  men  living f,  including 
pensioners,  and  this  would  have  raised  the  proportion  of  attacks  after  40 ;  for  the 
proposition  is,  that  100  men  aged  30  will  suffer  in  the  same  circumstances  as  many 
attacks  of  disease  as  100  men  aged  50  or  60 ;  and  the  100  men  embrace  the  sick, 
pensioned,  or  disabled,  which  become  more  numerous  as  age  advances.  Collected  for 
another  purpose,  the  Factories*  Returns  of  sickness,  notwithstanding  the  irr^ularity 
resulting  necessarily  from  limited  observations  and  defects  which  pervade  equally 
the  whole  series,  exhibit  between  1 1-31  but  inconsiderable  oscillations  in  the  number 
of  attacks,  whether  among  males  or  females.  Out  of  eight  series  of  tables  we  sele<^ 
those  founded  on  the  greatest  number  of  facta,  | 

Attacks  of  Illness  in  each  Quinquennial  Period  of  Age,  indicated  by  the  Interval 

between  each  Attack. 
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The  mean  duration  of  each  case  incrtasei  as  age  advances.  So  if  we  take  in  the 
pension  time  under  60,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of  it  legitimately  appertains  to 
the  antecedent  attack,  the  mean  duration  of  each  case  among  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's labourers  was  in  the  four  decennial  periods  20-60  respectively  22*5,  33*9, 
47*7,  98*8  days.  In  all  the  Factory  Returns,  tlie  duration  of  the  cases  increases  in 
like  manner,  although,  fur  obvious  reasons,  not  so  fast. 

The  mortality  among  the  attacked  augments  with  age  at  the  same  rate  as  the  mortality 
among  the  entire  number  living.  Out  of  100  attacked  in  each  of  the  three  decennial 
periods  (Table  II.),  20-50,  the  deaths  were  respectively  2*9,  6 '5,  10*4 ;  the  deaths  out 
of  100  labourers,  whethersick  or  healthy,  were,  in  the  same  periods,  0*82,  1  *48,  2*43. 
The  rate  of  increase  was  nearly  the  same. 

The  sick  time  increases  with  age  in  a  geometrical  progression  (see  Tables  VIII. 
IX.  &c. ).    If,  therefore,  the  number  of  attacks  at  each  age  be  the  same,  the  duration  of 

•  It  must  always  be  recollected  that  the  army  observations  comprise  every  case 
treated ;  half  of  which  probably  would  not  throw  a  man  on  a  sick  pension  fund  ;  so 
to  compare  them  with  the  latter,  the  deaths  should  be  divided  by  about  half  the 
cases.  To  obtain  a  rough  approximation,  therefore,  multiply  the  above  army  deaths 
in  100  cases  by  2. 

t  The  difference  below  50  is  trifling ;  the  observation  was  imperfect,  and  could 
only  have  been  calculated  on  the  living  by  hypothesis. 

I  Deduced  from  Tables  13,  14 
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each  attack  will  increase  in  the  nme  ratio ;  and  converse!  j  if  the  duration  of  the  cases 
and  the  sick  time  augment  at  the  same  rate,  the  number  of  attacks  at  every  age  will 
be  equaL  Any  two  of  the  elements  being  given,  the  third  may  always  be  deduced 
from  them.  Again,  if  the  mortality  of  the  attacked  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
mortality  of  the  entire  population,  the  proportion  attacked  at  every  age  will  be  the 
same.  Among  the  London  labourers  the  mortality  between  30-40,  40-50,  was  1  •48, 
2*43  in  100  living;  the  mortality  among  100  attacked  was  e'S,  10*4.  Now  1*48  is  to 
2*43  very  nearly  as  6*5  is  to  10*4  ;  and  it  results  from  this  that  the  attacks,  whatever 
their  absolute  number  may  be,  whether  22  or  52,  were  the  same  in  both  periods. 
The  deaths  below  ^ply  equally  to  the  attacks  and  to  the  living :  they  apply,  how- 
ever  high  the  absolute  number  of  attacks  be  raised,  provided  it  be  raised  to  the  same 
degree  in  both  periods ;  but  cease  to  apply  if  the  number  of  attacks  in  each  period 
be  different. 
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We  pass  over  several  important  applications  of  these  fiicts  to  practical  medicine* 
and  to  practical  statistics,  where,  as  in  trigonometry,  two  of  the  elements  of  calcu- 
lation can  frequently  be  measured  when  the  third  is  inattainable ;  expressing  a  hope, 
however,  that  they  may  be  made  available  in  the  next  census  to  throw  much  light 
on  the  sanatory  state  of  different  classes  of  the  population. 

Mr.  Edmonds  first  showed,  from  tables  published  by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith, 
that  the  mortality  of  the  fever  patients  in  the  London  Fever  Hospital  between 
15—60  increased  every  year  at  a  rate  measured  by  a  constant  (1*03)  discovered 
by  him,  and  applied  to  the  construction  of  tables  of  mortality ;  he  also  first 
announced,  that  if  the  mortality  of  all  patients  increased  in  the  same  ratio,  the 
number  attacked  at  each  age  between  15  and  60  must  be  the  same  ;  and  moreover, 
that  as  the  amount  of  sick  time  increases  as  the  mortality,  the  duration  of  each 
case  will  increase  in  the  same  ratio.  * 

External  circumstances  have  the  greatest  influence  in  augmenting  the  attacks  of 
diseases;  age  and  the  internal  state  of  the  body  determine  their  mortality  and 
duration.  When  the  people  of  this  country  are  placed  amidst  destructive  agencies, 
these,  like  balls  in  battle,  carry  them  off,  by  attacking  a  greater  number ;  they  also 
add  to  the  faulity  of  the  attack  ;  but  after  a  man  is  seized,  age  and  vital  tenacity, 
exclusively  of  medicine,  are  the  great  nnodifiers  on  which  his  life  and  sufferings 
depend.  In  epidemics  the  attacks  generally  become  much  more  fittal  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  more  numerous. 

DISEASES. 

**  MiUe  moH  species,  mUe  salutis  eruntC* 

The  diseases  which  constitute  the  sickness,  disable,  and  carry  off  the  people  of  this 
country,  in  the  midst  of  their  life,  form  the  next  section  of  this  investigation.  Man's 
body  is  compounded  of  many  parts,  performing  many  ofiices,  so  diversified  in  nature 
that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  extensive  train  of  phenomena  in  the  universe  that  does  not 
find  its  counterpart  in  his  organization ;  crowned  with  other  and  higher  fiKulties  of 
sense  and  intellect,  far  removed  from  any  thing  observed  in  inorganic  matter.  Thif 
complexity  and  completeness  of  the  human  body  almost  justified  the  ancient  opinion 
«  that  man  was  microcosmus,  —  an  abstract  or  nxxiel  of  the  world.**  For,  dust  and 
ashes  as  it  is,  who  can  survey  the  ruins  of  the  human  frame,  the  bare  skeleton  to 


*»  Lancet^  vol.  i.  1835-6,  p.  855.  The  rate  of  sick  time  rises  among  the  London 
labourers  at  the  rate  indicated  by  the  above  constant  ( 1  343  in  10  years) ;  so  con- 
sequently does  the  duration  of  the  cases  up  to  50 ;  when  another  constant  takes  its 
place,  and  the  sickness  is  doubled  (2' 15  decennial  constant  from  the  age  of  50) 
every  ten  years.  The  mortality  of  the  cases,  and  of  the  living,  increases  in  a 
more  rapid  progression  even  than  in  the  general  population  of  London ;  thu  is  due 
probably  to  the  selection  at  20 — 35. 
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which  it  is  at  last  reduced,  and  in  clothing  it  with  miucle  and  tendon,  artery  and 
vein,  delicate  and  incessant  chemical  action,  forces  adjusted  for  circulating  fluids, 
and  producing  motion,  sight,  and  all  sense,— affection,  passion,  thought, — the  history  of 
all  it  may  have  done  and  suffered,— -without  feeling  that  a  world  wrecked  in  space  —  a 
planet  in  all  its  aberrations  —  offers  a  less  interesting  spectacle  than  the  phenomena 
manifested  by  the  human  body  in  its  progress  to  death  ! 

With  whatever  precision  the  inquiries  in  which  we  have  hitherto  been  enpraged 
may  measure  the  magnitude  of  the  national  loss  by  sickness,  in  seeking  remedies  a 
careful  examination  of  the  derangements  and  distempers  to  which  the  variable  com. 
position  of  man's  body  luis  made  it  accessible  is  required ;  for  disease  and  death 
come  not  in  one  form  or  garb,  nor  can  they  be  arrested  in  one  way :  "this  subject 
of  num's  body,"  Lord  Bacon  truly  observes,  «  is  of  all  other  things  in  nature  moat 
susceptible  of  remedy,  but  then  that  remedy  is  most  susceptible  of  error.** 

T*he  first  and  most  important  statistical  division  of  diseases  is  into  epidemics,  which 
attack  and  often  destroy  in  a  diiort  time  great  numbers  of  people ;  endemics,  such 
as  marsh  fevers,  confined  to  particular  localities ;  and  sporadic  affections,  occur- 
ring  in  an  isolated  manner,  under  the  ordinary  atmospherical  influences.  The 
epidemics  of  this  country  we  have  not  space  to  examine  here ;  so  we  pass  at  once 
to  the  endemics. 

ENDEMICS. 

The  medical  topography  of  England  is  yet  imperfect ;  but  the  Provincial  Medical 
Association  Is  now  diligently  prosecuting  this  important  part  of  medical  inquiry,  to 
which  their  attention  was  specially  directed  in  an  able  paper  by  Dr.  ConoUy.  The 
last  volumes  of  the  Transactions  contain  some  good  tc^>ographical  articles ;  that  of 
Dr.  Forbes  on  the  Land's  End,  to  which  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  refer,  is  dis- 
tinguished for  the  comprehensiveness,  candour,  and  good  sense  with  which  it  is 
drawn  up.  From  the  volumes  of  the  associati(m  before  us,  and  other  sources  of 
information,  it  does  not  appear  that  at  present  any  special  endemic  prevuls  in 
England.  Agues  are  frequent  in  the  marshy  districts  of  the  low  eastern  coast,  in 
Lincoln,  in  Essex,  in  Kent,  and  in  Cambridgeshire.  The  mortality  of  the  latter 
county,  in  which  the  agricultural  is  61  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  rises 
very  high ;  the  marshy  isle  of  Ely  making  it  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  counties 
in  England.  The  mortality  does  not  fall  particularly  on  infancy,  as  M.  ViJlerme 
inferred,  from  the  error  committed  by  Mr.  Rickman,  in  calculating,  against  every 
principle  of  statistics,  tables  of  mortality,  for  each  county,  from  the  deaths  only. 
The  mortality  at  several  intervab  of  age,  calculated  from  the  numbers  living  and 
the  deaths  in  the  marshy  and  other  counties,  may  be  compared  in  the  table,  p.  570. 

Wen,  Derbyihire  neck,  or  bronchocele,  exists  all  over  England  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  It  is  not  frequent,  except  in  some  of  the  close  valleys,  surrounded  by  hills : 
from  its  having  been  common  in  Derbyshire,  the  Derbyshire  neck  designates  the 
peculiar  disease  in  this  country.  Besides  the  thyroid  gland,  this  affection  involves 
the  brain  and  the  organs  of  sense :  in  the  Valais,  and  on  both  sides  the  Alps,  bands 
of  idiotic  Cretins  are  seen,  who  almost  form  a  distinct  variety  in  our  race.  The 
disease  has  rarely  been  carried  to  this  extent  in  England;  moreover,  in  iodine, 
medical  men  have  now  an  almost  unfailing  remedy  for  the  early  stages  of  broncho- 
eel^  as  well  as  for  scrofula. 

COMMON   DISEASES. 

Sporadic  diseases  are  the  great  class  of  isolated  disorders,  attacking  not  by  sudden 
outbreaks,  but  regularly  and  constantly  a  certain  proportion  of  the  living.  In- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  consumption,  apoplexy,  cataract,  arc  examples.  No  definite 
line  separates  them  from  epidemics  and  endemics.  To  discover  Uieir  relative  fre- 
quency, and  the  share  each  particular  malady  has  in  the  sum  of  constant  sickness, 
it  is  not  enough  to  resort  to  the  bills  of  mortality ;  for  these  only  record  fatal 
diseases,  taking  no  notice  of  the  slighter  affections,  which  partially  or  entirely  render 
a  man  unequal  to  his  duties :  besides,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  two  kinds  of 
disease  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  same  as  the  relative  frequency  of  their  attacks.  The 
deaths  induced  by  consumption,  by  inflammation  'of  the  lungs,  and  by  measles, 
furnish  no  direct  index  of  the  numbers  attacked  by  these  maladies. 
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Again,  in  estimating  the  prevalence  of  diseases,  two  things  must  be  distinctly 
considered ;  the  relative  frequency  of  their  attacks,  and  the  relative  proportion  of 
sick  time  Uiey  produce.  Tlie  first  may  be  determined  at  once,  by  a  comparison  of 
the  number  <k  attacks  with  the  numbers  living ;  the  second,  by  enumerating  several 
times  the  living  and  the  actually  sick  of  each  disease,  and  thence  deducing  the  mean 
proportion  suffering  constantly.  Time  here  is  taken  into  account :  and  the  sick  time, 
if  the  attacks  of  two  diseases  be  equal,  will  vary  as  their  duration  varies,  and  what- 
ever the  number  d  attacks  may  be,  multiplying  them  by  the  mean  duration  of  each 
disease  will  give  the  sick  time. 

In  Paris  the  mean  duration  of  fatal  cases  of  cholera  vras  2  days  13  hours  and  8 
minutes ;  18,400  cases  occurred  which  ended  in  death ;  probably  an  equal  number 
recovered  after  being  ill  a  week :  the  entire  sick  time  induced  by  cholera  was,  there- 
fore, about  158,1 18  da3rs,  which,  divided  by  the  population  (774,338),  gives  less  than 
5  hours*  sickness  for  eiich  person.  The  cholera  sickness  amounted  through  the 
year  to  no  more  than  -00056  constantly  sick.  This  distinction  is  of  vast  importance ; 
for  the  ccmstantly  sick,  contributing  nothing  to  their  own  subsistence,  and  requiring 
the  care  of  others,  bear  with  a  heavy  weight  on  the  community,  and  when  the  diseases 
are  chronic  only  prolonged  pains  and  gloomy  prospects  brood  over  the  sufferers.  Tor 
this  reason,  where  the  conditions  of  existence  are  unfiivourable,  and  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  people  are  weak,  sickly,  and  doomed  to  untimely  death,  a  sudden  epidemic 
cuts  short  their  agonies,  and  purifies  the  race :  it  is  an  amputation  of  members  already 
gangrened,  and  fidling  off  by  inches ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  it  carries  off  a  great 
number  of  the  healthy.  If  those  who  had  cholera  in  Paris  had  been  seised  by  con- 
sumption, they  would  have  endured  73,600  years  of  sickness  instead  of  158,118  days: 
the  firing  in  the  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages  could  not  have  watched  the  sick  if  their 
diseases  had  been  protracted.  In  this  sense  only,  epidemics  can  be  looked  upon 
as  merciful  visitations  of  Providence,  for  moderattng  evils  self-inflicted  on  mankind. 
The  comparative  prevalence  of  diseases,  of  which  medical  men  speak  in  their  writings, 
seems  to  involve  a  compound  notion,  including  the  attacks  and  their  duration.  As 
there  are  few  statistical  data  for  determining  the  relative  prevalence  of  each  form  of 
disease^  we  have  only  some  general  remarks  to  ofier. 

Insanity  has  been  said  to  be  on  the  increase  in  this  country.  Dr.  Powell, 
secretary  to  the  commissioners  for  licensing  madhouses,  showed  that  the  number  of 
lunatics  confined  in  private  asylums  in  England  augmented  in  eight  quinquennial 
periods  (1775-1814)  from  1,783  to  3,647;  and  thence  deduced  the  above  inference. 
Willan,  Bateman,  and  Burrows  held  an  opposite  opinion.  Notwithstanding  the 
returns  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  data  necessary  to  determine  the  pre- 
valence of  insanity  are  yet  imperfect.  Sir  A.  Halliday,  who  has  collected  much 
information  on  the  subject,  states,  as  the  last  results  of  his  inquiries,  the  following 
facts:  — 


Naval  Aayloin,  Hadtf,  u^  tha  MiUtazy  JUjbim,  Chatham 
Walat                                                                               -             - 
SoBllaiid                                                  ... 
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For  deficiencies  in  the'retums,  he  thinks  the  total  number  insane  in  South  Britain 
should  be  raised  to  16,500.  Of  the  insane  enumerated  in  England,  11,000  are 
paupers,  maintained  principally  at  the  expense  of  parishes.  The  insane  are  more 
numerous  in  agricultural  than  in  manufacturing  districts;  they  are  also  more 
numerous  in  Scotland  than  in  England. 
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Do  these  returns  prove  that  the  tendency  to  insanity  is  greatest  in  agricultural 
districts  ?  We  do  not  think  they  da  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  greater  proportion 
of  idiots,  indicated  by  the  returns,  proves  that  proportionaUy  more  idiots  are  bam  in 
the  country,  in  Wales^  or  in  Scotland,  than  in  London,     llie  number  of  idiots  living 
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at  any  one  time  depends  on  the  duration  of  their  life,  as  well  as  on  the  proportion 
bora :  if  the  Welsh  idiots  live  twice  as  long  as  the  idiots  bora  in  London,  twice  as 
many  would  enter  into  Sir  A.  Halliday's  enumeration,  although  the  tendency  to 
idiocy  was   the  same  in  either  place.     In  Wales,  and  remote  villages,   the  idiot 
lodges  in  a  cottage,  and,  supported  by  the  parish,  is  the  qualified  butt,  and  of  course 
the  favourite,  of  the  neighbourhood :  in  towns,  he  would  have  more  difiiculty  to 
survive  the  nursing  in  a  workhouse.      An  idiot.  Jack  of  Pool,  in  Montgomeryshire, 
lately  died,  aged  109 :  he  lived  near  the  residence  of  old  Parr,  and  was  clothed  by 
a  neighbouring   lord,  who   secured   his  vote   at   every  election.      If  we   exclude 
congenital  idiots,  and  only  calculate  the^  proportions  insane,  it  is  likely  that  the 
tendency  to  madness  would  be  found  greater  in  towns  than  in  the  country,  —  in 
England  than  in  Wales  and   Scotland.     If  lunatics  in  this  and  other  countries  be 
now  better  treated  than  formerly,  —  and  this  is  incontestibly  the  case,  —  their  life  is 
necessarily  prolonged ;  and  the  proportion  to  the  population  is  increased,  although 
the  tendency  to  insanity  may  be  diminished.     The  horrible  dens  in  which  lunatics 
were  formerly  lodged  must  have  greatly  diminished  their  numbers.     The  number 
of  lunatics,   members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  Retreat,  near  York,  has 
been  of  late  years  64;  the  mean  annual  admissions   1812 — 33  were  15*2*;  and 
the  Quakers  in  England  do  not  exceed  23,000  :  consequently  out  of  10,000  of  that 
body  7  become  insane  every  year,  and  28  are  constantly  in  the  asylum.      But  as  it 
appears,  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Tuke,  that  more  than  6  months  elapse  after  the  attack 
before  the  patient  enters  the  asylum,  while  1 4  per  cent,  quit  the  Retreat  unrelieved, 
at  least  6  more  lunatics  out  of  the  asylum  must  be  added  to  the  28  confined  ;  which 
will  make  the  insane  amongst  the  Quakers  3*4  per  1000.     Is  not  this  a  nearer 
approximation  to  the  insane  among  the  richer  classes  in  England  than  the  calcula- 
tion of  Sir  A.  Halliday,  founded  on  imperfect  parliamentary  returns?  The  Swedish 
returns  of  the  insane  are  the  only  ones  obtained  in  a  proper  form ;  they  may  be 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  those  called  to  procure  another  return  for  the 
House  of  Conunons. 

Consumption  is  a  disease  in  which  the  lungs  are  principally  afiected :  it  begins 
with  a  change  in  the  constitution,  followed  by  the  deposit  of  a  cheese-like  matter, 
forming  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  and  other  psurts,  ending  in  ulceration :  when  this 
tuberculous  matter  is  deposited  in  the  glands  of  the  neck,  and  in  the  bones  and 
joints,  it  constitutes  scrofula ;  in  the  glands  of  the  abdomen,  mesenteric  disease  ; 
neither  of  which  affections  differs  from  consumption  in  its  p«M»nri«1  anatomical 
cause.  Foreign  writers  appear  to  think  this  disease  more  prevalent  in  England 
than  on  the  Continent ;  a  prejudice  probably  derived  from  statistical  reports  ill 
understood.  Dr.  Young  and^  Dr.  Woolcombe  calculated,  from  bills  of  mortality, 
that  in  England  and  Ireland  consumption  causes  one  fourth  part  of  the  deaths. 
Dr.  Clark  believes  that,  after  deducting  the  deaths  in  early  infancy,  a  third  part  of 
the  mortality  in  this  country  arises  from  tuberculous  dis^uKS.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
this  eminent  physician,  whose  opportunities  of  observation  iiave  been  wery  extensive^ 
that  consumption  and  scrofula  are  stationary  among  the  labouring  classes  of  the 
country.  "  But/*  he  adds,  "  whether  tuberculous  diseases  have  diminished  or  not 
during  the  last  century  among  the  labouring  part  of  our  population,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  they  have  increased  in  the  middle  and  upper  ranks.'*  f  The  number 
of  children  reared  has  doubled  within  the  last  century,  and  the  mortality  between 
20  and  30  appears  on  the  increase ;  so  that,  unless  the  hygienic  precautions,  very 
ably  enforced  by  Dr.  Clark,  be  followed,  it  is  not  improb^le  that  an  increase  of 
weakly  bodies  and  of  consumption  may  be  observed. 

Stone.  —  Mr.  Smith  of  Bristol,  and  Dr.  Yellowly,  have  bestowed  great  pains  in 
forming  a  statistical  account  of  calculous  diseases.  According  to  the  estimate  of 
Dr.  Yellowly,  ]  1 1  persons  are  cut  every  year  in  England  and  Wales  for  stone  in 
the  bladder :  of  these  15j  cases  occur  among  the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk  and  Sufllblk, 

•  A  Treatise  on  Insaiiity,  by  J.  C.  Prichard,  p.  145.  A  few  of  the  lunatics  ad- 
mitted at  the  Retreat  were  apparently  not  Quakers ;  but  these  would  not  com- 
pensate for  cases  of  a  mild  character  never  sent  to  the  asylum.  See  also,  pp.  198 — 
201.,  and  pp.  328—351. 

t  A  Treatise  on  Pulmonary  Consumption,  by  J.  Clark,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  p.  10. 
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the  following  table.  * 
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.  n  intenntj.  If  not  in  the  frequency  of  iti 

onHla  1  it  is  now,  certainlj,  nerer  eonununicatcd  bj  the  breath,  aa  it  ia  reported  to 
hne  been  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  A  mild  treatnwnt  lufficei  to  efiect  the  cure  of 
its  common  fonm,  and  mercury  ii  no  longer  employed  to  an  enonnoua  and  noiioua 
extent.  Sn>biUa  waa  at  Urat  confounded  with  leproi} ;  and  iti  virulent  eruptiona 
on  the  akin,  aggrarated,  like  other  akin  diaeases,  bjthe  filth  and  litiated  health  of 
the  people  at  the  time  it  became  eiceedingtj  prevalent,  have  subsided  into  milder 
forma.  The  skin  diseaaea,  dnignated  leproaj  in  the  middle  ages,  for  the  reception 
(not  the  cure)  of  which  ao  manj  hoqiitals  vere  erected,  survive  in  the  itch,  and  a 
fWw,  but  not  very  malignant,  eruptions.  An  alile  writer  in  the  .BrifiiA  aiuf  FortifH 
Medical  Rrvitiu  f  says,  "  Herpes  loater  (shiogles)  ia  seldom,  in  truth,  here  thought 
of  any  importance,  although  the  detail)  of  many  coDttnental  authors  abound  with 
deacHpIiDna  which  plainly  connect  it  with  formidable  constitutional  diaeaae.  The 
nme,  and  perhaps  a  greater  degree  of  violence  of  character,  wilt  be  found  to  prevul 
In  caaes  of  herpea  in  unhealthy  localities,  wiiere  the  people  are  miserably  fed  and 
hardly  worked.  We  see  in  the  docriptions  of  Alibert,  and  the  author  before  vt, 
aa  well  as  in  many  others,  accounts  of  almost  all  diseases  of  the  skin  ao  widely 
different  from  any  which  are  observed  in  the  Britiah  Islands,  that  we  doubt  and 
occasionally  deny  their  identity."  The  common  acne  of  the  chin,  on  a  part  covered 
with  hair,  becomes  a  frightful  diaeaae  In  France,  Among  the  better  classes  of 
society  in  England,  if  we  except  lepra,  impetigo  ia  more  frequently  aeen  than  any 
other  akin  diaeaae.  Scald  head  and  itch  are  the  most  frequent  among  the  dirty 
children  of  paupers. 

FATAL    DISEASES,    AND   THE    CAUSES    OP    DEATB. 

Violent  death  takea  place  in  a  thousand  forma  :  but  it  may  generally  be  referred 
to  obstructed  respiration,  aa  in  hanging,  drowning,  aufTocation  ;  to  losa  of  blood,  at 
in  severe  wounds,  hsmorrhage,  rupture  of  vessels  ;  to  destruction  of  structure,  and  a 
shock,  aa  in  lall^blowaontheheadarapinal  marrow,  contusions,  gunshot  wounds  j  and 
to  devitaliaalion,  if  the  word  may  be  used,  by  prussjc  acid,  menliJ  emotion,  lightning. 
Death  in  ita  moat  common  form  [is  ,the  effect  of  diseaae  in  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  the  blood,  the  lungs,  the  heart  and  blood-veaacli,  the  bowels.  Fever,  In- 
flammation, and  various  morbid  producIa,J  infect  the  whole  system,  and  prove  GUal 
aometimes  by  the  mechanical  injury  they  do,  but  more  fVequenlly  by  an  alteration 
of  the  chemical,  physical,  and  vital  procesaea.      Persons  die  of  inflammatiiMi  in  tba 


lire  ia  disorganised  :  fWver  ia  at  timea  btal  without 
ion  of  a  vitajf  part 


ducing  any  essential  lesion  of  a  vital  part :   chdera,  plague,  and  other  eplttemio^ 
extinguish  existence  as  r^idly  aa  poison. 

In  presenting  a  tabular  view  of  btal  diaeaaea,  it  ia  desirable  on  many  accounts  to 
arrange  them  in  groups,  related  aa  regards  their  locality,  and  their  caienlial  fbrma  or 
phenomena.      To  examine  them  in  these  ta^  pointa  of  view,  we  have  rUwifliil  the 

■  Remarks  on  the  Tendency  to  Calculous  Disortlers,  by  J.  Yellowly,  H.D.  The 
subject  ia  difficult  i  but  it  baa  been  skillully  bandied  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Yetlowly, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  obtain  the  numbers  occurring  in  each  particular 
locality.  — (TVnnt.  of  Ri^  Soeuty,  IBSft  p.  1.  S5.) 

f  No.  3.,  Review  of  H.  Rayer  <ai  Diaeaaea  of  (be  Skin,  p.  M9. 
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lereral  observations  (1.)  according  to  the  organs  or  systems  of  organs  implicated; 
and  (2.)  according  to  the  special  nature  of  the  disease.  But  with  the  London  bills 
of  mortality  a  different  arrangement  was  necessary :  without  following  any  classifi- 
cation, we  have  placed  infantile  diseases,  eruptive  fevers,  plague  and  fevers,  diseasca 
of  the  bowels,  and  diseases  most  resembling  each  other  in  their  essential  phenomena^ 
in  the  same  group.  This  was  necessary,  as  the  nomenclature  necessarily  varied  in 
the  course  of  two  centuries,  and  the  same  disease  passed  under  another  title.  The 
names  of  diseases,  although  derived  generally  from  some  very  striking  feature  in 
the  case,  are  not  un frequently  vague  and  obsolete,  so  that  it  is  only  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  contemporary  writers  that  any  hope  of  interpreting  them  can  be 
entertained. 

Col.  A.  in  the  annexed  table  is  deduced  from  65,706  observations  made  in  the 
7  years,  1629-1635,  the  first  published:  col.  B.  from  426,253  diseases  recorded  in 
the  20  years,  1660-1679,  a  period  made  the  subject  of  Sydenham's  immortal  works: 
coL  C.  from  732,873  deaths  occurring  in  the  30  years,  172S-1757:  cols.  D.  and  E. 
are  in  great  part  from  Mr.  Milne's  work  on  Annuities :  o(d.  F.  presents  the  results 
of  the  five  last  bills  (1831-5),  and  the  actual  fatal  diseases  of  London,  so  far  as  they 
are  exhibited  by  the  present  system  of  registration.  It  is  calculated  on  118,895, 
the  total  deaths,  exclusive  of  the  still-bom. 

XVII.  Table  of  the  fiital  Diseases  of  London  for  the  last  Two  Centuries;  showing, 
in  1,000  Deaths,  the  Proportion  by  each  particular  Disease.*     (See  next  page.) 

Some  of  the  terms  in  this  table  require  explanation.  The  moldshot  head,  or 
horseshoe  head,  was  a  chronic  form  of  water  on  the  brain  (hydrocephalus) ;  but 
under  the  name  of  dropsy  or  sometimes  inflanunation  on  the  brain,  the  acute  stage 
of  this  disease,  before  deformity  supervenes,  is  now  r^;istered.  It  is  really  inflammation 
of  the  brain  in  scrofulous  children.  Livergrown  was  applied  to  the  swelling  of  the 
abdomen,  the  liver,  and  spleen,  occurring  in  children  after  intermittents.f  Rickets,  a 
form  of  scrofula,  is  now  exceedingly  rare.  Sydenham  acutdy  remarks,  that  the  true 
rickets  rarely  happen,  except  in  those  years  when  autumnal  intermittents  prevail  ^ : 
livergrown  and  rickets,  apparently  confounded  at  first,  disappeared  firom  the  bills 
with  the  reign  of  intermittent  fevers.  Croup  and  hooping  cough  are  increasing 
rapidly,  if  they  were  not  formerly  mixed  up  with  convulsions,  which  took  the  place 
of  chrisomes,  in  expressing  the  undefined  diseases  of  infancy.  The  common  dinasea 
of  childhood  are  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  inflammation,  and  scrofula.  § 
Tubercles  are  rare  in  the  first  year  ;  between  the  fourth  and  the  ninth  year  of  age, 
M.  Papavoine  found  tubercles  in  70  per*  cent,  of  the  children  that  died  in  the 
Hopital  des  Enfans  Malady  in  Paris.  They  were,  doubtless,  equally  frequent  in 
London. 

Scarlet  fever  was  at  first  confounded  with  measles ;  it  was  joined,  in  1731,  with 
lever,  and  only  made  a  separate  item  in  1831.  Griping,  twisting  of  the  guta^  bloody 
flux,  and  plague  in  the  guts,  were  the  homely  Saxon  synonyms  of  dysentery.  Surfeit^ 
vrith  respect  to  its  symptoms,  resembled  chUera  morbus,  which,  raging  ^ideniiaUly 
in  August,  was  attributed  by  the  vulgar  to  eating  too  much  fruit.  Stopping  of  the 
stomach  is  the  iliac  or  coeliac  passion,  **  which,"  says  Sydenham,  **  deserves  to  be 
enumerated  among  the  symptoms  consequent  upon  fevers.**  Its  great  frequency 
(1629-79)  was  probably  owing  to  contraction  of  the  bowel  after  fever  and  dysentery. 
No  commentator  on  the  bills  of  mortality  has  been  able  to  explain  the  great  mor- 
tality attributed  to  rt»in^  of  the  lighttf  Syd^iham,  however,  solves  the  question,  in 


*  Column  C.  was  calculated  by  Mr.  Corbjm  Morris;  it  indudes,  aa  well  as 
col.  B.,  the  stiU-born  :  to  compare  these  columns,  therefore,  strictly,  with  cols.  A., 
D.,  £.,  F.,  from  which  the  still  born  were  excluded,  the  items  of  col.  B.  must  be 
raised  l-36th,  of  col.  C.  l-42d.  CoL  £.  is  from  Mr.  Milne*s  work  on  annuities; 
who,  it  will  be  perceived  did  not  calculate  the  minor  items. 

f   Sydenham* t  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  102-10. 

\  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  104. 

§    Traitd  des  Maladies  des  Enfans.     Par  C.  Billard. 
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tTMling  of  this  di»tempcr  under  hjsurU,  which,  u  il  aiinuUtes,  wii  confounded  in 
Temalea  wilh  almost  tn/erj  other  disease.  Diseases  of  childbed,  often  accompanied 
with  hysterical  sjmploms,  were  evidenlly  reported  under  this  titJe.  • 

The  preceding  table,  founded  on  the  deaths,  only  indicates  the  relative  mortality 
produced  by  different  duiea  of  disease.  The  following  table  erprewea  the  liability 
of  ihe  living  to  death  by  all  the  great  classes  of  diseases  during  6  periods  of  the  laM 
tiro  centuries.  The  first  and  most  difficult  st«p  here  ma  to  determine  the  absolute 
rate  of  mortality  in  the  6  periods.  The  population  in  the  liberties  of  London, 
enumerated  in  16S1,  »as  l»0,178i  the  deatlis  in  the  libertiet  during  the  8  years, 
1628-35,  were  54,299,  of  which  l-a4th  were  still-bom  ;  excluding  these,  the  annual 
mortslit]'  was  5  per  cent.  This  represents  the  mortality  of  yesr«  Iree  from  pesti- 
lence, but  not  the  absolute  mortality  of  the  period,  which,  for  the  34  yeai^  l6S(>-43, 
was  7  per  cent.  Column  A.  shows,  therefore,  the  fatality  of  diseases  ia  years  inter- 
current between  epidemic  years.  Column  B.  is  an  appraiimation  to  the  mortality 
and  diseases  of  London  in  the  middle  ages,  although  it  includes  14  years  subsequent 
to  the  great  fire,  and  to  the  last  epidemic. -f-  The  mortality  of  LondoD  in  the 
17th  century  did  not  differ  very  senMbly,  before  the  French  rerolutian,  from  the 
mortality  in  the  current  years,  1639-35  :  the  mean  eipeclation  of  life  at  birtb, 
ITSfUST,  was  calculated  by  Mr.  Simpson  to  be  19'3  years;  while  in  the  10  years, 
1771-BO,  it  was  I9'S  by  Dr.  Price's  IGlh  table.  Xearly  £-2  and  5'1  deaths  h^i. 
pened  annually  out  of  100  persons  living.  The  mortality  of  London  in  1S01-1O 
had  eonaider^ly  diminished,  and  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Milne  to  be  1-3419  an- 
nually—  3-92  per  cent.)  Ilie  annual  deaths  in  the  IS  years,  1SI3-30,  are  stated 
by  Mr.  Edmonds  at  3-83  per  cent,  i  and  as  the  deaths  reported  in  Ihe  bill*,  1S3I-5, 
were  l.Sth  more  than  the  deaths  in  the  5  years  preceding,  the  mortahty  has  been 
asnimed  to  be  3-3  per  cent,  in  this  period,  including  an  epidemic  year. 
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t  Wortu,  vol.  ii.  pp.  103-1 14.  - 
t  Tbe  enumeration  of  1631  wn  ptibtithed  by  Griunt  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
observations  under  tbe  title  "  Anno  1631,  ann.  7  Carol!  I.  Tlie  Number  of  Men, 
Women,  and  Children,  in  the  aereral  Wards  of  London,  and  Liberties  taken  in 
August,  1631,  by  special  Command  from  the  Hight  Honourable  the  Lords  of  His 
Miiiesty's  Privy  CounciL"  The  resuluagiee  remarkably  with  the  later  enumers- 
"' —  "—*  of  which,  1801,  1811,  and  1B2I,  make  Ihe  population  of  the  liberties  of 
and  [6  parishes  without  the  walls)  130,100,  including 
i  strangers.  Without  correction,  the  population,  in 
was  123,683.      The  enumeration  of  1631  has,  therefore,  been  m»le  the  basis 


London  (97  parishes  w 


t   Trtatit  M  Aitnmitif,  ^c,  by  Mr.  Milne,  niL  ii.  p.  428. 
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Remarks. 

1.  The  diseases  of  London  in  the  16th  century  still  prevail  in  unhealthy  climates: 
not  only  the  diseases  and  the  manner  of  death  have  changed  in  this  metropolis* 
but  the  frequency  and  fatality  of  the  principal  diseases  have  diminished. 

2.  The  reported  cases  of  fever,  plague,  cholera,  and  dysentery,  constituted  4-I011is 
(-396)  of  the  diseases:  they  destroyed  annually,  on  an  average,  31  per  1,000  of  the 
inhabitants ;  five  times  as  many  as  arc  now  carried  off  by  consumption. 

3.  Fever f  jJagucj  and  dysentery^  were  most  fatal  to  adults ;  but  they  of  course 
carried  off  a  considerable  number  of  children.  Convulsions,  and  other  diseases  of 
infancy,  did  not  decline  till  the  18th  century.  The  diseases  of  adults  first  dimi- 
nished in  violence ;  and  as  the  state  of  the  city  and  medical  knowledge  improved, 
the  diseases  of  infants  decreased. 

4.  Smallpox  attained  its  maximum  mortality  afler  inoculation  was  introduced.  The 
annual  deaths  of  smallpox  registered  1760-79,  were  2,323;  in  the  next  20  years, 
1780^99,  they  declined  to  1,740:  this  disease,  therefore,  began  to  grow  less  fatal 
before  vaccination  was  discovered;  indicating,  together  with  the  diminution  of  fever, 
the  genera]  improvement  of  health  then  taking  place.  In  1771-80,  not  less  than 
5  in  1,000  died  annually  of  smallpox;  in  1801-10  the  mortality  sank  to  2;  and  in 
1831-5  to  0-83. 

5.  Measles  became  gradually  more  general  in  the  1 8th  century  ;  but  in  1801- 
1810,  afler  vaccination  was  introduced,  twice  as  many  died  of  measles  as  had  died 
of  this  exanthcm  in  1771-80.  If  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  however,  have  some- 
what increased  in  frequency,  the  mortality  of  the  three  diseases,  smallpox,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  is  only  half  as  great  (O022)  as  the  mortality  formerly  occasioned  by 
smallpox  alone  (*005). 

6.  Fever,  exclusively  of  the  plague,  has  progressively  subsided:  since  1771,  fever 
has  declined  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  as  smallpox.  In  the  3  latter  periods  of  the 
table  the  deaths  from  fever  decreased  as  621  :  264  :  114;  from  smallpox  as  502  : 
204  :    83. 

7.  Cholera  morbus  was  as  fatal  in  1660-79  as  in  1831-5  :  in  1831-5  out  of  1,000, 
but  1*35  are  stated  to  have  died  of  cholera;  in  1660-79,  the  deaths  from  this 
disease  were  1  '48.  • 

8.  Other  inflammations  besides  inflammation  of  the  lungs  unquestionably  pre- 
vailed in  London  before  1704,  when  the  word  found  its  way  into  the  bills ;  but  its 
present  comparative  frequency  is  not  entirely  due  to  a  change  of  nomenclature. 
Fevers  were  the  reigning  diseases,  and  an  impure  atmosphere  communicated  their  cha- 
racter  to  the  inflammations ;  which  are  still  relatively  less  frequent  where  fever  and 
dysentery  prevail.  In  Corfu,  1815-21,  out  of  325  deaths  among  our  troops,  12 
were  attributed  to  inflammations,  besides  10  to  hepatitis;  while  223  were  ascribed 


of  these  calculations ;  as  it  is  not  probable  the  population,  in  the  same  space,  ever 
exceeded  130,178.  The  deaths  in  the  97  +  16  parishes  during  31  years,  1616-46, 
amounted  to  279,964  ;  which  diminished  ^  for  the  still-boni,  and  divided  by  the 
population  (130,178)  of  the  intermediate  year,  give  6*68  as  the  annual  rate  of 
mortality.  The  fire  disturbed  the  observations  in  1666,  so  that  it  was  more  difficult 
to  obtain  an  approximation  to  the  mortality  in  the  20  years,  1660-79:  but  the 
enumerated  deaths  in  the  10  years,  1670-79,  were  94,644;  in  the  5  years,  1660-4, 
481,000;  in  1665,  the  epidemic  year,  56,558;  whence  237,349  were  deduced  as 
the  total  deaths  in  the  20  years.  Reduced  ^1^  for  the  still-born,  the  annual  rate  of 
mortality  was  8*85  per  cent. ;  but,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  exaggeration,  the  rate  of 
this  period,  including  the  plague  year,  1665,  has  been  stated  in  the  table  at  8  per 
cent.  't 

*  Sydenham's  Worksy  vol.  i.  pp.  218.  433.  *<  Cholera  comes  almost  as  constant  at 
the  close  of  summer,  and  towards  the  beginning  of  autumn,  as  swallows  in  the 
l)cginning  of  spring,  and  cuckows  towards  midsunmier.*'  He  closes  an  accurate 
description  by  remarking,  that  it  "often  destroyed  the  patient  in  24  hours.*'  Dr. 
Craigie  has  demonstrated  the  antiquity  and  identity  of  cholera  all  over  the  world  : 
before  the  last  eruption,  it  had  Ikh^u  epidemic  in  Iiidia,  lie  cites  a  remarkable  case 
from  Morton.     Edinburgh  Journal^  1 833. 
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to  fcver,  ptaguc.  and  dywntcry.  Sydenham  classes  pleurisy, 
rheunuli'iiii-  erysipelas,  and  quinsey.  tugethcr,  under  ihe  IJtlc  "  i 
■Aer  distinguisliing  the  idioputhic  from  .the  symplomatic  di 
conceive  pleurisy  to  be  only  a  fever  occasioned  by  a  peculiar 
hlood,  whereby  nature  throws  off"  the  peeeant  nxattcr  upon  the  pi 
upon  the  lungs,  whence  a  pneumonia  arises."  Fever,  then,  in 
the  comparatively  rare  inSammalion^  ;  inflammation  (a  vague  U 
more  frequently  in  a  pure  form,  and  proved  by  poit  mortem  eii 
Tery  eitcnsively,  hai  apparently  recovered,  not  only  its  righ 
several  oF  the  unappropriated,  unknown  diseases,  particularly  of 

g.  niniuiH/ifio'i  was  exceedingly  fatal  when  feven  and  dyiei 
now  very  fatal  among  the  British  troops  in  the  Weit  Indies.  ] 
increased  down  lo  ISIO;  in  other  words,  feter  and  dysentery 
pidly  than  consumption.  'I"he  actual  proportion  of  person 
disease,  as  well  as  other  form.s  of  scrofula  (rickets,  and  evil; 
anomalous  period  of  n71-R0.  progreAsively  declined  among  thi 
lation  in-London.  If  asthma  and  tissick  be  added,  the  declens 
apparent. 

10.  Dropsg  has  latterly  been  proved  to  depend  frequently  on 
and  of  the  kidneys  :  its  connection  with  agues  and  dysentery, 
(be  lirei  and  spleen,  is  confirmed  by  the  tabic. 


Thi  diseases  proving  fatal  i 


AT    DIFFERENT    AGE5. 

I  childhood,  manhood,  and  old  age, 
lor  tnis  reason,  to  aetermine  the  peculiar  diseases — the  nature  < 
bave  to  encounter  at  different  periods  of  life,  becomes  a  most 
Very  few  statistical  observations  exist,  in  which  the  deaths  fi 
different  ages,  are  enumerated.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Heysh 
he  collected  the  facts  on  which  the  Carlisle  table  is  formed ;  I 
4,0gj  persons  assured  in  tlie  Equitable  Office,  died)  the  bills 
A nf^o- American  ]>o])ulation  in  Philadelphia,  —  are,  wc  believe, 
kind  yet  publisheil,  either  in  Kurope  or  America." 

Mr.  Alilne,  in  whose  valuable  work  the  Carlisle  obserratii 
justly  remarks,  that  ■'  the  tables  of  Dr.  lleysham  had  the 
constructed  by  a  skilful  physician,  capable  of  discriminating  aci 
different  diseases;  who  either  visited  the  patients  himself,  or 
procuring  accurate  reports  from  his  medical  friends."  The  art 
which  Dr.  lleysham  folluwcd,  is  so  artificial,  as  to  render  it  ti 
tisticsl  purposes,  where  it  is  desirous  to  hring  facts  together  no 
fugitive  point,  but  in  their  liied  anatomical  or  general  character 
adopted  in  Ihe  following  tables  is  twofuld  :  fatal  diseases  are  (1) 
to  the  organs  they  involved,  ('J)  and  according  to  ih«T  pathoU 
arrangement,  we  admit,  is  imperfect ;  but  some  arrannentent  wa 
brings  together  many  interesting  feattu-es. 


•  According  lo  Ihe  late  act  providing  for  the  registration  i 
the  causes  of  death  arc  lo  be  recordcl.  This  b  one  of  the  mi 
of  that  measure,  and,  in  a  few  yeai-s,  will  enable  us  to  determine 
different  claasei  of  the  English  people  die,  at  all  ages,  and  io  al] 
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I.  Table  vhich  abowa  the  Number  of  Deaths  bj  each  Diseaie,  tbit  took  place  i 
eacb  of  the  imdermentioned  Intervalu  of  AgCi  at  Carlisle,  during  8  Yean,  con 
mencing  vilh  lT79i  and  ending  ITST,  excepting  1T80. 
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The  OBSurence  officea  obtain  from  the  medicnl  Bltendant  ■  certificate  of  llie  dis- 
order ofwhicb  ewrj  person  assured  has  died:  tlic  Tablo  III.  and  V.  have  been 
arranged  from  a  recent  publication  of  tlie  Equitable  Society,  detailing  the  disease!! 
fatal  to  4,095  individuals  ditting  tbe  32  years,  1801-1932. 
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VI,  EqutUble  Society.  —  Dmtlit  out  of  10,000  coDsUntljp  liring,  «t  Four  Pe- 
riods of  Life;  distriliuUd  in  Groups  of  fatal  Diseases,  (I.)  accoRling  to  Ihe 
Nature,  (II.)  and  Scat. 
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I.  Tabi™  IV.,  VI.,  and  VII.  have  been  deduced  from  the  four  other  tablet: 
the  aliiolulc  mortality  was  derived,  in  Ihe  same  manner  aa  the  Cai-tistc  (able,  from 
two  enumerations  of  the  living  si  different  ages,  and  the  denth«  regiMlcrcd  during 

9  yean  (1779— 1T87)  by  Dr.  Hej-Miara  ;  llie  deallis  from  each  clasi  of  disease  were 
ascertained  by  simple  proportion.  The  rale  of  mortality  amongst  persona  atsiircd 
Iiv  the  EquiCalile  Society  a)>reei  nearly  with  iliat  of  Carlisle  ;  to  the  same  absolute 
inorlalily  was  applied  to  Table  VI.  as  to  Tables  IV.  and  VII.  I'hc  mortality  of 
the  class  of  persons  from  whom  the  assured  were  selected  was  certainly  higher. 
The  observations  made  in  Philadelphia,  to  n-liich  we  )Jinll  refer,  were  for  die  3 
years  lfl»3-tS.15;  the  total  deaths  amounted  to  lO.IOG.  and  were  published  in 
annual  bills  by  the  Hoard  of  Health.  Tlie  mortnlily  in  the  3  years,  1833~3$, 
was  !i'4  percent.  ;  the  deaths  in  5  yean  out  of  tOO  born,  SI -3. 

'2.  Ofalhouutid  {icrsons  living  at  Carlisle, /crrr  annually  destroyed  !I-6  ;  maO. 
ini,  2-8 ;  the  entire  class  of  erupliw  fcnri,  4-3  j  feier  and  eruptive  fevers,  8'l. 
Tlie  two  groups  constituted  32'4  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  diseases;  in  Philadelphia 
they  actually  atnount  only  to  14.  in  London  lo  10*7  per  cent. 

a.  I'hc  irvpliiit  fntrt  at  Carlisle  and  at  I'hiladelphia  were  most  fatal  under  the 
age  of  20 ;  but  this  docs  not  justify  the  current  belief  of  medical  men,  that  children 
are  more  susceptible  of  those  diseases  which  afFect  the  organisation  only  once  than 
adults.  Admit  that  of  ItX)  children  born  50  have  smallpoi  before  the  age  of  10^ 
■iti  helKCcn  the  ages  lO-W,  [4  between  'JO-SO,  &c. ;  is  it  not  evident  in  this  euC) 
that  altliough  the  absolute  number  diminishes,  the  relative  number  attacked  of  thoaa 
who  have  never  had  smallpox  increases?  One  who  has  lived  .10  years  in  the 
world  without  an  attack  of  measles  is,  ]>erhaps,  prulcctcd  by  some  idiosyncrasy ;  but, 
cuTerii  pnribui,  is  not  a  person  aged  30  as  liable  to  an  attack  of  measles  aa  a  cliitd? 
Would  not  smallpwt,  introduced  into  a  country  where  it  had  never  been  befbrei 
attack  persons  uf  all  ages  indiscriminately  ? 

4.  Of  161S  deaths.  Dr.  Ueysham  ascribed  only  "0  to  inftaiintaliof,  and  not  one  lo 
an  affection  of  the  heart  or  large  blondtcssels.  This  shows  not  so  clearly  that 
these  diseases  were  uncommon,  as  tliat  great  ignorance  of  morbid  anatomy  prevaUed 
among  tlie  most  accomplislii-d  phyMcians  at  the  close  of  the  last  tenlurj.  In  Phi- 
ladelphia 1 4-4,  in  London,  lO'K  percent,  of  the  deaths  are  attributed  to  inHamma- 
tion  :  after  the  age  of  30,  in  the  Kquilabic  Society  1 2  per  cent.,  in  Philadelphia  14 
per  cent,  of  (he  fatal  eases  were  inflamiiiationi. 

5.  Cninmplioit  anf  srrafitia  at  Carlisle  and  Philadelphia  destroyed  annually  S-4 
per  1,000  of  the  inhabiunls ;  and  30  per  1,000  of  the  persons  aged  SO  and  up. 
wards.  One  seventh  part  of  the  dvnilis  were,  consequently,  from  consumption  ; 
and  above  the  age  of  30,  one  linh. 

6.  The  violence  of  disease,  llinpocralcs  somewhere  says,  is  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient ;  and  morbid  anatomy  proves  that  where  there  is  great  debilin 
from  age,  or  any  other  cause,  inflammation  runs  through  its  conrae  without  mani- 
festing distinctly  its  characteristic  symptoms.      The  great  number  of  deaths  aieribnl 

10  natural  decay,  old  age,  and  to  wcnkncsa,  are  for  this  reason  improperly  cimsidered 
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examples  of  death  without  disease;  although  death  sometimes  docs  happen  without 
any  apparent  organic  cause. 

7.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  selection  exercised  by  the  assurance  companies? 
What  class  of  diseases  does  it  exclude?  In  the  first  place,  the  eruptive  fevers. 
Among  4,095  deaths  in  the  Equitable  Society,  only  1  was  of  smallpox.  The  deaths 
from  consumption,  instead  of  making  20,  only  amounted  to  8-3  per  cent,  of  the 
deaths,  or  10*3  if  those  who  died  of  ruptured  blood-vessel  be  added.  But  by  way 
of  compensation,  the  deaths  from  dropsy  are  22  ;  from  apoplexy  and  palsy  37  per 
],000;  instead  of  II,  12,  and  II,  10*6,  the  proportions  dying  of  these  two  classes 
of  disease  in  Carlisle  and  Philadelphia.  The  advantage  to  the  assurance  offices  of 
applying  tables  founded  on  a  city  population  in  the  last  century,  and  induding  all 
the  sick,  to  a  class  of  persons  in  good  health,  and  little  liable  to  the  eruptive  fevers 
or  consumption,  is  obvious.  With  a  little  study,  the  selection  of  long>lived  persons 
may  be  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent. 

8.  In  proportion  as  a  population  becomes  civilised,  and  as  its  physical  condition 
and  mental  life  are  ameliorated,  the  deaths  from  a[)oplexy  appear  to  increase  ;  while 
the  fevers  and  plagues  of  the  state  of  barbarism  decrease  in  anxuch  more  rapid  ratio. 
The  persons  assured  by  the  Equitable  Society  represent  the  more  intellectual  order 
of  people  in  this  country;  apoplexy  is  ft-equent  among  them;  the  numerous 
dropsies  and  inflammations  mark  their  gastronomic  excesses;  the  mortality  from 
fever  and  erysipelas  proves  that  they  dwell  in  ill  ventilated  houses,  and  crowded 
cities,  with  ba<l  sewers. 

9.  Life,  divided  into  5  vicennial  periods  is  most  secure  in  the  second ;  the  fatality 
of  nearly  all  diseases  increases  afterwards  in  a  geometrical  progression.  l*he  observ- 
ations in  Philadelphia  show  that  consumption  is  not  an  exception  to  this  law. 

10.  One  of  the  most  important  results  presented  in  this  paper  is  that  the  cha- 
racter of  diseases  changes  in  a  determined  ratio  at  different  periods  of  existence. 
The  tables  indicate  not  only  the  degree,  but  the  kind  of  danger,  we  have  to  encounter 
at  all  ages :  for  example,  in  the  second  vicennial  period  (20-40),  the  deaths  from 
consumption  at  Carlisle  constituted  50,  at  Philadelphia  34,  in  the  Equitable  Society 
26  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes  *  ;  in  the  third  vicennium  the  nature  of 
the  danger  has  altered,  for  the  deaths  from  consumption  contribute  but  23,  28,  or  1 1 
per  cent,  to  the  entire  mortality.  From  tables  of  this  description,  the  probability 
of  death  from  each  class  of  diseases  can  be  calculated  at  all  ages.  We  will  add 
one  instance  of  their  practical  application.  In  the  first  period  of  life  (0-20)  the 
eruptive  fevers  inflammations,  scrofulous  and  dropsical  effusions,  are  must  to  l>e 
dreaded ;  in  Philadelphia  two  fifths  of  the  deaths  were  from  affections  of  the  brain 
and  bowels.  Who,  with  these  facts  before  him,  can  fail  to  see  the  impropriety  of 
giving  children  preparations  of  laudanum,  spirits  or  any  food  at  first  but  the 
mother's  bland  milk  ?  Cold  often  produces  inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  winter ; 
but  too  much  tenderness  in  this  respect,  and  the  accustoming  of  boys  to  a  delicate  diet, 
weaken  the  constitution.  Between  20  and  40,  consumption,  inflammations  fevers, 
and  epidemics  are  the  most  deadly  shafts  of  death,  which,  as  Dr.  Clark  has  shown, 
a  judicious  course  of  hygiene  in  this  period  may  do  much  to  disarm.  The  same 
class  of  diseases  maintains  the  preponderance  till  60 ;  but,  in  the  period  following 
(60-80)  dropsies  and  inflammations  increase,  while  apoplexy  gains  a  great  ascend- 
ency.  After  65  a  man  should  undertake  nothing  requiring  great  intellectual  ex- 
ertion, or  sustained  energy :  warmth,  temperance,  tranquillity,  may  prolong  his 
years  to  the  close  of  a  century ;  a  rude  breath  of  the  atmosphere,  a  violent  struggle, 
or  a  shock,  will  sufiSce  to  terminate  his  existence.  The  apoplexy  of  the  aged  can, 
with  care,  be  averted  for  several  years ;  but  it  is  perhaps  the  natural  death,  the 
euthanasia  of  the  intellectual :  their  blood  remains  pure,  the  solids  firm  to  the  last, 
when  a  fragile  artery  gives  way  within  the  head, — the  blood  escapes  and  by  a  gentle 
pressure  dissolves  sensibility  at  its  source  for  ever.  The  life  is  no  longer  there,^the 
corporeal  elements  are  given  back  to  the  universe  \ 


*  Dr.  Clark  had  this  period,  probably,  in  view  when  he  estimated  the  proportion 
of  deaths  from  tuberculous  diseases  after  excluding  the  deaths  in  infancy,  at  a  third 
part  of  the  total  mortality  in  this  country. 
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Conclusions.  —  On  the  Means  of  promoting  Public  Health  in  Great  Britain, 

1.  If  governments  can  do  little  by  direct  enactments  for  the  diminution  of  sickness, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  their  duty  to  determine,  by  statistical  enumerations,  the  actual 
state  of  health,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  deteriorated  in  different  circumstances. 
Returns  of  the  diseases  and  deatlis  in  the  army,  the  navy,  and  all  bodies  of  men 
employed  in  the  public  service,  should  be  made  annually ;  and  this,  with  the  results 
of  the  general  registration,  would  improve  public  health,  by  showing  so  distinctly 
the  connection  between  diseases  and  their  natural  causes  that  men  would  either 
avoid  or  obviate  the  evils  destructive  of  health  by  some  invention. 

2.  Almost  all  cla.sses  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
physiological  laws  which  regulate  their  own  existence  ;  health  may  consequently  be 
improved  by  making  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  human  organisation,  and  of 
the  external  agents  by  which  it  is  influenced,  an  elementary  part  of  the  national 
education.  The  physical  sciences  are  not,  as  Count  Rumford  maintained,  the  sole 
sources  of  human  improvement ;  but  without  their  aid  no  solid  advances  can  be 
made  in  civilisation.  For  this  reason,  the  works  and  inventions  of  Rumford  and 
Arnott  will  contribute  more  to  the  progress  of  society  than  many  treatises  written 
ex  profenito  on  the  subject. 

3.  It  has  been  shown  that  external  agents  have  as  great  an  influence  on  the  fre- 
(juency  of  sickness  as  on  its  fatality  ;  the  obvious  corollary  is,  that  man  has  as  much 
power  to  prevent  as  to  cure  disease.  That  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  is  a 
proverb  ;  that  it  is  an  easy,  the  facts  we  have  advanced  establish.  Yet  medical  men, 
the  guardians  of  public  health,  never  have  their  attention  called  to  the  prevention  of 
sickness ;  it  forms  no  part  of  their  education.  To  promote  health  is  apparently 
contrary  to  their  interests :  the  public  do  not  seek  the  shield  of  medical  art  against 
disease,  nor  call  the  surgeon,  till  the  arrows  of  death  already  rankle  in  the  veins. 
I'his  may  be  corrected  by  modifying  the  present  system  of  medical  education,  and 
the  manner  of  remunerating  medical  men. 

4.  Public  health  may  be  promoted  by  placing  the  medical  institutions  of  the 
country  on  a  liberal  scientific  I>asis  ;  by  the  medical  societies  co-operating  to  collect 
statistical  observations ;  and  by  medical  writers  renouncing  the  notion  that  a  science 
can  be  foimded  upon  the  limited  experience  of  an  individual.  Practical  medicine 
cannot  be  taught  in  books  ;  the  science  of  medicine  cannot  be  acquired  in  the  sick 
room.  The  healing  art  may  likewise  be  promoted  by  encouraging  post-mortem 
examinations  of  diseased  parts ;  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  in  the 
body  of  the  medical  profession  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  internal  changes  indicated 
by  symptoms  during  life.  The  practitioner  who  never  opens  a  dead  body  must 
commit  innumerable,  and  someties  fatal,  errors. 

5.  It  has  been  proved  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  mortality  is  greatly 
augmented  wherever  large  masses  of  the  people  are  brought  together  :  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  government,  the  municipal  corporations,  and  all  classes  of  citizens,  to 
render  tlie  towns  of  this  country,  and  every  establishment  where  large  numbers  arc 
collected  together,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  human  organisation,  anc) 
compatible  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  heaitli. 


CHAPTER  V.  —  Provision  for  the  Poor. 

Sect.  I.     Poor  Laws  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  Poor  Laws  of  England,  like  the  analogous  institutions  of  other 
countries,  have  a  double  object.  That  most  apparent  and  immediate 
is  the  relief  of  such  suffering  as  arises  from  the  mere  destitution 
of  individuals  found  in  the  community ;  the  other,  which,  in  all 
societies  much  advanced  in  their  political  condition,  is  the  final  object 
of  the  institution >  is  the  repression  of  vagrancy  and  mendicancy, 
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with  their  constant  attendants,  idleness,  imposture,  and  vagrancy,  by 
depriving  every  person  of  the  pretext  for  begging  or  plunder,  which 
a  state  of  absolute  destitution  affords.  The  first  is  wholly  a  moral 
end,  and  regards  only  the  distress  of  the  individual ;  the  second  has 
in  view  the  proper  purpose  of  all  political  institutions,  the  general 
welfare  and  security  of  the  community. 

I.    Of  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  generally. 

The  means  resorted  to  in  different  states  for  the  attainment  of  either  or  both  of 
these  ends  are  various ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  when  the  higher  and  more 
political  end  is  kept  in  view,  more  systematic  methods  are  adopted  for  its  attain, 
ment.*     There  is,  perhaps,  no  political  society,  at  least  none  has  been  found,  in 
which  the  relief  of  the  destitute  is  left  entirely  to  the  charity  of  the  more  opulent. 
The  most  common  and  simple  of  the  inducements  brought  in  aid  of  that  feeling,  is 
that  which  results  from  the  almost  constant  association  of  the  practice  of  alms-giving 
with  the  observances  of  the  popular  religion.     Accordingly  every  religion,  of  which 
we  have  any  authentic  account,   adopts  for  its  chief  practical  and  social   virtue 
charity ;    or,  as  it  is  almost  invariably  understood,   the  practice  of  alms-giving. 
Whenever  the  state  has  not  undertaken  the  collection  and   control  of  the  alms  of 
the  community,   the  ministers  of  religion  are,   either  by  direct  institution  or   by 
general  consent,  the  collectors  and  distributors  of  the  charities  of  the  laity.      Tliis  is 
the  state  of  things  in  the  greater  portion  of  Catholic  Europe,  in  the  colonies  of 
America  founded  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  throughout  Asia,  where  benevolent 
institutions  are  not  confined  in  their  objects  to  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
human  race ;  but  opulent  foundations  exist  for  the  support  of  such  animals  as  tlie 
people  have  a  traditional  veneration  for,  or  as  have  used  their  energies  in  the 
service  of  man. 

Where  the  practice  of  alms-giving  is  generally  inculcated  as  a  virtue,  it  is  often 
made  a  substitute  for  other  virtues,  and  even  a  means  of  atonement  for  great  crimes ; 
and  they  who  during  their  lives  have  neither  practised  this  nor  any  other  acts  in 
good  repute,  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  their  defaults  may  be  cured  by  a  posthu- 
mous application  of  their  wealth  to  the  use  of  the  poor.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
charitable  institutions  of  every  country  has  been  founded  and  endowed  by  persons 
who  thereby  hoped  to  atone  for  a  life  of  avarice  and  extortion.  These  causes  con- 
curring  with  the  natural  impulses  of  mankind  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  their  fellows, 
have  in  many  countries,  as  formerly  in  England,  and  still  in  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
placed  enormous  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  ministers  of  religion.  It  is  universally 
testified  by  historians  and  travellers,  that  where  this  state  of  things  exists,  the 
dispensers  of  relief  being  free  from  accountability  or  responsibility,  are  as  much  the 
victims  of  the  temptation  to  make  a  fraudulent  use  of  the  funds  at  their  di<;])osa]  as 
the  recipients  are  to  the  inducements  which  the  system  affords  to  idleness  and 
imposture,  f 

The  evils  obviously  incidental  to  this  mode  of  dispensing  relief  has,  in  many 
countries,  led  to  the  second  modification  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  charities  of 


*  For  a  minute  description  of  the  institutions  existing  in  various  countries  of 
Europe  and  America,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  see  Appendix  (F.)  to  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  ; 
or  the  admirable  al>stract  of  the  matter,  and  comments  on  it,  contained  in  the 
Preface  to  the  Appendix,  by  Mr.  Senior,  and  republished  separately  in  a  small 
octavo  volume. 

f  The  evils  adverted  to  are  not  unknown  in  England,  where  many  charitable 
trusts  exist,  the  trustees  of  which  are  partially  subject  to  no  control,  and  who, 
even  when  they  perform  conscientiously  the  duties  of  their  trust,  often  do  the  most 
serious  injury  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  persons  who  become  the  objects  of 
the  charity,  through  the  injudicious  dispositions  of  the  funds  by  the  founder  of  the 
charity. 
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the  community  are  administered.  In  this  stage  the  state,  although  it  do  not 
guarantee  relief  as  a  right,  nor  charge  itself  with  the  providing  of  funds  for  the 
purpose,  takes  upon  itself  the  regulation,  by  means  of  properly  constituted  executive 
officers,  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  voluntary  contributions,  legacies,  and  bequests 
of  private  individuals  ;  and  defines  the  classes  of  persons  veho  arc  to  receive  a  share 
of  such  funds,  and  the  conditions  on  which  they  are  to  be  entitled  to  it. 

This  state  of  things  prevails  generally  in  those  states  of  Europe  where  the 
reformed  religion  has  displaced  the  Roman  Catholic  as  the  state  religion,  and  where, 
consequently,  the  public  endowments  for  charitable  purposes,  like  other  secular  matters 
previously  controlled  by  tlie  Catholic  priesthood,  became  almost  necessarily  a  subject 
for  the  interference  of  the  state.  The  Foreign  Communications,  in  Appendix  (F.), 
to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  admim'stration  of 
the  Poor  Laws  in  England  and  Wales,  represent  this  modification  of  the  in- 
stitutions for  charitable  purposes  as  existing  in  the  Hanseatic  Towns,  Holland, 
France,  Belgium,  Portugal,  the  Sardinian  States,  Franckfort,  and  Venice;  and, 
doubtless,  it  exists  in  many  other  states,  of  which  no  account  is  given  in  that  col- 
lection of  documents. 

The  third  modification  of  these  institutions  is  that  in  which  the  state  recognises 
the  right  of  every  individual,  in  a  destitute  condition,  to  be  relieved  at  the  expense 
of  the  community  ;  and  provides  fur  such  relief  by  a  compulsory  tax  on  its  subjects. 
This  will  be  recognised  as  the  character  of  the  system  which  prevails  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  has  been  established  for  nearly  three  centuries.  In  America  it  has 
prevailed  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  English  colonies  there.  In  the  Union 
each  state  has  its  peculiar  regulations,  but  all  of  English  origin  adopt  the  general 
principle.  In  the  few  countries  of  Europe  where  it  is  admitted,  this  extension  of 
the  principle  is,  with  slight  exceptions,  of  comparatively  recent  adoption.  In 
Denmark,  which  has  a  very  systematic  code  of  poor  laws,  and  in  several  other  states, 
it  dates  from  the  end  of  the  last  or  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  ITie 
other  countries,  of  which  an  account  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners,  in  which  the  right  to  relief  at  the  charge  of  the  community 
is  recognised  by  the  law,  are  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Mecklenberg,  Prussia, 
Wurteinberg,  Bavaria,  and  the  Canton  of  Berne ;  and  it  is  probable  that  there  are 
some  others,  from  which  accounts  could  not  be  procured  by  the  Commissioners. 

Tliis  last  form  of  public  charity  usually  coexists  simultaneously  with  that  previously 
described,  as  the  regulations  for  the  administration  of  the  public  charities  are  invariably 
found  to  be  applicable  to  funds  derived  from  private  sources,  and  destined  to  the  same 
ends.  Thus  in  Norway  and  in  Denmark  the  yearly  proceeds  of  legacies  and  bequests, 
fur  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  are  applied  indiscriminately  with  the  funds  derived  from 
the  taxes.  In  Wurtcmburg  it  is  stated,  that  **  a  large  proportion  of  their  parishes 
appears  to  possess  a  fund  calle<l  pium  corpus,  arising  partly  from  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  other  casual  receipts,  but  principally  from  funds  which,  previously  to  the 
Reformation,  had  been  employed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship, 
and,  instead  of  being  confiscated  by  the  government,  as  was  the  case  in  England, 
were  directed  to  be  applied  for  charitable  purposes."  **  Many  of  them  also  have  alms- 
houses, or,  as  they  are  called  in  the  Reports,  hospitals  for  the  residence  of  the  poor, 
and  other  endowments  for  their  use ;  and  almost  all  possess  an  estate  called  an 
allemand,  which  is  the  joint  property  of  the  persons  for  the  time  being  having 
hiirgerrecht,  or  the  right  of  citizenship  in  the  parish,  and  is,  together  with  the  ^'tini 
corpus  and  endowments  the  primary  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.**  —  {Senior*M 
Statement  of  the  Provision  for  the  Poor,  p.  54.)  In  Bavaria  "  the  yearly  produce  of 
all  charities  belongs  to  the  poor  institutions,  and  is  used  for  these  purposes;**  as  do 
*'  the  legacies  for  the  poor,  when,  by  the  will  of  the  people,  they  are  to  be  laid  out 
in  a  regular  yearly  income,  and  the  fourth  part  of  such  legacies  as  are  destined  in 
general  for  pious  purposes."  The  voluntary  donations  applicable  to  the  fund  <'  con- 
sist of  casual  gifts  in  money  and  food,  which  have  been  given  by  philanthropic 
persons  of  their  own  accord  for  the  use  of  the  poor  institution,  and  in  this  manner 
are  applied  for  their  daily  use." — {Lord  Erskine*t  Report  of  the  Poor  Lawt  im 
Bavaria,  Appendix  (F.)  ) 

Mr.  Senior's  Statement  of  the  Provisions  for  the  Poor,  and  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Labouring  Classes  in  a  considerable  Portion  of  America  and  Europe,  contains,  in  a 
compendious  form,  invaluable  details  on  the  mode  of  administration  of  those  respect- 
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ive  kinds  of  relief,  and  of  the  social  results  derived  from  them ;  and  the  account 
is  the  more  interesting,  because,  with  all  the  varieties  in  practice,  those  results 
have,  in  every  case,  corresponded  with  the  results  of  similar  institutions  in  England : 
for  in  England,  at  difTerent  periods,  the  provision  for  the  destitute  has  been  of 
each  of  the  three  kinds  before  described  ;  and  the  preambles  to  the  enactments  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  contents  of  contemporary  accounts,  show  the  nature  of  the  evils 
prevailing  in  connection  with  the  modes  of  administering  charity  at  each  epoch  when 
a  change  in  the  institutions  was  effected. 

II.      History  of  English  Poor  Laws. 

The  recent  changes  in  the  Poor  Laws,  are  changes  rather  in  the  machinery  by 
which  they  are  to  be  administered,  than  changes  in  the  body  of  the  law  itself.  Be- 
sides the  4&  5  Will.  4.  c.  76.  (The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act),  which  repealed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  statutes  previously  existing,  there  are  still  in  ftUl  force  118 
statutes,  extending  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the  present  time,  and  occupying  a 
very  closely  printed  8vo  volume  of  454  pages,  all  of  which  relate  exclusively  to  the 
administration  of  relief  to  the  poor ;  and  there  are  still  many  others  which  relate 
only  partially  or  incidentally  to  that  object.  Tlie  body  of  law  known  as  the  Poor 
Laws  consists  besides  of  a  vast  mass  of  decisions  of  the  courts  of  latr,  a  selection  of 
which  made  by  Bott,  with  additions  and  an  Appendix  by  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  although 
by  no  means  complete,  occupies  three  considerable  Svo.  volumes. 

These  statutes  and  decisions  were  made  at  various  periods,  under  widely  different 
circumstances,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  opinions  and  feelings  the  most  dissimilar ; 
and  they  consequently  contain  a  multitude  of  provisions  differing  wholly  in  their 
objects  and  tendency,  and  which  can  be  brought  to  no  consistency  amongst  them- 
selves by  any  mere  statement  of  their  nature  and  effect,  although  they  may  be 
adequately  explained  by  a  description  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  respectively 
originated.  A  history  of  the  Poor  Laws,  however  summary,  is  therefore  indispens- 
able for  the  right  imderstanding  of  their  present  and  actual  effect  The  objects  and 
purport  of  the  statutes  previous  to  that  of  the  43  Eliz.  are  for  the  most  part  stated 
according  to  the  analysis  thereof  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners in  1834. 

First  Epoch.  —  Restraint  of  Vagrancy. 

The  sole  object  of  our  legislation  on  this  matter,  from  its  very  commencement  down 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses,  was 
the  restraint  of  vagrancy  and  mendicancy.  And  with  this  object  every  destitute  per- 
son was  compelled  to  confine  himself  to  certain  de6ned  localities.  This  restriction 
is  the  origin  of  our  law  of  settlement,  which,  though  it  has  been  modified  in  many 
particulars  since,  and  has  at  length  so  completely  changed  its  character  of  a  restraint 
as  to  have  become  the  foundation  of  the  title  to  relief  in  any  particular  place,  was 
substantially  created  by  the  statutes  passed  within  that  period. 

The  12  Rich.  2.  c.  7.  (enacted  in  the  year  1388),  prohibits  any  labourer  from 
departing  from  the  hundred,  rape,  wapentake,  city,  or  borough  where  he  is  dwelling, 
without  a  testimonial,  showing  reasonable  cause  for  his  going,  to  be  issued  under  the 
autliority  of  the  justices  of  the  peace.  Any  labourer  found  wandering  without 
sucb  letter,  is  to  be  put  in  the  stocks  till  he  find  surety  to  return  to  the  town  from 
which  he  came.  Impotent  persons  are  to  remain  in  the  towns  in  which  they  be  * 
dwelling  at  the  time  of  the  act ;  or,  if  the  inhabitants  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
support  them,  they  are  to  withdraw  to  other  towns  within  the  hundred,  rape,  or 
wapentake,  or  to  the  towns  where  they  were  born,  and  there  abide  during  their 
lives. 

The  11  Hen.  7.  c.  2.  (1495)  requires  beggars  not  able  to  work  to  go  to  tlie 
hundred  where  last  they  dwelled,  or  where  best  known,  or  born,  without  begging 
out  of  the  hundred. 

The  19  Hen.  7.  c.  12.  (1504)  requires  them  to  go  to  the  city,  town,  or  hundred 
where  they  were  born,  or  to  the  place  where  they  last  abode  for  the  space  of  three 
years,  without  begging  out  of  the  said  city,  town,  hundred,  or  place. 

The  22  Hen.  8.  c.  12.  (1531)  directs  the  justices  to  assign  to  the  impotent  poor 
a  limit  within  which  they  are  to  beg.  An  impotent  person  begging  out  of  his  limit 
is  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  days  and  nights  in  the  stocks,  on  bread  and  water,  and 
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then  sworn  to  return  to  the  place  in  which  he  was  authorised  to  beg.  An  able- 
bodied  beggar  is  to  be  whipped,  and  sworn  to  return  to  the  place  where  he  was  born, 
or  last  dwelt  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and  there  put  himself  to  labour. 

Second  Epoch.  —  Compulsory  Relief, 

^Henceforward,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  new  element  is  introduced  into  the  legislature 
which  ceased  with  this  statute  to  be  directed  merely  to  the  suppression  of  vagrancy, 
but  aimed  also  at  the  making  a  provision  for  the  destitute  which  the  alms  dispensed 
at  the  religious  houses  had  now  ceased  to  afford.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  from  time 
to  time  the  provisions  acquired  greater  complexity,  always  retaining  its  previous 
character,  but  constantly  acquiring  additional  ones. 

Five  years  after  the  last-mentioned  statute  was  passed  the  27  Hen.  8.  c.  25. 
(1536).  This  statute  *  is  remarkable,  both  as  having  first  introduced  the  system  of 
compulsory  charity,  and  as  showing  that  the  motive  for  its  establbhment  was  the 
desire  and  the  difficulty  of  repressing  vagrancy.  It  recites  the  preceding  act,  and 
adds,  that  no  provision  is  made  for  the  support  of  the  impotent,  nor  for  setting  and 
keeping  in  work  the  said  valiant  beggars ;  and  then  enacts,  that  the  head  officers  of 
every  city,  shire,  town,  and  parish,  to  which  such  poor  creatures  or  sturdy  vagabonds 
shall  repair  in  obedience  to  that  act,  shall  most  charitably  receive  the  same,  and 
shall  keep  the  same  poor  people,  by  way  of  voluntary  and  charitable  alms,  within 
the  respective  cities,  shires,  towns,  hundreds,  hamlets,  and  parishes,  by  their  discre- 
tion, so  .that  none  of  them  of  very  necessity  shall  be  compelled  to  beg  openly,  and 
shall  compel  the  said  sturdy  vagabonds  and  valiant  beggars  to  be  kept  to  continual 
labour  in  such  wise  as  they  may  get  their  own  living  by  the  continual  labour  of 
their  own  hands,  on  pain  that  every  parish  making  default  shall  forfeit  20s.  a  month. 
It  tlien  directs  the  head  officers  of  corporate  towns,  and  the  churchwardens  and  two 
others  of  every  parish,  who  arc  to  remain  in  office  only  one  year,  to  collect  voluntary 
alms  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  impotent  poor,  and  that  such  as  be  lusty  be 
kept  to  continual  labour.  Every  preacher,  parson,  vicar,  and  curate,  as  well  in  their 
sermons,  collections,  bidding  of  the  beads,  as  in  the  time  of  confession  and  making  of 
wills  is  to  exhort,  move,  stir,  and  provoke  people  to  be  liberal  for  the  relief  of  the 
impotent,  and  setting  and  keeping  to  work  the  said  sturdy  vagabonds. 

The  money  collected  is  to  be  kept  in  a  common  box  in  the  church,  or  committed 
to  the  custody  of  a  substantial  trusty  mati,  as  they  can  agree  on,  to  be  delivered  as 
necessity  shall  require.  Alms-giving,  otherwise  than  to  these  common  boxes  or  com- 
mon gatherings,  or  to  fellow  parishioners  or  prisoners,  is  prohibited  on  forfeiture  of 
ten  times  the  amount  given.  And  all  persons  bound  to  distribute  ready  money, 
victuals,  or  other  sustentation  to  poor  people,  are  to  dispose  of  the  same,  or  the  value 
thereof,  to  such  common  boxes.  The  overplus  of  the  collection  of  wealthy  parishes 
is  to  be  applied  In  aid  of  other  parishes  within  the  same  city,  borough,  town,  or 
hundred. 

A  sturdy  beggar  is  to  be  whipped  the  first  time,  his  right  ear  cropped  the  second 
time,  and  if  he  again  offend,  to  be  sent  to  the  next  gaol  till  the  quarter  sessions,  and 
there  to  be  indicted  for  wandering,  loitering,  and  idleness ;  and,  if  convicted,  shall 
suffer  execution  of  death  as  a  felon  and  an  enemy  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  appears  that  the  severity  of  this  act  prevented  its  execution  :  such,  at  least,  is 
the  reason  [assigned  for  its  repeal  by  the  1  Edw.  6.  c.  3.  (1547),  which  recites, 
that  partly  by  foolish  pity  and  mercy  of  them  which  should  have  seen  the  said 
goodly  laws  executed,  and  partly  from  the  perverse  nature  and  long-accustomed  idle* 
ness  of  the  persons  given  to  loitering,  the  said  goodly  statutes  have  had  small  effect, 
and  idle  and  vagabond  persons,  being  unprofitable  members,  or  rather  enemies,  of  the 

*  The  first  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London  con- 
tains  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Ilallam,  giving  an  account  of  some  remarkable 
regulations  enacted  by  the  magistrates  of  Ypres,  in  Belgium,  in  the  year  1530,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  These  regulations  appear  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  in  the  adjacent  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  sanction  of  an 
edict  of  the  Emi)eror  Charles  V.  ;  and,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hallam,  manifestly  formed 
the  model  which  was  followed  a  few  years  afterwards  by  the  legislature  of  this 
country! 
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oommonvealtfa,  have  been  suffered  to  remain  and  increase,  and  yet  so  do  :   and,  as  a 
milder  punishment,  enacts,  that  an  able-bodied  poor  person  who  does  not  apply  him- 
self  to  some  honest  labour,  or  offer  to  serve  even  for  meat  and  drink,  if  nothing  more 
is  to  be  obtained,  shall  be  taken  for  a  vagabond,  branded  on   the  shoulder  with  the 
letter  V,  and  adjudged  a  slave  for  two  years  to  any  person  who  shall  demand  him,  to 
be  fed  on  bread  and  water  and  refuse  meat,  and  caused  to  work  by  beating,  chaining, 
or  otherwise.     If  he  run  away  within  that  period,  he  is  to  be  branded  on  the  cheek 
with  the  letter  S,  and  adjudged  a  slave  for  life ;  if  he  run  away  again,  he  is  to  sufier 
death  as  a  felon.     If  no  man  demand  such  loiterer,  he  is  to  be  sent  to  the  place 
where  he  says  he  was  bom,  there  to  be  kept  in  chains  or  otherwise,  at  the  highways 
or  common  work,  or  from  man  to  man,  as  the  slave  of  the  corporation  or  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  town,  or  village  in  which  he  was  burn  ;  and  the  said  city,  town,  or  village 
shall  see  Uie  said  slave  set  to  work,  and  not  live  idly,  upon  pain,  for  every  three  work- 
ing days  that  the  slave   live   idly  by  their  default,  that  a  city  forfeit  51.,  a  borough 
40«.,  and  a  town  or  village  20«.,   half  to  the  king  and  half  to  the  informer.      If  it 
i^pear  that  he  was  not  born  in  the  place  of  which  he  described  himself  as  a  native, 
he  was  to  be  branded  on  the  face,  and  be  a  slave  for  life. 

It  appears  also,  that  taking  surety  of  the  impotent  poor  that  they  would  repair  to 
the  places  where  they  were  born,  or  had  dwelt  for  the  three  previous  years,  was  not 
effectual.  The  officers,  therefore,  are  directed  to  convey  the  impotent  poor,  on  horse- 
back, cart,  chariot,  or  otherwise,  to  the  next  constable,  and  so  from  constable  to  con- 
stable, till  they  be  brought  to  the  place  where  they  were  bom,  or  most  conversant  for 
the  space  of  three  years,  there  to  be  kept  and  nourished  of  alms.  <*  Provided 
always,  that  if  any  of  tlie  said  impotent  persons  be  not  so  lame  or  impotent  but  that 
they  may  work  in  some  manner,  and  refuse  to  work,  or  run  away  and  Ix^  in  other 
places,  then  their  city,  town,  or  village,  is  to  punish  them  according  to  their  discre- 
tion, with  chaining,  beating,  or  otherwise."  The  statute  also  orders  the  curate  of 
each  parish,  every  Sunday  after  reading  the  Gospel,  to  exhort  his  parishioners  to 
remember  the  duty  of  Christian  charity  in  relieving  them  which  be  their  brethren 
in  Christ,  bom  in  the  same  parish,  and  needing  their  help. 

This  statute  had  a  very  short  existence,  for  it  was  repealed  by  the  3  &  4  Edw.  6. 
c.  16.  (1450),  and  the  22  Hen.  8.  c.  12.,  revived.  The  directions,  however, 
that  the  impotent  poor  should  be  removed  to  the  place  where  they  were  bom, 
or  had  been  most  conversant  for  three  years,  and  that  they  should  be  kept  to  work,  if 
capable  of  some  manner  of  work,  and  punished  by  chaining,  beating,  or  otherwise,  if 
they  refused,  were  re-enacted. 

The  5  8c  6  Edw.  6.  c.  2.  (1551),  "  to  the  intent  that  valiant  beggars,  idle 
and  loitering  persons,  may  be  avoided,  and  the  impotent,  feeble,  and  lame  provided 
for,  which  are  poor  in  very  deed,"  confirms  the  22  Ilen.  8.  c.  12.,  and  the  3  &  4 
Edw.  G.  c.  16.,  and  commands  that  they  sliall  be  put  in  execution  ;  and  then 
directs  a  book  to  l)e  kept  in  every  city,  corporate  town,  and  parish,  containing  the 
names  of  the  householders  and  of  the  impotent  poor ;  and  that  yearly  in  Whitsun 
week  the  head  officers  of  towns,  and  the  minister  and  churchwardens  in  every 
parish  in  the  country,  shall  appoint  two  persons  to  be  collectors  of  alms  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor,  which  collectors  shall,  the  next  or  following  Sunday  at  church, 
gently  ask  every  man  and  woman  what  they  of  their  charity  will  give  weekly 
towards  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  write  the  same  in  the  book,  and  distribute  what 
they  collect  weekly  to  the  same  poor  and  impotent  persons,  after  such  sort  that  the 
more  impotent  may  have  the  more  help,  and  such  as  can  get  part  of  their  living 
the  less,  and  by  the  direction  of  the  collectors  be  put  on  such  labour  as  they  be  able 
to  do ;  but  none  to  go  or  sit  openly  I)egging,  upon  pain  limittcd  in  the  above  sta- 
tutes. If  any  one,  able  to  further  this  charitable  work,  do  obstinately  and  fro- 
wardly  refuse  to  give,  or  do  discourage  others,  the  minister  and  churchwardens  arc 
to  gently  exhort  him.  If  he  will  not  be  so  persuaded,  the  bishop  is  to  send  for  him, 
to  induce  and  persuade  him  by  charitable  ways  and  means,  and  so  according  to  his 
discretion  take  order  for  the  reformation  thereof. 

It  is  a  curious  example  of  the  fear  of  our  ancestors  that  statutes  should  grow  into 
desuetude,  and  perhaps  a  proof  that  such  a  fate  had  actually  befallen  the  5  &  6 
Edw.  6.,  that  precisely  the  same  enactments,  with  precisely  the  same  pre- 
amble, are  repeated  by  the  2  &  3  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  5.  (1555).  But  the 
act,  however  reiterated,  seems  to  have  been  ineffectual.      Neither  the  gentle  askings 
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of  the  collectors,  the  exhortations  of  the  minister,  nor  the  duuritable  ways  and  means 
of  the  bishop,  appear  to  have  persuaded  the  parishioners  to  entnist  to  the  collectors 
the  distribution  of  their  alms. 

The  5  Eliz.  c.  3.  (1563),  therefore,  after  repeating  the  same  preamble  and 
the  same  enactments,  goes  on  to  enact,  that  if  any  person  of  his  froward  wilful 
mind  shall  obstinately  refuse  to  give  weekly  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  according  to 
his  ability,  the  bishopshall  bind  him  to  appear  at  the  next  sessions ;  and  at  the 
said  sessions  the  justices  there  shall  charitably  and  gently  persuade  and  move  the  said 
obstinate  person  to  extend  his  charity  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  parish 
where  he  dwelleth ;  and  if  he  will  not  be  persuaded,  it  shall  be  Uwful  for  the  jus- 
tices, with  the  churchwardens,  or  one  of  them,  to  tax  such  obstinate  person,  accord- 
ing to  their  good  discretion,  what  sum  the  said  obstinate  person  shall  pay  weekly 
towards  the  relief  of  the  poor  within  the  parish  wherein  he  shall  dwell ;  and  if  he 
refuse,  the  justices  shall,  on  complaint  of  the  churchwardens,  commit  the  said 
obstinate  person  to  gaol,  until  he  shall  pay  the  sum  so  taxed,  with  the  arrears. 

The  next  statute,  the  14  Eliz.  c.  5.  (1572),  is  remarkable,  as  a  proof  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  previous  statutes,  and  as  showing  how  short  an  interval  elapsed 
between  giving  to  the  justices  power  to  tax  at  their  sessions  an  obstinate  person,  at 
the  complaint  of  the  minister,  the  churchwardens,  and  the  bishop,  and  the  giving  to 
them  discretionary  power  to  tax  every  inhabitant  in  their  divisions,  and  to  direct  the 
application  of  the  sums  so  taxed. 

It  begins  by  a  recital,  that  "  all  the  parts  of  this  realm  of  England  and  Wales 
be  presently  with  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars  exceedingly  pestered,  by 
means  whereof  daily  happeneth  in  the  same  realm  horrible  murders,  thefts,  and  other 
great  outrage,  to  the  high  displeasure  of  Almighty  God,  acd  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  the  common  wcale." 

And  then,  **  as  well  for  the  utter  suppressing  of  the  said  outrageous  enemies  to 
the  common  weal,  as  for  the  charitable  relieving  of  the  aged  and  impotent  poor 
people  in  manner  and  form  following,"  it  enacts,  "  that  all  persons  thereafter  set  forth 
to  be  rof^ues  and  vagabonds,  or  sturdy  beggars,  shall  for  the  first  offence  be  griev- 
ously whipped,  and  burnt  through  the  gristle  of  the  right  ear  with  a  hot  iron  of  the 
compass  of  an  inch  about ;  for  the  second,  be  deemed  felons ;  and  for  the  third,  suffer 
death  as  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy." 

Among  rogues,  vagabonds  and  sturdy  beggars,  are  included  all  persons  whole  and 
mighty  in  body,  able  to  labour,  not  having  land  or  master,  nor  using  any  lawful 
merchandise,  craft,  or  mystery ;  and  all  common  labourers,  able  in  body,  loitering 
and  refusing  to  work  for  such  reasonable  wages  as  is  commonly  given. 

''  And  forasmuch  as  charity  would  that  poor,  aged,  and  impotent  persons  should 
as  necessarily  be  provided  for  as  the  said  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars 
repressed,  and  that  the  said  aged,  impotent,  and  poor  people  should  have  convenient 
habitations  and  abiding  places  throughout  this  realm  to  settle  themselves  upon,  to 
the  end  that  they  nor  any  of  them  should  hereafter  beg  or  wander  about,"  it  enacts, 
"  that  the  justices  of  the  peace  shall  within  their  several  divisions  and  authorities 
make  inquiry  of  all  aged,  poor,  impotent,  and  decayed  persons  bom  within  their  said 
divisions  and  limits,  or  which  were  there  dwelling  within  three  years  next  after  this 
present  parliament,  living  by  alms,  and  register  their  names;  and  when  the  number 
of  poor  people  forced  to  live  upon  alms  be  by  that  means  known,  the  said  justices 
shall  appoint  within  their  said  divisions  meet  places,  by  their  discretion,  to  settle  the 
same  poor  people  for  their  abidings,  if  the  parish  within  which  they  shall  be  found 
shall  not  or  will  not  provide  for  them,  and  set  down  what  portion  the  weekly  charge 
towards  the  relief  and  sustentation  of  the  said  poor  people  will  amount  unto,  and  that 
done,  shall  by  their  gowl  discretions  tax  and  assess  all  the  inhabitants  dweUing  within  the 
said  divisions  to  such  weekly  charge  as  they  and  every  of  them  shall  weekly  con- 
tribute towards  the  relief  of  the  said  poor  people,  and  shall  appoint  collectors,  who 
shall  gather  the  same  proportion,  and  make  delivery  of  so  much  thereof,  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  said  justices,  to  the  said  poor  people,  as  the  said  justices  shall 
appoint  them.  If  any  person  able  to  further  this  charitable  work  shall  obstinately 
refuse  to  give,  or  discourage  others,  he  shall  be  brought  before  two  justices,  to  show 
tlie  cause  of  such  refusal  or  discouragement,  and  to  abide  such  order  therein  as  the 
viid  justices  shall  appoint ;  and  if  he  shall  refuse  to  do  so,  they  shall  oonmiit  him  to 
gaol  until  he  shall  be  contented  with  their  said  order,  and  do  perform  the  same." 
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It  then  provides  that  the  justices,  out  of  the  surplus  of  such  collections  (the  im« 
potent  being  first  provided  for),  shall  settle  to  work  the  rogues  and  vagabonds  that 
shall  be  disposed  to  work  (i.  e.  capable  of  working)  bom  within  the  said  counties  or 
there  abiding  for  the  most  part  within  the  said  three  years,  there  to  be  holden  to 
work  to  get  their  livings,  and  to  live  and  be  sustained  only  upon  their  labour  and 
travail.  And  "  that  the  justices  in  sessions  within  any  of  the  counties,  cities,  or 
towns  where  collection  of  money  cannot  presently  be  had,  may  license  some  of  the 
poor,  or  any  other  for  them,  to  gather,  within  such  other  town,  parish,  or  parishes  of 
the  county,  as  the  said  justices  shall  name  within  the  division  of  the  licensing  ju.s> 
tices,  charitable  donations  and  alms  at  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants.  And  tlie  iti« 
habitants  of  every  such  parish  to  which  such  poor  shall  be  so  appointed,  shall  be 
coacted  and  bound,  under  such  pain  as  to  the  said  justices  shall  seem  convenient,  to 
relieve  the  said  poor  in  such  sort  as  the  said  justices  shall  appoint.*' 

Even  its  kindness  is  mixed  with  severity  ;  for  "  if  any  of  the  said  poor  people  re- 
fuse to  be  bestowed  in  any  of  the  said  abiding  places,  but  covet  still  to  hold  on  their 
trade  of  begging,  or,  after  they  be  once  bestowed  in  the  said  abiding  places,  depart 
and  beg,  then  the  said  person  so  offending,  for  that  first  offence  shall  be  accounted  a 
rogue  or  vagabond,  and  suffer  as  a  rogue  or  vagabond  in  the  first  degree  of  punish- 
ment ;  and  if  he  do  the  second  time  offend,  then  be  esteemed  a  rogue  or  vagabotid, 
and  suffer  as  a  rogue  or  vagabond  in  the  lost  degree  of  punishment  (that  is,  suffer 
death  as  a  felon);  and  if  any  of  the  said  aged  and  impotent  persons,  not  being  so 
diseased,  lame,  or  impotent  but  that  they  may  work  in  some  manner  of  work,  shall 
be  by  the  overseers  of  their  said  abiding  place  appointed  to  work,  and  refuse,  they 
are  to  be  whipped  and  stocked  for  their  first  refusal,  and  for  the  second  refusal  to  be 
punished  as  in  the  case  of  vagabonds  in  the  said  first  degree  of  punisliment.*' 

The  14  Kliz.  c.  5.  does  not  appear  to  have  been  expressly  repealed,  as  far 
as  the  relief  of  the  impotent  is  concerned.  It  was  replaced,  in  that  respect, 
by  the  39  Eliz.  c.  3.  (1598),  and,  with  respect  to  able-bodied  vagrants  by  the 
39  Eliz.  c.  4.  That  statute,  which  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  continuation  of  the 
39  Eliz.  c.  S.,  directs  that  every  rogue  and  vagabond  (among  whom  are  in- 
cluded "  all  wandering  persons  and  common  labourers,  being  persons  able  in  body, 
using  loitering,  and  refusing  to  work  for  such  reasonable  wages  as  is  taxed  or  com- 
monly given  in  such  parts  where  such  persons  do  or  sliall  happen  to  dwell  or  abide, 
not  having  living  otherwise  to  maintain  themselves")  "  shall,  on  his  apprehension, 
be  openly  whipped  until  his  body  be  bloody,  and  shall  be  forthwith  sent  from  parisli 
to  parish  the  next  straight  way  to  the  parish  where  he  was  born,  if  the  same  may  be 
known  by  the  party's  confession,  or  otherwise;  and  if  the  same  be  not  known,  then 
to  the  parish  where  he  last  dwelt  before  the  punishment  by  the  space  of  one  whole 
year,  there  to  put  him  or  herself  to  labour  as,  a  true  subject  ought  to  do;  or,  not 
being  known  where  he  or  she  was  born  or  last  dwelt,  then  to  the  parish  through 
which  he  or  she  last  passed  without  punishment,  to  be  by  the  officers  of  the  said 
village  where  he  or  she  so  hist  passed  through  without  punishment  conveyed  to  the 
house  of  correction  of  the  district  wherein  the  said  village  standeth,  or  to  the  common 
gaol  of  that  county  or  place,  there  to  remain  or  be  employed  in  work  until  he  or  slie 
shall  be  placed  in  some  service,  and  so  to  continue  by  the  space  of  one  whole  year ; 
or,  not  being  able  of  body,  until  he  or  she  shall  be  placed  to  remain  in  some  alms- 
house in  the  same  county  or  place."  And  "  if  any  of  the  said  rogues  shall  api)ear 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  inferior  sort  of  people  where  they  shall  Ix?  taken,  or  otherwise 
be  such  as  will  not  be  reformed  of  their  roguish  kind  of  life,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the 
justice  of  the  limits  where  any  such  rogue  shall  be  taken  to  commit  that  rogue  to 
the  house  of  correction,  or  otiierwise  to  the  gaol  of  that  county,  there  to  remain 
until  the  next  quarter  sessions ;  and  then  such  of  the  same  rogues  so  committed  as  by 
the  justices  of  the  peace  there  present,  or  the  most  jiart  of  them,  shall  be  thought  fit 
not  to  be  delivered,  shall  be  banished  out  of  this  realm  and  all  other  the  dominions 
thereof,  and,  at  tlie  charge  of  that  county,  shall  be  conveyed  into  such  parts  beyond 
the  seas  as  shall  be  at  any  time  hereafter  for  that  purpose  assigned  by  the  Privy 
Council,  or  otherwise  be  judged  perpetually  to  the  galleys  of  this  realm,  as  by  the 
same  justices,  or  the  most  part  of  them,  shall  be  thought  fit  and  expedient." 

The  27  Hen.  8.  c.  25.,  which  inipi)sed  a  fine  on  the  parish  in  which  the  impo- 
tent poor  sh(nild  not  Iw  relieved,  and  directed  the  surplus  collection  of  rich  parishes  to 
be  applied  for  the  relief  of  poor  j^tirishat  within  the  same  hundreil ;  the  1  Edw.  8. 
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c  3.»  which  directed  the  curate  of  any  puriih  to  exhort  his  parishioners  to 
relieve  those  born  in  the  same  parish,  and  needing  their  help ;  and  the  5  and 
6  Edward  6.  c.  2.,  which  directed  the  parson,  vicar,  or  cliurch wardens  of  each 
parish  to  appoint  collectors,  and  to  gently  ask  for  contributions  in  the  church,  were 
all  so  many  steps  towards  making  the  relief  of  the  poor  a  parochial  charge.  And  it 
appears  that  the  ecclesiastical  division  of  parishes  was  preferred  to  any  civil  division, 
on  account  of  the  part  which  the  clergy  were  required  to  take  in  the  business. 

'riic  14  Elizabeth,  c.  5.,  appears  to  have  deviated  from  this  plan  ;  and  as  it 
vested  the  power  of  assessment  in  the  justices,  it  threw  the  burthen,  not  on  each 
parish,  but  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  divisions  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
assessing  justices.  The  39  Elizabeth,  c.  3.  (1598),  returned  to  the  parochial  sys- 
tem ;  and  it  differs  so  little  in  its  provisions  from  the  well-known  43  Elizabeth,  c.  2., 
the  basis,  but  certainly  not  the  origin,  of  our  present  system,  that  we  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  state  its  substance.  The  following  clause,  however,  deserves  to  be 
cited,  both  on  account  of  its  importance,  and  from  its  not  having  been  re-en- 
acted :  — 

"  No  person  or  persons  whatsoever  shall  go  wandering  abroad  and  beg  in  any 
place  whatsoever,  by  licence  or  without,  upon  pain  to  be  esteemed,  taken,  and 
punished  as  a  rogue :  provided  always,  and  this  present  act  shall  not  extend  to 
any  poor  people  which  shall  ask  relief  of  victualling  only  in  the  same  parish  where 
such  poor  people  do  dwell,  so  the  same  be  in  such  time  only  and  according  to 
such  order  and  direction  as  shall  be  made  and  appointed  by  the  churchwardens 
and  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  same  parisli,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  this  act." 

Third  Epoch  —  Existing  System. 

The  43  Elizabeth,  c.  3.  ( 1 60 1 ),  has  been  the  subject  of  much  eulogium,  and  deserves 
to  be  considered  as  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  practical  statesmanship  which  our 
legislature  down  to  this  time  affords.  Its  first  merit  is  that  it  abandons  the  excessive 
severity  which  had  been  the  self-destructive  prniciple  of  the  preceding  statutes; 
and  instead  of  punishment,  applies  a  test  which  succeeding  legislation  has  only 
attempted  to  apply  more  strictly ;  but  has  never  departed  from  without  the  most 
pernicious  consequences.  This  is  the  plan  of  affording  to  such  as  are  able  to  work, 
whatever  may  be  their  age  or  sex,  no  relief,  but  such  as  is  accompanied  by  the 
exaction  of  labour:  so  exclusive  was  the  principle  that  all  who  can  labour  shall 
receive  relief  only  on  condition  that  they  work  for  it,  that  it  is  expressly  extended 
even  to  children,  who  are  to  be  set  to  work  in  the  same  manner  as  the  adults,  and  for 
whose  apprenticeship  competent  sums  of  money  are  to  be  raised.  The  mode  of 
application  of  this  principle  by  the  agency  of  overseers,  under  the  control  of 
justices  of  the  peace ;  the  selection  of  parishes  in  the  districts  for  its  administration ; 
the  kind  of  contribution  by  rates ;  and  the  species  of  property  in  respect  of  which 
the  rates  are  made;  and  the  remedy  against  their  unequal  imposition;  are  the  same 
as  prevail  at  the  present  day,  though  certain  additions  have  been  made  upon  all  these 
points  with  the  view  of  extending  the  effect  of  the  provisions,  or  of  facilitating 
their  operation. 

The  evils  of  vagrancy,  although  greatly  reduced  by  the  operation  of  this  statute,  still 
continued  to  be  felt,  and  the  7  Jac.  c.4.  (1609)  re-enacted,  witli  additions,  the  provisions 
of  39  Eliz.  for  the  erecting  of  houses  of  correction,  and  for  the  punishing  of  rogues 
and  vagabonds.  These  houses  of  correction  were  to  be  provided  with  **  mills,  turns* 
cards,  and  such  like  necessary  implements,  to  set  the  said  rogues  and  other  idle 
persons  to  work,'*  and  were,  with  hospitals  (which  the  39  Eliz.  had  facilitated  the 
endowment  of  for  the  same  purposes),  the  origin  of  the  workhouse  system. 

These  statutes  seem  at  length  to  have  been  successful  in  subjecting  the  poor  and 
the  idle  to  a  more  regular  and  systematic  mode  of  seeking  relief  than  had  prevailed 
when  they  were  first  enacted.  But  the  evil  had  merely  changed  in  its  mode 
of  application  being  still  substantially  the  same,  when  the  13  &  14  Car.  2.  c.  18. 
(1661-2)  was  passed,  'iliis  statute  recites  that  *<  whereas  by  reason  of  some  defects 
in  the  law,  poor  people  are  not  restrained  from  going  from  one  parish  to  another* 
and  therefore  do  endeavour  to  settle  themselves  in  those  parishes  where  there  is  the 
best  stock  ;  the  largest  commons  or  wastes  to  build  cottages ;  and  the  most  woods 
for  them  to  burn  and  destroy ;  and  w  hen  they  have  consumed  it,  then  to  another 
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parish ;  and  at  last  become  rogues  and  vagabonds,  to  the  great  discoaragement  of 
parishes  to  provide  stocks,  where  it  is  liable  to  be  devoured  by  strangers :  **  and  it 
proceeds  to  enact  provisions  for  the  removal  of  persons  so  coming  to  settle  within 
40  days  after  their  arrival,  unless  they  have  taken  a  tenement  of  the  yearly  value  of 

10/. 

It  is  clear  from  this  preamble  that  the  ancient  evil  of  unrestricted  beggmrj 
and  vagrancy  was  not  the  evil  which  the  statute  attempted  to  cure ;  and  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  and  succeeding  statutes  had 
been  made  use  of  as  a  more  effective  means  of  satisfying  the  propensity  to  lire  in 
idleness  on  the  lal>our  of  others.  The  laying  in  of  the  stock  (which  the  settlers 
are  said  to  have  come  "  to  devour"),  the  building  of  cottages  on  the  waste  or 
commons,  arc  both  required  by  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth ;  and  although  introduced 
for  the  restriction  of  vagrancy,  had  thus  become  subservient  to  a  new  system  of 
extortion  by  the  dissolute  and  idle. 

This  statute  of  the  1 3  &  1 4  Car.  2.  also  provided  for  a  practice,  now  nearly  obsolete^ 
of  giving  to  any  person  going  to  work  in  harvest,  or  at  any  other  work,  a  certificate 
from  the  minister  and  one  churchwarden  and  overseer  that  the  party  was  a  settled  in- 
habitant of  the  parish  from  whence  he  went,  which  certificate  protected  the  party  from 
the  more  summary  mode  of  removal  provided  by  the  act,  and  likewise  secured  the 
parish  to  which  he  went  against  a  settlement.  The  statute  also  enabled  justices  to 
transport  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,  duly  convicted  and  adjudged  to  be 
incorrigible,  to  any  of  the  English  plantations  beyond  the  seas.  Other  severe  regu- 
lations arc  made  foi^thc  repression  of  habits  of  pauperism,  now  assuming  a  legalised 
form.  And  this  statute  was  followed  by  several  more  in  this  and  succeeding  reigns, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  diminish  the  facilities  of  gaining  settlements  and  con- 
tracting habits  of  pauperism  according  to  law. 

The  evils  which  might  have  been  expected  to  result  from  this  restriction  on  the 
free  circulation  of  labourers  introduced  by  the  settlement  laws,  appear  to  have  been  se- 
verely felt  before  the  8  &  9  W.3.  c.3.  ( 1 696-7)  was  passed.  It  recites  that "  forasmuch 
as  many  poor  persons  chargeable  to  the  place  where  they  did  live,  merely  for  want 
of  work,  would  in  any  other  place,  where  sufficient  employment  is  to  be  had,  main- 
tain themselves  and  families  without  being  burthensome  to  any  parish  ;  but  not  being 
able  to  give  such  security  "  (against  their  becoming  chargeable)  "  as  will  or  may  be 
expected  or  required,  they  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  live  in  their  own 
parishes,  and  not  permitted  to  inhabit  elsewhere,  though  their  labour  is  wanted  in 
many  other  places,  where  the  increase  of  manufactures  would  employ  more  hands.*' 
This  evil,  though  an  attempt  was  made  to  remedy  it  in  this  statute  by  making  the 
parish  from  which  the  party  went  liable  to  maintain  him,  if  necessary,  where  he 
might  reside,  and  numerous  efforts  had  been  made  with  the  same  object,  remained 
in  full  operation  until  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act;  and  is  only  now 
in  course  of  reduction  by  aid  of  the  migration  of  labourers  "  to  places  where  their 
labour  is  wanted,  and  where  the  increase  of  manufactures  would  employ  more 
hands"  now  for  a  while  encouraged  by  parishes  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  rates, 
with  the  views  expressed  by  the  framers  of  the  statute  of  William  the  Tliird. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  this  stage  the  struggle  of  the  poor  laws  against  vagrancy  as  a 
national  evil  ceased,  and  the  efforts  of  the  legislature  were  in  the  two  last  de- 
scribed statutes  nnd  henceforth,  directed  against  the  somewhat  contrary  habits 
generated  by  a  state  of  permanent  and  settled  pauperism.  Tlie  general  improve- 
ments in  the  habits,  intelligence,  and  wealth  of  the  people,  had,  doubtless,  had  the 
chief  cfTect  in  reducing  the  former  evil,  although  it  is  clear  that  a  considerable  effect 
was  constantly  operated  by  the  poor  laws  towards  reducing  the  poorer  part  of  the 
population  to  a  settled  condition,  which,  eventually,  terminated  in  a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  labourer  resisted  a  change  of  place  as  the  last  extremity  of  evil,  think- 
ing the  loss  of  his  settlement  ill  compensated  by  the  certainty  of  immediately 
bettering  his  condition,  in  as  far  as  his  condition  depended  on  his  own  industry. 
The  cause  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  these  evils  was  obviously  the  same ;  that  is  the 
desire  which  men  have  to  live  in  ease;  which  object  was  at  one  time  most  easily  at- 
tained by  vagabondage,  at  another  by  acquiring  a  fixed  settlement  in  a  parish. 

The  unhappy  effects  of  the  security  and  indifference  thus  begotten  in  the  poorer 
classes  by  the  settlement  laws  was  attempted  to  be  counteracted  by  two  well  con- 
trived provisions  ffi  the  9  Geo.  1.  c.  76.  (1723),  which  enabled  many  parishes  long  to 
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withstand  the  encroachments  of  paupcrisnii  and  until  their  effect  was  weakened  by 
subsequent  enactments,  would  at  all  times  have  enabled  officers,  intent  upon  doing 
their  duty,  to  protect  their  parish  from  gross  injustice.  The  first  provision  was, 
that  no  relief  should  be  granted  to  any  pauper  by  any  justice  of  the  peace  until  oath 
had  been  made  of  some  matter  being  reasonable  ground  for  relief,  and  that  the 
pauper  had  applied  for  relief  and  had  been  refused;  nor  until  the  overseer  refusing 
the  relief  had  been  summoned  to  show  cause  why  it  had  not  been  given.  The  pro- 
vision was,  however,  found  defective,  because  the  jastice  was  made  the  judge  of  the 
reasonablenevs  of  the  asserted  ground  of  relief,  and  of  the  validity  of  the  reasons  of 
the  overseer  for  his  refusal ;  and  as  the  justices  were  not  influenced  by  the  motives  of 
overseers  to  save  the  money  of  each  particular  parish,  but  very  generally  from  motives 
of  benevolence  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  pauper,  this  enactment  gradually  became  rather 
a  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  paupers  for  coercing  parish  officers,  than  a  protection  of 
the  rates  against  tlie  negligence  of  the  officers  and  rapacity  of  the  pauper,  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  be.  When  relief  was  at  length  ordered  by  the  justices,  the  pauperis  name  was 
to  be  inserted  in  a  book  as  one  eutitled  to  receive  relief  as  long  as  the  cause  for  such 
relief  continues,  and  tto  longer.  Overseers  were  to  forfeit  5/.  for  every  instance  in  which 
they  gave  relief  to  persons  not  so  registered,  except  only  when  given  on  sudden  and 
emergent  occasions. 

The  other  provision  made  by  this  act  was,  however,  of  the  utmost  value  in 
practice,  and  besides  proving  for  many  years  most  effective  for  its  purposes,  led  to 
many  imitations  witii  modifications  in  local  acts,  and  has  served,  in  fact,  as  a  model 
for  all  the  sound  legislation  which  has  since  been  attempted  on  the  administration  of 
the  poor  laws.  This  is  the  enabling  parishes  to  provide  themselves  with  work- 
houses wherein  to  employ  the  poor,  and  the  enacting  that  in  case  any  person  shall 
refuse  to  be  relieved  in  such  a  house,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  other 
relief.  This,  when  all  other  protection  failed,  was  long  the  sole  means  of  defence 
of  parishes  ag.ainst  the  inconsiderate  benevolence  of  the  magistracy.  For  the  over- 
seer or  other  administrative  officer  had,  while  this  provision  existed  in  its  integrity, 
only  to  offer  to  relieve  a  suspected  impostor  in  the  workhouse  (a  mode  of  relief 
which  the  voluntary  pauper  was  <iure  to  refuse),  and  the  justice  had  then  no  power 
to  interfere  to  compel  the  offer  of  other  relief.  The  benefit  of  this  enactment  was 
further  extended  in  the  same  statute,  by  enabling  several  parishes,  each  too  small 
to  procure  a  separate  workhouse,  to  unite  for  the  purpose ;  and  by  enabling  parishes 
without  workhouses  to  contract  with  those  which  had  one  for  the  maintenance  and 
employment  of  their  poor  therein. 

This  important  statute  was  rapidly  followed  by  a  mass  of  enactments  affi.>cting  the 
detail  but  not  the  principle  of  the  previously  existing  laws,  as  well  as  by  a  gi'eat 
number  of  local  acts  following  out  its  princi|)les  in  as  far  as  the  application  of 
the  workhouse  as  a  me<ins  of  constraint  on  paupers  was  concerned,  and  also  adopt- 
ing the  principle  of  uniting  several  parishes  for  the  purpose.  These  local  acts  also»  in 
almost  every  instance,  took  the  administration  of  the  law  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
overseers  of  the  statute  of  Eli/abeth,  and  of  the  justices,  and  created  a  new  admini- 
strative  !)ody  generally  called  guardians,  annually  elected  by  the  rate-payers,  but 
sometimes  self-elected. 

These  principles  seem  to  have  taken  a  strong  hold  on  the  public  mind,  and  at 
length  to  have  led  to  a  very  general  belief  that  by  a  combination  of  several  pa- 
rishes, and  a  concentration  of  their  poor  in  one  large  building,  their  paupers  might, 
if  systematically  employed,  be  not  only  Iwtter  and  more  economically  kept,  but 
might  even  be  made  profitable.  This  visionary  scheme  was  elaborately  propounded 
by  a  member  of  parliament  named  Gilbert,  who  seems  to  have  procured  a  great 
number  of  adherents,  lie  at  length  brought  in  the  act  22  Geo.  3.  c.83.  (1782) 
(known  as  Gilbert's  Act),  which,  although  it  does  not  openly  profess  the  speculative 
views  of  its  promoters,  carries  much  internal  evidence  of  the  design  in  which  it 
originated,  and  departs  so  widely  from  the  sound  principles  of  the  statute  of  Eliz. 
and  of  the  0  Geo.  1.  c.  7.,  that  instead  of  rendering  the  workhouse  a  means  of 
employing  abIe-l>odied  paupers,  and  thereby  deterring  them  from  habits  of  pauperism 
by  rendering  their  state  less  eligible  than  one  of  indeitendence,  it  reverses  the  prin- 
ciple, and  in  fact,  provides  that  the  able-bodied  shall  not  be  required  to  enter  the 
house,  and-  proceeds  to  the  absurd  extent  of  throwing  on  the  guardian  the  duty  of 
finding  work  near  their  own  house,  for  <^iu>h  applicants  as  })rofesrS  to  l)c  able  and 
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willing  to  labour  but  arc  unable  to  get  employment,  and  of  making  up  any  sup- 
posed deficiency  of  wages  out  of  the  poor  rates ;  thus  rendering  this  class  of  persons 
wholly  independent  of  any  necessity  to  procure  or  keep  work  by  their  good  cha- 
racter or  conduct,  and  free  from  all  restraint  in  the  nu>de  in  which  they  rcceiTC 
relief,  which  they  are  enabled  to  demand  and  receive,  as  if  it  were  the  produce^  of 
their  independent  industry.  This  statute  has,  however,  as  far  as  the  organisation 
of  its  machinery  is  concerned,  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  recent  act  for 
the  amendment  of  the  poor  laws.  It  provides  for  the  uniting  of  several  parUhes 
into  one  incorporation,  for  the  purposes  of  managing  the  poor,  and  more  especially 
for  the  use  of  the  workhouse.  It  provides  for  the  election  yearly,  by  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land  and  rate-payers,  of  guardians,  who  replace  the  overseers  in  Uie 
administration  of  relief,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  rate,  but  do  not  interfere  with 
the  making  or  collection  of  the  rate.  These  guaixlians,  however,  are  still  left 
wholly  subject  to  the  local  influences  of  the  particular  parish  for  which  each  is 
elected,  being  empowered  to  direct  the  relief  to  the  poor  of  that  parish  without 
consulting  the  rest  of  the  body  of  guardians ;  whereas,  if  the  guardians  had  been 
allowed  to  act  only  at  a  board,  and  as  a  part  of  that  board,  as  is  the  case  under  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  all  the  advantages  of  the  local  and  personal  knowledge 
of  each  guardian  would  have  been  enjoyed  by  tlie  whole  board,  while  the  decision 
in  each  case  would  have  been  made  by  a  majority  of  ucnSS^from  other  parishes, 
divested  of  the  influence  of  partiality,  prejudice,  or   intimidSllkggFO^®''  }**^  I 

interests  to  which  a  guardian  living  in  the  midst  of  a  parish,  antF^^fc^^Jy  '*»  *•  1. 

subject.      The  ill  effect  of  this  arrangement  of  Gilbert's  Act  has  bcciicSlj'^'*'?** 
altliough  it  has  been  in  many  cases  partially  counteracted  by  the  appointrne*'*"^ 
the   act  provides  for,  of  a  single  visitor,  who  is  nominated  by  the  whole    ff  ^ 
guardians,  and  appointed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace;  he  holds   his   aiithori^ 
life,  and  is  thus,  when  once  elected,  independent  of  the  guardians  ;  he  is  empower  J* 
decide  disputes  between  them,  to  settle  and  adjust  their  accounts,  to  determine  do  * 
and  questions  as  to  the  persons  who  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  workhouse,  over  wh 
ho  has  a  special  and  almost  unlimited  control  within  the  authority  of  the  act.      t* 
office,   therefore,  in   a  great  measure  compensates  for  the  absence   of  a  board  o 
guardians  deciding  on  individual  cases,  except  that  the  advantages   of  deliberatioi 
are  lost ;  generally,  however,  the  visitor  is  a  more  intelligent  person  than  the  other 
guardians,  and  the  sense  of  his  responsibility  renders  him  cautious,  at  the  same  time 
that  decision  is  obtained  by  the  very  absence  of  a  formal  deliberation  by  a  body  of 
persons. 

Down  to  the  period  of  the  passing  of  Gilbert's  Act,  we  find  the  legislature  con- 
sistently pursuing  the  scheme  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  providing  a  security  against 
absolute  destitution,  and  thereby  withdrawing  from  every  person  all  excuse    for  dis- 
honest courses,   founded  on   the  extreme  law    of  necessity,   and  at  the  same  time 
affording  succour  with  a  prudent  economy,  and  subject  to  conditions  which  rendered 
it  less  desirable,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  than  a  livelihood  obuined  by  independ- 
ent industry.      In  all  this  period   the  course  pursued  by  the  legislature  had  been 
marked  by  as  much  wisdom  as  had  been  applied  to  any  other  part  of  our  institutions  • 
and  it  was,  indeed,  distinguished  from  almost  every  other  portion  of  our  jurispru- 
dence by  a  judicious  adaptation  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  whole   institution, 
of  the  details  successively  added.     In  fact,  there  appears  no  reason  for  the  want  of 
complete  success  in  attaining  such  objects  as  the  institution  proposed  to  attain,  but 
the  want  of  security  for  a  strict  administration  of  the  law.     Tlie  administration  was 
doubtless  bad,  because  it  was  intrusted  to  officers  not  practically  subject  to  responsi- 
bility, nor  completely  interested  in  the  well  working  of  the  system.    This  was  felt,  and 
accordingly  Gilbert^s  Act,  and  the  host  of  local  acts  before  referred  to,  undertook  to 
remedy  the  evil,  but  in  doing  so  unfortunately  adopted  false  and  dangerous  organic 
principles. 

The  principle  of  the  early  poor  laws,  in  as  far  as  they  imposed  restrictions  on  the 
most  dangerous  species  of  pauperism  (namely,  that  of  persons  in  the  enjoyment  of 
bodily  health  and  strength  sufficient  to  earn  their  livelihood),  being  given  up  by 
Gilbert's  Act,  the  legislature,  notwithstanding  that  the  evils  of  able-bodied  pau- 
perism were  from  that  time  proceeding  with  alarming  rapidity,  continued,  under  the 
influence  of  a  false  philanthropy  and  a  sentimentality  then  very  prevalent,  to  relax 
Ktcp  by  stop  all  the  restraints  which  up  to  the  9  Geo.* I.  c.  7.  had  been  successively 
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applied.  The  consummation  of  this  false  policy  was  not  attained  until  East's  Act 
(55  Geo.  3.  c.  137.)  (1 81 5)  was  passed.  Its  preamble  shows  the  laxity  of  ad- 
ministration then  prevailing,  in  spite  of  a  multitude  of  detailed  provisions  made  in 
the  previous  half  century  with  the  object  of  amending  it. 

It  consists  in  a  complete  abrogation  of  almost  all  the  salutary  portions  of  the  9 
Geo.  1.  :  instead  of  restricting  the  administration  of  relief  to  the  period  during 
which  the  cause  of  relief  continued,  justices  were  empowered  to  order  relief  to  be 
given  for  any  time  they  might  please  to  define,  so  that  it  did  not  exceed  three 
months  ;  this  relief  was  no  longer  required  to  be  received  in  the  workhouse,  but  was 
to  be  paid  to  any  poor  person  or  persons  at  his,  her,  or  their  home  or  homes,  house 
or  houses.  Two  justices  might  make  another  order  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
months.  One  restriction  is  imposed  by  this  statute  which  must  have  appeared  very 
parsimonious  to  the  bountiful  legislators  who  enacted  the  preceding  provisions : 
the  sums  of  money  which  a  justice  might  order  to  be  paid  for  any  longer  period  than 
a  month,  were  limited  to  three  shillings  per  week  for  each  person,  or  to  three 
fourths  of  the  average  expense  of  maintaining  a  person  in  the  workhouse. 

The  idleness,  improvidence,  and  insolence  of  the  population  subject  to  the  demo- 
ralising influence  of  tliese  enactments  were  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  abundantly 
proved  by  the  evidence  given  to  every  parliamentary  committee  which  sat  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject  from  the  year  next  preceding  the  passing  of  this  act,  to  the  time 
when  the  conunission  of  inquiry  was  appointed,  in  1 832,  and  the  evidence  contained 
in  the  appendixes  to  the  report  of  the  latter,  may  be  considered  as  one  vast  illus- 
tration of  the  ruinous  operation  of  that  policy  of  mistaken  benevolence  of  which 
this  statute  was  the  crowning  work. 

Excepting  Sturges  Bourne's  Act  (59  Geo.  3.  c.  12.),  (1819)  no  other  of  the  suc- 
ceeding statutes  seems  of  great  importance  ;  this  statute,  with  more  rational  general 
views,  had  objects  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Gilbert's  Act,  in  as  far  as  it  provided 
for  the  election  of  a  body  of  persons  to  be  called  a  Select  Vestry,  who  supersede  the 
overseers,  and  to  some  extent  the  justices,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  Gilbert's 
Act  Guardians  do  in  the  ordering  of  relief :  it  provides  also  for  the  appointment  of  a 
paid  assistant  overseer,  and  alTord  many  facilities  for  the  procuring  of  workhouses. 

This  was  a  salutary  measure  on  the  whole,  though  some  of  its  provisions  are 
infected  with  the  policy  which  had  been  so  strongly  exemplified  in  East's  Act ;  still 
that  policy  is  mitigated,  and  is  in  fact  most  shown  in  a  portion  of  the  act  which  had 
least  practical  operation,  namely,  in  the  provision  which  enables  parishes  to  take 
land  for  the  purpose  of  employing  the  poor  in  its  cultivation.  This  provision 
recognises  the  principles  of  the  older  and  sounder  legislation,  as  far  as  it  admits  the 
necessity  of  setting  the  poor  to  work ;  but,  as  applied  in  this  act,  it,  in  fact,  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  render  the  poor  independent  of  the  character  by 
which  they  can  alone  secure  private  employment :  for  the  act  compels  the  parish  to 
stand  in  the  situation  of  a  private  paymaster ;  while  it  has  no  liberty  of  choice  as 
to  the  labourers  it  employs,  and  is,  moreover,  destitute  of  the  means,  as  it  is  partly 
of  the  motives,  to  exact  a  fair  return  for  the  wages  it  pays.  The  provision  adverted 
to  is  that  which  requires  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  to  pay  to  such  of  the  poor 
persons  as  they  may  employ,  reasonable  wages  for  their  work ;  and  gives  to  their 
labourers  **  such  and  the  like  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  their  wages  as  other  labour 
ers  in  husbandry  have."  (§  I:?.) 

The  opinion  of  the  public,  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  amending  the  ma- 
chinery, and  thereby  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws,  seems  to  have  remained 
unchanged  since  the  time  when  the  9  Geo.  I.e.  7.  was  passed  ;  and,  as  has  been 
seen,  continual  efforts  had  been  made  to  alte.  the  character  of  the  administrative 
officers,  and  to  apportion  their  functions  more  judiciously.  The  act  last  described 
had  this  object  chiefly  in  view ;  and  the  most  important  act  which  has  succeeded 
it  (with  the  exception  of  the  Poor  I^w  Amendment  Act)  was  that  known  as 
Hobhouse's  Act, —  the  1  &  2  W.  4.  c.  60.  (1831).  lu  provisions  are  chiefly 
remarkable,  because  they  are  adapted  to  town  parishes  of  large  population ;  no 
parish  out  of  a  city  or  town  being  empowered  to  adopt  them,  unless  there  be  more 
than  800  rated  householders  in  the  parish  who  have  paid  their  poor  rates  of  the 
preceding  year.  It  enables  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish,  by  the  votes  of  a  number 
which  can  in  no  case  be  less  than  one  third  of  tlic  whole  number  of  rate-payers,  to 
adopt  the  act     On  its  adoption  it  becomes  the  law  for  electing  vestrymen  and 
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auditors  uf  accounts ;  in  whose  appointment  each  rate-payer  has  one  vote,  to  be  given 
in  the  manner  provideil  by  the  act.  The  vestry  must  not  consist  of  less  than  1 2,  nor 
more  than  120,  resident  iiouseholders,  assessed  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  on  a  rental 
of  not  less  than  10/.  when  the  parish  is  not  u'ithin  the  metropolitan  police  district, 
or  on  a  rental  of  40/.  if  the  parish  be  within  this  district,  or  contain  above  3,000 
resident  householders :  one  third  of  the  vestrymen  go  out  annually,  in  whose  place 
an  equal  proportion  are  at  the  same  time  elected. 

The  vestry  so  elected  supers(>des  the  authority  of  all  former  vestries,  and  absorbs 
the  fimctious  of  overseers,  ns  the  auditors,  who  are  elected  in  like  manner  as  the 
vestrymen,  do  the  functions  of  justices  of  peace,  in  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  parish. 
This  audit  is  to  take  place  twice  a  year,  and  extends,  as  has  long  been  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely necessary,  to  all  monies  entrusted  to  overseers  churchwardens  surveyors,  and 
to  all  boards  having  control  of  any  portion  of  the  parochial  expenditure.  The  course  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  vestry  and  of  the  auditors  is  judiciously  marked  out  by  the  act. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  act  was  calculated  to  introduce  a  better  regulated  and 
more  responsible  administration  of  ])arochial  affairs  than  was  generally  attainable  in 
populous  parishes  under  the  general  law,  and  that  its  provisions  are  superior  to  those 
of  most  local  acts,  obtained  by  the  more  important  parislies,  with  the  same  object 
in  view.  Owing  chiefly  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  inhabitants  this  act  has  been  adopted  in  but  few  parishes,  though  these 
few  are  very  extensive  and  populous. 

Enough  has  been  said,  in  giving  this  account  of  the  more  important  enactments, 
to  show  the  great  conflict  of  principles  and  of  modes  of  administration,  in  this  de- 
partment of  our  laws ;  the  confusion  introduced  by  the  great  number  of  enactments 
of  subordinate  importance,  and  of  the  series  of  divisions  of  courts  of  law,  had 
rendered  the  whole  system  of  poor  laws  utterly  unfit  to  be  administered  by  local  and 
untrained  officers  even  if  officers  could  have  been  found  whose  interests  were 
identical  with  those  of  the  communities  for  which  they  acted,  or  who  could  have 
been  constrained  to  act  in  obedience  to  tiicm.  So  complicated  a  system  was  ob- 
viously difficult  to  administer:  unauthorised  practices  naturally  followed ;  and  the 
legal  course  being  once  abandoned,  it  became  difficult  to  return  to  it,  and  contests 
and  litigation  between  parish  and  parish,  and  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
parish,  ensued  to  an  enormous  extent. 

A  body  of  law  so  difUcuIt  to  reconcile,  and  necessarily  misunderstood  by  the  class 
of  people  intrusted  with  its  administration,  affi)rded  practically  no  guide  to  the 
understanding  of  its  officers  who,  in  des])air  of  acting  altogether  lawfully,  found  it 
more  easy,  and  sonictiines  more  advantageous  to  act  according  to  their  own  judg- 
ments. The  principle  of  the  law  was  thus  constantly  lost  siglit  of,  or  voluntarily 
abandoned ;  while  the  officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  administering  it  endea- 
voured to  shift  oflT  from  themselves  all  responsibility,  by  calling  in  the  advice  of  a 
vestry.  This  fluctuating  body,  which  rarely  consisted  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish 
the  most  interested  in  its  welfare,  tlms,  together  with  the  overseers,  fotindf  in  the  poor 
rates,  a  source  of  power  and  a  means  of  serving  their  particular  and  temporary  inter- 
ests, as  employers  of  labour,  or  as  tradesmen  sup|)lying  the  poor,  or  in  various  other 
ways,  according  to  their  several  circumstances.  The  magistracy,  too,  who  exercised 
a  large  control  over  the  parochial  authorities,  were  equally  at  a  lo5.s  to  interpret  or 
reconcile  the  law,  and  were  influenced  by  motives  sometimes  of  humanity,  sometimes 
of  ambition,  and  often  of  more  sordid  interests,  all  equally  independent  of  the  true 
objects  of  the  institution.  The  fund  was  thus  almost  universally  diverted  from  the 
objects  contemplated  by  law  to  objects  connected  with  the  supply  of  labour  to  indi- 
vidual employers,  to  the  administration  or  the  acquisition  by  them  of  personal  power 
or  popularity  ;  how  injuriously  to  the  community,  the  recent  reforms  are  now  prac- 
tically showing. 

Parliamentary  committees  of  the  houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  had  from  time 
to  time  been  appointed,  and  had  received  evidence  and  reported  on  it,  without  being 
able  to  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  measures  necessary  to  abate  the  evils  of  the 
system,  which  were,  on  all  hands,  admitted  to  be  enormous  and  even  by  many 
feared  to  be  irremediable.* 


•   A  French  committee  of  mendicity,  in  reporting  on  the  proposal  to  establish  a 
poor  rate,  adverted  to  the  evils  of  the  poor  laws  in  England  in  these  terms:  — "  Cet 
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A  commission  of  inquiry  was  at  length  appointed  in  1832,  with  means  of 
investigation  which  parliament  itself  cannot  exercise.  It  consisted  originally  of 
eight  members,  Mr.  Chadwick,  who  had  consented  to  act  as  assistant  commissioner, 
being  at  length  added  to  the  number.  The  inquiry  was  directed  by  these  com- 
missioners, and  conducted  in  detail  by  assistant  commissioners,  serving  gratuitously. 
The  evidence  collected  was  of  various  quality,  but  was  generally  valuable.  Some  of 
it,  especially  that  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  and  interest ;  and, 
unlike  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence,  made  to  bear  upon  the  causes  in  operation, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  operated,  instead  of  being  a  mere  descriptive  detail  of 
the  evil  results  of  the  system. 

The  public  were  already  aware  that  the  expenditure  for  the  support  of  the  so- 
called  poor  had  been  progressively  increasing  in  a  ratio  much  greater  than  the  in- 
crease of  the  population  ;  and  this  in  a  long  period  of  progressive  national  prosperity. 
The  evidence  collected  by  the  commissioners  from  every  district  of  England  and 
Wales  seemed  to  show  that  wherever  the  expenditure  had  most  increased,  there 
also  the  industry  of  the  labourer  had  proportionally  degenerated,  because,  in  such 
places,  subsistence  from  the  poor  rates  was  more  easily  obtained  than  by  labour—- 
That  under  such  influences  his  prudence  and  thrifl  were  discarded,  because  they  could, 
with  the  utmost  success,  only  secure  for  him,  by  present  sacrifice  of  enjoyment,  the 
same  future  advantages  of  which  the  parish  held  out  a  prospect  without  the  necessity 
of  any  sacrifice  save  that  of  independence — That  his  sobriety  and  temperance  were 
thus  lefl  without  encouragement,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  exposed  to  the  temptations 
of  comparative  idleness,  and  the  facilities  for  the  indulgence  in  idleness  and 
intemperance  which  always  accompany  the  growth  of  pauperism  :  his  respectability 
of  demeanour  was  now  useless,  as  respectability  of  character  ceased  to  be  relied  on 
as  a  means  of  securing  employment,  itself  no  longer  an  object  of  desire — That  in  the 
same  proportion  as  he  became  independent  of  regular  industry,  did  he  also  become 
independent  or  regardless  of  the  comforts  of  his  home,  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  labourer  after  a  day  of  toil,  but  arc  rarely  sought  or  valued  as  a  change  after  a 
day  spent  in  idleness  or  dissipation.  It  was  also  observed,  that  as  the  habit  of 
pauperism  increased,  the  standard  of  subsistence  of  the  labourers  in  the  district  was 
lowered,  the  relief  never  being  sufficient  of  itself  to  maintain  the  pauper  independent 
of  all  work ;  and  yet,  by  rendering  him  partially  so,  constantly  tempting  him  to 
forego  that  further  portion  of  comfort  which  was  attainable  only  on  the  com- 
paratively hard  terms  of  earning  it  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The  standard  of  the 
paupers*  subsistence  being  once  lowered,  that  of  the  industrious  labourers,  amongst 
whom  they  lived,  and  who  occasionally  felt  the  effects  of  their  competition,  fell  also. 
Where  the  system  prevailed  of  allowing  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  there  the  operation  was 
immediate,  as  all  the  labourers  were  at  once  pauperised,  being  equally  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  a  system  which  left  all  industry,  beyond  a  certain  point,  without  its  reward, 
and  therefore  without  a  visible  object.  While  these  influences  were  destroying  the 
industry  and  morality  of  the  able-bodied  labourers,  the  bastardy  law  was  holding 
out  encouragement  to  female  unchastity,  in  the  way  of  a  money  allowance  for  each 
bastard,  which,  by  its  amount,  of  itself  elevated  her  condition  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  her  spurious  offspring,  rendering  a  mother  of  several  bastards  better  off 
than  she  would  have  been  as  a  mother  of  as  many  lawful  children,  and  securing  her 
a  dower  which  usually  tempted  some  man  to  marry  her ;  while  the  same  law,  by 
subjecting  the  supposed  father  to  punishment,  often  subjected  him,  at  the  woman'i 
discretion,  to  Uie  alternative  of  marriage  or  a  gaol  —  the  former  of  which  was 
generally  chosen  as  the  least  present  evil.  Under  these  influences  female  chastity 
had,  in  many  districts,  so  far  ceased  to  be  valued  as  a  virtue,  that  not  only  the 
woman  herself,  but  her  parents  and  her  husband  seemed,  where  the  law  had  had  its 
full  effect,  to  have  become  indifferent  to  it. 

The  evils   of    the   system  were  not  confined  to  the  paupers,   but   extended  to 


example  est  une  grande  et  importante  le^on  pour  nous,  car,  independamment 
des  vices  qu'elle  nous  presente  et  d'une  dcpense  monstreuse,  et  d'un  encouragement 
necessairc  a  la  fain^antise,  elle  nous  decouvre  la  plai  politique  de  TAngleterre  la  plus 
d^vorante.  qu'il  est  egalemont  dangereux  pour  sa  tranquillity,  et  son  bonheur,  de 
detruire  ou  de  laisser  subsLster.*' 
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all  who  had  to  administer  the  la\r.     So  large  a  fund  as  between  seven  and  eight 
millions,  administered  without  any  practical  responsibility,  naturally  tempted  the 
cupidity  of  the  officers  through  whose  hands  it  passed.     The  office  of  overseer  was, 
therefore,  generally  sought  by  a  class  of  small  farmers  and  tradesmen,  to  whom  the 
office  must  have  been  most  burthensome  had  it  been  discharged  gratuitously  as  the 
law  provided.      It  was  found  that  the  overseers  were  usually  appointed,  in  places 
where  the  evil  had  reached  a  great  height,   not  from  the  class  of  the  tubstaniial 
householders  of  the  parish,   as  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  requires,  but  were  usually 
needy  persons,  to  whom  the  indirect  advantages  of  the  office  were  important,  and 
who  were  helped  into  the  office  by  the  effisrts  of  persons  similarly  interested,  either  as 
tradesmen  of  the  parish,  or  as  owners  of  the  dwellings  which  the  paupers  inhabited, 
or  in  other  ways,  more  as  receivers,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the   rates  than  as  rate- 
payers.     The  spirit  of  the  enactment  in  the  45  Geo.  S.  c.  54.  §1.,  which  provides 
that  no  contract  for  the  lodging,  keeping,  or  maintaining  the  poor,  or  for  taking  the 
bcne6t  of  their  work  for  their  better  maintenance,  shall  be  valid,  unless  the  person 
with  whom  it  is  made  shall  be  resident  within  the  ))arish,  was  fully  carried  out  in 
practice  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  15,000  parishes  and  places  separately  maintaining 
their  own  poor  —  every  tradesman  of  the  parish,  and  every  employer  of  labourers, 
being  bribed  to  maintain  whatever  system  the  vestry  adopted,  by  a  share  in  the 
profitable  supply  of  the  parish  poor,  or  by  the  payment  of  a  part  of  the  wages  of 
his  labourers  in  the  shape  of  relief  to  them  out  of  the  rates.     The  refractory 
parishioners  were  constrained   to   acquiesce   on   pain    of  losing  these  and  similar 
advantages,  which   being  withdrawn  or  denied  left  to  them  only  the  obligation  of 
paying  those  rates.      To  secure  the  full  o])eration  of  this  system,  the  parish  was  not 
permitted   to  deal  elsewhere  for  any  commodity  with  which  any  parishioner  could 
supply  it,  and  was  thus   usually  confined   to  the  worst  market  for  the  goods  it 
purchased,  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  settlement  laws  it  had  been  cut  off  from 
the  supply  of  other  labourers  while  any  belonging  to  the  parish  remained  unem- 
ployed. 

The  evidence  seems  also  to  prove  that  the  functions  of  the  magistracy  had  almost 
invariably  ceased  to  be  applied  to  the  objects  for  which  they  had  been  created.  The 
magistrates  of  counties  were  usually  too  dispersed,  and  too  little  immersed  in  the 
actual  business  of  the  several  parishes,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which 
the  overseers  and  the  other  more  immediate  administrators  of  the  system  derived 
from  it.  The  magistrates  of  corporate  boroughs,  towns,  and  cities  were,  however,  in 
nuiny  instances,  found  to  be  not  loss  rapacious  or  ready  to  apply  the  administration  of 
the  law  to  their  pecuniary  profit  or  direct  advantage  than  the  parochial  officers.  But, 
altliough  the  magistracy  must  generally  be  acquitted  of  having  sought  to  derive  an 
immediate  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws,  they  were 
none  the  less  rcajly  to  pervert  the  law  to  purposes  utterly  at  variance  with  its 
original  purpo«Jcs  and  with  the  prosperity  of  the  community.  Very  many  of  tlie 
magistrates,  influenced  by  benevolent  intentions,  were  ready  on  all  occasions  to  admit 
the  claim  of  the  pauper,  and  to  compel  overseers  to  administer  relief  when  they 
inclined  to  refuse  it :  such  magistrates  were  constantly  resorted  to  by  paupers  in 
preference  to  others  who  more  vigilantly  examined  the  grounds  of  their  claims  ;  and 
a  reputation  for  being  the  poitr  maiCs  friend  was  easily  earned  by  the  lavish  and 
immoderate  expenditure  of  the  fund  of  the  general  rate-payers.  This  reputation 
was  found  to  be  useful  in  many  ways,  and  was  thus  sought  for  political  purposes,  or 
for  tlie  attainment  of  local  power,  or  for  the  mere  gratification  of  vanity,  by  many 
magistrates,  whose  sympathy  for  the  pauper  would  never  have  l>een  excited  if  it  had 
been  incapable  of  being  gratified  at  the  expense  of  the  rate-payers.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  county  magistrates  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  willing 
paupers,  and  the  means  of  annoyance  which  the  latter  possessed,  if  they  found 
occasion  to  use  it,  against  an  obnoxious  person  is  also  borne  in  mind,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  magistracy  generally  purchased  the  goodwill  of  their  neigh- 
hours  by  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  rate-payers,  whom  they  never  had  personally 
before  them,  and  who  were  very  inadequately  represented  by  the  overseer,  whose  in- 
terests were  too  frequently  found  to  coincide  more  with  the  demand  of  the  pauper 
and  the  inclination  of  the  magistrate  than  with  the  strict  line  of  his  duty. 

Such  are  the  general  features  of  the  evils  which  were  represented  by  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  to  be  in  progress  throughout  England  and  Wales, 
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and  to  be  in  full  vi^ur  of  operation  in  most  of  the  southern  agricultural  counties. 
Tlie  picture  has  been  often  considered  to  be  overcharged,  and  it  was  unquestionably 
to  be  expected  that  the  evils  of  the  system  would  be  more  easily  exemplified  than  its 
benefits ;  and  it  was  furtlier  considered  that  the  interest  of  the  assistant  commi»- 
sioners  was  obviously  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  abuses,  in  order  that  the  necessity  of  a 
remedy,  in  the  application  of  which  they  might  expect  to  be  employed,  should  be 
made  more  apparent.  Still  their  statements  have  in  no  case  been  contradicted,  nor 
controverted  in  any  material  point ;  although  it  is  obvious  that  the  will  has  not  been 
wanting  to  do  so,  and  that  if  tlie  account  had  not  been  generally  faithful,  it  would 
have  been  most  easy  to  expose  its  falsifications.  Nor  have  any  beneficial  operations 
of  the  system  which  the  commissioners  and  their  assistants  examined  been  produced, 
while  the  advantages  of  a  system  in  most  respects  opposed  to  it  are  now  becoming 
day  l>y  day  felt  and  admitted. 

The  portion  of  the  Report  in  which  the  abuses  of  the  law  were  detailed  was 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Senior.  'Hie  remedial  measures  proposed  in  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  Report  were  devised  and  expounded  by  Mr.  Cbodwick,  with  the 
exception  only  of  that  part  which  relates  to  the  law  of  bastardy,  which  was  under- 
stood to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 

Remedial  Measures  as  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry. 

As  the  bill,  which  was  introduced  into  Parliament  subsequently  to  the  making 
of  the  Report,  was  not  passed  with  all  the  provisions  which  the  Commissioners  had 
recommended,  it  is  desirable  to  state  their  nature  and  extent,  more  especially 
because  there  is  a  high  degree  of  probability  that  the  whole  of  the  measures  recom- 
mended by  them  will  be  finally  adopted,  now  that  the  portion  of  them  of  which  an 
experiment  has  been  made  has  been  found  to  have  the  eff'ects  which  were  anticipated 
by  the  Commissioners  and  the  promoters  of  the  change. 

The  main  principle  of  the  proposed  measures  was,  that  in  administering  relief  to 
the  indigent,  "  the  condition  of  the  pauper  should  in  no  case  be  so  eligible  as  the 
condition  of  persons  of  the  lowest  class  subsisting  on  the  fruits  of  their  own  in- 
dustry." The  necessity  of  the  systematic  adoption  of  tliis  rule  is  obvious;  and  it 
was  further  justified  by  the  Commissioners  by  a  reference  to  evidence,  which  seemed 
to  prove  that  a  condition  worse  than  that  oi  an  independent  agricultural  labourer 
may,  nevertheless,  be  a  condition  above  that  in  which  the  great  body  of  English 
labourers  h»ve  lived,  in  times  that  have  always  been  considered  jirosperous.  (Report, 
p.  229.)  A  great  deal  of  evidence  was  also  produced  to  sliow  that  in  the  few  instances 
where  the  principle  had  been  applied,  the  results  of  its  adoption  had  been  found  to 
succeed  in  an  invariable  order ;  the  first  result  being  the  conversion  of  able-bodied 
paupers  into  independent  labourers,  and  a  simultaneous  reduction  of  the  parochial 
expenditure  (p.  233. ) ;  the  second  observed  result  being  a  rise  in  the  wages  of 
labour  (p.  237.);  the  third,  a  diminution  of  improvident  marriages  (p.  240.);  and 
the  fourth,  increased  content  of  the  labourers  as  their  industry,  the  reward  of  their 
industry,  increased  :   and  the  fifth,  a  diminution  of  crime  (p.  241 — 2G1.) 

As  a  means  of  bringing  tlie  principle  into  com])Iete,  constant,  and  systematic 
operation,  it  was  proposed  that  the  mode  of  relief,  which  had  lieen  tried  in  many 
instances  and  found  beneficial,  should  be  generally  enforced  ;  that  is,  **  that  the 
practice  of  giving  relief  in  well-regulated  workhouses,  and  the  abolition  of  partial 
relief  to  the  able-bodied,  should  be  extended  to  all  places,  this  being  the  only  means 
by  which  the  intention  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  can  be  beneficially  carried  into 
effect.  "  (p.  261.)  This  peculiar  mode  of  administering  relief  was  recommended,  on 
the  ground  that,  while  it  subjected  the  pauper  to  the  condition  on  which  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth  had  alone  entitled  him  to  relief,  namely,  that  he  should  give  his  labour 
in  return,  it  also  aflforded  the  only  means  by  which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  he 
could  be  subjected  to  inspection  and  control ;  and  it  has  been  invariably  found  that 
a  well-regulated  workhouse,  even  where  the  means  to  keep  its  inmates  steadily  em- 
ployed were  wanting,  was  more  formidable  to  the  indolent  pauper,  on  account  of  the 
restraints  to  which  it  subjected  him,  than  the  severest  labour  without  such  restraint. 
Tlie  workhoase  presented  itself,  therefore,  as  a  self-acting  test  of  the  condition  of 
the  able-bodied  paupers ;  the  class  whose  demoralisation  by  pauperism  was  the  great 
evil  of  the  system ;  and  who  would,  it  was  considered,  be  deterred  from  asking 
relief,  on  condition  only  of  receiving  it  in  a  workhouse,  while  a  subsistence  su|>erior 
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to  that  of  the  workhouse  could  be  obtained  without  such  restraint.  It  was  also 
recommended  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  act  of  receiving  relief,  the  pauper  would 
be  at  once  distinguished  from  the  independent  labourer ;  whereas,  previously,  the 
pauper  was  only  distinguishable,  amongst  the  independent  labourers  with  whom  he 
mixed,  by  his  superior  facilities  of  obtaining  his  livelihood,  and  bis  greater  indiffer* 
ence  in  seeking  and  keeping  employment.  A  third  main  recommendation  of  the 
workhouse  system  was,  that  it  withdrew  from  the  officers  having  the  aduiini* 
stration  of  relief  all  discretionary  powers,  and  thereby  diminished  the  opportunity 
for  abusive  and  partial  administration ;  as  it  also  withdrew  from  the  applicant  the 
motives  for  intimidation  and  fraudulent  misrepresentations,  by  which,  under  the 
previous  system,  he  had  constantly  obtained  or  extorted  a  more  and  more  ample 
relief,  and  an  immunity  from  the  conditions  on  which  it  should  alone  have  been 
granted,   (p.  264— 27G.) 

It  was  proposed  to  carry  these  principles  of  administration  into  effect  chiefly  by 
the  aid  of  a  Central  Board  of  Control.  The  whole  history  of  the  poor  laws  presents 
but  one  picture  of  the  evils  of  leaving  the  administration  of  the  law  to  a  set  of 
unconnected  functionaries,  having  little  or  no  community  of  interest  with  the  persons 
whose  affairs  they  transact,  or,  perhaps,  contrary  interests  and  subject  to  no  control 
except  the  very  irregular  interference  of  the  courts  of  law.  The  Commissioners 
enforced  strongly  the  necessity  of  a  constantly  controlling  body,  which  might  compel 
an  adlierence  to  the  law,  without  waiting  to  be  called  in  by  litigant  parties;  and 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  ascertain  the  working  of  every  portion  of  the  system, 
and  to  apply  such  discretionary  powers  as  should  l)e  vested  in  them  for  the  remedy 
of  evils  as  they  occurred  ;  and,  when  their  own  powers  failed,  to  be  ready  to  suggest 
to  the  legislature  the  remedies  which  their  large  experience  would  enable  them  to 
point  out. 

The  chief  arguments  urged  in  favour  of  this  plan  were,  first,  the  want  of  appropriate 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  annual  officers,  to  whom  the  distribution  of  relief  is 
intrusted;  this  argument  being  abundantly  supported  by  evidence  of  the  general 
and  extreme  ignorance  of  this  class  of  officers,  a  very  large  proportion  of  whom 
were  shown  to  be  unable  either  to  read  or  write,  and  a  still  larger  proportion  in- 
capable of  keeping  the  accounts  of  their  office  (p.  281 — 286.)  :  secondly,  the  short 
duration  of  their  authority,  which  was  shown  to  prevent  even  the  more  intelligent 
officers  from  obtaining  the  requisite  experience  for  the  safe  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  to  deprive  the  public  of  their  services  jirecisely  when  they  were  becoming 
most  valual)le ;  and  it  wjls  further  shown,  that  the  benefits  occasionally  produced  by 
the  efforts  of  one  overseer  ceased  when  his  time  of  office  expired,  while  the  onerous 
nature  of  the  office  prevented  any  but  the  most  public-spirited  persons  from  engaging 
to  serve  a  second  year  when  the  proper  administration  of  relief  was  the  sole  object 
to  be  obtained  by  the  service :  a  third  reason  was  the  smallness  of  the  districts  in 
which  the  ordinary  officers  exercise  a  control,  the  division  of  districts  operating  as 
an  impediment  to  the  spread  of  improved  management ;  in  illustration  of  which,  it 
was  shown,  that  in  no  instances  of  exemplary  improvement  in  any  of  the  parishes  to 
which  the  commissioners  had  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer,  had  its  example  been 
spontaneously  followed  by  the  officers  of  the  neighbouring  parishes.  Further 
reason  adduced  was  the  general  inadecjuacy  of  motives  in  the  local  officers  to  support  a 
correct  administration.  On  this  subject,  after  forcible  remarks  on  the  usual  inca- 
pacity of  officers,  the  commissioners  observe,  that  "  Such  being  the  capacity  of  a  large 
projwrtion  of  the  distributors,  we  sliall  find  the  state  of  their  motives  to  either  the 
commencement  or  the  su|)port  of  improvement  equally  unpromising.  Persons  en- 
gaged in  trade  have  represented  the  management  of  parochial  affairs  to  be  analogous 
to  the  management  of  a  bankrupt's  estate  by  creditors,  where,  although  each  cre- 
ditor has  an  interest  in  the  good  management  of  the  estate,  yet,  as  the  particular 
creditors  who  were  appointed  assignees  had  not  an  interest  sufficient  to  incite  them 
to  exertions  which  necessarily  interfered  with  their  other  and  stronger  interests,  no 
estates  were  ever  so  extensively  mismanaged,  or  so  frequently  abandoned  to  plunder, 
until  a  special  and  responsible  agency  was  appointed  for  their  protection.  The 
common  fallacy  in  which  the  management  by  overseers,  that  is,  by  two  or  three 
persons,  is  treated  as  a  mnnagement  by  the  people  of  the  '  people's  own  affairs,* 
and  *  attention  to  their  own  interests,'  meaning  the  affairs  and  interests  of  some 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  other  persons,  may  be  exposed  by  a  slight  examination  of 
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the  evidence.  It  will  be  found  that  the  private  interests  of  the  distributors  of  the 
rates  are  commonly  at  variance  with  their  public  duties,  and  that  the  few  pounds, 
oflen  the  few  shillings,  which  any  parish  officer  could  save  to  himself  by  the  rigid 
performance  of  iiis  duty,  cannot  turn  the  scale  against  the  severe  labour,  the  certain 
ill- will,  and  now,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  danger  to  person  and  property, 
all  of  which  act  on  the  side  of  profusion.  And  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the 
consequences  of  a  large  pro[>ortion  of  the  existing  mismanagement  do  not  fall  on 
the  parishes  in  which  they  have  originated  ;  but  upon  those  against  whom,  under  the 
present  system  of  parochial  warfare,  they  are  aimed,  and  that  much  of  that  mis- 
management is,  consequently,  mismanagement  by  the  officers  and  by  the  vestries, 
not  of  their  own  affiiirs,  but  of  the  affairs  of  other  parishes,  or  of  the  public  at 
large.  Even  if  the  whole  power  were  left  to  the  vestry,  and  the  vestry  were  com- 
posed of  the  proprietors  as  well  as  of  the  occupiers,  it  could  not  be  said,  except  in 
very  small  parishes,  that  the  governing  body  were  the  managers  of  their  own  affairs. 
Numerous  bodies  are  incapable  of  managing  details.  They  are  always  left  to  a 
minority,  and,  usually,  to  a  small  minority ;  and  the  smaller  that  minority,  the 
greater,  of  course,  is  the  pre|>onderance  of  private  and  interested  motives. 

**  It  must  be  added,  as  indeed  might  have  been  expected,  that  as  parochial  duties 
become  more  arduous,  as  they  require  more  leisure  and  ability,  those  who  have  that 
leisure  and  ability  appear  less  and  less  inclined  to  undertake  them.  This  is  shown 
in  the  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of  representative  vestries,  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  attendance  of  those  who  were  the  best  qualified ; 
although  such  vestries  are  amongst  the  l>est  existing  instruments  for  systematic 
management,  with  the  least  annoyance  to  those  who  perform  the  duties.  It  has 
been  stated  to  us,  that  in  one  district,  where  the  income  of  the  proprietors  was 
reduced  nearly  one  half,  chiefly  by  the  progressive  increase  of  the  rates,  several  of 
them  declared  that  they  would  abandon  the  remainder  rather  than  encounter  the 
annoyance  of  having  to  contend  against  the  system,  'i'he  property  of  the  whole 
parish  of  Cholesbury  was  abandoned  to  pauperism,  apparently  without  a  struggle.** 
(p.  '286,  i->K7.) 

A  counterpart  of  this  reason  was  found  in  the  evidence,  showing  the  force  of  the 
interests  of  the  local  officers  in  abusive  administration,  and  the  effect  of  intimidation 
on  the  part  of  the  rate-receivers,  operating  and  openly  avowed  in  the  more  pau- 
perised districts  at  the  time  the  Report  was  made,  and  rendering  hopeless  a  change* 
in  which  those  officers  were  to  bear  a  responsible  part,  even  when  their  real  intelli- 
gence and  honesty  were  otherwise  equal  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Of  course,  it  was  contended  that  the  Central  Board  could  be  so  constructed  as  to 
have  its  interests  made  coincident  with  those  of  the  public,  and  that  it  should,  more* 
over,  be  rendered  thoroughly  responsible  for  its  acts:  that  intt^lligence  could  be  easily 
secured  in  so  few  officers  as  would  be  required,  and  could  be  adequately  rewarded, 
at  a  cost  insignificnnt,  as  compared  with  the  advantage ;  and  that  a  wide  and  minute 
experience  must  be  gained  by  such  a  board,  the  due  use  of  which  would,  together 
with  an  increased  responsibility,  be  in  some  measure  secured,  by  compelling  them 
to  report  to  Parliament  periodically,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State  whenever  they 
should  be  require<l :  that,  with  adequate  powers,  every  improvement  made  in  one 
place  would,  by  such  an  authority,  be  extended  to  all  places  where  it  was  applicable: 
that  it  would,  under  the  legislature,  be  alone  resppnsible  for  all  changes  of  admi- 
nistration, and,  in  making  such  changes,  would  be  removed  from  the  local  influences, 
whether  of  profit  or  intimidation,  to  which  local  officers  are  subjecL 

In  order  to  give  to  this  body  a  sufficient  authority  to  carry  into  effect  the  remedies 
contemplated  by  the  Commissioners  of  In(iuiry,  it  was  proposed  to  invest  it  with  a 
subordinate  power  of  legislating,  by  means  of  rules  and  orders ;  a  power  intended 
to  l>e  exercised  according  to  the  emergencies  and  necessities  of  each  district,  but 
which  was  to  be  esi)ecially  limited  to  certain  ])wr]K>ses  defined  by  the  act  of  par- 
liament. Of  these  purposes,  the  first  was  the  uniting  of  parishes,  for  better  work- 
house management :  the  grounds  of  this  recommendation  were  found  in  the  greater 
facilities  it  afforded  for  a  more  systematic  and  effective  administration  of  the  law, 
and  the  enormous  saving  of  money  and  lalN>ur  to  lie  effected,  by  the  merging  of 
above  15,CXX)  separate  districts  into  between  700  and  800  unions,  the  latter  being  the 
number  which  it  was  sup|X)sed  would  be  most  convenient  for  the  despatch  of  bu- 
siness.    The  reasons  which  operated  on  the  C-ommissioners  of  Inquiry,  os  justifying 
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these  recommendations,  are  forcibly  and  clearly  stated  in  their  Report,  pp.  314 — 319. ; 
and  were  further  supported  in  a  document  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  wliich  presents  in  a  condensed  statement  the  chief  advantages  derivable 
from  the  proposed  arrangement,  and  from  which  the  following  passages  are  ex- 
tracted, without  the  reasoning  which  accompanies  them.  **Wliat  our  evidence 
does  show  is,  that,  where  the  administration  of  relief  is  brought  nearer  to  the  door 
of  the  pauper,  little  advantage  arises  from  increased  knowledge  on  tlie  part  of  the 
distributors,  and  great  evil  from  their  increased  liability  to  every  sort  of  pernicious 
influence.  It  brings  tradesmen  within  the  influence  of  their  customers, —  small 
farmers  within  that  of  their  relations  and  connections,  and  not  unfrcquently  of  those 
who  have  been  their  fellow  workmen,  —  and  exposes  the  wealthier  classes  to  solicit- 
ations from  their  own  dependents  for  extra  allowances. 

"It  appeared  upon  examination  that,  of  all  England  and  Wales,  the  burthen 
in  th;j  hundred  absolutely  largest  parishes  was  6.v.  7cL  per  head  of  the  population; 
in  the  hundred  parishes  intermediate  between  the  largest  and  smallest,  it  was  15«. 
per  held  ;  in  the  hundred  absolutely  smallest  parishes,  where,  according  to  the  hy- 
pothesis*' (maintained  by  the  opponents  to  the  system  of  incorporetlon)  *'  the  burthen 
should  have  been  the  least,  it  was  IL  lis,  7d,  per  head. 

"  It  appears  to  us  to  be  of  great  importance  that  the  principles  of  administration 
connected  with  tlie  extension  of  the  districts  of  management  should  be  extensively 
known.      They  may  he  thus  expressed  :  — 

**  The  larger  the  district  the  more  efficient  the  management.  In  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  district  will  be  the  experience  which  guides,  and  the  means  for  its 
application ;  the  necessity  and  the  means  of  classification  and  management  in 
classes ;  with  regulations  applicable  to  the  classes ;  or,  in  other  words,  upon  general 
principles. 

"  Tiic  management  upon  a  larger  scale  must,  it  was  agreed,  proportionally 
diminish  the  pernicious  indulgencies  and  exceptions  in  favour  of  particular  indi- 
viduals. Each  set  of  administrators,  being  supposed  to  have  local  acquaintanceships 
with  persons  applying  for  relief,  may  be  considered  to  be  liable  to  their  influence, 
and  may  also  be  deemed  liable  to  biases  from  local  interests  of  other  descriptions. 
The  personal  connections  and  interests  of  any  set  of  officers  will  not  be  materially 
extended  by  the  extension  of  the  district :  and,  therefore,  where  one  union  or  one 
set  of  officers  is  made  to  supersede  the  management  in  flfly  parishes  by  fifly  sets  of 
officers,  there  is,  at  the  worst,  one  source  of  maladministration  substituted  for  fifty. 
Therefore,  the  larger  the  district,  the  greater  the  freedom  from  the  liability  to  have 
the  whole  management  warped  to  serve  individual  or  sinister  purposes.  In  the 
single  parish,  and  especially  in  the  small  parish,  the  administration  of  relief,  or  the 
collection  of  the  rates,  are  frequently  so  managed  as  to  charge  or  exempt  some 
particular  proprietor  or  some  description  of  property ;  e.  g,  to  «  spite  '  the  parson,  or 
defraud  tlie  tithe  owner.  In  proportion  to  the  extension  of  the  district  is  the 
difficulty  of  wielding  the  whole  administration  of  relief  for  the  sinister  purposes  of 
individuals. 

"  The  larger  the  district,  the  greater  the  means  of  efficiency  or  of  pecuniary 
economy  in  the  management.  Either  the  efficiency  of  that  management  may  be 
increased  by  obtaining,  for  the  same  money,  a  gradation  of  more  skilful  officers  for 
the  whole  district  than  could  ever  he  obtained  for  any  one  parish  of  the  district :  or 
the  pecuniary  burthen  may  be  diminished  by  making  one  officer  attend  to  a  wider 
range  of  objects  ;  and,  as  it  has  been  before  stated,  a  small  parish  may  not  have  more 
than  a  dozen  able-bodied  labourers,  yet,  for  the  separate  superintendence  of  their 
lalxiur,  the  same  expense  would  be  requisite  as  for  the  superintendence  of  the  labour 
of  one  or  two  hundred  labourers,  the  able-bodied  paupers  of  a  whole  district. 

**  The  larger  the  district,  tlie  greater  the  gain  in  the  consolidation  as  well  as  in  the 
division  of  labour. 

*<  In  the  establishments  of  the  larger  parishes,  whilst  there  is  great  gain  in  effi- 
ciency by  the  division  of  labour,  there  is  also  frequently  gain  by  the  concentration 
of  labour,  where  it  may  be  concentrated  without  interfering  with  the  ])erformance  of 

other  equally  important  duties." "  The  larger  the  district   the  greater  the 

certainty  of  so  much  of  the  good  management  as  depends  on  the  certainty  of  finding 
the  most  fitting  officers.  It  is  evident  that  for  pauper  manngemerit  officers  of  very 
high  skill  are  required.    As  it  is  easier  to  find  one  able  man  than  fifty,  so,  in  a  union 
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of  Bfly  parishes,  it  will  be  more  easy  and  certain  to  find  an  officer  for  the  whole 
union  than  one  for  each  of  the  fifty  parishes. 

"  Tliis  is  an  administrative  arrangement  of  very  great  importance  for  all  purposes 
where  the  subject  is  required  to  execute,  without  pecuniary  return,  functions  which 

imply  any  degree  of  care  or  skill." "  ITie  policy  of  the  measure  is,  therefore, 

to  economise  the  demands  for  extraordinary  merit,  and  to  concentrate  responsibility 
on  those  who  have  the  best  means  of  bearing  it  —  those  who  give  continuous  at- 
tention to  the  performance  of  their  duties;  namely,  the  paid  officers.  By  the 
enlargement  of  the  districts,  not  only  the  men,  but  the  means  of  rewarding  them, 
arc  best  obtained. 

^*  The  larger  the  district,  the  better  the  means  of  obtaining  good  supplies  at  a 
cheap  rate,  by  open  tender.  Tliis  proposition,  perhaps,  needs  no  exemplification ; 
and  we  will  only  add,  that  one  large  job  is  not  so  costly  as  fifty  small  ones,  and  by 
rea<;on  of  the  greater  publicity  is  by  no  means  so  easily  perpetrated  in  the  large  as 
in  any  one  of  the  fifty  petty  districts. 

**  The  larger  the  districts  the  less  the  difficulty  of  finding  various  descriptions  of 
useful  employment  for  the  paupers. 

<*  The  larger  the  district,  the  greater  the  facilities  for  effecting  alterations  in  detail, 
by  bringing  to  bear  the  whole  i>ower  of  the  union  upon  any  detail,  or  upon  any  class 
of  cases,  or  upon  individual  cases  singly  and  separately." 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  results  in  question  have,  since  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  became  law,  fully  justified  the  soundness  of  every  one  of  these 
principles. 

The  next  power  with  which  it  was  proposed  to  invest  the  Commissioners  was  that 
of  regulating  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  subordinate  paid  oflficers  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  relief.     This  recommendation  extended  so  far  as  to  propose  that 
the  Commissioners  should  "  recommend  to  juirishes  and  incorporations  proper  persons 
to  act  as  paid  officers  ; "  this  portion  *of  the  recommendation  was  rejected  by  what 
appears  to  have  been  a  salutary  jealousy  on   the  part  of  the  legislature ;  for,  ad- 
mitting that  the  patronage  of  the  Commissioners  M-ould   have  been  honestly  and 
judiciously  employed,    their  acquaintance  with   individuals  could    not    have   been 
sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  them  to  point  out  eligible  persons  for  all  the  places 
which    would   require   officers.       Their   powers   were,    therefore,  confined   by  the 
legislature  to  the  determination  of  the  qualifications  of  persons  to  be  chosen,  and  a 
power  to  remove  unfit  persons.     This  extent  of  power  was  al>solutely   necessary, 
and  cannot  be  abased,  as  the  qualification  must  be  general,  and  cannot  be  so   stated 
as  to  secure  the  appointment  of  any  single  individual,  nor  to  exclude  any  but  whole 
classes  of  persons ;  while  the  responsibility  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  public  opinion, 
and  to  the  government,  as  well  as  the  very  direct  interest  the  Commissioners  have  in 
procuring  competent    officers  to  carry    into   operation    the    law   which  the  Com- 
missioners superintend,  are  additional  securities  for  a  ])roper  set  of  qualifications 
being  fixed  by  them.     Tlie  almost  universal  disregard  of  the  public  interest  in  the 
ap[)ointment  of  paid  oflficers  under  the  then  existing  system,  was  abundantly  proved 
by  the  evidence  collected,  which  at  the  same  time  proved  the  necessity  for  the 
control   of  those   appointments  by  a   responsible   body.      At  the  same    time  the 
evidence  completely   established  the  necessity  of  having  paid   subordinate  officers 
for  all  the  most  momentous  duties  of  administration,  instead  of  gratuitous  ones,  whose 
object  was,  almost  Invariably,  either  to  compensate  themselves  by  indirect  means  for 
the  trouble  they  incurred,  —  and  in  compensating  themselves,  they  rarely  calculated 
their  own  trouble  at  too  low  a  value,  —  or  to  avoid  their  duties  to  the  utmost  prac- 
ticable extent ;  both  objects  easy  of  attainment,  from  the  supineness  of  that  part  of  the 
public  really  interested  in  checking  abuse,  and  from  the  operation  of  the  conviction, 
which  was  general,  that  the  duties  of  so  onerous  an  oflRce  as  that  of  overseer  should 
not  be  strictly  enforced  against  the  persons  who  were  so  unlucky  as  to  be  appointed 
to  it. 

The  next  leading  proposal  was  one,  of  which  the  utility  could  not  be  denied, 
and  was,  admitted  into  the  act  without  opposition,  although  the  mass  of  small  In- 
terests that  were  opfMised  to  it  in  every  parish  was  incalculably  great ;  this  was  that 
the  Central  Board  should  be  (mpotrered  to  direct  that  the  poods  for  paroehial  con" 
sumption  should  be  supplied  by  tender  and  contract^  and  to  jn-oci'Je  that  the  competition 
thould  be  perfectly  frrc. 
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Another  proposal  which  the  legislature  did  not  acquiesce  in  was,  that  in  all  c=^cs 
of  direct  embezzlement,  the  Central  Board  should  be  directed  and  empowered  to  act 
as  public  prosecutors.  This  proposal  was  made  in  the  view  of  aiding  tlie  foregoing, 
which  was  directed  against  jobbing  and  indirect  fraud,  as  this  was  against  direct 
fraud.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  deemed  unwise  to  expose  the  Central  Board  to 
the  temporary  odium  which  might  attach  to  tliem  as  public  prosecutors,  or,  as  their 
opponents  would  liavc  called  them,  informers  Nevertheless,  the  argument  on  which 
the  proposal  was  grounded  appears  perfectly  sound  —  they  are  as  follows :  — 

*'  Direct  embezzlement  must  also  be  guarded  against  more  effectually  than  while 
left  to  voluntary  prosecution.  It  is  vain  to  expect  men  to  proceed,  on  public  grounds, 
against  their  own  neighl>ours,  friends,  or  connections.  It  is  to  local  influence,  not 
to  the  absence  of  peculation,  that  we  ascribe  the  rarity  of  prosecutions  against  pa- 
rochial defaulters ;  and  the  prosecutions  which  do  take  place  are  often  attributed, 
truly  or  falsely,  to  private  motives,  and  public  sympathy  becomes  enlisted  in  favour 
of  the  criminal." 

The  event  has  shown  the  necessity  of  some  official  authority  to  prosecute  — 
there  being  few  cases  since  the  recommendation  was  made  and  rejected,  where  a  pro- 
secution has  been  had,  out  of  many  where  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
public  interests  that  the  offenders  should  have  been  effectively  punished. 

The  next  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  was,  that  **  under 
repuiations  to  be  passed  by  the  Central  Boards  parishes  should  be  empowered  to  treat  any 
relief  afforded  to  the  able-bodied,  or  to  their  families,  as  a  loan."  This  was  so  far  an 
extension  of  a  provision  of  Sturges  Bourne's  Act  (59  Geo.  3.  cap.  12.):  but  it  was 
further  recommended,  that  the  amount  of  the  loan  should  be  recoverable  by  attaching 
the  wages  which  might  subsequently  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  employers  of 
the  pauper,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  seamen's  wages  is  attachable. 

It  is  stated  that  "  from  the  metropolis,  from  the  provincial  towns,  and  indeed  from 
nearly  every  district,  complaints  have  been  received  that  large  classes  of  persons, 
who  obtain,  during  particular  seasons,  such  wages  as  would  enable  Uiem  to  maintain 
themselves  and  their  families  until  the  return  of  the  season  of  work,  and  provide 
by  insurance  against  sickness  and  other  casualties,  spend  the  whole  of  their  €^arnings 
as  fast  as  they  receive  them,  and,  when  'out  of  work,  throw  themselves  and  their 
families  on  the  parish,  and  remain  chargeable  until  the  period  of  high  wages  re- 
turns. The  alternations  of  dissipation  and  of  privation  to  which  such  persons  have 
become  habituated,  render  it  probable  that,  even  under  an  improved  system  of 
administration,  many  of  them  would  endure  the  most  rigid  workhouse  discipline 
during  the  winter,  to  gain  freedom  from  self-restraint  during  the  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn." 

**  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  become  in  any  way  chargeable  to  the  parish,  are 
incapable  of  self-control,  or  of  altering  their  habits,  and  making  any  reservation  of 
money  when  once  it  is  in  their  possession,  although  they  acknowledge  their  obliga- 
tions, and  are  satisfied  to  perform  them." 

And  much  evidence  was  adduced,  in  favour  of  the  attachment,  obtained  from  all 
classes  of  persons ;  particularly  from  the  employers  of  labourers,  as  well  as  from 
experienced  officers  engaged  in  the  administration  of  relief,  from  clergymen,  and 
from  the  officers  of  benefit  societies,  savings*  banks,  and  other  provident  institutions. 

It  was  further  stated :  — 

"  It  appears  that,  from  the  Chelsea  pensioners,  there  are  about  3,500  quarterlv 
assignments,  or  14,000  annual  assignments,  of  pensions  to  parish  officers,  and  1,480 
pensions  annually  claimed  by  virtue  of  magistrates'  orders,  in  cases  in  which  pen- 
sioners have  allowed  their  wives  or  families  to  become  chargeable  to  the  parish  ;  and 
that  from  the  Greenwich  out-pen sionei-s,  1,200  pensions,  amounting  to  12,5S0L, 
were  attached  and  recovered  last  year.  The  parish  officers  examined  upon  this 
subject  agree,  that,  but  for  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  whole  amount  of  these 
pensions  would  be  lost  to  the  parish,  and  would  be  injuriously  wasted  by  the  pen- 
sioners, from  their  incapacity  to  take  care  of  large  sums  of  money." 

And  it  was  added  that, 

"  Any  collection  from  the  labourer  himself  must  be  weekly,  and  the  labour  of 
collecting  these  small  instalments  would  often  prevent  its  being  undertaken ;  but  if 
wages  were  attached  in  the  hands  of  the  master,  the  pavments  might  be  at'  longer 
intervals,  or  in  liquidation  at  once  of  the  whole  demand. 
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**  Tradesmen  declare  that  they  should  feel  it  no  grievance  to  be  compelled  to 
make  reservations  of  wages  to  satisfy  such  dcmandst  and  that  whatever  money  was 
recovered,  would  be  recovered  from  the  ginshop.  The  more  important  object  of  the 
measure  is  the  reimposing  motives  to  frugality  on  those  who  possess  tlie  means  of 
being  frugal ;  on  this  account  we  consider  that  it  would  be  deserving  of  adoption, 
though  the  greater  number  of  labourers  defeated  the  claims  upon  them  by  abscond- 
ing. By  a  tolerably  vigilant  administration  of  the  proposed  law,  however,  much 
money  might  be  recovered  from  them.  A  large  proportion  of  the  labour  of  the 
classes  in  question  is  of  a  nature  not  to  be  found  everywhere.  A  tailor  may  run 
away,  but  a  brickmaker  can  only  get  work  in  the  brick-fields,  where  he  may  be 
found.  During  the  period  when  the  labourer  is  in  the  receipt  of  full  wages,  if  he 
s})end  them  he  will  have  in  prospect  the  necessity  of  absconding  in  search  of  work  at 
the  commencement  of  another  season ;  and  if  sul>jection  during  the  interval  to  strict 
workhouse  regulation  be  comprehended  in  the  view,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  will  often  be  impelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  savings'  banks  to  avoid  the  incon- 
venience.** 

The  power  vested  in  the  overseers,  of  fixing  a  parish  apprentice  on  any  parishioner, 
who,  whatever  be  his  condition  in  life,  is  bound  under  a  penalty  of  10/.  to  accept 
the  apprentice  has,  it  is  notorious,  been  very  generally  used  as  an  instrument  of 
tyranny  and  vexation  against  individuals  obnoxious  to  the  overseers  and  their  party 
in  the  vestries.  It  has  operated  not  less  cruelly  u])on  the  child,  who  is  oflen  made 
the  victim  of  a  master  upon  whom  it  is  forced  without  the  acquiescence  of  either 
party.  Often,  too,  it  is  little  better  than  a  slave  traffic,  by  means  of  which  a  poor 
child  is  deprived  of  lil>erty  for  several  years,  and  l>ound,  without  compensation,  to 
become  the  servant  of  a  master,  who,  but  for  these  laws,  must  hire  and  pay  for  its 
services.  The  practice,  too,  of  town  parishes  where  the  system  exists  of  apprenticing 
children  to  regular  handicraftsmen  or  traders,  and  of  giving  prenn'ums  to  the  masters, 
instead  of  acting  on  the  compulsory  powers  of  the  statute  of  Klizabcth,  is  equally 
well  known  to  have  lu^en  made  use  of  equally  to  the  fraud  of  the  rate  payers,  as 
the  prejudice  of  the  children.  A  further  evil,  which  has  been  abundantly  esta- 
blished, is,  that  this  system  of  giving  premiums  with  poor  children  has  induced 
masters  to  refuse  to  take  into  their  service  the  children  of  independent  parents  too 
l)oor  to  give  premiums,  whereas  had  it  not  been  for  the  expectation  of  the  parish  pre- 
mium, the  master's  necessities  would  have  induced  him  to  hire  children  to  do  the 
services  now  done  by  apprentices.  This  latter  operation  thus  prevents  the  children 
of  the  most  meritorious  class  of  parents  from  procuring  a  livelihood,  and  from  obtain- 
ing habit«  of  skilled  industry, —  and  docs  all  this  by  means  of  a  great  evil  to  the  rate- 
payers. Such  being  some  of  the  admitted  evils  of  the  parish  apprenticeship  system, 
it  is  still  to  be  confessed  that  a  judicious  administration  of  the  system  has  appa- 
rently proved  of  great  lH*nefit  to  parishes  and  to  the  children.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
deeply  regretted  that  the  inquiries  of  the  Commissioners  did  not  extend  further  into 
the  subject.      They  state  — 

**  In  our  recommendation  of  the  prohibition  of  partial  relief  to  the  families  of  the 
able-lx)died,  we  proposed  that  relief  by  apprenticing  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
excepted  from  that  prohibition.  In  the  instructions  given  by  us  to  our  Assistant- 
Commissioners,  we  directed  them  to  ascertain  *  the  practice  in  the  different  parishes 
as  to  the  appi-enticing  of  poor  children,  inquiring  to  what  class  of  persons  they  are 
apprenticed,  and  whether  such  persons  take  them  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion,  and, 
if  the  latter,  according  to  what  principle  they  are  distributed ;  whether  any,  and 
what  care  is  taken  to  see  that  they  are  well  treated  and  taught ;  and  whetlier  there 
are  any  grounds  fur  supposing  that  a  power  to  bind  for  less  than  seven  years  would 
be  expedient. 

**  But  we  regret  to  say  that  we  have  receive<l  less  information  on  this  subject 
than  on  any  other.  The  most  important  is  that  collected  by  Captain  Chapman  *  and 
Mr.  Villiersf ,  but  even  that  is  contradictory ;  and  if  it  were  consistent,  too  meagre 
to  afford  grounds  for  legislation.  It  is  a  mode  of  relief  expressly  pointed  out  by  the 
43d  of  Elizabeth,  and  so  much  interwoven  with  the  habits  of  the  people  in  many 
districts,  that  we  should  hesitate,  even  if  its  evils  were  much  more  clearly  ascertained, 
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and  even  if  we  believed  that  those  evils  will  not  be  much  diminished  L>'  the 
alteration  wliich  we  shall  propose  respecting  settlement,  to  recommend  its  abolitioDy 
until  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  further  inquiry,  and  until  tlie  effects  of  the 
measures  now  likely  to  be  introduced  have  been  ascertained  by  experience. 

"  At  the  same  time  we  think  it  probable,  perhaps  we  might  say  certain,  that 
further  inquiry  will  show  that  the  laws  respecting  the  relief  to  be  afforded  by  mesns 
of  apprenticeship  are  capable  of  improvement,  particularly  those  portions  of  them 
which  render  the  reception  of  a  parish  apprentice  compulsory." 

And  they  proceed  to  recommend  ^*  that  the  Central  Board  he  empowered  to  make 
such  reguhitioTU  as  they  shall  think  Jit  respecting  the  relief  to  be  afforded  6y  appren-^ 
ticing  children,  and  that  at  a  future  period,  when  the  effect  of  the  proposed  aUeratioHM 
shall  have  been  seen,  the  Central  Board  he  required  to  make  a  special  inquiry  into 
the  operation  of  the  laws  respecting  the  apprenticing  children  at  the  expense  ofparisheSf 
and  into  the  operation  of  the  regtdations  in  that  respect  which  the  Board  shall  have 
enforced. 

The  appendixes  to  the  Report  contained  a  large  mass  of  evidence  on  the  subject 
of  vagrancy  and  as  the  Commissioners  observed ;  — 

"It  appears  from  this  evidence,  tliat  vagrancy  has  actually  been  converted  into  a 
trade,  and  not  an  unprofitable  one  ;  and  it  also  appears,  that  the  severe  and  increas* 
ing  burden  arises  from  the  vagrants  by  trade,  not  from  those  on  account  of  destitu- 
tion. We  state,  in  proof  o(  this, —  and  the  statement  is  more  valuable,  as  it  points  out 
the  remedy  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  evil, —  that  in  those  few  districts  in  which  the 
relief  has  )>een  such  as  only  the  really  destitute  will  accept,  the  resort  of  vagrants 
has  ceased,  or  been  so  much  diminished  as  to  become  only  a  trifling  inconrenicnce. 
But  it  appears  vain  to  expect  the  remedy  from  detailed  statutory  provisions.  Tlte 
tendency  of  legislation  respecting  the  poor  to  aggravate  the  evils  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  cure, — a  tendency  which  we  have  so  often  remarked, — is  strikingly  exempli- 
fied  in  that  portion  of  it  which  respects  vagrancy.  The  early  statutes  attempted  to 
repress  it  by  severity.  *■  This  part  of  our  history,'  says  Dr.  Burn,  *■  looks  like  the 
history  of  the  savages  in  America.  Almost  all  severities  have  been  exercised  against 
vagrants  except  scalping ;  and  as  one  severity  fell  short,  it  seemed  naturally  to  follow 
that  a  greater  was  necessary.'  But  such  was  their  effect,  that  every  successive 
preamble  admits  the  inefficiency  of  the  former  law  down  to  the  1  &  2  Geo.  4.  cap.  64., 
which  recites,  <  that  the  provisions  theretofore  made,  and  then  in  forcev  relative  to 
the  apprehending  and  passing  of  vagrants,  were  productive  of  great  expense,  and  that 
great  frauds  and  abuses  were  committed  in  the  execution  thereof;'*  and  to  the 
5  Geo.  4.  cap.  83.,  which  declares  that  it  is  expedient  to  make  furUier  provisions 
for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy.  Nor  has  the  last-mentioned  act  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  those  which  preceded  it.  As  one  among  many  instances  in  which  its 
provisions  have  been  perverted,  we  will  mention  the  effect  of  the  15th  clause,  which 
allows  the  visiting  justices  o(  prisons  to  grant  a  certificate,  or  other  instrument, 
enabling  any  person  discharged  from  prison  to  receive  relief  on  his  route  to  his  place 
of  settlement.  The  intention  of  the  clause  was  to  enable  prisoners,  after  having 
undergone  their  punishment  or  trial,  to  ^  from  prison  to  their  own  homes  without 
temptation  to  further  crime.  The  effect  has  been  *  for  the  benefit  of  the  pass  *  to 
convey  into  prisons  paupers,  and  families  of  paupers,  as  if  the  legislature  intended 
that  they  and  their  children  should  have  all  the  terrors  of  a  prison  obliterated  from 
their  minds,  and  receive  instruction  in  the  worst  schools  of  vice ;  as  if  provision 
ought  to  be  made  to  increase  the  stock  of  juvenile  delinquents,  already  more 
numerous  in  England,  than  in  any  other  European  country.  By  what  foresight 
could  the  benevolent  author  of  this  clause  have  guarded  against  such  an  administra- 
tion of  the  enactment  as  that  which  one  of  the  witnesses,  a  gaoler,  thus  describes? 
*  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  that  poor  people  are  sent  into  prison  as  vagrants  that  they 
may  be  passed  home.  There  is  now  a  mother,  a  widow  with  five  children,  under  my 
care ;  the  boys  are  from  5  to  1 5  years  of  age.  The  mother  was  committed,  not  for 
any  crime,  but  having  been  found  sitting  in  the  open  air.  Now  what,  I  beg  to  ask, 
can  be  the  effect  of  sending  these  children  with  their  mother  to  a  gaol  ?  What  can 
they  not  learn  ?  In  general,  vagrants  are  told  that  they  are  sent  to  prison,  not  for 
their  punishment,  but  for  their  benefit.  Prisons  should  not,  in  any  case,  as  I  humbly 
conceive,  be  held  out   as  places  where  people  are   to  be  benefited.      They  are  now 
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k)oked  upon  as  places  of  rditf^  and  the  large  dass  of  vagrants  are  told  that  they  are 
sent  to  prison  avowedly  for  their  advantage,* 

"  *■  When  the  law/  says  another  witness,  *  was  made  restricting  pauper  passes  to 
Scotch  and  Irish,  very  few  for  a  time  came  to  Westmoreland  or  Cumberland ;  but 
the  vagrants  soon  found  that  they  might  easily  resume  their  trade  by  swearing  they 
belonged  to  those  countries ;  an(l  the  expense  became  as  large  as  ever.  When  this 
again  was  checked  by  making  the  contract  for  a  fixed  sum  annually,  to  convey  all 
paupers  with  passes  by  cart  through  the  country,  the  number  of  vagrants  oalling 
themselves  discharged  prisoners  (and  therefore  not  subject  to  these  regulations)  be- 
gan to  increase,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  progressively.'  f 

Feeling  convinced  that  vagrancy  will  cease  to  be  a  burthen,  if  the  relief  given  to 
vagrants  is  such  as  only  the  really  destitute  will  accept ;  feeling  convinced  that  this 
cannot  be  effected  unless  the  system  is  general ;  and  also  convinced  that  no  enact- 
ments to  be  executed  by  parochial  officers  will  in  all  parishes  be  rigidly  adhered  to^ 
unless  under  the  influence  of  strict  superintendence  and  control,  —  Wt  recommend 
that  the  Centred  Board  be  empowered  and  directed  to  frame  and  enforce  regvlations  a$ 
to  the  relief  to  be  afforded  to  vagrant*  and  discharged  prisoneri,** 

The  state  of  the  evil  remains  the  same  as  when  the  above  observations  were 
made ;  and  the  proper  mode  of  remedy  appears  to  be  that  suggested  by  them*  The 
legislature,  however,  did  not  confer  on  the  Central  i3oard  the  proposed  powers :  but 
it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are  reserved  only  until  the  more  immediate  duties 
of  the  Board  are  accomplished. 

Such  are  the  iiinctions  proposed  to  be  intrusted  to  the  Central  Board.  But  it 
was  not  considered  that  its  power  would  be  sufficient  to  remedy  all  the  evils  of  the 
system  without  organic  changes  in  the  law  of  relief,  especially  on  the  subject  of 
settlement  and  bastardy. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  law  of  settlement  originated  in  a  necessity  to  confine  within 
definite  limits,  a  population  inclined  to  habits  of  vagabondage.  It  was  continued 
and  modified  under  a  widely  different  state  of  things,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
persons  who  by  marriage,  apprenticeship,  servitude,  by  hiring  tenements,  or  by 
the  acquisition  of  property,  had  contracted  connections  in  places  other  than  those 
where  they  were  bom,  or  had  been  originally  settled,  from  being  separated  from 
their  connections,  or  removed  from  the  places  where,  in  all  probability,  they  were 
more  capable  of  self-support,  than  in  those  with  which  they  bad  lost  all  habitual 
connection. 

But  the  facility  of  acquiring  settlements  had  led  to  an  almost  universal  system  of 
mutual  fraud,  or  at  least  to  practices  by  which  paupers  could  be  shifted  from  one 
parish  to  another,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  endless  ocmtesta  ensued  —  this 
being,  indeed,  the  foundation  of  more  than  seven  tenths  of  the  whole  of  that  large 
quantity  of  litigation  which  prevailed  until  the  recent  act  came  into  operation.  The 
officers  of  each  parish  were  tempted  to  give  premiums  with  the  children  of  their 
poor,  to  secure  settlements  for  them  in  other  parishes.  From  the  same  cause  the 
men  of  other  parishes  were  constantly  bribed  to  marry  the  females  who  had  large 
fiimilies  of  children,  whether  legitimate  or  not ;  rents  and  taxes  were  paid  to  enable 
paupers  to  gain  settlements  by  those  several  ways ;  and,  indeed,  every  qpedes  of 
ingenuity  was  resorted  to,  to  carry  on,  with  effect,  this  system  of  quartering  on  the 
enemy.  The  obvious  remedy  now  was  to  make  a  settlement  to  depend  on  a  fact 
which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  parish  officers  to  vary,  or  materially  to  affect. 
The  Commisioners  stated, 

**  We  have  seen  that  the  liability  to  a  change  of  settlement  by  hiring  and  service^ 
apprenticeship,  purchasing  or  renting  a  tenement,  and  estate,  are  productive  of 
great  inconvenience  and  fraud ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  those  frauds  and  in- 
conveniences are  compensated  by  any  advantage  whatsoever.  We  have  seen  that 
these  heads  of  settlement  were  introduced  as  qualifications  of  an  arbitrary  power  of 
removal,  and  then,  indeed,  they  were  necessary.  If  they  had  not  been  createdt 
the  parish  officers  would  have  been  empowered  to  confine  almost  every  man  to  the 
place  of  his  birth.  Now  that  power  is  at  an  end.  No  man  can  be  removed  until 
be  himself  by  applying  for  relief,  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  magistrates.    The  slightest 
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evil  arising  from  enactments,  the  motive  for  which  has  ceased,  would  be  a  sufficient 
ground  for  their  repeal." 

And  they  proceeded, — 

**    We  recommend,  therefore,  that  tetdemerU  by  hiring  and  tervice,  opprenHceship, 
purchasing  or  renting  a  tenement,  estate^  p^i^yi^P  rates,  or  serving  an  office,  be  abcUsketL 

**  There  will  remain  parentage,  birth,  and  marriage ;  with  reqoect  to  parentage^ 
however,  there  is  tliis  difficulty :  if  while  the  modes  by  which  a  male  can  lose  tils 
settlement  are  abolished,  settlement  by  parentage  is  continued  unaltered,  and  every 
nude  child  is  to  acquire  his  father's  settlement,  to  have  no  means  of  changing  it, 
and  to  transmit  it,  equally  unchangeable  to  his  children  and  his  children's  children, 
settlement  will  in  time  be  reduced  to  a  question  of  pedigree,  and  the  expense  of  as- 
certjuning  it  become  intolerable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  settlement  by  parentage  Is 
totally  alx>lished,  the  parents  and  their  infant  children  will  often  be  settled  in  different 
parishes. 

*<  It  appears  to  us  that  the  best  mode  of  meeting  these  difficulties  is  to  continue 
settlement  by  parentage  during  that  period  of  a  child's  life  during  which  it  la 
dependent  on  its  parents,  and  to  put  an  end  to  it  at  the  age  at  which  that  depend- 
ence has  so  nearly  ceased  as  to  render  their  separation  comparatively  unimportant. 
This  age  may  be  said,  in  general,  to  commence  at  15  or  16  years.  At  15  or  16  m 
child  can  generally  earn  his  own  maintenance,  and  if  his  parents  cannot  maintain 
him,  it  cannot  be  advisable  that  he  should  continue  a  member  of  their  fiunily. 

**  We  recommend,  therefore ^  that  {subject  to  the  obvious  exceptions  of  persons  bom  in 
prisons,  hospitals,  and  workhouses')  the  settlement  of  every  legitimate  cki/d  bom  after  the 
passing  of  the  intended  Act,  follow  that  of  the  parents  or  surviving  parent  of  such  child^ 
until  such  child  shall  attain  the  age  of  16  years,  or  the  death  of  its  surviving  parent  / 
and  that  at  the  age  of  16,  or  on  the  death  of  its  surviving  parent,  suck  child  shall  b€ 
considered  settled  in  the  place  in  which  it  wcu  bom.** 

<<  It  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not  recommend  the  introduction  of  settlement  by 
residence.  We  are  aware  of  the  advantages  of  that  mode  of  settlement ;  it  is  th« 
most  natural  and  the  most  obvious,  and  its  adoption  would  often  prevent  inconveni- 
ence to  particular  parishes,  from  the  return,  in  age  or  infirmity,  of  those  who  have 
\e(i  them  in  youth  and  vigour,  and  inconvenience  to  the  paupers  themselves,  from 
being  removed  from  friends  and  residences  to  which  they  have  become  attached,  to 
places  in  which  they  have  become  strangers. 

*^  But  these  advantages,  great  as  they  are,  appear  to  us  to  be  overbalanced  by 
objections  still  more  powerful.  It  appears  from  the  evidence,  that  the  existing 
modes  by  which  a  settlement  can  be  changed  are  productive  of  pefjury  and  fraud, 
and  that  they  tend  to  injure  the  employers  of  labour,  by  restricting  them  In  the  dioice 
of  their  servants,  —  the  owners  of  property,  by  distributing  the  labouring  fiunilies 
according  to  rules  not  depending  on  the  demand  for  their  services,  or  the  fund  for 
their  support,  •—  and  above  all,  the  labourers  themselves,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
power  of  selling  all  that  they  have,  their  labour,  to  the  best  advantage.  We  fear 
that  settlement  by  residence  would  aggravate  all  these  evils.  At  present,  a  labourer 
may  be  steadily  employed  for  years  in  a  place  in  which  he  is  not  settled,  by  means 
of  successive  hirings,  each  hiring  being  for  less  than  a  year.  But  if  settlement  by 
residence  were  adopted,  this  would  b«  impossible.  We  should  have  the  constant 
occurrence  of  one  of  the  worst  consequences  of  the  existing  law,  the  separation  of 
master  and  man,  notwithstanding  their  mutual  utility,  and  their  mutual  attachment, 
to  the  injury  of  both,  but  to  the  greater  injury  of  the  most  numerous  and  the  roost 
helpless  class  —  the  labourers.  Again,  the  demolition  of  cottages,  and  the  forcing 
the  agricultural  population  into  the  towns  and  the  parishes  in  which  property  is  much 
divided,  though  we  fear  that  they  must,  to  a  certain  degree,  arise  under  any  law  of 
settlement  whatever,  would  be  much  promoted  by  a  law  which  would  fix  <m  a  parish 
every  labourer  who  should  have  been  allowed  to  reside  there  for  any  givm  period, 
unless  the  period  were  so  long  as  to  render  the  law  almost  inoperative.  Another 
objection  to  settlement  by  residence,  which  has  been  dwelt  on  by  many  of  our  most 
intelligent  witnesses,  arises  from  its  effect  on  the  unsettled  labourers.  At  present 
they  are  confessedly  superior,  both  in  morals  and  in  industry,  to  those  who  are 
settled  in  the  parishes  in  which  they  reside.  Make  that  residence  give  a  settlement, 
and  they  will  fall  back  into  the  genera]  mass.  With  respect  to  the  hardship  on 
those  who  may  be   removed,  we    must   repeat,  1st,  that  a  person  who  applies  to  be 
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mainuined  out  of  the  produce  of  the  industry  or  frugality  of  others,  must  accept 
that  relief  on  the  terms  which  the  public  good  requires ;  and)  2dly,  that  in  the  small 
proportion  of  cases  in  which  his  claim  is  not  founded  on  his  own  indolence,  or  im* 
providence,  or  misconduct,  the  duty  of  rescuing  him  from  the  hardship  of  a  removal, 
falls  peculiarly  within  the  province  of  private  and  uncompulsory  charity ;  a  virtue 
so  deeply  implanted  by  Providence  in  human  nature,  that  even  the  existing  system 
has  rather  misdirected,  than  destroyed,  or  even  materially  diminished  it." 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  recommendations,  from  some  cause  or  another,  were 
not  followed  by  the  lagislaturc ;  but  nuiterial  improvements  in  the  legal  procedure, 
in  the  effecting  of  removals  were  adopted  into  the  act,  which  were  not  recommended 
by  the  Commissioners;  and  these  have  been  productive  of  the  roost  beneficial 
results,  in  checking  dishonest  or  useless  litigation. 

<*  With  respect  to  the  laws  of  Btittardy,**  the  Commissioners  observe,  **  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  they  increase  the  expense  which  they  were  intended  to  compensate,  and 
offer  temptations  to  the  crime  which  they  were  intended  to  punish,  and  that  theif 
working  is  frequently  accompanied  by  peijury  and  extortion,  disgrace  to  the  innocent, 
and  reward  to  the  shameless  and  unprincipled,  and  all  the  domestic  misery  and  vice 
which  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  premature  and  ill-assorted  marriage.  fTe 
advUe,  therefore,  their  entire  abolition. 

"  What  we  propose  in  their  room  is  intended  to  restore  things,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible,  to  the  state  in  which  they  would  have  been  if  no  such  laws  had  ever  existed; 
to  trust  to  those  checks,  and  to  those  checks  only,  which  Providence  has  imposed 
on  licentiousness,  under  the  conviction  that  all  attempts  of  the  l^islature  to  increase 
their  force,  or  to  substitute  for  them  artificial  sanctions,  have  tended  only  to  weaken 
or  pervert  thenn. 

<*  First,  with  respect  to  the  child. — In  the  natural  state  of  things,  a  child,  until 
emancipated,  depends  on  its  parents.  Their  legal  domicile,  or,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  place  of  settlement,  is  also  the  settlement  of  their  oflTspring.  And  such  is  the 
existing  law  with  respect  to  legitinutte  children.  Only  one  of  the  parents  of  an 
illegitimate  child  can  be  ascertained.  We  recommend  that  the  general  rule  shtdl  be 
followed,  at  far  at  it  it  pottible,  and  that  every  illegitimate  child  horn  after  the  patting 
of  the  act,  thall,  until  it  attain  the  age  of  16,  foUow  itt  mother* t  tettlement.  The  imme« 
diate  effect  will  be  to  prevent  a  great  amount  of  waste,  sufiTering,  and  demoralisation. 
At  present,  an  unmarried  pregnant  female,  though  asking  for  no  relief,  is  hunted  from 
parish  to  parish,  her  feelings  deadened  by  exposure,  and  her  means  of  supporting 
herself  and  her  child  destroyed ;  and  all  this  evil  is  incurred  merely  to  save  expense 
to  the  parish  in  which  she  is  resident,  at  the  much  greater  expense  of  the  parish  to 
which  she  is  removed.  We  feel  confident,  that  if  the  woman  were  allowed  to  re* 
main  unmolested  until  she  asked  relief,  she  would,  in  many  eases,  by  her  own  ex« 
ertions,  and  the  assistance  of  her  friends,  succeed  in  maintaining  herself  and  her 
infant ;  but,  as  the  law  now  stands,  she  has  not  power  and  inducement  to  do  this. 
If  she  is  settled  in  the  parish  in  which  her  pregnancy  took  place,  she  has  no  induce* 
ment.  The  parish  offers  her  a  pension,  generally  equalling,  often  exceeding,  her 
incumbrance,  to  be  obtained  without  any  additional  disgrace.  If  she  is  unsettled, 
she  has  no  power.  However  willing  or  anxious  she  may  be  to  toil  for  her  own  and 
her  child's  subsistence,  rather  than  to  be  dragged  in  shame  to  the  scene  of  her  youth, 
she  is  not  allowed  the  choice.  The  officers  know,  that  if  the  child  is  bom  in  their 
parish,  they  are  responsible  for  its  support  throughout  life,  and  for  the  support 
of  its  posterity.  The  consequences  which  her  removal  will  produce  to  the  child, 
to  the  mother,  and  to  her  parish,  are  no  concern  of  theirs.  They  remove  her  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

**  Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  mother.  At  a  further  ttep  towardt  the  natural  ttatt 
of  thingt,  we  recommend  that  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  bom  after  the  patting 
of  the  act,  be  required  to  tupport  it,  and  that  any  relief  occationed  by  the  wantt  of  the 
child  be  contidered  rdief  afforded  to  the  parent.  This  is  now  the  law  with  respect  to 
a  widow ;  and  an  unnmrried  mother  has  voluntarily  put  herself  into  the  situation  of 
a  widow  :  she  has  voluntarily  become  a  mother,  without  procuring  to  herself  and 
her  child  the  assistance  of  a  husband  and  a  father.  There  can  be  no  reason  for 
giving  to  vice  privileges  which  we  deny  to  misfortune.** 

The  Commissioners  further  recommended  **  that  the  tame  liability  thould  be  eX" 
tended  to  the  hudtandy"  showing  that  **  the  general  law  of  the  country  throws  on 
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the  husband  all  his  wife's  liabilities ;  he  is  bound  to  pay  her  debts  be  is  answerable 
for  her  engagements,  even  though  he  may  not  have  been  aware  of  them,  though  they 
may  have  been  carefully  concealed  from  him ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  this 
peculiar  liability,  a  liability  which*  must  almost  always  be  notorious  to  him,  should 
be  excepted.  We  certainly  consider  it  no  objection  that  this  will  make  it  more 
difficult  for  a  woman  who  has  misconducted  herself  to  obtain  a  husband :  and  we 
must  add,  that  if  this  plan  be  not  adopted,  it  will  be  difficult  to  follow  out  the 
system  of  giving  no  relief  to  the  child  independently  of  the  mother,  and  of  giving 
that  relief  in  the  workhouse.** 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Commissioners  recommended,  "  the  repeal  of  thctt  part  of 
the  35  Gea  3.  cap.  101  ^6.  which  maket  an  unmarried  pregnant  woman  removable, 
and  the  50  Geo.  3.  cap.  51.  §  2.  which  autfiorises  the  committal  of  the  mother  of  a 
chargeable  bastard  to  the  House  of  Correction.** 

It  is  further  recommended  that  as  regards  the  supposed  fathers  of  bastards  **  the 
second  section  of  the  18  £liz.  cap.  3.  and  all  other  acts  which  punish  or  charge  the 
putative  father  of  a  bastard,  shall,  as  to  aU  bastards  born  after  the  passing  of  the  in- 
tended  act,  be  repealed," 

On  this  branch  of  the  subject  the  Commissioners  observe,  that,  <*  In  affirming 
the  inefficiency  of  human  legislation  to  enforce  the  restraints  placed  on  licentious- 
ness by  Providence,  we  have  implied  our  belief,  that  all  punishment  of  the  supposed 
fiither  is  useless :  we  believe  that  it  is  worse  than  useless.  Without  considering 
the  numerous  cases  in  which  that  punishment  falls  upon  the  innocent,  without 
dwelling  upon  the  perjury  by  which  that  injustice  is  accomplished,  we  will  confine 
ourselves  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  woman's  mind  by  her  power  of  calling  for 
that  punishment.  That  power  b  the  security  to  which  the  woman  looks  at  present ; 
she  expects  that  the  parish  will  right  her.  If  she  is  ill  disposed,  this  adds  to  the 
force  of  her  temptation ;  if  she  is  well  disposed,  this  removes  the  prop  which  should 
support  her  self-controL  Marriage  will  always  be  preferred  by  the  woman  If  she 
can  attain  it,  and  she  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  marriage 
shall  be  most  easily  attainable  by  previous  concession. 

**  *  One  day,*  says  a  witness  examined  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  '  I  went  into  the 
■house  of  one  of  the  people  who  work  at  the  chalk  quarries  at  Northfleet,  to  buy 
fossils,  and  a  young  woman  came  in  ftir  a  few  minutes  whose  appearance  clearly 
showed  approach  to  maternity.  When  she  went  out,  I  said  to  the  woman  of  the 
bouse,  <  Poor  girl,  she  has  been  unfortunate.'  She  replied,  *  Indeed  she  has,  poor 
girl,  and  a  virtuous,  good  girl  she  is  too.  The  fellow  has  betrayed  her,  and  gone  to 
sea.'  I  said,  <  She  should  not  have  trusted  him  till  she  had  been  at  church. '  To 
this  observation  the  woman  replied,  and  let  me  observe  her  own  children  were  aU 
about  her,  *  What  could  she  do,  poor  girl  ?  if  she  did  not  do  as  other  girls  60,  Ae 
would  never  get  a  husband.  Girls  are  often  deceived,  and  how  can  they  help  it  ?  **  ** 
•  •  •  »  Cases  will  no  doubt  occur  of  much  hardship  and  cruelty,  and  it  will  often 
be  regretted  that  these  are  not-punishable,  at  least  by  fine  upon  the  oflfender.  But 
the  object  of  law  is  not  to  punish,  but  to  prevent :  and  if  the  existing  law  does 
not  prevent,  as  is  too  clear,  it  must  not  be  maintained  against  its  proper  design, 
with  a  view  to  punishment,  still  less  must  it  be  maintained  if  it  acts  as  an  in- 
centive.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  we  do  not  propose  to  deprive  either 
the  woman  or  her  parents  of  their  direct  means  of  redress :  she  may  still  bring 
her  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  and  her  parents  may  still  bring 
theirs  for  the  loss  of  their  daughter's  service.** 

The  principle  of  these  recommendations  with  regard  to  bastardy  was  adopted, 
with  the  exception  of  the  part  which  relates  to  the  fiither ;  who  by  the  new  act 
is  rendered  liable  to  reimburse  the  parish  for  expenses  incurred  in  maintaining  the 
child ;  but  this  is  effected  under  restrictions  which  appear  likely  to  prevent  most 
of  the  evils  incidental  to  the  old  law. 

The  remaining  recommendations  were  merely  accessory  to  the  main  objects  of 
the  bilL  The  chief  of  these  was  prompted  by  a  belief  that  a  surplus  population,  for 
which  no  sufficient  employment  could  be  provided,  might  be  found,  in  some  parbhes 
at  least,  if  not  in  large  districts.     The  Commissioners  recommended,  •*  that  the 
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vutry  of  each  parish  be  empowered  to  ordet  the  payment  out  of  the  rates  raised  for  the 
rdi^  of  the  poor,  or  the  expenses  of  the  emigration  of  any  persons  having  settlements 
within  such  parish,  who  may  be  wiUing  to  emigrate  ;  provided,  that  the  expense  of  each 
emigration  be  raised  and  paid,  within  a  period  to  be  mentioned  in  the  act,** 

And  this  recommendation  was  adopted;  but  it  has  been  acted  on  only  to  the 
smallest  possible  extent,  the  necessity  for  this  remedy  not  having  in  any  case 
been  felt  where  the  other  remedies  provided  by  the  bill  have  been  brought  into 
operation. 

I%e  Act  founded  upon  these  recommendations  received  the  King's  assent  on  the 
14th  of  August,  1834,  having  been  passed  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  with  ex- 
traordinary unanimity,  notwithstanding  much  violent  opposition  out  of  doors,  and 
some  vehement  resistance  on  the  part  of  a  few  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  now  forms  the  most  salient  portion  of  the  whole  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  although  it  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  modifications  of  por- 
tions of  old  provisions,  which  still  retain  their  station^  in  the  body  of  the  existing 
law. 

Some  statutes  of  minor  importance  as  affecting  the  relief  of  the  poor,  have  been 
passed  in  the  sessions  of  1835  and  1836;  but  they  do  not  need  a  particular  descrip- 
tion, being  confined  to  merely  technical  detail. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  rights  are  conferred,  and  obligations  imposed,  by  the 
whole  bulk  of  the  laws  as  they  exist  at  the  present  moment. 

T%e  present  i^stem   of  English   Poor    Laws, 

The  accumulated  effect  of  the  English  Poor  Laws  is,  that  no  person  in  Eng- 
land or  Wales  shall  be  absolutely  destitute  of  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence. 

This  principle  is  accessary  to  another  principle  peculiar  to  the  police  of  England; 
for  destitution  being  provided  against  is  not,  as  in  other  systems  of  jurisprudence^ 
professedly  admitted  as  an  extenuation  of  the  guilt  of  violating  the  rights  of  property. 
In  England  it  is  a  crime  to  beg,  or  gather  private  alms,  or  to  procure  or  encourage 
any  child  to  do  so ;  punishable  the  first  time,  with  one  month's  imprisonment  in  the 
house  of  correction ;  and  on  the  second  conviction,  with  like  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  for  three  months ;  the  third  time  for  a  year.  (5  Gea  4.  cap.  83.  §§  3, 4» 
5.  10.)  It  b  clear,  however,  that  the  plea  of  destitution  can  only  be  safely  rejected 
where,  as  in  England,  the  property  of  the  community  is,  while  any  assessable  pro* 
perty  remains,  made  liable  to  contribute  to  the  subsistence  of  all  its  members. 

But  to  prevent  unfounded  claims  upon  the  fund  intended  only  for  the  really  de»- 
titute,  and  to  diminish  the  inducement  which  the  existence  of  that  fund  affords  to 
indolence  and  voluntary  destitution,  as  well  as  to  apportion  the  relief  according  to 
the  actual  necessities  of  its  objects,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  subject  the  several 
classes  of  persons  requiring  and  receiving  relief  to  different  regulations.  The  nature 
of  the  Poor  Laws  wUl  best  be  seen  in  the  description  of  the  regulations  applicable  to 
each  class  of  persons  recognised  by  law  as  being  entitled  to  relief.  Tliese  are  chiefly, 
1.  The  impotent  poor,  — 
through  old  age, 

or  bodily  infirmity ; 
through  infimcy ; 
through  accident ; 
Lunatics. 
3.  The  able-bodied  poor. 

The  characteristic  of  the  Poor  Laws  as  a  security  for  relief  in  cases  of  destitution, 
is  distinguishable  chiefly  in  the  provisions  affecting  the  class  of  impotent  poor; 
while  the  remains  of  their  original  character  as  a  law  of  police  for  the  repression 
of  idleness,  mendicity,  and  vagrancy,  are  chiefly  discernible  in  those  affecting  the 
second  class  of  able-bodied  poor. 

With  respect  to  the  impotent  through  old  age  or  bodily  infimuty,  the  43  Elisabeth, 
cap.  2.  $  1.  provides,  that  "  Competent  sums  of  money  lor  and  towards  the  necessary 
**  relief  of  the  lame,  impotent,  old,  blind,  and  such  other  among  them  being  poor 
<*  and  not  able  to  work,  shall  be  gathered  out  of  the  parish,  according  to  its  ability.** 

The  prudent  character  of  this  enactment  is  shown  in  its  limitation  to  necessary 
relief  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  legitimate  objects  of  relief,  while  it  at  the  same 
time  benevolently  assures  to  them  all  that  can  be  secured  to  such  as  cannot  help  them- 
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selves,  without  relaxing  to  a  dangerous  extent  the  restramt  on  improvidence  in  health 

or  early  life. 

The  sUtute  does  not  provide  with  respect  to  this  class  as  it  does  with  regard  to 
others,  that  it  shall  be  set  to  work  —  relief  without  work  is  thus  secured  to  those 
alone,  because  they  arc  "  poor  and  not  able  to  work,**  The  preceding  history  of  the 
Poor  Laws  shows  how  the  relief  without  work  was  improvidently  extended  to  those 
who  were  able  to  work. 

As  work  is  thus  dispensed  with  in  fiivour  of  the  impotent  class,  the  workhouse,  (or 
place  in  which  those  who  are  able  to  work  are  intended  to  be  set  to  labour,)  is  not  in  the 
same  degree  applicable  to  them  as  to  others.  Accordingly  the  4  &  5  Will.  4.  (which 
will  be  henceforth  distinguished  as  «  The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act**)  exempts 
by  the  27th  section  *<  any  adult  person  who  shall  from  old  age  or  Infirmity  of  body 
be  wholly  unable  to  work,**  from  the  condition  of  receiving  relief  in  the  workhouse 
of  Unions  formed  under  that  act.* 

Those  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves  through  infancy  are  generally  in  a 
condition  to  which  different  reasons  apply  ;  they  are  of  two  classes, — the  first  consist- 
ing of  those  who,  having  some  bodily  infirmity,  are  therefore  unable  or  only  partially 
«ble  to  work ;  and  the  second,  of  those  who  being  free  from  other  infirmity  than 
such  as  arises  from  their  youth,  simply  may  be  expected  one  day  to  become  by  their 
own  exertions  independent  of  relief. 

The  first  class,  when  destitute  of  friends,  or  of  private  means  of  subsistence,  are 
subject,  in  the  main,  to  the  same  considerations  as  those  who  are  impotent  through 
extreme  age,  and  are  entitled  to  be  relieved  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the  same 
enactments ;  and  even  the  parents  of  such  children  as  are  blind,  deaf,  or  dumb^  are 
exempted  by  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  from  the  liabilities  which  attach  to  the 
parents  of  other  children  relieved  by  the  parish. 

With  respect  to  the  second  cla^  who  may  be  expected  one  day  to  become  in> 
dependent  of  relief,  it  is  for  the  obvious  interest  of  society  that  modves  should  be 
given  to  them,  and  the  means  supplied  by  which  that  result  may  be  most  efiectually 
obtained. 

The  statute  of  the  43d  Elizabeth,  cap.  2.,  provides  in  the  1st  section  ''  fortetting  to 
'<  work  the  children  of  all  such  whose  parents  shall  not  by  the  said  churchwardens  and 
**  overseers,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  be  thought  able  to  keep  and  maintain  their 
**  children ;"  and  tlie  same  statute  afterwards  provides  for  the  raising  '*  competent 
*<  sums  of  money  •  •  •  for  the  putting  out  of  such  children  to  be  apprentices.*' 
This  statute  thus  supplies  an  adequate  motive  to  such  children  to  endeavour,  as  soon 
as  they  are  able,  to  exercise  independent  industry,  it  being  certain  that  if  labour 
proportioned  to  their  abilities  is  exacted  of  them  by  the  parish,  they  will  be  strongly 
prompted  to  exercise  their  abilities  for  their  own  advantage  whenever  their  labour 
appears  to  be  suflScicntly  valuable  to  procure  them  an  independent  maintenance.  And 
to  render  such  motives  more  effectual,  the  statute  adopts  the  most  obvious  means  of 
conferring  on  the  child  the  requisite  skill  and  ability  for  the  obtaining  a  future  main- 
tenance, by  providing  for  their  apprenticeship. 

The  statute  further  provided,  (§5.)  that  they  might  be  bound  apprentices  **  till 
such  man  child  shall  come  to  the  age  of  24  years,  and  such  woman  child  to  the  age 
of  21  years,  or  the  time  of  her  marriage.'*  Such  a  term  of  apprenticeship  was  obvi. 
ously  at  variance  with  the  policy  of  the  statute ;  being  longer  than  would  be  suflRcient 
to  confer  on  the  apprentice  ability  for  self.support,  and  thus  operating  to  destroy  his 
social  value,  by  keeping  him  in  a  prolonged  bondage,  long  af^r  the  period  when  he 
might  otherwise  have  commenced  a  career  of  independent  industry.  The  18  Geo.  3. 
c.  47.  therefore  enacted  that  a  **  man  child  shall  be  bound  to  be  an  apprentice  for  no 

*  A  remarkable  exemplification  of  the  utter  want  of  sound  principle  in  the 
enactments  contained  in  Gilbert's  Act  is  afforded  by  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
admission  of  inmates  into  the  workhouses  established  under  that  act.  It  enacts 
that  <*  no  person  thaU  be  sent  to  such  poor-houses  except  such  as  are  become  indigent 
by  old  age,  sickness,  or  infirmities,  and  are  unable  to  mcquire  a  mainUmance  by  their 
labour,*' — §29.  And  a  subsequent  section,  the  32d,  prohibits  the  sending  of  the 
able-bodied  there. 
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longer  time  than  till  such  child  shall  attaim  the  age  of  21  years;"  and  to  prevent 
another  inconvenience  arising  from  the  indefiniteness  of  the  terms  of  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth,  which  had  allowed  of  children  of  the  roost  tender  years  being  bound  to 
an  intolerable  length  of  servitude,  the  56  Geo.  3.  cap.  139.  §  7.  enacted  that  no 
child  should  be  bound  as  a  parish  apprentice  until  it  had  attained  the  age  of  9 
years. 

These  enactments  had  obviously  given  the  overseers  opportunities  to  serve  them- 
selves and  friends  by  apportioning  out  poor  children  to  an  uncompensated  servitude ; 
and  as  every  parishioner  was  bound  to  take  the  children  allotted  to  him,  it  often  sub- 
jected parishioners  to  oppression,  by  having  apprentices,  for  whose  services  they  had 
no  need,  forced  upon  them.  It  also  allowed  to  the  overseers  an  opportunity  of 
excrcieing  their  vindictiveness  towards  any  young  person  dependent  on  the  parish, 
by  allotting  him  to  many  years*  servitude  to  a  harsh  master.  The  statute  had  divided 
the  discretion  of  binding  apprentices  between  the  overseers  and  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  but  by  the  supineness  of  the  latter  the  whole  of  the  above-mentioned  evils 
had  become  of  ordinary  occurrence.  The  legislature  attempted  a  remedy  by  pro- 
viding a  great  number  of  restrictions  as  to  the  persons  to  whom — the  places  at  which 
apprentices  should  be  bound  —  the  mode  and  circumstances  of  the  binding,  &c.,  and 
by  placing  nearly  the  whole  discretion  in  the  justices,  whose  vigilance  it  attempted 
to  secure  by  making  the  proceedings  in  the  whole  of  the  details  of  execution  de- 
pend upon  them.  These  enactments  are  too  multifarious  and  minute  to  describe 
here,  although  it  is  necessary  to  mention  them,  as  they  constitute  an  epoch  in  the 
legislation  affecting  pauper  children,  whom  they  effectively  protected  against  the 
continuance  of  a  cruel  oppression.  The  chief  of  these  enactments  are  contained  in 
the  20  Geo.  2.  cap.  19.,  and  especially  the  statute  before  cited,  the  50  Geo.  3. 
cap.  139. 

The  principle  upon  which  children  are  to  be  relieved  is  thus  seen  to  be  this :  — 
that  they  are  to  have  necessary  relief;  and  that  those  able  to  work  are  to  be  set  to 
work  under  the  superintendence  of  the  parisli  officers,  or  to  be  bound  apprentices. 

This  principle  is  subject  to  no  variation,  whether  the  children  be  legitimate  or 
bastard.  But  by  a  perversion  of  the  law  relating  to  bastardy,  a  practice  has  pre- 
vailed for  two  centuries,  and  which  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century 
had  increased  to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  of  relieving  bastard  children  and  their 
mothers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  their  situation  incomparably  better  than  that 
of  lawfully  begotten  children  and  their  parents. 

The  law,  previous  to  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  was  wholly  silent  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  relief  should  be  administered  to  bastards.  But  the  18  Elizabeth, 
cap.  3.  §  2.,  provided  that  when  <*  bastards  were  left  to  be  kept  at  the  charges  of  the 
parish  where  they  were  born,"  the  justices  of  the  peace  should  **  make  order  as 
well  for  the  punithment  of  the  mother  and  reputed  father  of  such  bastard  child,  as  for 
the  better  relief  of  such  parish  in  part  or  in  all ;  '*  and  shall  *<  take  order  for  the  keep- 
ing of  every  such  bastard  child  by  charging  such  mother  or  reputed  father  with  the 
payment  of  money  weekly,  or  other  sustentation  for  the  relief  of  such  child  ;  **  and 
provides  further  for  the  punishment  of  such  mother  and  father,  in  case  they  n^lect 
or  disobey  the  order  of  justices. 

It  will  be  seen,  1st,  that  the  statute  does  not  provide  for  the  relief  of  the  bastard, 
it  being  merely  assumed  that  the  child  is  kept  at  the  charges  of  the  parish.  2dly, 
That  it  is  for  the  "  better  relief  of  the  parish  in  part  or  in  all,**  that  the  justices  are 
to  take  order.  3dly,  That  it  is  the  mother  in  the  first  place,  or  the  reputed  fiither 
in  the  alternative,  who  is  to  be  charged  with  the  payment  of  money  or  the  provi- 
sion of  other  sustentation  for  the  child. 

By  one  of  the  most  remarkable  perversions  to  which  a  law  has  ever  been  sub- 
jected, these  provisions  were  (xmvcrted  into  a  means  of  securing  to  the  mothers  of 
l)a.stards  advantages  to  which  the  mothers  of  legitimate  children  were  never  suffered 
to  have  a  claim.  The  practice  almost  universally  prevalent  before  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  came  into  operation,  was  to  make  an  order  on  the  father  for  the 
indemnity,  not  of  the  parish,  but  of  the  mother,  who  was  supposed  to  have  a  right  to 
affiliate  the  child  (that  is,  to  charge  the  fiither)  whether  she  or  the  child  required 
parochial  relief  or  not  The  order  was  supposed  to  con  fin*  on  the  mother  a  claim  on 
the  parish  to  the  amount  which  the  father  was  directed  to  pay ;  and  in  case  he 
failed  to  comply  with  the  order,  the  supposed  liability  of  the  parish  was  invariably 
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encore  2d  in  faTour  of  the  mother.  The  law,  which  was  made  for  the  puniahment  of 
the  parents,  was  thus  converted  into  a  reward  to  the  mother  and  a  punishmeot  to 
the  parish.  This  punishment  was  often  very  severe  when  an  order  had  been  made 
on  the  father,  in  consideration  of  his  greater  opulence,  or  of  some  peculiar  misconduct 
on  his  part,  to  pay  a  larger  amount  than  usual,  and  the  parish  was  eventually  oonv- 
pelled  by  the  magistrates  to  answer  for  his  default. 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  has  done  little  more  than  revive  the  true  spirit 
of  the  sUtute  of  Elizabeth  by  providing  (by  $  72.),  1st,  That  no  application  lor 
an  order  on  the  father  should  be  made  until  the  child  had  become  actually  chargeable 
to  the  parish.  2dly,  That  the  father  shall  pay  no  more  than  is  actually  necessary 
to  repay  to  the  parish  the  costs  of  the  sustentation  of  the  child.  Sdly,  That  no 
money  paid  by  the  father  shall  at  any  time  be  paid  to  the  mother  of  the  bastard  ; 
and  4thly  (by  §  71.),  by  rendering  the  mother,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  widow  is, 
liable  to  mainUin  her  child  until  the  age  of  16,  and  declaring  that  all  relief  to  the 
bastard  while  under  that  age  shall  be  considered  as  given  to  the  mother*!  as  a  com- 
pliment to  this  latter  provision,  a  man  marrying  after  the  passing  of  the  act  a 
woman  with  bastard  children,  is  rendered  liable  (by  $  57.)  to  maintain  them,  oq 
the  same  principle  that  he  is,  by  marriage,  subjected  to  her  <^er  civil  liabilities. 

These  enactments  relate  more  to  the  liabilities  of  parents  of  bastard  children  than 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  are  to  be  relieved ;  and  the  observatiGns  on  this 
branch  of  the  law  would  here  be  out  of  place,  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  show  that 
the  practice  of  affording  a  peculiar  money  relief  to  bastard  children  was  unautbo* 
rised  by  either  the  present  or  ancient  law. 

The  law  of  Elizabeth,  in  providing  that  children  should  be  set  to  work,  r»r  bound 
out  apprentice,  had  so  £ar  secured  a  material  part  of  their  education ;  and  education 
in  a  wider  sense  has  since  been  looked  upon  as  an  essential,  as  it  is  a  peculiarly 
appropriate,  part  of  the  relief  of  children.  The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  casta 
in  a  special  manner  on  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  its  proviiaoiis  the  duty  of 
directing  the  education  of  children  in  workhouses.  The  7th  Geo.  3.  c  39.  regulates 
the  relief  of  children  received  into  the  workhouses  of  the  17  parishes  within  the 
walls  of  the  City  of  London,  and  the  23  parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  being 
within  the  bills  of  mortality  and  the  liberty  of  the  Tower,  and  the  10  parishes  of  the 
City  of  Westminster.  It  provides  that  those  under  the  age  of  six  years  shall 
be  sent  into  the  country,  to  be  nursed  and  maintained,  at  a  distance  of  not  leas 
than  three  miles  from  any  part  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster ;  thoae 
under  two  years,  not  suckled  by  their  mothers,  not  less  than  five  miles ;  and  those 
above  two,  and  under  six,  not  less  than  three  miles  off.  The  same  statute  contains 
many  subsidiary  provisions  for  the  protection  of  such  children,  and  for  the  r^istra- 
tion  of  all  the  particulars  concerning  them. 

Those  who  are  impotent  through  aeeident,  or  through  $udden  and  dangerous  tZbi«M, 
are  widely  distinguished  from  those  who  are  impotent  through  decay  of  strength,  or 
through  congenital  or  permanent  bodily  defect. 

Those  who  become  objects  of  parochial  relief  through  bodily  accident  have  been 
denominated  **  casual  poor,"  and  are  entitled  to  be  relieved  wheresoever  the  accident 
occurs,  or  wheresoever  they  are  found  while  in  a  state  of  impotence  arising  from  it, 
and  no  steps  can  be  taken  during  the  continuance  of  such  impotence,  either  for 
their  present  or  eventual  remoN'al.  A  surgeon  or  apothecary  was  entitled  to  receive 
the  costs  of  attending  and  supplying  medicine  to  such  persons,  if  the  overseer  did 
not  provide  medical  relief  when  he  knew  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  he  was 
indictable  for  refusing  such  relief;  and  this  is  still  the  law  in  parishes  governed  by 
overseers,  under  the  statute  of  Elizabeth. 

Ilie  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  (§  54.),  which  deprives  overseers,  where  select 
vestries  or  board  of  guardians  exist,  of  their  general  authority  in  the  giving  relief, 
still  subjects  them  to  the  obligation  of  giving  such  temporary  relief  as  may  be 
required  in  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  whether  the  necessitous  person  be 
settled  in  their  parish  or  not,  and  to  penalties,  in  case  they  refuse  to  do  so  when 
ordered  by  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

To  intone  persons  and  idiots  a  peculiar  class  of  enactments  apply.  The  work- 
house, of  which  the  most  appropriate  use  is  to  keep  those  employed  who  are  able  to 
work,  is  evidently  inapplicable  to  this  unfortunate  class,  who  are  not  volunUry 
paupers,  and  whose  necessities  require  a  wholly  difTerent  moral  and  physical  treat- 
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ment  to  that  which  the  law  provides  for  other  destitute  persons.  Peculiar  public 
iostitutions  have  been  established  in  most  counties  of  England  and  Wales  for  the 
reception  and  treatment  of  this  class ;  and  overseers  are  compeUed  to  make  yearly 
returns  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  all  insane  persons  chargeable  to  the  parish, 
and  the  justices  may  cause  any  such  person  to  be  sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum  of  the 
county ;  or,  if  there  be  none  in  the  coimty,  then  to  some  public  hospital  or  duly 
licensed  house  for  the  reception  of  insane  persons,  and  may  direct  the  parish  in 
which  the  insane  person  is  settled  to  pay  all  reasonable  charges.  All  these  plans  of 
reception  are  placed  under  the  peculiar  control  and  inspection  of  officers  appointed 
for  the  purpose  under  two  acts  of  parliament  (the  9  Geo.  4.  c  40.,  and  the  9  Geo.  4. 
C.41.),  to  which  reference  is  niade  for  the  detailed  provisions  relating  to  this 
class  of  destitute  poor.  The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  no  further  affects  these 
enactments  than  inasmuch  as  it  provides  (§  44.)  that  no  dangerous  lunatic,  insane 
person,  or  idiot,  shall  be  detained  in  any  workhouse  for  any  longer  period  than  14 
days. 

Such  are  the  classes  of  impotent  poor,  with  respect  to  which  the  law  has  made 
peculiar  provisions ;  all  of  which  indicate  a  never-failing  solicitude  in  the  legislature 
for  the  alleviation  of  the  misfortunes  of  such  as  are  destitute  through  causes  not 
removeable  by  the  exertions  of  the  individual.  This  solicitude,  it  may  be  contended, 
is  less  prudently  exemplified  in  these  provisions  than  it  would  have  been  had  they 
held  out  more  inducements  to  those  who  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  strength 
to  provide  against  the  casualties  of  life  and  its  decline.  Still  it  abundantly  supports 
the  observation,  that  in  this  portion  of  the  Poor  Laws  the  humanity  which  applies 
itself  to  the  alleviation  of  misery  (if  not  to  its  prevention)  is  emphatically  displayed, 
in  contradistinction  to  those  provisions  which  regard  the  able-bodied  poor,  and 
which  have  the  larger  and  more  political  objects  in  view,  of  securing  society  as  well 
as  the  individual  from  the  consequences  which  invariably  attend  the  indulgence  of 
habits  of  indolence  and  improvidence.  In  the  provisions  now  to  be  described  the 
character  of  the  Poor  Laws  as  a  branch  of  police  are  chiefly  to  be  seen. 

The  severe  penal  enactments  formerly  made  against  the  able-bodied  who  followed 
no  course  of  industry  have  been  partly  described  in  the  preceding  hbtory  of  the 
Poor  Laws.  Other  statutes,  supposed  to  be  for  the  encouragement  of  industry, 
abounded  in  our  early  legislation.  The  most  renuu'kable  of  these  is  that  of  the 
5  £liz.  cap.  4.,  which  provides  that  every  person  between  the  age  of  12  and  60 
years,  not  engaged  in  certain  specified  courses  of  industry,  nor  having  means  of  self- 
support,  should  be  compelled  to  be  retained  to  serve  in  husbandry  by  the  year  with 
any  person  that  keepetb  industry,  and  will  require  any  such  person  to  serve  within 
the  shire  where  he  shall  be  so  required  (§  7. ).  This  statute  contains  also  many 
penal  clauses  against  such  as  desert  their  work :  but  a  more  complete  description  oi 
its  provisions  is  unnecessary ;  for,  although  it  remains  for  the  most  part  unrepealed, 
its  provisions  have  fallen  into  disuetude. 

It  has  been  seen  that  mendicity  has,  from  the  earliest  ].eriod  of  our  legislation  to 
the  present  time,  been  a  punishable  offence,  by  whomsoever  committed.  Com« 
plementary  to  these  provisions  are  those  of  the  statute  of  the  43d  Eliz.  and  the 
other  poor  law  statutes,  which,  when  private  employment  or  the  industry  of  the 
labourer  fiiils,  supersede  the  necessity  for  begging  by  establishing  a  public  fund  for 
the  setting  of  the  poor  to  work. 

The  special  enactments  of  this  statute,  for  employing  and  apprenticing  children 
able  to  work,  have  been  described.  It  also  provides  generally  that  *'  there  shall  be 
raised  weekly,  or  otherwise,  a  convenient  stock  of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread,  iron,  and 
other  necessary  ware  and  stuff,  to  set  the  poor  on  work,**  This  is  the  only  provision 
made  by  the  statute  for  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied  poor ;  and  it  clearly  authorises 
only  such  relief  as  is  implied  in  setting  them  to  work,  that  is,  support  during  their 
occupation ;  and  there  is  no  authority  in  existing  statutes  for  giving  relief  in- 
dependent of  work.  Nevertheless  it  became  the  rule  to  give  relief,  and  not  work ;  and 
the  exceptions  were  exceedingly  rare,  before  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  in  which  work  was  proffered ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liberality  ol 
the  statute  towards  the  aged  and  helpless,  who  were  to  have  necessary  relief,  **  not 
money,**  was  exceeded  in  favour  if  the  able-bodied,  who  were  almost  invariably 
relieved  In  money,  to  be  spent  at  their  own  discretion.  The  evils  of  such  a  system, 
iu  tending  to  encourage  idleness,  soon  became  apparent ;  and  new  facilities  were 
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provided  for  <*  setting  the  able-bodied  to  work,**  by  enabling  parishes  to  procure 
workhouses  and  depriving  those  who  refused  to  be  maintained  therein  of  all  right 
other  relief.    (See  9  Geo.  1.  cap.  7.) 

The  abuses  prevalent  during  two  centuries  in  this  branch  of  the  Poor  Laws  are 
notorious,  as  are  the  ineffectiud  attempts  to  remedy  them.  It  was  never  admitted* 
nor  contended  for,  that  the  able>bodied  could  be  lawfully  relieved  except  in  return 
for  work ;  but  the  abuse  was  in  most  cases  submitted  to  as  irremediable,  and  the 
further  abuse  was  superadded  of  paying  money,  not  to  those  only  who  were  out  of 
work,  but  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  private  employments :  thus  enlisting  on  the 
side  of  the  abuse  the  whole  of  those  employers  of  labour  who  could  by  means  of  it 
compel  the  parish  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  their  labourers'  subsistence.* 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  has  at  length  constructively  made  the  abuse 
lawful  in  authorising  its  indefinite  continuance,  at  the  same  time  providing  for  its 
gradual  extirpation. 

By  §  52.  it  is  recited,  that  "  Whereas  a  practice  has  obtained  of  giving  relief 
to  persons  or  their  fimiilies  who  at  the  time  of  applying  for  or  receiving  such 
relief  were  wholly  or  partially  in  the  employ  of  individuals,  and  the  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied  and  their  fiimUies  is  in  many  places  adminbtered  in  modes  productive  of  evil 
in  other  respects;  and  whereas  difficulty  may  arise  in  case  any  immediate  and 
universal  remedy  be  attempted,"  and  powers  are  then  given  to  the  commissioners 
to  be  appointed,  under  the  act  to  make  r^^lations  declaring  to  what  extent,  and  for 
what  period,  the  relief  to  be  given  to  able-bodied  persons  or  their  fiunilies  in  any  par- 
ticular parish  or  union  may  be  administered  out  of  the  workhouse,  by  payments 
in  money,  or  with  food  or  clothing  in  kind,  or  partly  in  kind  and  partly  in  money ; 
and  what  proportions,  to  what  persons  or  class  of  persons,  at  what  times  and  places, 
on  what  conditions,  and  in  what  manner  such  out-door  relief  may  be  afibrded.  AU 
relief  given  contrary  to  such  regulations  is  declared  ill^^,  and  is  to  be  disallowed 
in  the  accounts  of  persons  giving  it.  Exceptions  are,  however,  made  for  cases  where 
special  and  unforeseen  circumstance  may  render  the  immediate  operation  of  the 
regulations  inconvenient  or  dangerous. 

By  the  same  statute  effective  means  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  government  of  workhouses  (the  instruments  chiefly  relied  on  for  the  extir- 
pation of  this  branch  of  pauperism)  for  the  regulation  of  the  nature  and  amount  of 
relief  to  be  given  in  them,  the  labour  to  be  exacted  of  the  inmates,  and  for  the  pre- 
servation of  good  internal  order  in  them.  (  Passimj  but  see  especially  §§15.  22.  43. 
45.  91.  92.) 

These  provisions  for  hindering  the  condition  of  the  able-bodied  pauper  from  being 
raised  so  greatly  above  that  of  the  independent  labourer  as  it  has  been  rendered  by 
the  practice  of  affording  him  relief  without  exacting  exertion  on  his  part  in  return, 
might  perhaps  be  relied  on  as  sufficient,  when  vigilantly  and  systematically  applied, 
to  deter  him  from  a  life  of  pauperism,  which  would  be  thus  rendered  as  toilsome 
as  one  of  independence,  and  subject  to  more  constraint,  being  at  the  same  time  pro- 
ductive of  less  reward  in  the  shape  of  material  necessaries.  But  they  would  have 
been  ineffective  for  the  suppression  of  a  practice  which  had  prevailed  most  exten- 
sively, where  the  able-bodied  man  himself  did  not  apply  for  relief,  —  a  practice  of 
requiring  and  receiving  relief  for  children  ;  the  relief  usually  being  regulated  by  a 
scale,  commencing  at  a  certain  number  of  children,  and  increasing  with  the  size  of 
the  family.  This  relief,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  a  family,  had  made  in  many  coun- 
ties a  widow  with  a  family  of  children  sought  after  as  a  desirable  match  ;  and  a  single 
woman,  with  a  family  of  affiliated  bastards,  was  considered  as  even  more  happily 
endowed.  The  direct  operation  of  this  practice  was  to  put  the  man  with  a  family 
in  a  position  of  great  relative  advantage  over  the  single  man ;  and  its  indirect  effect 
was  the  same,  as  it  offered  an  inducement  to  all  rate-payers  to  employ  in  preference 
men  with  families,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  the  rates,  and  to  discard  the  single 
man  of  superior  qualifications  as  a  workman.  Both  operations  presented  motives 
to  the  single  man  to  procure  himself  a  wife,  and,  when  it  was  to  be  had,  a  ready- 
made  family. 

*  For  a  complete  detail  of  the  evib  of  the  allowance  system,  sec  the  Report  of  the 
Conimi$sioners  of  Inquiry,  1 834. 
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The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  attempts  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such,  prac- 
tice by  rendering  the  parents  liable  for  all  relief  to  their  dependent  children,  as  if 
the  relief  was  administered  to  the  parents  themselves ;  who  are  thus  subjected  to  the 
workhouse  discipline,  and  to  the  repayment  of  the  cost  of  relief,  equally  in  cases  of 
relief  to  themselves  or  to  any  part  of  their  families  (§  56>)»  With  the  further  in- 
tention of  completely  extirpating  for  the  future  both  branches  of  the  evil,  relief  to  a 
bastard  bom  since  the  passing  of  the  act  is  made,  in  law,  relief  to  the  mother  herself, 
in  contradiction  to  the  ancient  maxim  that  a  bastard  is  nuUius  filiua ;  and  a  man 
marrying  after  the  passing  of  this  act  is  liable  to  support  all  the  children,  legitimate 
or  illegitimate,  which  his  wife  may  have  at  the  marriage,  until  her  death,  or  until  the 
children  attain  the  age  of  16. 

This  provision  difiers  from  that  of  the  43  Eliz.  c.  2.  §.  7.,  by  which  the  father  and 
grandfather,  mother  and  grandmother,  are  bound  to  relieve  and  maintain  their  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  ;  and  children  arc  bound  to  maintain  their  poor,  old,  blind, 
lame,  and  impotent  parents,  according  to  a  rate  to  be  assessed  by  the  justices.  Instead 
of  waiting  for  the  order  of  justices,  the  new  law  makes  the  party,  to  whom  it  applies, 
at  once  liable  as  a  pauper  for  all  relief  administered  to  such  of  his  family  as  he  is 
bound  to  support. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  these  enactments  respecting  the  able-bodied  have  only 
one  common  character  with  those  relating  to  the  impotent  poor,  namely,  that  of  de- 
priving poor  persons  of  the  pretext  which  a  state  of  absolute  destitution  would  afford 
for  mendicancy  and  deprivation,  by  affording  to  all  a  necessary  maintenance ;  but  in 
all  the  minor  details,  the  enactments  regarding  the  able-bodied  are  strongly  cha- 
racterized by  the  number  of  restrictions  calculated  to  repel  the  applicant. 

AdminUtrcLtive  Machinery,  —  This  is  the  outline  of  the  existing  law  of  relief:  the 
means  and  instruments  of  its  administration  have  by  experience  been  found  to  be 
even  of  more  importance  than  the  very  principles  of  the  law  itself;  the  most  valuable 
principles  having,  by  a  bad  structure  of  the  administration,  been  utterly  unproductive 
of  any  visible  good ;  while  the  bad  have  been,  by  the  same  cause,  imprudently 
suffered  to  have  for  a  long  course  of  time  their  full  effect  without  a  check  or  effort 
at  counteraction. 

The  administrative  organisation,  as  it  at  present  exists,  will  be  found  to  be  un* 
systematic  and  clumsy  to  the  highest  degree ;  having  not  been  adopted  according  to 
the  obvious  exigencies  of  the  principles  of  the  law,  but  being  the  result  of  an  attempt 
to  apply  to  them  institutions  existing,  and  used  for  totally  different  purposes,  and 
in  themselves,  as  far  as  their  own  special  uses  were  concerned,  of  wholly  fortuitous 
origin. 

Parochial  Administration,  —  The  43  Eliz.  c.  2.  enacts  that  the  churchwardens  of 
-every  parish,  and  four,  three,  or  two  substantial  householders  there,  as  shall  be 
thought  meet,  having  respect  to  the  proportion  and  greatness  of  the  said  parish,  to 
be  nominated  yearly  in  Easter  week,  or  within  one  month  after  Easter,  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  shall  be  called 
Overaeers  of  the  Poor. 

It  undoubtedly  seemed  an  easy  course  for  the  legislature  to  adopt  an  existing 
division,  such  as  the  ecclesiastical  division  of  parishes,  and  to  avail  itself  of  an  existing 
officer,  such  as  the  churchwarden.  But  all  the  succeeding  legislation  shows  this  to 
have  been  a  fundamental  error. 

A  parish  is  defined  by  Blackstone  (  Com.  I.  p.  1 1 1 . )  to  be  "  that  circuit  of  ground  in 
which  tlie  souls  under  the  care  of  one  parson  or  vicar  do  inhabit  ;**  he  states  that  they 
were  computed  to  be  near  10,000  in  number,  and  he  thus  describes  their  origin  :  — 
**  It  seems  pretty  clear  and  certain  that  the  boundaries  of  parishes  were  originally 
ascertained  by  those  of  a  manor  or  manors  :  since  it  very  seldom  happens  that  a 
manor  extends  itself  over  more  parishes  than  one,  though  there  are  often  many 
manors  in  one  parish.  The  lords,  as  Christianity  sprrad  itself,  began  to  build 
churches  upon  their  own  demesnes,  or  wastes,  to  accommodate  their  tenants  in  one  or 
two  adjoining  lordships ;  and  in  order  to  have  divine  service  regularly  performed 
therein,  obliged  all  their  tenants  to  appropriate  their  tithes  to  the  maintenance  of 
one  officiating  minister,  instead  of  leaving  them  at  liberty  to  distribute  them  among 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese  in  general ;  and  this  tract  of  land,  the  tithes  whereof  were 
so  appropriated,  formed  a  distinct  parish ;  which  will  very  well  account  for  the 
frequent  intcrniixtiu'c  of  parishes  one  with  the  other.      For  if  a  lord  had  a  parcel  of 
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land  detached  from  the  main  of  his  estate,  but  not  niflScient  to  form  a  pariah  of  il 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  endow  his  newly  erected  church  with  tb«  tithes  o£  these 
disjointed  lands ;  especially  if  no  church  was  then  in  any  lordship  a4joining  to  those 
outlying  parcels. 

**  Thus  parishes  were  gradually  formed,  and  parish  churches  endowed  with  the 
tithes  that  arose  within  the  circuit  assigned.  But  some  lands,  either  because  tfacj 
were  in  the  hands  of  some  irreligious  and  careless  owners,  or  were  situate  in  forests 
and  desert  places,  or  for  other  now  unsearchable  reasons,  were  never  united  to  anj 
parish,  and  therefore  continue  to  this  day  extra-parochial.'* —  Jind,  112,  113. 

An  origin  so  little  connected  with  any  general  design  might  have  been  expected 
to  produce  a  result  such  as  has  been  the  case  with  parishes.  The  population  returns 
of  the  year  1831,  when  the  numbers  of  the  people  had  been  for  two  centuries  and 
a  quarter,  since  Uie  enactment  of  the  statute  of  Elisabeth,  progressiYely  increasiii|^ 
still  give,  out  of  15,535  parishes  and  places  in  England  and  Wales  separately 
maintaining  their  poor,  56  where  the  whole  population,  males  and  females,  and  of 
all  ages,  is  under  10  in  number ;  148  places  where  it  it  is  from  10  to  SO ;  533 
where  it  is  from  20  to  50;  1,170  where  it  Is  from  50  to  100 ;  and  4,774  where  it  is 
from  100  to  300. 

The  consequences  are  obvious,  —  that  to  procure  a  yearly  suooeasion  <^  capable 
officers  in  such  places  is  impossible ;  and  that  the  means  of  systematic  administratioii 
are  utterly  wanting,  as  regards  the  possession  of  the  material  instruments— the  stock 
to  set  the  poor  to  work,  the  workhouses,  &c. ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  waste  of 
labour  is  immense,  every  operation  having  to  be  performed  in  the  like  manner  for  a 
small  as  for  a  large  district. 

The  evil  was  further  added  to  by  the  13  and  14  Car.  2.  c.  12.  §  21.,  by 
which  the  several  townships  comprised  in  the  large  parishes  of  the  north  are  each 
empowered  separately  to  administer  the  lavrs  for  relief  of  the  poor.  This  statute 
also  includes  in  the  operation  of  those  laws  all  places  at  the  time  of  its  passing 
known  as  vills  or  hamlets.  The  number  of  places  in  Englimd  and  Wales  was  thus 
increased  from  about  10,000,  the  number  of  the  parishes,  to  between  15,000  and 
16,000. 

The  office  of  overseer  is  compulsory ;  that  is,  it  cannot  be  refused  without  sub- 
jecting the  party  to  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor ;  and  the  officer  is  entitled  to 
no  compensation  for  his  time  or  services.  The  e£^ct  might  be  expected:  the 
churchwarden,  tliough  the  primary  overseer,  soon  confined  his  attention  to  the 
mere  business  of  his  original  office ;  leaving  his  special  duties  as  overseer  to  be  per- 
formed by  those  elected  specially  for  the  purpose. 

The  overseers  were  thus  left  to  perform  the  whole  of  the  duty  of  administering  the 
law,  with  a  divided  responsibility.  In  the  smaller  places,  the  law  was,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  eitlicr  suffered  to  work  out  all  its  evils,  without  its  salutary  provisions 
being  called  into  operation,  or  an  officious  and  unauthorised  diversion  of  its  provisions 
from  their  purposes  was  effected  ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  cases  these  extremes  foUowcd'in 
succession,  according  to  the  varying  character  of  the  successive  officers.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  larger  parishes  it  was  soon  found  that  the  duties  were  too  onerous 
for  a  gratuitous  officer,  appointed  almost  by  chance,  and  changed  annually,  to 
perform ;  while  the  interests  of  the  parish  were  too  momentous  to  be  entrusted  to  his 
charge.  But  the  evil  of  entrusting  such  affairs  to  an  annual,  fortuitously  appointed, 
gratuitous,  and  therefore  almost  irresponsible,  officer,  was  not  attempted  to  be 
remedied,  in  parishes  governed  only  by  overseers,  till  the  59  Geo.  3.  c  12.  §  7. 
( Sturges  Bourne's  Act)  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  nominate,  and  the  justices  to 
appoint,  a  paid  officer,  under  the  name  of  assistant  overseer^  who  holds  his  appoint- 
ment until  it  is  expressly  revokc'd,  and  has  such  of  the  functions  of  an  overseer  as 
may  be  specified  in  his  appointment. 

The  vestry  consists  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish,  assembled  (usually  in  the  room 
in  the  church  where  the  minister's  ceremonial  dress  is  kept,  thence  called  vestry)  to 
deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the  parish.  The  persons  assembled  at  a  general  vestry 
are  not  officers,  therefore,  but  are  the  persons  immediately  interested  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  by  the  officers.  General  vestries  had,  under  the  statute  of  Eli- 
zabeth, no  important  functions  to  perform  in  the  administratration  of  relief,  or  the 
making  of  rates ;  but  by  some  succeeding  statutes  they  were  recognised  as  having 
concurrent  authority  with  the  overseers  in  the  ordering  of  relief.     The  3  &  4  Wil- 
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liam  &  Mary,  c.  11.  $  11.  requires  the  parishioners  to  meet  in  vestry,  or  other  usual 
place  of  meeting,  to  make  a  list  of  such  persons  as  they  shall  think  fit  and  allow 
to  receive  collections ;  and  the  9  Geo.  ] .  c.  7.  implicitly  confirms  to  them  this 
share  of  power,  with  the  overseers,  in  the  allowance  of  relief. 

But  this  vestry,  not  consisting  of  determinate  or  responsible  persons,  assembled 
and  acted  very  irregularly ;  and  the  meetings  usually  consisted  of  those  persons 
merely  who  had  an  individual  (as  opposed  to  a  common)  interest  in  the  subject  to 
be  determined  upon.  When  no  such  object  was  to  be  obtained,  no  meeting  was 
likely  to  be  held ;  or  if  any  was  held  it  consisted  of  those  who,  by  an  assiduous 
attendance,  might  get  the  whole  government  of  a  parish,  as  it  were  by  prescription, 
into  their  hands,  upon  the  plea  of  greater  parochial  experience. 

In  populous  parishes  a  very  great  number  of  select  vettriee  were  early  appointed, 
sometimes  as  a  committee  entrusted  eiclusively,  by  consent  of  a  general  vestry,  with 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  parish  :  these  were  said  to  exist  by  cuatom ;  and 
frequently  arretted,  in  course  of  time,  the  power  of  appointing  to  vacancies  in  their 
own  body,  and  then  became  known  as  tdf-dected  vestries.  Others  were  appointed, 
chiefly  in  town  and  city  parishes,  under  local  acts  of  parliament,  and  of  these  the 
constitution  was  extremely  various.  At  length  the  59  Geo.  3.  cap.  12.  (Sturges 
Bourne*s  Act)  enacts  general  provisions  for  the  annual  election  of  select  vestries  by 
the  inhabitants  assembled  in  general  vestry,  and  for  the  conduct  of  such  select 
vestries. 

The  most  common  character  of  these  select  vestries  is,  that  they  supersede  the 
overseers  in  so  much  of  their  functions  as  are  of  a  discretionary  nature,  such  as 
the  determination  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  relief,  and  the  objects  to  whom  it 
should  be  granted  ;  while  the  merely  ministerial  duties,  such  as  the  making 
of  the  rate,  the  coUecting  of  it,  and  the  accounting  for  it,  are  still  led  to  tlie 
overseers. 

The  only  attempt  to  introduce  a  control  in  any  degree  wider,  and  likely  to  be 
more  systematic  and  intelligent,  than  that  of  the  parochial  officers,  was  the  giving  a 
certain  administrative  as  well  as  judidal  authority  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  in- 
dividually,  not  acting  in  petty  sessions,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  district  in  which 
the  parish  lay.  The  statute  of  £lizabeth  gives  them  authority  to  appoint  the 
overseers,  whom  it  directs  **  from  time  to  time,  fry  and  with  the  consent  of  two  justices 
of  the  peace,  to  take  order  for"  the  performance  of  all  the  essential  duties  imposed  by 
Uie  statute ;  viz.  the  making  the  rate,  the  setting  the  children  and  others  to  work, 
apprenticing  the  former,  and  administering  necessary  relief  to  the  impotent  poor. 
Two  justices  are  to  inspect  the  overseers*  accounts,  and  to  empower  the  levying  of 
the  money  assessed ;  while  the  justices  at  quarter  sessions  are  to  make  sundry  general 
regulations,  and  are  to  receive  and  adjudicate  on  appeals  against  the  rate. 

The  22  Geo.  S.  c.  93.,  and  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  provide  for  the 
placing  single  parishes  under  the  control  of  boards  of  guardians;  but,  as  the 
constitution  of  such  boards  is  chiefly  designed  for  the  government  of  combinations 
or  unions  of  parishes,  no  material  differoioes  exist  in  the  functions  of  the  guardians, 
whether  appointed  for  single  parishes  or  unions.  Their  constitution  is  treated  of 
under  the  next  head. 

District  Administration.  —  The  first  attempt  made  by  a  general  statute  to  coun- 
teract some  of  the  evils  attendant  on  the  extreme  minuteness  of  parishes,  town- 
riiips,  and  vills,  was  by  the  9  Gea  1 .  c  7.  ;  the  statute  in  which  the  use  of  work- 
bouses  was  first  recognised,  and  adequate  provisions  made  for  the  acquisition  of 
them  by  parishes.  It  enacts  (§  4.),  that  *<  where  any  parish,  town,  or  township 
shall  be  too  small  to  purchase  or  have  such  a  house  for  the  poor  of  their  own  parish 
only,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  two  or  mors  parishes,**  &c.  (with  ccmsent  of  parishioners 
and  vestry,  and  of  a  justice  of  the  peace)  "to  unite  in  purchasing,  hiring,  or  taking 
such  house  for  the  lodging,  keeping,  and  maintaining  the  poor  of  the  several 
parishes,*'  &e.  And  it  is  ftirther  provided  that  one  parish  may  eontraet  with  another 
to  maintain  its  poor  in  such  a  house. 

But  many  charters  and  local  acts  were  in  force  in  William  III.*s  reign,  and 
some  as  early  as  that  of  Charles  II.,  by  which  several  parishes,  especially 
in  cities  and  corporate  towns,  were  united,  and  certain  officers  (generally  called 
guardians,  wardens,  or  directors),  with  a  head  (usually  called  a  governor),  in- 
corporated for  the  management  of  the  poor.     Such   local  acts  became  very  nu* 
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merous  during  the  succeeding  reigns,  and  began  to  be  applied  for  in  districts  almost 
exclusively  rural.      At  length  a  general  act  (the  22  Geo.  8.   c.  83.),   known   n 
Gilbert's  Act,  enabled  any  two  or  more  parishes  to  unite,  whenerer  two  thirds  in 
number  and  value  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  lands,  tenements,  and   herediti^ 
ments  within  such  parishes  should  signify,  in  the  manner  prescribed,  their  approba- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  act ;  the  consent  of  two  justices  being  had   to  the 
union.      Upon   the  union  being  effected,  the  justices  of  the  peace  may  appoint 
annually,  from  persons  nominated  by  the  owners  and  occupiers,  a  guardian  for  each 
parish.     It  was  a  vice  in  the  constitution  of  the  Gilbert's  Act  unions,  from  which 
that  of  many  of  the  incorporations  governed  under  local  acts  were  free,  that  the 
guardians  elected  by  each  parish  had  the  control,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  guardians  of  the  union,  of  all  the  out-door  relief  administered  to  its  paupers. 
The   benefit  of  an  uniform  system  was  thus  wholly  sacrificed,  and  the  individual 
caprice  of  the  guardians,  less  subject  to  control  than  tliat  of  the  overseers,  was  only 
subtituted  for  it. 

The  guardians  under  Gilbert's  Act  are  paid  officers ;  not  that  there  is  any  direct 
authority  for  their  pajrment  in  the  body  of  the  act,  but  the  form  of  agreement  given 
in  the  schedule  of  the  act  for  several  parishes  to  unite  contains  a  provision  for  an 
annual  salary  to  the  guardian. 

The  guardians  wholly  supersede  the  overseers  and  vestry  *'  in  the  care  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  poor,**  but  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  are  **  to  continue  to 
have  and  be  invested  with  the  same  powers  of  making  and  collecting  poor's  rates, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  like  penalties  for  neglect  or  misbehaviour  in  making  and 
collecting  such  rates  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  passing  the  act.**  (§  7.) 

An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  the  several 
parishes  united  under  this  act,  by  authorising  (§  10.)  the  guardians  to  nominate, 
and  the  justices  to  appoint,  armtor,  a  general  officer,  having  power  '' to  superintend 
the  workhouses  of  the  union ;  to  settle  and  adjust  the  accounts  of  the  guardians, 
and  of  the  treasurer,  in  case  of  dispute ;  and  also  to  settle  and  adjust  all  doubts 
arising  concerning  the  persons  who  ought  to  he  sent  to  the  worichouae,  and,  by  every 
prudent  means  in  his  power,  to  enforce  the  regulations  and  provisions  formed  under 
the  act  for  the  better  accommodation  and  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  preventing  all 
unnecessary  expenses  and  burdens  on  the  united  parishes,'*  &c.  These  powers, 
expressed  with  such  generality,  might  have  been  considered  to  ezt«id  to  the  regu- 
lation of  relief  out  of  the  workhouse ;  but  the  universal  practice  in  these  unicms  is 
to  leave  to  the  guardians  of  each  parish  an  undisputed  authority  in  this,  which  is  the 
most  dangerous  portion  of  the  administration,  and  that  therefore  which  requires  the 
most  systematic  and  uniform  controL  As  an  inducement  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
office,  the  Visitor  is  discharged  from  the  service  <^  the  office  of  constable,  and  all 
parochial  offices,  and  from  serving  on  juries  at  assizes  or  quarter  sessions. 

This  act  gives  many  facilities  for  procuring  workhouses,  and  makes  many  pecu- 
liar provisions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  two  of  which  have  been  already  adverted 
to  in  the  preceding  history  of  the  Poor  Laws ;  namely,  that  in  the  29th  section, 
by  which  none  but  impotent  adults  and  orphan  children  can  be  sent  to  the  work- 
house (which  by  this  act  is  called  a  poorhouse);  a  provision  utterly  at  variuice  with 
the  intention  and  effect  of  all  other  general  statutes  relating  to  workhouses ;  and 
that  in  the  32d,  by  which  the  guardian  is  compelled,  under  penalties,  to  find  for 
any  person  professing  to  l)e  able  and  willing  to  work  "  employment  sviied  i/6  his  or 
her  atreitgth  or  capacity^  near  the  place  of  hit  or  her  rendemce ;  and  to  eaaw  svch 
person  to  be  properly  maintained^  lodged^  and  provided  far  until  such  employment  be 
procured^  and  during  the  time  of  such  work  ;  and  to  receive  the  money  to  be  earned  by 
such  work,  and  apply  it  in  such  maintenance,  as  far  as  the  same  wiO  go,  cmd  make  up 
the  deficiency,  if  any,"  Such  a  monstrous  provision,  diqiensing  with  all  necessity  of 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  able-bodied,  could  not  fail  of  producing,  as  it  has  in  all 
those  unions  where  its  existence  is  known  to  the  labourers,  a  perfect  indiffi3rence,  or 
rather  repugnance,  to  regular  employment. 

As  these  unions  are  not  likely  to  remain  much  longer  in  existence,  it  is  not 
necessary  further  to  describe  the  provisions  of  the  act  imder  the  regulations  of 
which  their  concerns  are  administered. 

It  was  not  by  experience  of  the  success  of  the  unions  joined  under  Gilbert's  Aet 
that  the  adoption  by  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  the  system  of  district  or 
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union  management  was  justified :  on  the  contrary,  the  operation  of  GUbert's  Act 
in  the  unions  formed  under  it  had  in  no  way  proved  better  than  that  of  the  act  of 
Elizabeth  in  the  hands  of  overseers ;  and  in  many  cases,  and  in  many  respects^ 
worse.  The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  in  fact,  revives  the  policy  of  the  9  Geo.  I . 
c.  7.  in  a  more  systematic  manner ;  that  policy  being,  to  enable  several  parishes, 
by  combination,  to  obtain  the  instruments  of  good  government,  which  singly  they 
could  not  afford. 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  however,  extends  this  principle  of  the  9  Geo.  I . 
beyond  the  mere  object  of  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  a  workhouse,  to  the 
obtaining  of  efficient  officers,  and  to  the  transaction  of  many  other  affairs ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  making  of  contracts  on  a  larger,  and  therefore  more  beneficial,  scale 
than  can  be  done  by  single  parishes.  It  also  contemplates  the  attainment  of  an 
object  as  foreign  to  that  of  Gilbert's  Act  as  is  that  of  obtaining  an  efficient  work- 
house ;  namely,  the  rendering  o£  the  system  of  relief,  whether  given  in  or  out  of 
ft  workhouse,  uniform  over  large  districts ;  and,  by  collecting  in  one  board  the  in- 
terests, the  information,  and  energy  of  the  guardians  of  several  parishes,  the  securing 
the  adequate  motives  and  means  for  the  discovery,  adoption,  and  permanent  retention 
of  all  attainable  improvements  in  administration  ;  which,  when  occasionally  effected, 
in  single  parishes,  have  been  in  almost  every  instance  abandoned  when  the  single 
individual,  to  whose  talent  or  energy  they  were  owing,  ceased  from  any  cause  to  take 
a  part,  or  to  have  an  active  influence,  in  the  administration. 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  provides  for  the  formation  of  four  species  of 
unions. 

1 .  The  unions  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  common  workhouse  may  be  declared  at 
the  discretion  of  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act,  who,  when  such  union 
is  proposed,  are  to  ascertain  the  expense  incurred  by  each  parish  for  three  years 
preceding  the  inquiry,  and  are  thereupon  to  calculate  the  annual  average  expense  of 
each  ;  and  this  average,  until  varied  or  altered,  is  to  constitute  the  scale  or  pro- 
portion in  which  each  parish  is  to  contribute  to  a  common  fund,  for  the  following 
purposes :  —  1 .  for  the  purchasing,  building,  hiring,  or  altering,  and  for  upholding 
and  maintaining,  of  any  wcn-khouse  or  other  place  for  the  reception  of  the  poor ; 
2.  for  purchasing  or  renting  lands  or  tenements  under  the  act;  3.  ior  the  payment 
of  the  officers  of  the  union  ;  4.  for  the  providing  utensils  and  materials  for  setting 
the  poor  to  work  ;  and,  generally,  for  any  other  expense  for  the  common  benefit  of 
the  parishes  of  the  union.  (§  28.) 

The  workhouses  thus  paid  for  out  of  a  common  fund  are  devoted  to  the  recep- 
tion, maintenance,  and  employment  therein  of  the  poor  of  each  parish  of  the  union, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  houses  belonged  exclusively  to  the  parishes  to  which 
such  poor  are  respectively  liable.  (§  26. )  Tlie  same  rule  holds  as  to  the  title  of  each 
parish  to  the  serrices  of  the  paid  officers. 

But  it  is  expressly  providtd  that,  in  this  species  of  union,  **  each  parish  shall  be 
separately  chargeable  with,  and  liable  to  defray  the  expense  (^,  its  own  poor, 
whether  relieved  in  or  out  of  any  such  workhouse.**  (§  26.) 

This  union,  therefore,  only  facilitates  the  attainment  of  certain  common  instru- 
ments, at  a  common  expense,  but  does  not  alter  or  directly  affect  the  liabilities  of 
each  parish,  with  respect  to  the  burden  of  relieving  its  own  poor ;  and  the  dis. 
proportions,  as  to  the  number  and  expense  of  the  poor  existing  bietween  parish  and 
parish  at  the  commencement  of  a  union,  may,  by  possibility,  remain  for  ever  un- 
altered. But,  as  a  first  stage  of  combination,  and  until  a  common  principle  of 
administration  has  brought,  as  it  tends  inevitaUy  to  do,  the  number  of  paupers  of 
every  parish  to  a  similar  proportion  to  its  population  and  resources,  the  arrange- 
ment described  secures  each  parish  against  any  participation  in  the  consequences  of 
the  past  administration  of  its  neighbours.  Those  parishes  therefore  which,  up  to 
the  period  of  union,  have  kept  thdir  burdens  low,  contribute  in  a  low  proportion  to 
the  averages,  and  preserve  only  their  own  burdens ;  and,  have  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  a  junction  with  parishes  in  a  state  more  pauperised,  for  the  purposes  contem- 
plated in  the  constitution  of  tliis  species  of  union. 

2.  Tlie  second  species  of  unions  are  those  for  the  purposes  of  stltiement. 

This  is  a  further  state  of  combination  of  parishes,  which  may  be  brought  about 
in  any  union  already  existing,  for  the  purposes  last  described,  by  agreement,  in 
writing  of  all  the  guardians ;  or,  when  a  parish  in  such  union  is  not  represented  by 
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a  guardian,  by  a   majority  of  rate-payers  and  owners  of  such  parish  ;    subji 
however,  to  the  approbation  of  the  commissioners,  testified  by  affiiing  their  aigna^ 
ture  and  seal  to  the  agreement. 

In  the  unions  last  described,  each  parish  retains  the  burden  of  its  own  poor.  In 
unions  of  the  kind  now  in  question,  the  settlement  (or  right  to  be  reliered)  of  any 
person  in  any  of  the  united  parishes  is  from  the  period  of  union  to  be  considered,  as 
between  those  parishes,  a  settlement  in  the  whole  union  ;  and  all  eipenses  oi  relief 
to  such  person  l>ecome  a  part  of  the  general  expenses,  to  be  paid  out  of  a  com- 
mon fund  contributed  to  by  all  the  parishes  in  proportion,  and  to  be  a  scertained  in 
the  manner  described  under  the  last  head.  (§  33. ) 

Before  this  stage  of  combination  is  arriv^  at,  the  parishes  in  an  union  remain  as 
little  interested  in  the  amount  of  the  burdens  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  as  if  they 
were  utterly  unconnected ;  and  each  has  the  same  interest  in  casting  on  another  the 
burden  of  maintaining  itsown  paupers.  Litigation  is  therefore  as  likely  toarise  between 
such  parishes  as  between  those  most  distant,  except  in  as  far  as  improved  adminis- 
trau'on  may  tend  to  prevent  it.  But  the  identification  of  the  interests  of  the  several 
parishes  of  an  union  for  the  purposes  of  settlement,  render  each  equally  concerned 
in  diminishing  the  general  burden  ;  and  litigation  upon  that  which  b  by  fiur  the  nxist 
fruitful  source  of  dispute,  the  settlement  of  paupers,  is  rendered*  as  between  one 
parish  in  the  union  and  another,  impossible. 

3.  Still,  at  this  stage  of  union,  each  parish  would  have  to  raise  its  own  proportion 
of  the  common  fund,  and  would  retain  its  own  machinery  for  assessment  of  property 
liable  to  be  rated,  and  its  consequent  irr^plarities  of  rating ;  the  chief  remaining 
source  of  the  litigation  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws.  For  the 
remedy  of  all  anomalies  and  grounds  of  dispute  arising  from  this  cause,  and  for 
the  complete  identification  in  interest  of  all  tlie  members  of  any  comlMnation  of 
parishes,  a  third  species  of  uaioa,  for  the  purposes  of  rating,  is  provided  for.  As  in 
the  formation  of  unions  for  the  purposes  of  settlement,  the  consent  of  the  guardians 
of  all  the  parishes  to  be  united  is  required  ;  or,  where  a  parish  is  not  represented 
by  a  guardian,  of  the  majority  of  rate-payers  and  owners ;  and  the  coneurrenoe  of  the 
Commissioners  is  to  be  testified  by  their  hands  and  seals.  Thereupon  the  united 
parishes  are  to  be  considered  as  one  parish,  for  the  purpose  of  nusing  in  oonmioa 
the  funds  for  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  union  (§  34. ) ;  and  the  guardians  are 
directed,  subject  to  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners,  to  proceed  to 
ascertain  and  assess  the  property  in  the  several  parishes  rateable  to  the  poor,  and  to 
cause  surveys  and  valuations  to  be  made  (§  35.);  the  expenses  of  such  surveys  and 
valuations  being  a  common  charge.     (  §  36. ) 

Rates  made  on  such  valuations  are  to  be  silowed  and  recovered  aa  rates  of  single 
parishes  now  are ;  and  the  rate-payers  are  to  have  a  like  power  of  appeal  against 
them  as  they  now  have  against  parish  rates.  (  §  35.) 

AfVer  such  common  rate  comes  into  operation,  all  proportions  of  contribution* 
fixed  at  the  period  when  the  parishes  were  originally  united,  are  to  cease  wholly 
(  §  36.)  ;  and  all  expenditure,  chargeable  in  respect  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the 
respective  parishes,  is  to  be  deemed  the  common  expenditure  out  of  the  common  fiind 
raised  under  the  common  rate. 

This  is  the  most  complete  and  perfect  state  of  union  which  can  be  effected  between 
parishes,  as  it  abolishes  alike  all  distinctions  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  poor,  as  it 
does  also  with  respect  to  the  arrangement  by  which  the  means  of  supporting  them 
are  to  be  obtained. 

4.  The  fourth  species  of  unions  is  created  for  an  extremely  limited*  but  important, 
purpose ;  vis.  that  of  appointing  and  paying  officers.  This  species  of  union  may  contain 
several  parishes,  or  several  unions,  or  several  of  both.  It  does  not  impose  on  the 
respective  parishes  any  common  charge,  either  as  r^ards  the  workhouse,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  poor,  or  in  the  making  of  the  rates :  it  merely  provides  fi^r  the  case 
where  either  a  single  parish  or  union  cannot  economically  or  advantageously  employ 
a  given  ofiScer,  or  where  it  is  more  advisable  that  the  officer's  exdusive  attention 
should  be  devoted  to  his  oflice,  occupying  him  on  a  large  scale.  This  is  peculiarly 
the  case  with  auditors,  whose  office  requires  a  special  skill,  they  having  to  decide  on  the 
legality  of  charges  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  numerical  accuracy  of  accounts ;  a  skill 
hard  to  find,  and  which  will  never  be  acquired  for  the  purpose  or  in  the  practice  of 
auditing  the  accounts  of  a  single  union  however  large  ;  a  task  which,  moreover,  would 
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only  engage  time  gufflcient  to  interfere  injuriously  with  any  regular  occupation.  In 
this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  enlarged  experience  and  ex- 
clusive attention  on  the  part  of  the  officer,  and  of  economising  their  funds,  any  number 
of  parishes  and  unions  may  be  united  for  the  purpose  only  of  appointing  and  paying 
officers  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor ;  for 
the  examining  and  auditing  of  accounts,  and  otherwise  carrying  the  provisions  of  the 
act  into  execution.  (§  46. ) 

Of  these  four  species  of  unions,  the  three  first  are  to  be  governed  by  boards  of  guar- 
dians; which,  immediately  that  any  parishes  are  united  for  the  administration  of  relief, 
are  to  be  constituted  and  chosen  to  govern  the  common  workhouses,  and  to  administer 
relief.  (§  3R.)  Each  parish  is  entitled  to  choose  one  guardian,  at  least;  but  the 
number  assigned  to  each  parish  is  to  be  determined  by  reference  to  its  circumstxmces. 
The  qualification  of  the  guardians  is  to  be  fixed,  as  to  its  actual  amount,  by  the  Com- 
missioners ;  but  is  to  consist  essentially  in  being  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
some  parish  in  the  union,  it  not  being  necessary  that  the  candidate  should  be  rated 
in  the  parish  for  which  he  is  to  serve.  It  is  provided  that  the  qualification  shall  in 
no  case  be  fixed  so  as  to  require  an  annual  rental  of  more  than  40/.  The  same  per- 
son may  be  elected  for  successive  years,  and  for  more  than  one  parish ;  but,  in  the 
latter  case,  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  plurality  of  votes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
parishes  he  may  represent.  (§  38. ) 

The  guardians  are  elected  by  the  owners  of  property  and  rate-payers,  in  a  manner 
which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  It  is  found  by  experience  that,  although 
the  rates  are  directly  paid  by  the  occupants,  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  poor 
fiUls  ultimately  on  the  owner  of  the  property  subject  to  the  assessment ;  and  that, 
although  the  rates  might  be,  and  had  in  many  instances  been,  so  increased  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  the  tenant  to  pay  any  rent,  it  was  impossible  to  increase  them 
beyond  this  extent ;  as  immediately  that  they  began  to  exceed  the  annual  value  of  the 
property  to  the  tenant,  it  ceased  to  be  occupied.  On  the  same  principle,  it  is  found 
that  the  lower  the  rates,  the  more  is  realised  by  the  owner  of  the  property ;  the 
tenant,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  paying  the  full  consideration  in  value  for  the  use  of  the 
property,  whether  he  paid  it  in  one  sum  as  rent,  or  partly  in  rent  and  partly  in 
rates.  It  was  seen,  in  many  parishes,  that  the  land  was  held  with  the  usual  profit  to 
the  tenants,  although  the  rates  had  so  increased  that  it  was  impossible  to  hold  the 
land  paying  rent,  and  the  rent  had  consequently  ceased  to  be  paid. 

In  the  case  where  the  tenant  has,  to  any  extent,  a  permanent  interest  in  rateable 
property,  as  during  a  term,  during  which  liis  rent  can  neither  be  increased  nor 
lessened,  he  is  interested  in  the  reducing  of  the  rates,  as  he  thereby  diminishes  tlie 
aggregate  of  his  payments  for  his  occupation,  and  as  his  landlord  cannot,  during 
the  interval,  claim  any  surplus  profits  or  rent  beyond  the  amount  originally  agreed 
upon.  But  even  in  this  case  his  interest  is  only  in  the  proportion  which  his  term 
bears  to  the  fee  simple  of  the  ultimate  owners.  It  is,  however,  incontestable,  that 
the  occupant  is  interested  in  the  repression  of  pauperism  in  as  far  as  he  is  interested 
in  the  moral  condition  of  the  labourers  he  may  have  occasion  to  employ,  and  of  his 
general  neighbourhood ;  but  this  is  an  interest  so  much  less  easily  recognised  than 
that  which  a  man  feels  in  his  annual  income,  that  it  cannot  be  much  relied  on  as 
a  motive  by  which  an  election  of  guardians  can  be  influenced.  The  case  is  wholly 
different  from  that  in  which  political  rights  generally  are  concerned  ;  in  which  all  are 
nearly  equally  interested,  or,  perhaps,  the  poor  man  most,  who  has  the  least  interest 
in  the  land  or  any  other  rateable  property.  In  the  administration  of  a  tax  levied  on 
a  definite  class  of  property,  and  on  definite  individuals,  none  are  so  immediately 
interested  in  its  cautious  and  beneficial  application  as  those  who  must  be  immedi- 
ately benefited  by  it,  or  must  directly  suffer  by  the  contrary  course.  To  give  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  political  rights  a  power  of  influencing  the  administration 
of  a  fund  so  levied,  would  be  to  enable  a  class  contributing  little  or  nothing  to  it, 
and  by  far  the  most  numerous,  a  power  to  dispose,  without  check,  of  the  property 
of  another,  and  far  less  numerous,  class.  The  effect  of  such  an  arrangement  has 
been  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  open  vestries,  where  those  benefited 
only  by  the  expenditure  of  the  rate,  and  by  the  misapplication  of  the  law,  have 
usually  had  the  control,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  persons  most  nearly  concerned  h 
its  administration. 

Gilbert's  Act  (the  22  Geo.  3.  c.  83. )  enabled  the  owners  of  property,  as  well  as  the 
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rmte- payers,  to  vote  fur  the  ac^option  of  the  act,  and  in  the  election  of  guardians.  An 
act  known  as  Sturgcs  Bourne's  General  Vestry  Act  (tlie  58  Geo.  3.  c.  69.)  introduced 
the  system  of  a  plurality  of  votes  as  ikr  as  the  rate-payers  only  are  concerned  ;  giving 
one  vote  for  every  25/.  of  annual  value  of  the  property  assessed,  until  the  number  of 
votes  amounts  to  six,  the  highest  number  which  any  voter  can  have.  This  last  act, 
although  it  embodies  an  attempt  to  give  an  influence  in  the  divisions  of  the  veairj 
proportionate  to  the  properly  to  be  affected,  gives  that  influence,  nc»t  to  the  person 
most  permanently  and  really  interested  in  it,  the  owner,  but  to  the  person  IMi3ring 
the  rate,  who  has  usually  the  most  transitory  interest  in  the  property  and  is  not 
affected  by  its  burthens. 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  contains  a  new  arrangement,  by  which  the  inte- 
rests of  the  mere  tenant  are  attempted  to  be  fully  represented,  while  influence  in  the 
distribution  of  the  rate  is  also  attempted  to  be  conferred  on  the  owner,  in  some  degree 
proportionate  to  his  interest  in  the  right  administration  of  the  law.  The  principle 
being,  that,  while  adequate  means  are  provided  by  law  to  compel  the  perfbrmance  of 
all  that  it  requires,  the  actual  administration  shall  be  entrusted  to,  or  controlled  by» 
those  whose  interest  it  is  that  more  than  the  law  enjoins  should  not  be  done.  The 
40th  section,  therefore,  confers  on  owners  of  property  a  ri^t  to  vote  in  the  election 
of  guardians,  and,  in  certain  other  cases,  in  the  proportion  ascertained  by  Sturges 
Bourne*s  Act  for  rate-payers ;  that  is,  to  give  one  vote  for  every  25L  in  annual  value  at 
rateable  property,  until  the  votes  amount  to  six,  the  highest  number  allowed  to  anj 
person  as  owner.  An  owner,  who  is  also  a  bond  ftde  occupier  paying  rates,  ms j» 
however,  vote  in  both  characters.  Being  equally  interested  in  his  rent,  whether 
resident  in  the  parish  or  not,  he  is  entitled  to  appoint  a  proxy  to  vote  lor  him  as 
owner,  but  not  as  occupier.  (  §  40.) 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  legal  owners  have,  in  many  esses,  so  encumbered 
their  property,  or  parted  to  such  an  extent  with  all  lieneficial  interest  in  it,  that  they 
have  lost  all  interest  in  tlie  profits  derivable  from  it.  The  act,  therefore,  gives  to 
leaa^olders,  having  a  beneticial  interest  to  the  extent  of  one  third  of  the  annuHil  value 
of  the  property  let  to  them,  and  to  persons  receiving  two  thirds  of  the  annual  value 
on  their  own  account,  or  as  mortgagees  or  other  encumbrancers  in  poneaaion,  the 
right  to  vote  as  if  they  were  actually  owners.  (  §  109.,  voce  "  Owner.  ") 

Rate-i>ayers  merely,  as  being  less  interested  in  the  careful  administrati<Mi  of  the 
rates,  arc  entitled  to  less  votes  in  proportion  to  the  prcqperty  in  their  occupation. 
Kate-payers  having  been  rated  a  year,  and  paid  all  rates  due  previous  to  the  last  six 
months,  are  entitled  to  give  one  vote,  when  rated  at  any  sum  under  SOOL ;  when 
rated  at  2(XV.,  but  under  400/.,  two  votes ;  at  400/.,  or  more,  three  votes.  Though, 
in  respect  of  any  given  property  exceeding  in  anniud  value  50/.,  the  owner  has  move 
votes  tlian  the  tenant,  still,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  votes  of  the  rate- 
payers of  a  parish  greatly  exceed  in  the  number  the  votes  of  the  owners  of  the  pro- 
perty they  occupy ;  every  rate-payer,  however  small  his  property,  having  one  vote  ; 
while  the  owner's  property,  however  large,  and  although  occupied,  as  is  mostly  the 
case,  by  much  more  than  six  rate-payers,  can  never  ocmfer  on  him  more  than  atx 
votes.  The  interests  of  the  rate-payers  arc,  in  another  respect,  secured  by  the  quali. 
fication  which  excludes  mere  owners  from  becoming,  who  must  be  payers  of  rates 
within  the  union. 

The  guardians  elected  by  this  constituency  continue  in  oflice  until  the  95th  of 
March  following  their  appointment,  or  until  others  are  appointed  in  their  stead. 
(§  38.)  Any  justice  of  the  peace  resident  in  any  paru^h  in  an  union,  and  acting  for 
the  county  in  which  it  Is  situate,  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board  of  guardians^ 
The  whole  body  of  guardians  have  the  exclusive  ordering,  giving,  and  directing  of 
all  relief  in  the  union  ;  and  can  in  the  performance  of  this,  aa  of  all  their  general 
duties,  only  act  aa  members,  and  at  meetings  of  a  boardf  at  which  three  must  be 
present,  and  concur  in  every  acL  The  acts  of  a  board  bind  the  absent  members^ 
and  bind  also  the  parishes  of  the  union  who  may  not  have  elected  guardians  or  of 
which  the  guardians  may  have  resigned,  disqualified,  or  died.  (  §  38.) 

The  local  administration  (that  of  parishes,  by  means  <^  overseers,  assistant-over* 
seers,  vestries  of  various  kinds,  and  by  guardians ;  and  that  of  districts  or  unions 
created  for  various  purposes,  and  regulated  by  boards,  guardian^  or  analogous  bodies) 
has  been  described.  Another  branch  of  local  administration,  of  very  fa'mited  ex- 
tent, is  that  of  Juatiee*  of  peace,  not  acting  in  a  judicial,  but  in  a  ministerial,  or 
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merely  administrative,  capacity ;  as  in  th«  aHowanc*  of  tlie  poor-rates,  in  enforcing 
their  levy,  in  appointing  overseers  and  assistant  overseers,  in  binding  parish  appren- 
tices, &c.  In  the  performance  of  these  acts,  justices  of  the  county  sometimes  act  as 
individuals  at  their  own  residences ;  sometimes  in  districts  or  divisions  d  petty 
sessions,  formed  for  convenience  in  transacting  such  business  as  requires  the  con* 
currence  of  two  justices ;  but  which  divisions  have  no  fixed  relation  to  the  division 
of  parishes,  townships,  or  viUs. 

A  general  or  central  Authority  for  Purpotes  of  Administration  is  only  recently  esta- 
blished. This  consists  of  a  IxMrd  of  three  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  King  by 
warrant  under  the  sign  manual,  and  styled  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  Enj^buid 
and  Wales.  They  are  removable  at  the  King's  pleasure,  and  are  to  hold  office,  under 
the  present  act,  for  no  longer  period  than  five  years  after  it  received  the  royal  assent, 
and  thenceforth  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  (§$  1,  2.) 

They  are  appointed  to  direct  and  contrc4  the  administration  of  relief  to  the  poor 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  according  to  the  laws  in  force  at  the  time  being 
(  §  15. ),  and  for  this  purpose  are  to  sit  as  a  board ;  two  of  them  constituting  a  board 
(  §  2.).  They  have  ample  powers  to  make  inquiries  connected  with  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  to  compel  answers  and  retumr.  (  §§  2.  12,  19.  85.) 

They  are  to  make  and  issue  rules,  orders,  and  regulations  for  the  control  of  sub- 
ordinate officers ;  to  determine  the  kind  and  quantity  of  relief  to  be  given  to  the 
various  classes  of  poor,  especially  the  able-bodied.  {^52.)  They  are  at  their  own 
discretion  to  declare  unions  for  the  purposes  of  administration  merdy,  and  for  ap- 
pointing and  paying  officers  (§§  26.  46.) ;  and,  with  the  consent  of  guardians,  or  of 
a  majority  of  owners  and  rate-payers,  to  declare  unions  for  settlement  (§  S3.)  and 
rating  (§  34. ).  They  are  to  niake  rules  for  the  building,  altering,  and  government 
of  workhouses  (§§  15.  42.)  ;  for  the  education  of  children  therein  (§  15.) ;  for  the 
guidance  and  control  of  guardians,  vestries,  and  parish  officers;  and  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  overseers  and  guardians  of  such  paid  officers,  with  such  qualifications  as  they 
may  think  necessary  (§  46. ) ;  for  the  regulation  of  contracts  ($  49. )  ;  and,  generally, 
they  are  to  control  all  persons  exercising  any  powers  in  any  way  relating  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  (§  21. )  For  the  better  performance  of  these  extensive  duties,  they 
are  enabled  to  appoint  nine  assistant  commissioners  ($  7.),  (and,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  a  greater  number),  to  whom  they  may  delegate  such  of 
their  powers  as  they  may  think  fit,  except  the  power  to  make  general  rules. 
(§12.) 

The  summonses  and  orders  of  the  Commissioners,  or  their  assistants,  are  enforced 
by  penalties  provided  in  case  of  neglect  or  disobedience.  (§  96. )  The  Commissioners* 
general  rules  and  orders,  that  is,  rules  and  orders  applicid^le  to  several  unions,  or  to 
several  parishes  not  in  union,  or  not  to  be  united  by  virtue  of  such  orders,  must 
be  sent  to  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State  forty  days  before  they  take 
effect ;  and  may  at  any  time  be  disallowed  by  his  Mijesty,  with  the  advice  of 
his  Privy  Council.  (§16.)  All  general  rules  in  force  must  be  laid  before  Parlia^ 
ment  within  one  week  after  the  conmiencement  of  the  session.  (^  17.) 
,  The  Commissioners  are  likewise  to  give  such  information  respecting  their  pro- 
ceedings, or  any  part  of  them,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  he  may  from  time  to 
time  direct  and  require.  (§6.)  They  are  also  to  make  a  record  of  their  proceedings, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  once  a  year,  or  oftener  if  required ;  and 
are  to  submit,  yearly,  a  general  report  of- their  proceedings,  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament.  (§  5. ) 

The  judicial  control  to  which  the  administrative  officers  are  inmiediately  subject 
is,  first,  that  of  the  justices  of  the  peace ;  secondly,  that  of  the  King's  Bench. 

Besides  the  administrative  or  ministerial  functions  before  described,  the  Jutticet  of 
the  peace  have  (chiefly  at  quarter  sessions)  judicial  authority  over  most  o^  the  acts 
to  be  performed  by  the  overseers.  Thus  the  rates  made  by  overseers  may  be  appealed 
against  at  quarter  sessions.  Removals  of  paupers  take  place  on  the  adjudication 
by  two  justices  that  the  pauper  is  chargeable  to  one  parish,  and  is  legally  settled 
in  that  to  which  the  removid  is  made;  and  appeal  may  be  made  fttmi  this  adju- 
dication to  the  justices  assembled  at  quarter  sessions.  Two  justices  may  order 
the  persons  liable  under  the  43  Elix.  c.  2.  §  7.  to  nuuntain  their  actual  rela- 
tions.    Two  justices  may  direct  adult  persons,  unable  to  work  through  old  age  or 
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infirmity,  to  be  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse  of  an  union.  (4  &  5  W.4.  c  76.  §  27.) 
One  justice  may  order  medical  or  other  necessary  relief  in  urgent  cases,  even  where 
a  board  of  guardians  are  appointed.  (§  54. ) 

The  Court  of  King*s  Bench  has  control  over  all  officers  by  means  of  its  writs  of 
mandamus  and  qMO  uHuranto,  by  which  it  can  compel  the  specific  perfbrmance  of 
duties  by  ofl&cers^  or  restrain  them  when  they  have  usurped  authority.  It  also 
obuins  jurisdiction  in  cases  before  the  justices  of  peace  at  quarter  sessions  by  means 
of  its  writ  of  certiorari  (by  which  it  directs  the  inferior  court  to  remove  any  matter 
in  contest  into  the  superior  court),  and  also  by  means  of  the  statement  of  special 
cases,  where  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  may  desire  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  on  any  matter  of  law  depending,  and  of  which  a  reasonable 
doubt  is  entertained :  special  verdicts  have  the  same  effect.  All  oflicers  are  likewise 
subject  to  private  action  where  any  special  damage  is  done  to  an  individual  by  the 
improper  execution  of  their  office;  and,  also,  indictment  for  a  misdenoeanor  for 
non-performance  or  neglect  of  their  official  duties,  or  for  misfeasance  in  their  per- 
formance. Overseers  are,  in  this  latter  manner,  punishable  both  for  Delecting  to 
give  relief  where  it  is  necessary,  or  for  giving  it  where  it  is  unnecessary. 

The  Poor  J^w  Commissioners  and  their  ^^sistants,  besides  being  liable  to  the  usual 
responsibilities  as  officers  (in  respect  of  which,  however,  some  protections  are  afforded 
them,  §  104. ),  are  subject  immediately  to  the  control  of  the  King*s  Bench  in  the  matter, 
of  the  rules,  orders  and  regulations  which  they  are  authorised  to  make  and  issue.  It  is 
provided  by  the  105th  section,  that  no  rule,  order,  or  regulation  of  the  Courimissioii- 
ers,  or  their  assistants,  shall  be  removable  by  writ  of  certiorari  into  any  other  Court. 
This  Court  may  declare  any  such  rule,  order,  or  regulation,  illegal ;  but,  until  so 
declared,  it  is  to  continue  in  full  force,  and  be  obeyed  and  enforced  as  if  it  had  not 
been  removed.  No  person  can  be  prosecuted  by  indictment  or  civil  action  for  any 
thing  done  in  pursuance  of  such  rule,  before  he  has  notice  that  it  has  been  quashed 
as  illegal.  (§  108.) 

The  foregoing  statement  —  describing  the  classes  entitled  to  relief,  the  means  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  the  different  orders  of  administrative  officers,  and  the  executive 
and  judicial  control  to  which  they  are  subject  —  is  a  general  picture  of  a  very  com- 
plex system;  into  which  a  principle  of  unity  has  only  recently  been  introduced  by 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  which,  as  it  constitutes  unquestionably  an  epoch  c^ 
the  greatest  importance  in  legislation  on  the  subject,  was  the  point  at  which  the 
preceding  history  of  the  law  was  broken  off*;  and  which  will  now  be  resumed  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  some  of  the  effects  of  the  recent  modifications  of  the  system. 

Operation  of  the  Si/stem  as  modified  by  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 

In  conformity  with  the  provisioas  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  which  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  on  the  14th  of  August,  18S4,  the  Commissioners  were 
appointc<l  on  the  1 8th  of  that  month :  and,  in  further  conformity  with  the  act,  the 
Commissioners  have  since  made  to  Parliament  two  Annual  General  Reports ;  the 
second  of  which  will  not,  however,  be  printed  for  distribution  at  the  time  this  article 
will  have  gone  to  press. 

The  Commissioners  report,  that  when  they  came  into  office  they  found  great  mis- 
apprehensions  existing  as  to  the  state  of  the  law ;  many  of  the  local  officers  having 
ceased  alt<^ether  to  give  relief,  in  the  belief  that  their  power  was  superseded.  The 
Commissioners  found  full  occupation  for  some  time  during  the  winter  of  1 834-5  in 
attempting  to  dispel  these  misapprehensions,  and  in  giving  explanations  of  the  (dera- 
tion of  the  new  law,  by  means  of  correspondence,  circulars,  and  explanations  to 
deputations. 

In  anticipation  of  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  relief  in  workhouses,  it  was 
generally  recommended  that  relief  sliould  be  given  to  certain  classes,  the  able- 
bodied  especially,  in  kind  instead  of  money ;  and  the  eff*ect  of  this  recommendation 
is  thus  referred  to  in  the  Report  for  1835,  §  6.  :  — 

"  Where  money  allowances  had  by  custom  remained  unchanged  in  amount,  we 
found  the  actual  allowances  of  the  paupers  to  be  increasing  in  proportion  to  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  agricultural  and  other  produce.  These  incidents  of  money 
payment  powerfully  aff*ected  the  rural  parishes  which,  when  examined,  display  an 
in*.rease  of  pressure  greatly  beyond  any  nominal  increase  of  the  rates.     The  reports 
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which  we  have  received  from  a  considerable  number  of  parishes  show  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  substitution  of  relief  in  kind  has  been  extensively  acted  upon,  and 
that  the  effects,  in  every  instance  that  has  been  presented  to  us,  have  been,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  beneficial.  The  letters  from  the  parish  of  Hatfield  Broad 
Oak  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  applications  made  to  us,  and  the  effect  produced 
by  the  measures  rcconunended. 

"In  some  of  the  London  parishes  the  adoption  of  this  form  of  relief  has  occasioned 
a  reduction  of  the  burthen  of  the  out-door  pauperism  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one- 
third.  In  the  rural  parishes  the  change  is  marked  by  complaints  on  the  part  of  the 
beer-shop  keepers,  and  in  towns  by  the  diminished  consumption  of  gin  immediately 
following  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  relief.*' 

The  Commissioners,  having  previously  in  the  month  of  December  appointed  nine 
assistant  conunissioners  (which  number  has  since,  with  the  consent  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  been  increased,  for  the  temporary  emergency,  to  twenty-one),  proceeded 
in  the  spring  of  1835  to  introduce  the  workhouse  system,  and  tlie  administrative 
organisation  prescribed  by  the  act.  The  Commissioners  thus  describe  this  part  of 
their  proceedings :  — 

**  The  principle  which  we  have  adopted  for  the  selection  of  the  districts  for  our 
proceedings  in  the  formation  of  unions,  has  been  to  commence  with  those  in  which 
vicious  modes  of  administration  had  become  the  most  deeply  rooted,  and  where  the 
pauperised  classes  were  the  most  demoralised,  and  the  burthens  of  the  rate-payers 
were  the  heaviest.  It  was,  however,  soon  perceived  in  practice  that  the  amount 
of  the  pecuniary  burthen  beyond  the  general  average  of  the  amount  of  rates  per 
head  on  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  formed  the  most  correct  index  of  the 
relative  amount  of  disorder  arising  in  a  district  from  mal-administration. 

'*  The  deviations  which  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  make  from  the  strict  order 
of  the  relative  pecuniary  burthen  of  the  districts  proceeded  with,  have  been  chiefly 
occasioned  by  special  applications,  or  by  th»occurrence  of  particular  exigencies.  The 
selection  of  the  part  of  Berks,  first  visited,  was  occ&^oned  by  a  special  application 
for  the  formation  of  a  union.  Our  Assistant- Commissioner  first  visited  West  Sussex 
upon  an  application  of  the  local  authorities,  in  consequence  of  a  commotion  whidi 
had  arisen,  apparently  on  the  approach  of  the  change  of  system  in  the  administration 
of  relief,  but  really  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour. 
Our  first  proceedings,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Wycombe  and  other  unions, 
in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  were  taken  in  consequence  of  a  forcible  appeal  to  us 
for  the  exercise  of  our  functions  from  the  pauper  labourers  of  the  parish  of  Bledlow. 
Our  early  intervention  in  Wiltshire  was  occasioned  by  a  demand  for  assistance,  in 
consequence  of  acts  of  incendiarism  and  threatened  disturbances,  arising  from  the 
continuance  of  abusive  modes  of  administration  near  Calne ;  and  by  an  appeal  from 
Colonel  Napier  and  other  gentlemen,  for  the  protection  of  some  aged  paupers  from 
cruelties  or  neglect,  in  the  parish  of  Freshfbrd,  now  included  in  the  Bradford  Union. 
The  proceedings  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  first  union  of  parishes  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex  (the  Hendon  Union)  were  occasioned  by  an  appeal  from  the 
magistrates  of  the  Hendon  division,  to  correct  the  mismanagement  of  paupers  in  the 
Harrow  workhouse  ;  for  the  abatement  of  which  evils  the  powers  of  the  magistrates, 
under  the  old  law,  were  deemed  inadequate.  Our  first  direct  intervention  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Board  of  Guardians  in  a  metropolitan  parish,  was  called  for  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  rate  payers,  to  restore  peace,  and  to  ensure  good  management 
in  the  parish,  which  was  torn  by  dissensions.  The  applications  of  a  similar  oescrip- 
tion  have  been  numerous  beyond  our  power  of  immediate  compliance. 

**  In  several  instances,  however,  where  we  have  so  far  complied  with  them,  that  we 
have  caused  an  Assistant- Commissioner  to  visit  the  district,  it  having  been  found 
upon  examination,  that  although  erils  of  the  kind  complained  of  did  exist,  yet  tliat 
in  amount  they  were  greatly  below  the  evils  in  action  elsewhere,  we  directed  a  sus- 
pension of  proceedings  in  fiivour  of  the  most  heavily  burthened  districts. 

**  Having  put  our  Assistant- Commissioners  in  possession  of  our  views,  and  of  the 
general  information  contained  in  the  Reports  of  the  late  Commissioners  of  Inquiry, 
jind  all  tlie  local  information  and  statistics  which  our  office  could  furnish  relating  to 
the  parishes  and  districts  assigned  to  them,  they  proceeded  to  re-examine  every 
parish  ;  1st,  with  relation  to  the  description  and  pressure  of  any  existing  evils  in  the 
administration  of  relief  in  the  parish ;  2dly,  as  to  the  means^  existing  witliin  the 
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I>arisb  of  remedying  such  evils;  Srdly,  as  to  the  remedies  available  by  means  of  a 
union  with  other  parishes,  and  as  to  the  extent  of  the  union  requisite  and  practicable 
for  the  most  efficient  and  economical  administration  on  sound  principles.  Upon  this 
examination,  the  Assistant-Commissioner  is  required  to  pre|)are  a  written  Report 
to  the  Board,  setting  forth  the  measures  which  he  recommends  for  adoption,  and 
referring  to  the  evidence  on  which  the  recommendation  of  each  measure  is  founded. 
Where  the  formation  of  a  union  is  recommended,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  data 
collected  is  reduced  to  a  tabular  form.  In  many  instances,  we  find  it  necessary  to 
hold  a  personal  conference  with  the  Assistant- Commissioner  before  determinitig  on 
the  measures  proposed,  and  as  to  his  general  course  of  proceedings.** 

After  having  spent  about  nine  months  in  preliminary  inquiries  and  oUier  preparatory 
measures,  the  Commissioners  appear  (in  the  month  of  July  in  the  present  year,  1836) 
to  have  already  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  new  boards  of  guardians,  6841 
parishes,  out  of  a  total  number  of  15,535  parishes,  townships,  and  vilUges  in  England 
and  Wales.  As  the  worst  managed  parishes  were  chosen  for  the  first  proceedings, 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  rates  is  thus  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  Commissioners,  who  have  also  acted  extensively  in  parishes  which  still  remain 
ununited. 

As  has  been  observed  by  a  public  writer,  fully  conversant  with  the  whole  princi- 
ples and  operation  of  the  measure,  "  When  the  re-organisation  has  taken  place, 
instead  of  the  overseers,  or  often  the  single  overseer,  who  unites  in  his  owu  person, 
and  merges  in  himself  all  the  checks  afforded  by  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of 
assessor,  collector,  treasurer,  relieving  officer,  clerk,  &c.,  the  parish  in  union  will 
have, 

**  1.  A  paid  collector,  who  assists  in  making  the  assetsments,  and  collects  the 
rates,  who  follows  no  other  occupation,  has  no  customers  or  tenants  to  serve,  by 
excusing  or  delaying  the  collection  of  the  rates,  which,  when  collected,  are  paid  into 
the  hands  of, 

**  2.  A  treasurer,  who,  as  he  gives  security  (and  in  some  instances  interest  will  be 
jriven  for  the  deposits),  the  rate  payers  are  exempt  from  the  inducements  to  pro* 
fusion  to  obtain  large  balances,  as  well  as  from  the  risks  arising  from  the  frequent 
defaults  of  the  unpaid  overseers  in  trade  making  use  of  the  money,  or  from  tlie 
farmer  turning  it  to  account  during  hay-time  and  harvest.  This  money  is  ad^ 
ministered  by, 

"  3.  Guardians,  chosen,  not  by  promiscuous  assemblages  in  vestry,  or  by  the 
magistrates,  but  freely  by  all  the  rate  payers  within  the  union,  on  a  mode  of  election 
which  enables  every  one  to  vote  calmly  and  deliberately,  without  sacrifice  of  time  in 
attending  at  a  polling  booth. 

*<  The  guardians  are,  in  respect  of  education,  interest  in  good  management,  and 
station,  far  superior  to  the  overseers,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  ch<Hce  being 
from  a  wider  district.  At  these  local  boards,  the  chief  occupiers  and  the  chief 
owners,  the  yeomanry,  gentry,  and,  we  may  add,  the  nobih'ty,  meet  and  act  together. 
This  is  tlic  first  time,  we  believe,  in  tlie  history  of  the  country,  that  these  classes 
have  ever  met  habitually  in  Uie  rural  districts  for  the  transaction  of  public  business. 
Amongst  the  peers  who  act  as  chairmen  to  the  boards  of  guardians  are  —  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Earl  of  Kerry, 
Lord  Harrington,  Lord  Radnor,  Lord  Ellenborough,  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Marquis 
of  Exeter,  Lord  Ebrington,  Lord  Braybroke,  Lord  Northampton,  and  a  number 
of  others  of  every  party  in  the  state.  This  intercommunion  of  the  most  intelligent 
men  of  the  different  classes  and  parties  within  each  district  must  itself  be  productive 
of  the  most  beneficial  consequences. 

**  These  guardians  superintend  and  control  the  distribution  of  relief,  and  execution 
of  the  law  by  a  staff  of  carefully  appointed  paid  officers,  consisting  of  a  clerk,  and 
of  relieving  officers,  masters  of  workhouses,  matrons,  schoolmasters,  who  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  performance  of  their  duties.  To  these  are  added  medical 
officers  and  chaplains  ;  and  above  all,  an  auditor.  ** 

The  results  in  practice  have  fully  justified  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  consolidation  of  parishes  into  large  unions  was  recommended. 

*<  These  results  are  indicated  by  tXie  pecuniary  savings  in  the  larger,  as  compared 
with  the  smaller  unions,  which  have  been  for  any  length  of  time  in  operation. 

**  Of  the  120  unions  which  have  been  the  longest  in  operation  —  taking  the  20 


unioni  which  arc  povtively  tbs  Ivgetl,  u  ref^rdi  the  p« 
■nd  comparing  them  HJtli  SO  of  the  >niallnt  uniont  —  the  . 
20  Largtil  Uaioiu. 


1MI,47S/.  35,37li.  29 

"On  eilending  thecluse*  from  which  the  muUa  are  taken,  Ibe cffbcU of  nMtwge- 

meal  upoD  a  large  acalc  appear   lo  be  proportioaatet;  Mriking.      On  comparing  the 

eflTecU  of  the  30   positively  largest,  the  SO  iolcrmediaie,    and    the  30  poutivvly 

■nwlleit  UDiom  out  of  the  130,  the  re*ult<i  appear  to  be  aa  followa:  — 

30  Laryeit  t'nUmi. 

454,496/.  £69,8402.  59  J 

30  ImtermediaU  Unieiu. 

m-ifilKL  131,8081.  43| 

30   Smaeit  V'iom. 


Thei 


192,033(.  60.59V. 

important  cflectt  of  the  mcauire  on  the  Uboure: 


i>  thiu  itated  by  tlia 


"  The  effect  of  the  progrewiie  diiconlinuBfice  of  the  allanance  syttem,  and  (he 
entire  ceuatioii  of  out-door  relief  to  Ihe  able-bodied,  has  been  to  cauie  the  abwrp. 
lion  of  almoit  the  ivhote  of  the  aurplua  of  able-bodied  laluurera.  For  example,  in 
Ihe  4  following  unions  in  the  county  of  Kent,  the  effects  of  the  meaaura  have  been 


"  Clow  inquirie*  hato  been  made  aa  to  what  hai  became  of  theie  laboureri ;  and 
it  ii  found  that  nearly  the  whole  of  them  are  accounted  for  aa  ai  work  within  thdr 
pariBhea.  Only  about  half-a-doien  men  in  each  imion  hare  quitted  it  in  learrh  of 
work  eltewhere.  Theae  were  fellowi  whom  no  one  would  entrutt  in  their  farma.  It 
■a  preaunwd,  that  Ihejr  hate  moat  of  them  gone  to  places  where  they  may  renew  their 
character!.      One  or  two  of  them  luire  gone  to  leek  glory  and  pay  in  iba  lerrice  of 


le  Qure: 
"  The  county  of  Susai 


is  the  one  which  wai  the  moat  deeply  pauperiied  in  the 
^enl  official  returns  from  that  county,  we  are  enabled  to 
mplilicalion  of  the  operation  of  the  new  law. 


The  following  return  repreaenti  the  reaulti  of  ^  meaaur*  in  the  uaiam  «f  tlw 
wveral  counties  which  hare  codm  into  toleraiily  complete  operation  :-• 
T  T   4 
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llefsreiice  musl  bv  moJe  u>  Iht  Iwo  reports  of  the  Con 
elFL-ctl  upon  tlie  olhvr  leu  numcroui  clsssei  of  the  popuUuoD,  elpoied  immeilutelj 
to  [he  apentian  of  the  I'uor  Laws.  Tbe  numben  of  (he  lereral  dauee  or  paupers 
have  neyer  yet  been  ucertmined  with  «ny  ■pproach  to  »ccunc)r ;  but  Bcme  idea  may 
be  ronned  of  the  pnipoition  of  one  ciiu  to  uiotfaer,  lince  die  maisDre  hu  bven 
brought  partially  into  opcnitlon,  froni  the  follawing  (able,  rormed  on  the  quarlerty 
alntmcti  of  (be  account*  of  the  uiuona  in  (he  it^pectiTe  countia  named.  It  is  to  be 
regrvtted  that  umilar  data  do  not  exist  for  the  calculation  of  (berespectiieproportiona 
Of  the  several  classes  formerly  relievtd,  u  the  able-bodied  would  baie  constituted, 
Jiefore  tbe  measure  came  into  openUion,  a  Tastly  different  proportion  of  the  wbole. 
e  Muii.tilj  It.'[«irt  ofttic  Po.,r  L;i«-  Comrnksioner^  for  April.  ISflg. 
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The  nnniial  rvtumi  of  Uie  expenditure  for  tfa*  relief  of  the  poor  ner«  formerly 
collected  by  afficen  of  the  Houw  of  Commons,  and  ■  eoniidenble  portion  of  the 
retumi  for  1S34-5  petiihed  in  the  Arc  by  which  the  houKi  of  pariiamenl  were 
destroyed;  and  the  consequent  di-lay  in  procuring  new  return*,  and  in  making  the 
calcuUlions  connected  with  them,  hu  cauied  the  publication  of  the  usual  annual 
relum  to  be  postponed  tiU  the  present  time.  The  retumi  for  ihe  yean  1 8S5-6  han 
been  collected  and  arranged  by  the  Poor  Lair  Comminionen,  and  will  be  publiahed 
with  those  of  the  preceding  fear  :  tliey  will,  however,  in  all  probability,  not  be  dic- 
tribuled  before  die  neit'sessiun  of  Parliament,  and,  it  is  therefore  thought  deairabts 
to  print  the  sbstradi  entire  in  the  praaciu  work,  which  will  probably  make  iti  ap- 
pcamnce  before  that  time. 

Abttract  of  Returns,  sbowing  the  Amount  of  Money  levied  by  Assessment 
for  Poor's  Rate  and  County  Rate  in  each  County  in  England  and  Wales,  in 
the  Year  ended  Sfith  March,  1835;  also  the  Amount  of  Money  upended  ia 
the  same  Period ;  distinguishing  the  Payments  made  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor, 
the  Sums  expended  in  Suits  of  I^w,  Removal  of  Paupers,  &c.,  the  Sums  expended 
in  County  Kate,  and  Ihe  Sums  eipeoded  for  all  other  Purposes ;  specifying  the 
Kate  of  Increase  or  Decrease  in  each  Year,  as  compared  witb  Ihe  Year  preceding. 
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The  rollowinK  compiriion  of  11 
i«  drawn  up  from  the  tame  retun 
Annual  neporl  of  the  Commiuioi 


1  Ytan  ended  SSth  Mareh,  1S34,  1835,  and  1R36 
t'tUte  per  Head  of  Eipenditure  in  «ch  of  those 
Purpoaca  other  than  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  in  the  Yean  ended  2Stli  March, 
Year,  and  (he  Total  Amount  of  the  Three  Headi  of  Expenditure  in  the  Years 
1836. 
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Poor,  and  in  SuiU  of  Iaw.  Removal  of  Paupers.  &c.  in  eacli  Cbnntjr  in  Eng- 
mpedivelj  ;  npecilying  the  Decrease  in  the  Yean  18^5  and  1836,  at  compared 
Years,  wiih  reference  to  the  I'opulation  in  ISIJl  ;  alw  Ibe  Amount  expended  for 
1835  and  1SS6  ;  stating  the  Decrease  in  the  latter  u  conipared  with  the  former 
ended   S5th  March,  IS34  and   I83S,  ahowing  tlie  Total  Decrease  in   the  Vear 
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AbslrscI  of  Returns,  thawing  the  Amoitnt  of  Maiiey  levied  Uf  AvCBmcnl 
fur  Poor's  Hate  bdiI  County  Rate  in  each  Coanty  in  England  and  Walen,  in 
the  Year  ended  25th  March,  1836;  aim  the  Amount  of  Money  depended  in 
tlie  aame  Period ;  diilinguishing  ilit  i*nyinrnl.>  inade  for  the  Helii  I'  of  ilie  I'oor, 
the  Sunn  expended  in  SuiU  of  Law,  Itenioval  ol"  Paupers,  Ac  ihc  Sums  ti;- 
pended  in  County  lUte,  and  the  Sums  oipciidcii  for  al]  other  Purposes;  spe- 
cifying the  Rate  of  Increase  or  Detwc  in  each  Year,  as  compared  with  the  Y'ear 
preceding. 


Tl)e  followinj;  table,  taken  from  Mr.  Porter's  Progras  ff  (As  liatiim,  p.  fl^, 
as  regards  the  yOu^  801  to  1B34*,  and  calculated  for  tlijt  work  for  the  preceding 
period,  and  fur  the  tn-o  last  years,  irtll  alTord  n  meaoi  of  comparing  the  prEwnt  »!■ 
penditure  with  the  past,  at  tlie  same  time  that  it  ibows  the  progress  oT  pauperism 
befure  the  introduction  of  tlic  present  lystem. 

*  It  iJiould  bi>  observed  that  the  culculaiiou,  for  the  yean  ISO)  to  1834  appear  to 
be  In  a  coniijentble  degree  incorrect,  innsmuch  as  tlie  yean  for  which  the  returns 
of  the  price  of  wheat  is  made  end  on  the  01st  of  December  in  each  year,  wliile  the 
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Account  o(  Monies  teciad  Tor  Poor'a  Rata  and  County  Rates  in  England  uid 
Waloi  of  the  Paymenii  thereout  for  otlier  Purpose*  than  die  Relief  of  iba 
Poor,  at  all  the  neveral  Periods  for  which  Returns  have  be«n  required  by  Par. 
liatnent ;  also  the  Avenge  I'rice  of  Wheat  at  every  lucli  Period,  and  the  Amount 
of  Population. 
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years  b  which  the  returns  of  the  poor  nte«  end  is  on  the  SSth  of  March.  Thna,  for 
iiiiUnce.  the  year  1S34,  Tor  which  the  com  return  is  made,  ittcludei  only  Jaciury, 
t'eliiuary,  and  S5  days  in  March  of  the  jear  18SS-4,  Tor  which  the  poor-rat*  return 
is  made  j  while  it  containi  more  than  9  monthi  of  the  year  Tor  which  the  poor-rate 
returns  1Bn4-5  are  made.  It  is  clear,  tlirrerorc,  that  a  greater  approach  to  accuracy 
would  be  obtained  by  taking  the  return  of  com  for  1 834,  with  the  return  of  poor 
rales  for  1S35,  as  the  periods  in  this  case  would  be  identical  for  nine  montha,  whereai, 
in  the  above  table  for  the  years  ISOI  to  IB31,  lliey  are  only  identical  for  thrca 
monlhl. 
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Sect.  II.     Scolck  Poor  Laws. 

The  lawB  relating  to  the  support  of  the  poor  in  Scotland,  originated,  like 
those  in  most  other  countries,  in  attempts  to  check  the  prevalence  of  men- 
dicity. The  eorUeBt  act  of  the  Scotch  parliament,  having  reference  to  the 
poor,  was  passed  in  \m.  It  prohibits  all  persona  from  ba^ng  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  seventy',  who  should  not  be  furnished  with  a  pass  from  the 
|;roper  authorities;  and  it  further  orders  all  other  poor  persons  to  betake 
themselves  to  some  species  of  useful  industry,  under  penalty  of  burning  on 
the  cheek  and  banishment.  The  provisions  of  (this  act  were  reinforced  by 
succeeding  statutes  (1503,  cap.  TO,  1535,  cap.  22);  but  from  1484  doiro  to 
1379,  tlie  impolcnlpoor  had  no  legal  cldm  to  any  sort  of  relief,  except  that 
of  authorised  mendicity;  and  if  the  claims  of  the  able-bodied  poor  to  relief 
during  this  period  were  brought  under  discussion,  they  certainly  were  not 
recognised. 

In  15T9,  the  Scotch  parliament  passed  the  celebrated  statute,  12  Jac.  VI., 
cap.  74,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  existing  code  of  poor  laws.  This 
statute  is,  in  several  parts,  literally  copied  from  an  Enelish  statute,  the  14th 
of  Elizabeth,  cop.  5,  passed  about  seven  years  previously.  It  introduced,  fbr 
the  first  time,  tlie  principle  of  compulsory  assessment  into  Scotland;  but 
with  the  important  Imiication,  that  it  confines  i]l  legal  title  to  relief  to  poor, 
a^,  and  impotent  persons;  while  it  directs  that  all  "  idle  and  lazj'  vaga- 
bonds," includine  all  "  common  labourers,  being  ptTjon««  abiie  in  bodi/,  living 
idle,  and  fleeing  labour,"  shall  be  punished  as  vagrants  and  vagabonds,  and 
that  a  fine  shall  be  imposed  on  every  one  harbouring  such  persons,  or  giving 
them  alms.  There  is  not  a  word  said  in  the  statute  about  providing  work 
for  any  unemployed  person,  though  this  forms  a  prominent  topic  in  the 
English  act  of  the  I4lh  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  it  seems  plainly  to  nave  been 
intended  to  provide  merely  for  the  support  of  such  poor  impotent  persons  as 
had  previously  been  without  any  means  of  subsistence,  other  than  what  they 
derived  from  b^^ng.  Besides  its  directions  as  to  the  treatment  of  vagabonds 
and  sturdy  be^ara,  it  prescribes  the  proceedings  to  be  adopted  with  respect  to 
runaway  servants,  the  mode  of  passing  soldiers  and  seamen  to  th«r  respective 
parishes,  the  r^ulation  of  hospitals,  the  mode  of  taxing  (stenting)  the  inha- 
bitants for  the  objects  of  the  act,  the  appointment  of  overseers,  collectors,  &c. 

Some  of  the  later  Scotch  acts,  and  some  of  the  proclamations  that  were 
issued  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  contain  provisions  that  have  been  sup- 
posed by  some  to  reouire  that  work  should  be  provided  for  the  able-bodied 
poor.  But  any  such  interpretation  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  statute  of  1579,     "  The  statutes  referred  to,"  says 
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Mr.  Monypenny,  "  sufficiently  establish  that  the  impotent  poor,  who  are  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  parish  lists,  in  order  that  their  wants  may  be  regularly 
supplied,  and  for  whom  an  assessment  must,  if  necessary,  be  imposed,  are 
only  such  as  are  disabled  from  procuring  a  living  by  their  oiim  labour,  either  by 
old  age,  or  by  some  permanent  bodily  infirmity,  or  mental  incapacity,  and  who 
have  neither  separate  means,  nor  any  relations  who  are  bound  and  able  to 
support  them.  The  whole  tenor  and  declared  object  of  the  statutes  concur 
with  the  particular  expressions  now  pointed  out,  in  proving  that  such  is  the 
prescribed  and  limited  operation  of  the  Scotch  poor  laws.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark,  that  no  countenance  is  given  to  the  idea  that,  in  any 
case  whatever,  the  wages  of  labour  may  be  made  up  out  of  the  poor  rates. 
All  such  difficulties,  whenever  they  occur  in  the  country,  must  be  surmounted 
by  other  expedients."  —  (See  Monypenny's  (late  Judge  of  the  Court  ol 
Session)  Treatise  on  the  Scotch  Poortjaws,  p.  27.) 

The  fundamental  principle  thus  briefly  explained  has  led,  in  practice,  to 
the  important  distinction  that  exists  in  Scotland  between  the  regular  and  the 
occasional  poor.  "  Those  of  the  first  class,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  late  Rev. 
Sir  H.  Moncreiff,  "  receive  a  constant  supply  from  the  parish  funds ;  those 
of  the  second  arc  only  assisted  when  they  are  laid  aside  from  work,  by  sickness 
or  accidental  causes,  and  especially  during  that  season  of  the  year  which 
chiefly  affects  their  health,  or  suspends  their  usual  labours.  They  receive 
at  that  time  such  assistance  as  their  immediate  necessities  demand,  for  the 
limited  period  when  they  are  in  this  situation ;  but  when  the  cause  which 
occasioned  the  demand  ceases  to  operate,  the  parish  assistance  is  withdrawn, 
and  they  return  to  their  labour,  under  a  conviction,  which  they  never  relin- 
quish, that  both  their  subsistence  and  their  comfort  must  ultimately  depend 
on  their  personal  industry." 

At  present  it  may  be  laid  down  as  clear  law,  that  the  occasional  poor  cannot 
insist  on  being  supported  by  compulsory  means.  A  measure  of  this  sort, 
being  of  the  nature  of  a  tax,  must  not  be  resorted  to  without  the  authority 
of  parliament ;  and  the  existing  statutory  assessment  "  is  confined  to  the 
case  of  the  enrolled  poor,  whose  wants  are  of  a  permanent  description." 

It  must,*  indeed,  be  admitted,  that  there  is  a  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine.  In  1804<,  certain  able-bodied  indi- 
viduals, perfectly  competent  to  earn  a  subsistence  by  labour,  but  who  were 
involved,  by  accidental  circumstances,  in  temporary  distress,  applied  for  relief 
to  the  heritors  (proprietors)  and  kirk-session  of  the  parish  to  which  they 
belonged.  A  majority  agreed  to  relieve  their  wants  by  an  extraordinary  assess- 
ment ;  but  the  minonty  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Session  against  this  decision, 
—  contending  that  the  heritors  and  session  had  no  power  to  make  an  assess- 
ment for  such  a  purpose.  The  Court  overruled  the  objection,  but  only  by 
the  narrowest  majonty,  some  of  the  ablest  judges  being  at  the  same  time  in 
the  minority.  The  question  has  not  been  agitated  since,  which  shows  that 
the  practice  has  made  no  way;  and  it  seems  now  to  be  the  eoncurrent 
opinion  of  those  best  entitled  to  decide  upon  such  a  pointy  that  if  a  case  of 
the  same  sort  were  again  brought  before  the  Court,  the  former  decision 
would  not  be  repeated. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  class  of  persons  entitled  to  support  from  the 
poor's  funds,  we  have  next  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  the  provision 
allowed  to  each.     This,  though  an  important  point,  will  not  detain  us  long. 

A  great  deal  of  the  abuse  of  the  poor  laws  of  England  has  originated  in 
the  too  lavish  allowances  made  to  paupers,  which,  indeed,  have  been  often  such 
as  to  place  them  in  a  decidedly  better  situation  than  independent  labourers. 
But  such  abuses  are  unknown  in  Scotland.  The  statute  of  1579,  ordered 
that  "  inquisition,"  or  inquiry,  should  be  made  into  the  circumstances  of 
every  poor  person  claiming  relief,  to  learn  how  much  would  enable  him  or 
her  to  "  live  unbeggand"    An  inquiry  of  this  sort  into  the  means  and  con« 
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dition  of  each  individual  claiming  relief,  has  always  been  rigorously  enforced  ; 
and  this,  whether  the  relief  sought  for  were  to  be  made  through  an  assess- 
ment, or  from  the  sums  collected  at  the  church  doors,  and  other  voluntary 
sources.  The  object  in  view  has  uniformly  been  so  to  eke  out  or  assist  the 
separate  means  of  the  pauper,  supposing  he  has  any,  that  he  may  not  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  ot  b€^;ging.  And  it  is  really  astonishing  what  a 
small  pittance  is  in  general  sufficient  for  this  purpose ;  sometimes  not  more 
than  a  few  shillings  a  year  being  required,  and  rarely  more  than  3/.  or  47. 
In  fact,  it  does  not  oflen  happen  in  Scotland,  that  totcU  maintenance  is 
supplied  to  any  pauper,  unless  ne  be  a  lunatic,  or  blind,  or  has  been  all  his 
life  absolutely  impotent,  and  is  without  relations  able  to  render  him  any 
support.  The  parish  funds  are  not  destined  to  supplant,  but  to  aid  indi- 
vidual means  and  charity ;  and  the  allowance,  even  when  largest,  is  always 
regulated  by  the  low  standard  specified  above. 

The  grand  difference  between  the  poor  laws  of  Scotland  and  England, 
consists  in  the  different  parties  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
thepoor  is  intrusted. 

Tne  execution  of  the  act  of  1579,  in  country  parishes,  was  committed  to 
those  who  should  foe  constituted  Justices  of  the  peace,  there  not  being  any 
such  functionaries  at  that  time  m  Scotland,  in  consequence,  it  becmne 
necessary  to  provide  other  instruments  for  carrying  its  provisions  into  effect ; 
which  was  done  by  the  acts  of  1592,  cap.  149,  1600,  cap.  19,  and  1663, 
cap.  16.  By  these  acts,  the  management  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  poor 
of  country  parishes  —  such  as  the  imposing  of  assessments,  the  adnn'tting  of 
claimants  to  the  roll,  the  distribution  of  collections,  &c. —  is  committed 
jointly  to  the  heritors  and  kirk-sessions  in  country  parishes,  and  to  the 
maffistrates  in  royal  burghs.  Some  doubts  that  had  occurred  as  to  the 
limits  and  legal  extent  of  the  control  that  may  be  exercised  by  the  landlords 
over  the  proceedings  of  the  kirk-sessions,  were  finally  put  to  rest  by  a 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1751,  in  the  case  of  the  parish  of  Humbic. 
The  Court  decided  (we  quote  the  words  of  the  judgment)  "  that  the  heritors 
have  a  joint  right  and  power  with  the  kirk-session,  in  the  administration, 
management,  and  distribution  of  sdl  and  every  of  the  funds  belonging  tG  the 
poor  of  the  parish,  as  weH  collections,  as  sums  mortified  (placed  in  mort- 
main) for  the  use  of  the  poor,  and  lent  out  upon  interest;  and  have  a 
ri^ht  to  be  preseift  and  join  with  the  session  in  their  administration,  dis» 
tribution,  and  employment  of  such  sums ;  without  prejudice  to  the  kirk-> 
session  to  proceed  in  the  ordinary  acts  of  administration,  and  applicutiou 
of  these  collections  to  the  ordinary  and  incidental  charities,  though  the 
heritors  be  not  present,  nor  attend."  The  judgment  farther  declared,  "  that 
when  any  acts  of  extraordinary  administration,  such  as  uplifting  money  that 
hath  been  lent  out,  or  lending  or  re-employing  the  same,  shdl  occur,  the 
minister  ought  to  intimate  from  the  pulpit  a  meeting  for  taking  such  matters 
into  consideration,  at  least  ten  days  before  holding  of  the  meeting,  that  thu 
heritors  may  have  opportunity  to  be  present  and  assist,  if  they  think  fit." 
And,  in  a  case  tried  m  the  next  year  (1752),  it  was  ruled,  that  any  tiugh 
heritor  has  right  to  call  the  kirk-session  to  account  for  their  administration  cf 
the  poor's  money.  In  consequence  of  these  acts  and  decisions,  every  thing 
respecting  the  administration  of  the  poor*s  funds  in  Scotland  has  been 
entrusted  to  those  best  acquainted  with  the  real  wants  and  situations  of  the 
claimants  fof  relief,  and  who  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  strongest  motives 
for  confining  the  charge,  on  their  account,  within  the  narrowest  limits.  A 
kirk-session  is  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  established  in  every  parish. 
Its  members  are  invariably  selected  from  the  most  respectable  classes,  and  in 
country  parishes  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  proprietors  or  farmers ;  and 
as  Scotch  farmers  generally  hold  under  leases  for  nineteen  years,  and  are 
obliged  by  law  to  pay  half  the  assessment  on  account  of  the  poor,  should  one 
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be  imposed  on  their  farms,  they  have  precisely  the  same  interest  as  the 
landlords  in  the  economical  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  poor,  and  in 
obviating  the  necessity  for  an  assessment. 

So  much,  indeed,  are  the  interests  and  the  feelings  of  the  heritors  and 
kirk-sessions  identified,  that  except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  the  former 
rarely  interfere  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  poor,  but  leave  it  to 
the  latter  to  enrol  the  regular  paupers  —  to  fix  the  weekly,  monthly,  or 
quarterly  allowances  to  be  paid  to  each  — to  administer  assistance  to  the 
occasional  poor,  &c.  The  members  of  the  kirk-sessions  act  gratuitously, 
without  receiving  any  fee  or  reward ;  and  there  is  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  subject  who  will  not  be  forward  to  admit,  that  they  have  discharged 
the  important  and  difficult  duties  imposed  on  them  with  an  integrity,  zeal, 
and  considerate  regard  for  the  interests  of  all  parties,  that  has  never  been 
surpassed,  and  very  seldom  equalled,  by  any  set  of  functionaries. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  kirk-sessions,  appeals  from  their 
decisions  to  the  justices  and  sheriffTs  have  always  been  rare,  and  have  never 
met  with  any  encoin*agement  from  the  Supreme  Court.  On  the  contrary,  in 
1772,  this  court  set  aside  the  judgment  of  a  sheriff*,  fixing  the  provision  which 
an  applicant  for  relief  was  entitled  to  receive,  on  the  ground  "  that  he  had 
arrogated  to  himself  powers  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  minister, 
elders,  and  heritors  of  the  parish."  A  decision  to  the  same  effect  was  given 
in  1779;  and,  at  length,  m  1819,  it  was  finally  decided,  that  there  is  na 
appeal  to  any  inferior  court  from  the  decision  of  the  kirk-session  and  heritors, 
either  cu  to  the  admissibility  of  a  pauper  to  the  roll,  or  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
allowance  to  be  given  him. 

In  consequence  of  the  skilful  and  economical  management  of  the  kirk- 
sessions,  and  of  their  repugnance  to  admit  improper  persons  on  the  roll,  or 
to  administer  any  relief,  not  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  to  the 
able-bodied  poor,  the  sums  collected  by  vohmtary  contributions,  at  the 
church  doors  and  otherwise,  have,  in  most  instances,  sufficed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor ;  so  that  assessments  have  not  been  introduced  into  more 
than  about  a  third  part  of  the  parishes  of  Scotland.  It  is  worthy,  also,  of 
remark,  that  assessments  have,  m  various  instances,  after  being  imposed  for 
a  time,  been  abandoned,  and  the  poor  again  provided  for  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. In  Scotland,  indeed,  it  has  always  been  held  and  acknowledged 
to  be  law,  that  assessments  are  only  to  be  adopted  as  a  dernier  resort ;  and 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  any  parish  in  which  the  poor  may 
be  otherwise  supported.  An  assessment  is  not  intended  to  supersede,  but  to 
add  to  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  parishioners ;  and  unless  these  be 
insufficient  to  meet  the  urgency  of  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  resorted  to. 

Dr.  Cleland  of  Glasgow,  founding  on  the  statements  in  a  report  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly,  shows  that,  in  1820,  there  were,  in  Scotland, 
44,1 19  regular  paupers  ;  which,  taking  the  population  at  2,093,456  (as  ascer- 
tained by  the  census  of  1821),  cives  one  pauper  for  every  47 A' individuals. 
The  total  sum  received  in  1820  tor  the  relief  of  the  Scotch  poor,  mcluding 
collections  at  church  doors,  assessments,  voluntary  contributions,  &c.,  was 
1 14,195/.  17*.  9J</. ;  which,  being  divided  by  the  number  of  paupers,  we  have 
2/.  1  \s.  8|</.  as  the  average  cost  of  each.  The  proportion  of  paupers  to  the 
population,  and  the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  are  generally  greater  in 
parishes  where  there  are  assessments  than  where  there  are  none.  But  this 
IS  not  by  any  means  always  the  case.  In  St.  John's  parish,  Glasgow,  for  ex- 
ample, where  assessments  have  been  relinquished,  each  pauper  cost,  in  1830^ 
3/.  8«.  \0\d,;  whereas  in  the  Barony  pansh,  in  the  same  city,  one  of  the 
most  populous  in  Scotland,  and  having  assessments,  the  cost  of  paupers  was 
only  3/.  6i.  \\d. 

In  1830,  the  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Glasgow  was  202,426, 
while  the  total  number  of  paupers  was  5,006,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  in 
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every  40*43  persons  *.  the  total  sum  expended  upon   the  poor  in  the  same 
year  was  IT/iHl/.  IB*.  OJc/.,  so  that  each  cost,  at   an  average,  3/.  9*.  M, 


The  other  particulars  with  respect  to  the  Scotch  poor  laws  are  of  inferior 
importance.  Assessments  in  country  parishes  are  impK>sed,  half  on  the 
landlords,  according  either  to  the  real  or  the  valued  rent  of  their  estates, 
and  half  on  the  other  inhabitants  ;  that  is,  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases,  on  the 
tenants.  And  hence,  as  already  ol>served,  the  latter,  owing  to  the  universal 
habit  of  holdin<;  farms  under  pretty  long  leases,  are  (juite  as  much  interested 
as  the  landlords  in  preventing:  the  increase  of  pauperism. 

There  has  been,  at  ditfercnt  periods,  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  parish  an  individual  was  connected  with  by  birth  or 
residence  should  be  bound  to  support  him  in  the  event  of  his  becoming  a 
pauper.  But  it  is  now  finally  adjudged,  that  if  an  individual  reside  for  three 
years  in  a  parish,  and  support  himself  during  that  period  by  his  own  industry 
or  resources,  he  acquires  a  settlement  in  it,  and,  consequently,  a  legal  title 
to  support,  if  he  become  infirm  and  destitute.  It  is  worthy  of  mention, 
that  how  much  soever  opinions  may  have  varied  in  Scotland,  as  to  what 
ought  to  constitute  a  settlement,  no  individual  in  that  part  of  the  empire 
ever  so  much  as  dreamed  of  making  the  support  of  the  poor  a  national 
instead  of  a  parochial  burden.  Any  such  change  would,  indeed,  be  wholly 
subversive  of  all  the  principles  of  the  Scotch  system,  and  would  set  wide 
the  flood-gates  of  pauperism.  Mr.  Monypenny  truly  states,  that  "  the 
erecting  each  parish  into  a  separate  body,  or  one  great  family,  as  it  were, 
independent,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  poor,  of  any  other  parish,  was  an  act 
of  the  wisest  policy,  and  most  unquestioned  expediency/' 


Sect.  III.     Provision  for  tlie  Poor  of  Ireland. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  Ireland  have  been  established  either  by  legis- 
lative enactments,  or  by  the  exertions  of  societies  or  individuals,  and  are 
supported  in  the  former  case,  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  grants  of  public  money ; 
and  in  the  latter,  by  vohmtary  contributions.  But,  previously  to  proceeding 
to  the  particulars  of  each  of  these  classes,  a  summary  statement  of  the 
laws  against  vagrancy  maybe  useful.  So  early  as  the  year  1447,  25th  of  Hen. 
VI.,  an  act  was  passed,  directing,  "  That  the  sons  of  husbandmen  should  not  be 
idle  men,  but  should  labour  according  to  their  state ;  or  in  default,  should 
be  subject  to  a  year's  imprisonmnent  and  a  fine."  An  act  of  Henry  VIII. 
prohibits  gleaners  of  corn  from  working  out  of  their  own  parishes.  By  a 
subsequent  act  of  the  same  reign,  vagrancy  is  punished  by  whipping,  imprison- 
ment, and  confinement  in  the  stocks.  That  these  enactments  were  found 
inadequate  to  prevent  the  practice,  appears  from  the  increased  severity  of 
punishment  imposed  on  the  offence  by  an  act  of  Anne,  confirmed  and 
amended  by  another  of  George  II.,  which  directs,  that  all  loose,  idle  va-< 
grants,  or  pretended  Irish  gentlemen,  who  will  not  work,  but  wander  about 
demanding  victuals,  and  other  loose  persons  of  infamous  lives,  shall,  on  the 
presentment  of  a  grand  jury,  be  transported  for  seven  years,  unless  they  give 
security  for  their  good  behaviour.  In  the  year  1772,  an  act  was  passed  to 
establish  houses  of  industry  for  the  double  purpose  of  the  punisnment  of 
vagrancy,  and  the  relief  of  distress  :  the  governors  of  which  were  vested 
with  powers  to  imprison  vagrants  for  periods  of  four  years  or  under,  and  to 
inflict  corporal  punishment.  In  pursuance  of  these  acts,  a  house  of  industry, 
«n  a  yery  extensive  scale,  was  maintained  in  Dublin  by  parUamentary  grants ; 
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and  several  others  in  the  provinces  of  Leinster  and  Munster  by  grand  jury 
presentments.  The  compulsory  part  of  the  system  has  been  for  sonie  time 
abandoned  in  the  Dublin  house  of  industry,  ^\-hich  is  now  an  asylum  for  the 
aged,  sick,  and  impotent  poor.  The  punishment  of  vagrancy  by  transport- 
ation is  still  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  is  carried  into  operation  chiefly  against 
persons,  who,  though  acquitted  of  crime  by  a  petty  jury,  ai*e  of  such  suspici- 
ous character  as  to  prevent  their  being  suflered  to  go  at  large  without  a 
security  for  their  future  good  behaviour. 

The  charitable  institutions  resting  on  legislative  enactments  are,  —  county 
infirmaries,  fever  hospitals,  dispensaries,  lunatic  asylums,  houses  of  industry, 
receptacles  for  orphans  and  destitute  and  deserted  children,  and  asylums  for 
the  aged. 

County  infirmaries  were  established  under  an  act  passed  in  1765,  by  which 
the  primate,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  rector 
or  vicar  of  the  parish  in  which  an  infirmary  is  thought  requisite,  are  made 
a  perpetual  corporation  for  its  erection  and  support.  The  qualification 
for  governors,  by  subscription,  is  fixed  at  twenty  guineas  for  life,  or  three 
guineas  a  year :  and  grand  juries  are  empowered  to  present  to  the  amount  of 
100/.  for  the  support  of  the  institution.  This  sum  was  afterwards  increased 
to  500/.  Under  authority  of  this  and  other  subsequent  acts,  infirmaries 
have  been  opened  in  every  county  except  Waterford,  in  which  their  establish- 
ment has  been  impeded  by  a  local  act,  fixing  the  site  of  the  building  in  a  very 
inconvenient  position. 

The  first  parliamentary  grant  for  the  support  of  a  public  hospital  for  the 
exclusive  treatment  of  fever  was  made  in  1802.  The  misery  occasioned  by 
the  occasional  failure  of  the  potato  crop  has  rendered  the  peasantry  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  this  dreadful  visitation.  Even  the  capital  has  suffered  so 
severely  from  its  infliction,  that  in  one  year  upwards  of  f>0,000  persons 
passed  through  the  fever  hospitals  of  that  city,  out  of  a  population  of  not 
more  than  240,000.  In  1817,  a  contagious  fever  spread  through  most  parts 
of  the  island  ;  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  general  board  of  health,  with 
a  view  to  check  its  progress,  and  prevent  its  recurrence.  It  appears  from 
the  reports  of  this  board  that,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  one  million  and  a 
half  of  persons,  out  of  a  population  of  eight  millions,  had  suffered  from  fever  ; 
of  which  number  at  least  65,000  died.  Many  clergj-men  of  both  religious 
persuasions  perished,  in  consequence  of  their  communication  with  the  sick. 
In  the  county  of  Kerry  alone,  ten  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  fell  victims  to 
the  disease.  An  act,  passed  in  1818,  gave  additional  facilities  for  establishing 
fever  hospitals  :  grand  juries  being  authorised  to  present  sums  for  their  sup- 
port not  exceeding  double  the  amount  of  private  subscriptions ;  and  advances 
for  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  repayable  by  instalments,  were  allowed  to 
be  made  by  government.  In  the  following  year,  powers  were  granted  by  the 
legislature  for  the  annual  appointment  throughout  Ireland  of  officers  of 
health,  to  act  without  salary,  and  to  enforce  the  cleansing  of  streets  and 
alleys ;  to  abate  nuisances ;  to  fumigate  the  houses,  clothin;^,  and  bedding  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagion  by  removing  strolling 
beggars.  Under  these  statutes,  fever  hospitals  have  been  built  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland.  There  are  three  in  Dublin ;  besides  which,  several  general 
nospitals  of  the  city  have  wards  appropriated  for  the  treatment  of  fever.  In 
the  extensive  county  of  Cork,  there  are  four  fever  hospitals ;  in  Tipperary, 
eight ;  and  one  in  each  of  the  other  counties. 

Notwithstanding  the  good  effects  resulting  from  county  infirmaries,  it  was 
found  that  the  wants  of  the  sick  poor  called  for  still  more  extended  mea- 
sures for  their  relief.  The  distance  of  many  parts  of  every  county  from 
the  infirmary,  and  the  necessary  limitation  of  numbers  in  it,  disabled  many 
from  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  proposed  to  be  afforded  by  its 
establishment.      To  remedy  this  defect,  an  act,  passed  in  1805,  provided, 
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that  on  the  receipt  of  prhrate  contributions  for  a  dispensary  to  afibrd  medical 
and  surgical  aid  to  the  poor,  grand  juries  should  be  empowered  to  present  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  private  subscriptions  paid  in,  to  be  applied 
in  ^id  «f  the  rountenance  of  such  dispensary,  and  to  be  accounted  for  on 
oath.  Under  this  statute,  upwards  of  400  dispensaries  have  been  established, 
affording  relief  to  more  than  half  a  million  of  sufferers. 

The  first  asylum  for  the  lunatic  poor  was  founded  in  1 745  by  the  celebrated 
Dean  Swift,  who  bequeathed  11,000/.  for  its  maintenance.  It  supports  180 
patients.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  private  institutions  on  a  very  limited 
scale,  nothing  farther  was  done  for  a  long  period.  An  hospital  attached  to 
the  house  of  industry  in  Dublin,  a  lar^e  and  well  conducted  asylum  in  Cork, 
and  cells  connected  with  some  county  mfirmaries  and  poor  houses,  formed  all 
the  means  provided  for  the  medical  and  moral  treatment,  or  even  for  the  safe 
custody  of  the  insane  paupers  of  Ireland.  The  report  of  a  committee  on  the 
lunatic  poor,  made  in  1817,  gives  the  following  appalling  description  of  the 
treatment  of  these  unhappy  creatures :  —  *'  There  is  nothing  so  shocking  as 
madness  in  the  cabin  of  the  peasant,  where  the  man  is  labouring  in  the  fields 
for  his  bread,  and  the  care  of  the  woman  of  the  house  is  scarcely  sufficient 
for  attendance  on  her  children.  When  a  strong  youns  man  is  thus  affected, 
the  only  way  they  have  to  manage  is  by  making  a  hole  in  the  floor  of  the 
cabin,  not  high  enough  for  a  person  to  stand  up  in,  with  a  crib  over  it  to 
prevent  his  getting  out.  The  whole  is  about  four  feet  deep :  they  give  the 
wretched  being  his  food  in  it,  and  there  he  generally  dies."  Wandering 
lunatics  were  dispersed  over  the  country,  in  the  most  neglected  and  dis- 
gusting state.  The  recommendations  of  the  committee  now  spoken  o€  were 
followed  up  by  legislative  enactments  giving  them  the  force  of  law.  The 
government  was  empowered  to  name  certain  districts,  within  which  lunatic 
asylums  should  be  erected ;  the  expenses  of  the  buildings  were  to  be  advanced 
out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  and  repaid  by  local  taxation  :  their  maintenance 
when  erected,  was  provided  for  by  grand  jury  presentments.  Under  these 
arrangements,  eleven  district  asylums  have  been  built,  eight  of  which  are  in 
full  operation,  and  two  are  in  a  great  state  of  forwardness.  Provision  has  thus 
been  made  for  the  reception  of  1024  cases  of  insanity.  There  are  eight 
private  institutions,  in  which  the  friends  of  the  patients  pay  for  their  main- 
tenance, which  accommodate  164  lunatics.  Many  cases  are  still  received  in 
prisons  or  infirmaries^  The  number  of  such  cases,  not  in  district  asylums, 
was  1,579,  according  to  the  latest  parliamentary  retiu-n ;  thus  giving  a  total 
of  2,603  insane  persons,  whether  labouring  under  mania,  idiocy  or  epilepsy, 
who  require  to  be  kept  under  restraint. 

Houses  of  industry  have  been  already  noticed,  as  far  as  they  bear  upon  the 
subject  of  vagrancy.  Their  institution  was  occasioned  by  a  tract  written  bv  Dr. 
Woodward,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  entitled  **  An  Argmnent  m  support  of  the  Right 
of  the  Poor  in  Ireland  to  a  National  Provision."  The  act  under  which  thev 
were  founded,  directs  that  every  such  establishment  is  to  be  divided  into  four 
parts,  for  the  infirm  and  refiractory  poor  of  each  sex,  and  authorises  the  grant- 
ing of  licenses,  and  badges  to  beggars,  a  practice  which  was  soon  relinquished 
as  not  only  useless,  but  impracticable.  This  description  of  pauper  establish- 
ments appears  never  to  have  been  highly  estimated,  as  the  number  of  them 
throughout  Ireland  does  not  exceed  twelve,  including  the  great  central  estab- 
lishment in  Dublin  already  noticed,  which  is  supported  exclusively  by  grants 
of  public  money.  The  combination  of  punishment  and  relief  in  the  same 
institutions  is  deemed  a  fundamental  defect  in  their  constitution. 

The  public  institutions  for  the  support  of  orphans  and  deserted  and  desti- 
tute children  are  chiefly  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  principal  is  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  opened  in  1704  for  the  reception  of  destitute  orphans  and  deserted 
children,  of  the  age  of  infancy.  These,  after  their  admission,  were  sent  out 
to  nurse,  generally  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Carlow,  and  when  of  an 
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age  proper  for  instruction,  brought  back  to  the  central  institution,  educated, 
and  apprenticed  out  to  trades.  The  hospital  is  supported  wholly  by  parlia- 
mentary grants,  which  from  a  daily  increasing  opimon  of  the  unsoundness 
of  the  principle  on  which  such  institutions  are  based,  are  every  year  diminished, 
and  additional  obstacles  put  in  the  way  of  the  admission  of  children  into  it. 
The  Hibernian  school  in  the  Phcenix  Park  provides  for  the  children  of 
soldiers  ;  the  marine  school  for  those  of  sailors.  The  Blue-coat  Hospital  was 
incorporated  in  1760  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children  of  decayecl  citizens 
of  Dublin.  The  Female  Orphan  House,  established  originally  from  voluntary 
collections  at  charity  sermons  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Dublin,  receives 
an  annual  grant  of  public  money.  The  principal  institution  for  the  reception 
of  old  men,  is  the  Royal  Hospital  at  iCilmainham  for  invalid  and  super- 
annuated soldiers,  in  which  about  300  are  supported.  The  house  ot  in- 
dustry is  now  chiefly  a  receptacle  for  the  aged  and  impotent  poor,  having 
attached  to  it  several  infirmaries,  and  an  asylum  for  idiotic  and  epileptic 
cases. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  the  means  devised  by  the  legislature,  for  meet- 
ing the  claims  of  pauper  disease  and  infirmity,  shows  that  a  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  lunatic  poor,  which  is  considered  by  writers  well  calculated  to 
pve  a  sound  opinion  on  the  point,  to  be  even  more  liberal  than  that  afforded 
m  England.  The  law  and  practice  as  to  fever  hospitals  meets  all  the  neces- 
sary claims,  both  of  benevolence  and  of  medical  police.  Infirmaries  are 
established  in  every  county  except  Waterford ;  and  the  dispensary  system, 
combining  private  subscription  with  local  assessment,  and  thus  afibrding 
medical  aid  to  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  sufferers,  seems  well  calculated  to 
produce  a  reciprocity  of  kindly  feeling  between  the  rich  and  poor,  through 
the  interchange  of  benevolence  and  relief.  The  concurrent  testimony  of 
several  witnesses  before  parliamentary  committees,  justifies  the  opinion  that 
the  provision  for  the  sick  poor  is  ^ven  larger  and  more  effective  in  Ireland 
than  in  England.  In  the  latter,  the  institutions  for  their  relief  are  erected 
only  in  large  cities  and  towns,  while  in  the  former  they  are  spread  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  country,  and  guarded  in  their  management  by  strict  and 
express  statutes. 

The  charities  mtuntained  by  the  exertions  of  private  benevolence,  wholly 
independent  of  any  aid  from  general  or  local  taxation,  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  in  general  liberally  supported.  They  comprehend  orphan  estab- 
lishments, schools,  hospitals  for  the  aged  and  impotent,  lying-in  hospitals, 
infirmaries,  dispensaries,  asylums  for  female  penitents,  houses  of  refuge,  socie- 
ties for  the  temporary  relief  of  sick  and  indigent  room-keepers,  and  of  strangers, 
savings*  banks,  charitable  loans  and  mendicity  associations.  Such  insti- 
tutions are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  cities  and  large  towns.  Dublin,  Cork, 
Limerick,  Waterford,  Belfast,  Londonderry  and  Drogheda,  have  each  more 
or  fewer  of  these  charitable  foundations.  Thev  are  supported  partly  by 
donations,  subscriptions,  and  bequests,  and  partly  by  collections  at  charity 
sermons.  In  Dublm,  sermons  of  tnis  nature  are  preached  in  one  or  other  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  places  of  worship,  every  Sunday  throughout  the  year,  with 
the  exception  of  Easter ;  and  few,  if  anv,  Sundays  pass  over  without  similar 
appeals  to  public  bounty  in  several  of  the  Protestant  parochial  churches  and 
dissenting  meeting  houses.  To  enter  into  the  details  of  management,  even  of 
the  most  remarkable,  would  be  impossible  in  a  summary  of  this  nature :  a 
mere  catalogue  of  their  names  would  be  equally  useless  and  uninteresting. 
The  societies  for  the  suppression  of  mendicity  mav  however  be  deem^ 
worthy  of  some  further  notice.  They  are  amon^  the  later  and  the  most 
'  singular  of  the  benevolent  institutions  for  lessemng  the  amount  of  human 
misery  in  towns  and  thickly  peopled  districts.  The  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  system  is  the  supplying  the  able-bodied  paupers  with  work  at  reduced 
rates,  until  they  can  be  otherwise  more  profitably  employed,  and  the  affording 
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of  food  and  shelter  during  the  day  to  the  aged  and  impotent,  allowing  both 
classes  to  provide  themselves  with  lodging,  for  which  a  trifling  weekly  allow- 
ance is  granted,  in  cases  where  the  labour  of  the  individiml  is  insufficient  to 
procure  it.  The  plan  was  originally  introduced  into  Belfast  from  Kdin- 
Durgh,  and  being  found  practically  useful  there,  was  commenced  in  Dublin  in 
1818,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  greatness  of  the  population,  and  the 
number  of  unemployed  paupers,  who  had  hitherto  supported  themselves  in 
idleness  on  the  contributions  of  the  more  affluent.  The  average  annual 
mconie  of  the  Dublin  institution  is  7,000/.,  by  means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to 
provide  subsistence  for  about  2,000  paupers  who  had  been,  or  otherwise 
would  have  been,  mendicants.  The  success  of  the  experiment  was  for  some 
time  very  great,  insomuch  that  several  English  philanthropists,  who  visited 
Ireland  shortly  after  its  formation,  observed  that  they  experienced  as  httle 
annoyance  from  street  begging  in  Dublin  as  in  London.  The  example  of  the 
metropolis  has  been  followed  in  several  of  the  larger  towns,  and,  in  all  cases, 
has  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  considerably  the  practice  of  street  begging. 
In  the  county  of  Antrim,  a  considerable  number  of  parishes  have  adopted  the 
plan,  for  the  relief  of  their  own  poor  to  the  exclusion  of  strangers. 

But  though  the  amount  of  suffering  arising  from  corporal  infirmitj-,  whether 
occasioned  by  sudden  accident,  or  by  the  visitation  of  disease,  be  as  much 
alleviated  here  as  in  any  other  country,  that  produced  by  the  frequent 
destitution  of  large  numbers  of  the  able-bodied  peasantry,  has  attained  a 
magnitude  that  baffles  all  the  efforts  of  voluntary  charity.  Low  wages  and 
inconstant  employment,  occasioned  by  a  redundancy  of  population,  and  the 
usual  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  potatoes  of  the  previous  year  before  the 
crop  of  the  succeeding  year  can  be  made  use  of,  seem  to  be  the  immediate 
causes  of  this  state  of  things.  Its  prevalence,  the  wide  spread  of  mendicity, 
and  the  despair  and  outrage  to  which  it  necessarily  leads,  has  produced  a 
strong  and  general  conviction  that  the  introduction  of  some  sort  of  compul- 
sory provision  for  the  support  of  the  destitute  poor  is  absolutely  necessar)\ 
We  have  elsewhere  (vol.  i.  p.  440.)  endeavoured  to  show  the  influence  that  the 
want  of  such  provision  has  had  iu  bringing  about  that  minute  and  endless 
subdivision  of  the  land  that  is  the  bane  and  curse  of  Ireland.  It  appears 
to  be  satisfactorily  established,  by  the  evidence  taken  Ixifore  the  commissioners 
for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  Irish  poor,  that  without  a  compulsory  pro- 
vision, the  evil  of  subdivision  will  contmue  to  gain  ground.  A  number  of 
landlords  have,  it  is  true,  become  fully  aware  of  the  mischievous  nature  oi'  the 
practice,  and  have  endeavoured,  though  in  most  cases  with  little  success,  to 
counteract  it.*  But  many  landlords  do  not  participate  in  these  views  ;  and, 
unless  some  general  and  pretty  stringent  regulations  be  enforcetl,  there  is 
every  reason  to  think  that  the  practice  of  subdivision  will  continue  to  scatter 
its  seeds  and  spread  its  roots  on  all  sides. 

Now,  as  it  appears  to  us,  nothing  would  be  so  likely  to  counteract  this  prac- 
tice as  the  introduction  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor.  The  obligation 
to  support  all  the  individuals  settled  on  one's  estate,  in  all  time  to  come,  in  the 
event  of  their  becoming  unable  to  support  themselves,  would  make  all  but 
the  most  inconsiderate  adopt  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  the  undue 
increase  of  cottages  and  population,  and  to  diminish  them  if  they  were  ex- 
cessive, not  as  at  present,  by  turning  out  poor  wretches  with  no  alternative 
but  that  of  starving  or  enlisting  under  the  bannners  of  Captain  Rock,  but  by 
providing  for  them,  in  a  workhouse  or  otherwise,  till  means  were  found  for 
their  employment  or  emigration.  A  compulsory  provision  would,  in  this  way 
oppose  an  all  but  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  further  subdivision  of  the  land 

•  Mr.  Bicheno  has  fully  established,  in  his  Report  on  the  Poor  of  Ireland,  that  the 
subdivision  of  the  land  has  been  but  little  counteracted,  and  that  the  condition  o€  the 
peasantry  has  deteriorated  materially  since  the  country  was  visited  by  Arthur  Younir. 
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at  the  same  time  that  it  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  facilitate  the 
consolidation  of  farms. 

Landlords  in  Ireland  have  deceived  themselves  by  supposing  that  if  the 
small  occupiers  became  unable  to  pay  their  exorbitant  rents,  or  that  if  they 
chose  to  change  the  management  of  their  estates,  they  might  eject  the  cot- 
tiers and  convert  the  lands  held  by  them  into  larger  tillage  or  pasturage 
farms.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  this,  in  three  fourths  of  the  countr}',  is  no  longer 
pmcticable  I  The  cottiers  cling  with  desperate  tenacity  to  their  patches  of  land, 
and  no  wonder.  They  are  the  only  resource  on  which  they  have  to  depend ; 
and  if  turned  out  of  them  they  can  hardly  escape  falling  into  the  extremest 
destitution.  But  as  the  same  calamity  that  has  overtaken  one,  or  a  few, 
may  equally  overtake  others,  the  whole  peasantry  are  instinctively  led  to 
combine  together;  the  interest  of  each  being  identified  with  that  of  his  order, 
every  one  looks  with  detestation  upon  any  individual  bold  enough  to  come 
into  the  place  of  an  ejected  cottier.  By  doing  so  he  makes  himself  a 
connnon  enemy,  and  is  marked  out  for  exemplary  vengeance,  which  rarely 
fails  to  overtake  him,  unless  he  purchase  at  a  high  price  the  good  will  of  the 
tenant  that  has  been  ejected.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  many 
have  done,  that  the  Irish  poor  are  wantonly  savage  and  destructive.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  outrages  they  commit  are  really  the  result  of  calculation  and 
foresight,  not  of  reckless  and  sudden  impulses.  They  are  the  efforts  of  the 
peasantry  to  protect  themselves  from  ruin  —  efforts  forced  upon  them  by  the 
oppressive  conduct  of  many  landlords,  and  by  the  want  of  any  refuge  for 
the  destitute.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  is  the  present  combination  of  the 
occupiers  of  the  soil  carried,  that  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  one  of  them 
leaving  his  possession,  if  '*  good  will  *'  be  not  paid,  in  other  words,  if  a 
guarantee  of  quiet  possession  be  not  previously  obtained,  no  other  tenant  dare 
enter  upon  it.  This  is  so  well  understood  in  many  parts,  particularly  in  the 
south,  that  the  landlord  does  not  venture  upon  removing  a  tenant,  though 
only  holding  from  year  to  year,  so  long  as  he  pa^s  his  rent,  unless  by  his  own 
consent !  *  and,  even  in  that  case,  the  occupier  uniformly  sells  his  "  good 
will  I"  This  extraordinary  state  of  things,  so  unlike  what  obtains  in  England 
or  any  other  country,  has  gone  far  to  subvert  the  right  of  property  :  it  K>rms 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  all  improvement;  and  unless  effectual  measures  be 
resorted  to  for  its  su|)pression,  it  may,  and,  indeed,  most  probably  will,  termi- 
nate at  no  distant  period,  in  the  abolition  of  rent.  From  inability  to  eject  a 
tenant  except  by  his  own  consent,  to  inability  to  enforce  payment  of  rent, 
there  is  but  a  step,  and  that,  apparently,  not  a  very  difficult  one ;  but  should 
it  be  taken,  the  consequences  would  be  most  pernicious ;  the  distribution  of 
the  land  into  small  patches  would  be  perpetuated,  and  the  chances  of  im- 
provement very  greatly  diminished. 

The  institution  of  a  compulsory  provision  appears  to  be  the  only  thing 
calculated  to  overcome  this  great  difficulty.  Were  it  established  ejection 
from  a  small  farm  and  ruin  would  no  longer  be  identical.  The  ejected 
cottier  and  his  family  would  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  subsistence 
till  they  were  conveyed  to  the  colonies,  or  till  they  found  som^  means  of 
getting  employment  and  subsistence  at  home.  The  pressure  of  stem  neces- 
sity would  no  longer  provoke  that  desperate  resistance  now"so  successfully 
made  to  the  law  ;  and  the  possession  of  a  small  piece  of  land  having  ceased 
to  be  the  sine  qua  non  of  existence,  it  would  be  less  reluctantly  parted  with.-f- 

Some  landlords  have,  even  as  things  now  stand,  effected  the  consolidation 
of  farms,  by  making  provision  for  the  ejected  cottiers.  The  great  majority, 
however,  of  those  who  have  proceeded  to  clear  their  estates  have  not  been 

•   Mr.  Bicheno's  Report  on  Irish  Poor,  p.  37. 

f  For  some  valuable  remarks  and  statements  on  this  subject,  see  Mr.  Lewis* 
work  on  Irish  Disturbances,  pp.  308  —  338. 
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so  humanely  considerate,  but  have  turned  out  the  occupants  without  seeming 
to  care  what  might  become  of  them.  There  are  not  very  many  districts 
that  have  not  been  convulsed  and  disgraced  by  the  frightful  atrocities  to 
which  such  conduct  has  given  rise;  and  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of 
the  public  being  on  such  occasions  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  cottiers, 
the  diflSculty  of  proceeding  in  this  summary  way  is  every  day  becoming 
greater.  But  is  subdivision  to  be  allowed  to  go  on,  and  the  power  of  the 
landlords  over  the  soil  to  l>c  wholly  annihilated  ?  Those  who  deprecate 
such  results,  and  who  would,  at  the  same  time,  provide  for  the  gradual 
return  to  a  wholesome  state  of  things,  ought  to  support  the  introduction 
of  a  poor  law.  It  is  the  one  thing  needful  in  Ireland.  By  interposing  a 
barrier  between  the  poor  and  absolute  want  it  will  give  them  a  feeling  of  se- 
curity of  which  they  are  at  present  wholly  destitute,  and  will,  consequently, 
render  them  less  ready  to  embark  in  dangerous  schemes,  and  more  disposed 
to  obey  the  law\  And  it  will  make  the  landlords  take  that  interest  in  the 
proper  management  of  their  estates,  and  in  the  well-being  of  the  people 
living  ui>on  them,  which  few  of  them  have  hitherto  manifested.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  that  there  can  be  no  real  reform  of  the  inveterate  evils  to  which 
Ireland  is  a  prey,  "  till  the  landlord  learns  to  feel  disgraced  and  humbled  in 
his  own  eyes,  at  seeing  his  tenants  so  miserably  clad,  housed,  and  provided 
for."  But  if  we  wait  for  reform  till  this  feeling  takes  voluntary  root  in  the 
minds  of  the  landlords,  and  acquires  any  practical  influence,  we  shall  not  fare 
better  than  the  clown  in  Horace — 

Kusticus  cxpcctat  diim  defluat  amnis  ;  at  ille 
Labitur,  et  labetur  in  omnc  volubilis  aevum. 

The  legislature  must  interfere,  or  all  the  evils  that  afflict  and  disgrace  the 
country  will  go  on  increasing.  "  In  Ireland  improvement  and  civilisation 
must  descend  from  above ;  they  will  not  rise  spontaneously  from  the  inward 
workings  of  the  community."  The  landlord  must  be  made  to  know  that  the 
management  of  estates  is,  m  future,  to  depend  on  something  else  than  whim, 
or  the  mere  promise  of  exorbitant  rents  ;  and  that  he  is  not  to  be  allowed 
to  subdivide  the  one  day,  presuming  that  if  the  speculation  fail,  he  may  set 
about  "  clearing"  the  next,  without  troubling  himself  about  what  may  become 
of  the  wretches  cast  out.  He  owes  a  duty  to  the  public  which  hitherto  he 
has  but  rarely  performed ;  and  to  insure  its  perfornmnce  in  future  a  com- 
pulsory provision  for  the  support  of  the  poor  must  be  introduced.  This 
would  check  subdivision,  give  the  poor  a  "  stake  in  the  hedge,"  repress  iigra- 
rian  outrages,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  prosperity  and  good  order. 

We  are  aware  that  many  difficulties  would  have  to  be  overcome  in  intro- 
ducing a  system  of  poor  laws ;  and  that  a  great  difference  of  opinion  prevails, 
even  among  the  friends  of  tlie  measure,  as  to  the  sort  of  provision  that  should 
be  established.  The  latter  is  a  point  as  to  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  ex- 
ercise much  caution.  We  incline  to  the  oninion  of  Mr.  Lewis,  that,  except  in 
extreme  cases,  no  relief  should  be  afforded  to  the  able-bodied,  but  destitute 
poor,  unless  in  workhouses.  And  supposing  that  these  were  conducted  on  a 
proper  system,  but  few  individuals  would  be  found  to  continue  in  them  longer 
than  compelled  by  inability  to  find  employment  The  commissioners  for 
inquiring  mto  the  state  of  the  Irish  poor  have  recommended  the  imposition 
of  a  land  tax  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  emigration ;  and  this,  if  combined 
with  a  judiciously  contrived  poor  law,  would  be  highly  beneficial.  The  poor 
law  would  stimulate  the  landlords  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus 
population  on  their  estates,  and  emigration  would  provide  a  ready  and  advan- 
tageous outlet  for  the  individuals  that  might  inconsequence  l)e  deprived  of  their 
accustomed  means  of  subsistence.  The  two  measures  would  naturallj'  support 
and  assist  each  other ;  and  their  combined  influence  would  produce  results 
that  could  not  be  expected  to  flow  from  the  the  single  influence  of  either. 
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Various  plans  have  at  difFerent  times  been  suggested  for  alleviating  the 
distress  that  prevails  in  Ireland  by  employing  the  peasantry  in  public  works  ; 
and  it  has  even  been  proposed  to  drain  and  cultivate  the  bogs  at  the  public 
expense  !  But  the  objections  to  all  schemes  of  this  sort  are  too  numerous 
and  obvious  to  require  to  be  stated.  Any  attempt  to  carry  them  into  effect 
could  not  fail,  by  occasioning  the  waste  and  misapplication  of  the  national 
capital,  to  be  productive  of  the  greatest  mischief  and  inconvenience. 

Sect.  IV.    Friendly  Societies,  and  Savings'  Banks. 

National  and  individual  charity,  how  ample  soever,  is  but  a  sorry  substitute 
for  the  want  of  a  spirit  of  forethought  and  providence  on  the  part  of  the 
poor.  Happily  this  spirit  prevails  in  a  very  nigh  degree  in.  England;  and  a 
good  deal  has  recently  been  done  to  strengthen  and  extend  its  influence. 
Of  the  various  means  that  have  been  suggested  in  this  view,  and  for  enabling 
the  poor  to  provide  a  resource  against  sickness  and  old  age,  none  seem 
so  likely  to  accomplish  their  object  as  the  institution  of  friendly  societies  and 
savings*  banks.  The  former  are  founded  on  a  principle  of  mutual  insurance. 
Each  member  contributes  a  certain  sum  by  weekly,  monthly,  or  annual  sub- 
scriptions, while  he  is  in  health ;  and  receives  from  the  society  a  certain 
pension  or  allowance  when  he  is  incapacitated  for  work  by  accident,  sickness, 
or  old  age.  Nothing,  it  is  obvious,  can  be  more  unexceptionable  than  the 
principle  of  these  associations.  Owins  to  the  general  exemption  from  sickness 
until  a  comparatively  late  period  of  life,  if  a  number  of  individuals  under  30 
or  35  years  of  age,  form  themselves  into  a  society,  and  subscribe  each  a  small 
sum  from  their  surplus  earnings,  they  arc  able  to  secure  a  comfortable  provision 
for  themselves  in  the  event  of  their  becoming  unfit  for  labour.  Any  single 
individual  who  should  trust  to  his  own  isolated  efforts  would  plainly  be  placed 
in  an  infinitely  more  hazardous  position.  Whenever  an  unfavourable  con- 
tingencv  exists,  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of  obviating  its  effects  is  by  uniting 
with  otlicrs,  each  subjecting  himself  to  a  small  privation,  so  that  none  may  be 
overwhelmed  by  any  great  cabunity.  However  industrious  and  frugal,  an 
individual,  not  a  member  of  a  friendly  society,  might  not  be  able  to  insure  his 
independence ;  inasmuch  as  the  occurrence  of  any  accident,  or  an  obstinate 
fit  of  sickness,  might,  by  throwing  him  out  of  cmplo^Tiient,  and  forcing  him  to 
consume  the  savings  he  had  accumulated  against  old  age,  reduce  him  to  a 
state  of  indigence,  and  oblige  him  to  become  dependent  on  the  bounty  of 
others.     Hence  the  paramount  utility  of  the  societies  in  question. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  state, 
we  are  glad  to  find  that  friendly  societies  have  been  very  widely  introduced. 
There  were  enrolled  from  the  1st  of  January,  1793,  to  the  commencement  of 
1832,  no  fewer  than  19,7S3  such  societies;  of  which  16,596  were  in  England, 
769  in  Wales,  2,144  in  Scotland,  and  274  in  Ireland.  The  societies  existing  in 
1815  are  said  to  have  comprised  925,429  individuals.  We  have,  however,  some 
doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  statement ;  but,  if  it  may  be  depended 
on,  the  societies  now  in  existence  must  comprise  above  1,200,000  members  I 
It  should  also  be  recollected  that  the  progress  of  these  societies,  though  great, 
and  most  honourable  to  the  labouring  po])ulation  of  Great  Britain,  has  been 
not  a  little  counteracted  by  the  ignorance  and  mismanagement  of  their  officers, 
and  by  the  real  difficulty  of  establishing  them  on  a  secure  foundation.  The 
great  error  has  consisted  in  their  fixing  too  high  a  scale  of  allowances.  At 
tiieir  first  institution  they  are  necessarily  composed  of  members  in  the  prime 
of  life ;  there  is,  therefore,  comparatively  little  sickness  and  mortality  amongst 
them.  In  consequence  their  funds  rapidly  accumulate ;  and  they  are  naturally 
tempted  to  give  too  large  an  allowance  to  those  members  who  are  occasionally 
incapacitated.     But  i)i  circumstances  under  which  the  society  is  placed  at 
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an  advanced  pcricxl  are  materially  different.  Sickness  and  mortality  are  then 
comparatively  prevalent.  The  contributions  to  the  fund  decline  at  the  tiiiie 
that  the  outgoings  increase ;  and  it  has  not  unfrequcntly  happcneil  that  the 
society  has  become  altogether  bankrupt ;  and  that  the  oldest  members  have 
been  left,  at  the  close  of  a  long  lite,  destitute  of*  all  support  from  a  fund  on 
which  they  had  relied,  and  to  which  they  had  largely  contributed. 

But  the  errors  in  the  constitution  of  friendly  societies  have  been,  in  a  great 
degree,  amended.     Various  eff<)rts,  several  of  which  have  been  productive  of 
beneficial  effects,  have  l)een  niiide  by  private  individuals  and  associations,  and 
by  the  legislature,  to  obviate  the  chances  of  their  failure,  and  to  encourage 
tneir  fonnation  on  sound  principles.     Two  Reports,  by  committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  laws  respecting  friendly  societies,  printed  in  \S25 
and  1827,  supply  a  great  deal  of  important  and  useful  information;  and  the 
Reports  and  tables  published  by  the  Highland   Society  are    also  valuable. 
There  are,  doubtless,  several  important  points  that  still  remain  to  be  satis- 
factorily cleared  up  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  enough  has  been  done  to  enable 
government  to  interfere  with  effect  in  assisting  the   formation    of  friendly 
societies  on  a  solid  foundation.    In  this  view  several  statutes  have,  at  different 
times,  been  passed ;  but  the  act  10  Geo.  4.  c.  56.  repealed  all  previous  statutes, 
and  with  the  act  4  and  5  Will.  4.  c.  40.  embodies  the  existing  law^  upon  the 
subject.     All  friendly  societies,  claiming  the  benefit  of  these  acts,  are  obliged 
to  submit  a  statement  of  their  rules  and  regidations  for  the  approval  of  the 
officer  appointed  by  government  for  that  purpose ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  event 
of  their  being  approved  by  him,  and  the  tables  of  payments  and  allowances 
appearing  suitable  to  the  justices,  that  the  society  is  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
latter,  and  becomes  entitled  to  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  acts  in  ques- 
tion.    These  consist  in  being  allowed  to  invest  the  funds  of  the  socictv  in 
government  securities  at  a  minimum  rate  of  interest  (2jrf.  j>er  cent,  per  diem), 
and  in  the  funds  of  savings*  banks.     But  it  is,  of  course,  open  to  any  indi- 
viduals, not  seeking  any  connection  with  government,  to  establish  friendly 
societies  on  any  terms  they  may  think  proper. 

SavhifTs^  Bank*.  —  Tliough  not  so  well  calculated  as  friendly  societies  to 
enable  the  labouring  classes  to  provide  against  sickness  and  old  age,  savings' 
banks  are  very  valuable  institutions,  and  are  eminently  entitled  to  the  public 
patronage  and  support.  The  want  of  a  safe  place  of  deposit  for  their  savint's, 
where  they  would  yield  them  a  reasonable  interest,  and  whence  they  could 
withdraw  them  at  pleasure,  has  fonned  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to 
the  formation  of  a  habit  of  accumulation  among  labourers.  Public  banks  do 
not  generally  receive  a  less  deposit  than  10/.;  and  there  are  but  very  few 
amongst  the  labouring  classes  who  find  themselves  suddenly  masters  o£  so 
large  a  sum  ;  while,  to  accumulate  so  much  by  the  weekly  or  monthly  saving 
of  a  few  shillings,  appears  at  first  view  almost  a  hopeless  task ;  and  should  an 
individual  have  the  resolution  to  attempt  it,  the  temptation  to  break  in  upon 
his  little  stock  at  every  call  of  necessity  might  be  too  strong  to  resist.  At  all 
events,  the  progressive  addition  of  interest  is  lost  during  the  period  of  accu- 
mulation, and  it  even  frequently  happens,  that  the  chest  oi  the  servant  or 
labourer  is  not  safe  from  the  depredations  of  the  dishonest ;  while  the  very 
feehng  of  insecurity  which  such  a  circumstance  inspires,  must  operate  as  a 
fatal  check  to  habits  of  saving.  A  similar  effect  results  from  the  instances 
that  have  often  occurred,  where  those  poor  persons  who  had,  in  despite  of 
every  discouragement,  accunmlated  a  little  capital,  have  been  tempted  by  the 
offer  of  a  high  rate  of  interest,  to  lend  it  to  persons  of  doubtful  characters 
and  desperate  fortunes,  whose  bankruptcy  has  involved  them  in  irremediable 
ruin.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  nothing  could  be  productive  of  neater 
advantage,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  those  new  and  improved  nabits 
that  must  necessarily  result  from  the  diffusion  of  a  spirit  of  frugality  and 
forethought  among  the  poor,  than  the  institution  of  savings'  banks,  or  places 
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of  safe,  convenient,  and  advantageous  deposit  for  their  smallest  savings.  They 
are  no  longer  tempted,  from  the  want  of  facility  of  investment,  to  waste  what 
little  they  can  save  from  their  expenditure  in  frivolous  or  idle  gratifications. 
They  now  feel  assured  that  their  savings,  and  the  interest  accumulated  upon 
them,  will  be  faithfully  preserved  to  meet  their  future  wants  :  and  as  there 
are  very  few  who  are  insensible  of  the  blessings  of  independence,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  be  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of 
accumulation  now  in  their  power. 

All  moneys  paid  into  any  savings'  bank,  established  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  9  (ieo.  i.  c.  92.,  are  ordered  to  be  paid  into  the  banks  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  vested  in  bank  annuities  or  exchequer  bills.  The 
interest  payable  to  depositors  is  not  to  exceed  2Jr/.  per  cent,  per  diem,  or 
3/.  8*.  did.  per  cent,  per  annum.  No  depositor  can  contribute  more  than 
30/.,  exclusive  of  compound  interest,  to  a  savings*  bunk  in  any  one  year  j  and 
the  total  deposits  to  be  received  from  any  one  individual  are  not  to  exceed 
150/.  ;  and  whenever  the  deposits  and  compound  interest  accruing  upon 
them,  standing  in  the  name  of  any  one  individual,  shall  amount  to  200/.,  no 
farther  interest  shall  be  paid  upon  such  deposit.  The  number  of  depositors 
in  savings*  bunks,  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  on  the  20th  of  November, 
183  K  amounted  to  499,207,  and  the  deposits  to  15,369,844/.,  giving  an 
average  deposit  of  30/.  16*.  to  each.     We  subjoin 

An  account  of  the  Number  of  Depositors,  classified  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
their  Deposits,  and  of  the  total  and  average  Amount  of  such  Deposits,  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  on  the  20th  November,  1834. 
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There  is  no  return  of  the  Scotch  savings'  banks ;  at  all  events,  no  return 
has  been  published. 

The  well-established  system  of  banking  that  has  long  existed  in  Scotland, 
and  the  practice  adopted  by  all  the  Scotch  banks,  of  receiving  deposits  of  the 
amount  of  10/.,  and  sometimes  less,  and  paying  interest  on  them  at  about  I  per 
cent,  below  the  market  rate,  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit.  It  has, 
as  it  were,  extended  the  advantiiges  of  the  savings'  bank  system  to  all  classes  of 
the  community,  and  has,  in  consequence,  contributed  materially  to  diffuse  a 
spirit  of  economy  and  accumulation  among  the  middle  and  upper,  as  well  as 
tne  lower  classes.  The  aggregate  deposits  in  the  different  Scotch  banks  may, 
at  this  moment,  be  estimated  at  from  20,000,()(K)/.  to  25,000,000/.,  producing 
an  interest  of  about  2\  per  cent.  :  and  we  believe  it  may  be  safely  affirmed, 
that  but  for  the  facilities  of  accumulation  afforded  by  the  Scotch  banking 
system,  the  half  of  these  deposits  would  never  have  existed !  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Bank  of  England  gives  no  interest  on  deposits  either  at  the 
h^d  office  in  the  metropolis,  or  at  any  of  her  branches.     Perhaps  she  has 
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good  reasons  for  declining  to  undertake  the  responsibility  that  the  receiving 
of  deposits  at  interest  in  the  metropolis  would,  undoubtedly,  bring  along  with 
it.  But  if*  she  could,  consistently  with  her  own  security,  receive  deposits  on 
the  plan  followed  by  the  Scotch  banks,  it  would  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
advantages ;  and  would  do  more  to  promote  accumulation  than  could  be  done 
by  any  other  measure  it  seems  practicable  to  suggest.  —  ( See  antc\  p.  1 70. ) 

Savingg*  Bank  Annuities,  —  Within  these  few  years  government  has  adopted 
the  principle  of  selling  immediate  or  deferred  annuities,  of  not  less  than  4/.  or 
more  than  20/.  a  year,  to  the  labouring  classes  not  under  15  years  of  age. 
Such  annuities  are  sold  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  3  and  4  Will.  4-.  c.  14. 
The  purchaser  may  either  pay  down  the  whole  sum  at  once,  or  he  may  pay  it 
by  weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly  instalments.  And  to  encourage  parties  to  buy, 
it  is  provided,  that  if  an  individual  become  unable  to  continue  his  payments, 
or  die  before  the  deferred  annuity  commences,  all  the  sums  he  has  paid  are 
to  be  returned,  without  interest,  to  his  executors  or  family.  All  negotiations 
for  annuities  of  this  description  are  to  be  conducted  through  savings^  banks, 
and  hence  their  name. 

Much,  though,  as  it  appears  to  us,  very  little  deserved,  eulogy  has  been 
lavished  upon  this  statute.  No  doubt  it  was  dictated  by  the  best  intentions 
on  the  part  of  government,  and  it  may,  in  various  instances,  be  advantageous 
to  the  parties.  Still,  however,  we  cannot  help  considering  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  bottomed  as  radically  unsound.  If  government  will  interfere  in 
'  such  matters,  its  object  ought  to  be  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  accumulation  and  fore- 
thought into  all  classes,  and,  in  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  people  live  for 
others  as  well  as  for  themselves.  But  the  savings'  banks  annuity  act  pro- 
ceeds on  entirely  opposite  principles.  So  far  as  it  extends,  its  influence  is 
subversive  of  accumulation,  and  goes  to  encourage  the  selfish  and  unsocial 
propensities,  by  tempting  individuals  to  consume  their  whole  property  during 
their  life  time,  without  thinking  or  caring  any  thing  about  those  who  may 
come  after  them.  One  of  the  grand  objections  to  the  method  of  borrowing 
formerly  practised  in  France  was,  that  the  debt  was  principally  funded  in 
rentes  viageres,  or  life  annuities,  and  consequently  that  it  tended  to  keep  up 
and  diffuse  spendthrift  and  careless  habits.  The  influence  of  the  system  now 
alluded  to,  though  less  in  degree,  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind.  Had  govern- 
ment given  facilities  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  for  insuring  sums  for 
their  wives  and  children,  in  the  event  of  their  death,  it  might  have  been 
highly  advantageous.  But  the  system  they  have  set  on  foot  does  not 
encourage  providence,  but  extravagance;  and,  if  extensively  acted  upon, 
would  be  so  very  hostile  to  the  public  interests  that  it  would  have  to  be  put 
down  by  legislative  interference. 

Private  Charities,  —  Exclusive  of  the  immense  sums  raised  by  compulsory 
assessment,  there  is  no  country  in  which  such  large  sums  are  voluntarily 
subscribed  for  the  support  and  education  of  the  poor  as  in  England.  We 
have  already  given  a  statement  (see  ayiiv,  p.  453.)  of  the  annual  revenue 
arising  from  property  left  for  the  benefit  of  charitable  institutions  in  those 
counties  of  England  and  Wales,  the  charitable  foundations  of  which  have 
been  investigated  by  the  commissioners.  But  the  income  derived  from  the 
property  so  left,  though,  with  proper  management,  it  would  amount  to  a  very 
targe  sum,  is  undoubtedly  far  below  the  sums  annually  expended  in  voluntary 
donations  to  charitable  establishments,  and  in  gifts  to  individuals.  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  there  are  hospitals,  dispensaries,  schools,  and  all  de- 
8crif)tions  of  miscellaneous  charities  supported  by  such  means.  The  very 
catalogue  of  the  names  of  such  charities  in  London  and  other  large  towns 
would  occupy  a  considerable  space.  A  good  deal  of  jobbing  and  abuse  is 
believed  to  nave  insinuated  itself  into  not  a  few  of  these  establishments  :  but, 
speaking  generally,  they  are  well  managed  and  have  been  productive  of  inucli 
good. 
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'  Of  England,  tm.  Extent  of  sect,  and  nett 
revenue  of,  596.    Of  Ireland,  431. 
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jurisdiction:  tenure  of  lands,  lA.  Revenue  of; 
gabel,  ib.  Offices  of,  remodelled,  335.  Grant 
of  charters;  immunities  and  privileges,  ib. 
Free,  ib.  Custom  of  borough -English,  ib. 
Distinction  between  a  borough  and  a  city, 
ib.  Some  erectad  into  counties,  ib.  Ex. 
tent  of  the  parliamentary  fk-anchisc,  ib.  Ad- 
mission of  burgesses,  ib.  Regulations  and  re. 
slrictions,  336.  The  guild  merchant,  ib.  The 
title  freeman  used  in  lieu  of  burgess,  ib.  In 
whom  the  grant  of  the  freedom  viwted,  ib. 
Freedom  of,  transmissible  by  descent :  hence 
its  acquisition  by  marriage,  337.  Charters  prior 
to  Hen.  V  I.  did  not  regulate  tlie  internal  con. 
stitution  of,  ib.  Consequent  usurpations,  ib. 
Parliamentary  franchise  in,  monopolised,  ib. 
Sec  Corporations. 

Borough.English,  custom  of,  iL  335. 

Borough. reeve,  or  port-reeve,  ii.  331. 

Botany  of  Great  Britain,  L  117-  National 
affinity  of  the  vegetation,  ib.  Striking  and 
ornamental  native  plants,  1 13.  Woody  region, 
119.  Products  of  Ireland,  1^  Lowlands  of 
Scotland,  i6.  Plants  peculiar  to  Scotland,  121. 
British  Islands  rich  in  cryptogamous  plants, 
122.  Phamogamous  plants,  ib.  Liliaces;co. 
niferous  family,  ib.  Nettle  tribe,  124.  Eu- 
phorbiaceous  family,  ib.  Daphne;  buck, 
wheat;  Oxyria;  Chcnopodia,  ib.  Salaolaa 
and  salicornias,  ib.  Labiate;  Scrofularia; 
narcotic  tribe ;  gentian  family,  tA.  Apocyneous 
order ;  olive  tribe,  ib.  Composita;,  ib.  Ful. 
ler's  teasel,  125.  Rubiaceous  plants  ;  umbelli- 
ferous tribe,  ib.  Rosaceous  plants  ;  Acerina>; 
malvaceous  plants  ;  Conifers,  ib.  Exotics,  ib. 
Cedar, i5.  Cactus;  American  aloe,  12&  Phor. 
mium  tenax,  ib.  Oranges ;  vine  and  olive ; 
rice  and  maiie,  127.  Tobacco,  ib.  Bread-corns, 
ib.  Wheat,;  barley;  rye,  ib.  Maise,  128. 
Fruit  trees ;'  kitchen.gardens,  ib.  Liquorice ; 
madder:  beans;  field  i>eii,  129. 

Bottoms,  the,  a  manufacturing  district  of  Glou- 
cester, ii.  52. 

Bounties,  granted  in  the  herring  fishery,  ii.  25. 
Impolicy  of  the  measure,  26.  Discontinued 
in  1850,  29.  In  the  whale  fishery,  32.  Dis. 
continued  in  1834,  ib.  On  the  exportation  of 
linen,  91 

Boyne,  river,  I.  339- 

Brain,  deaths  flrom  diseases  of  the,  iL  595.  597. 
Brandy,  quantity  manufactured,  ii.  136.     Pro- 

ceeds  of  duty,  ib. 
Brass  manufacture  of  Birmingham,  ii.  108.    Ex. 
ports  of,  I1& 


Bread.coros,  mostly  exotics,  ii.  1S7.     Wheat; 

barley  ;  rye,  ib.    Maize,  1S& 
Breweries,  il  134.    SUtistict  of,  ib.  135. 
Bricks,  houses  in  English  towns  mostly  built  of, 

ii.  21.    Small  consumption  of,  in  Scotland,  ib. 
Produce  of  the  exci»e  duty,  ib.    Statistics  of 

manufacturejJ6.   Rates  of  duty,  ib,     Nett  re- 

venue  fh>ro,  22. 
Bristol  Channel.  L  41. 
Britannia  metal,  articles   manufiuitured  of,  iL 

109L 
British  Isles,  the,  I  1.    Great  Britain  and  Ireu 

land,  ib.    Statistics  of.  treated  separately,  ib. 

Latitude  and  longitude  of,  2.     Advantage*  of 

their  insular  position,    ib.     Zoology  of,  129. 

Population  of,  414.    Colonies  and  dcpeDdeuciet, 

593.    Vital  statistics  of,  ii.  567. 
Broad  cloths,  of  Saddleworth,  it  51.    Quantitj 

manufacttlred  in  Yorkshire,  52. 
Broad  silks,  manufacture  of,  iL  97.    Gross  Talu* 

of,  98. 
Buckinghamshire,  L  19& 
Buckles,  extinction  of  the  manufactory  of,  IL 

100. 
Buckwheat,  L  476. 
Bunting,  manufacture  oil  iL  51 
Burgesses,  fir^t  returned  to  parliament,  Ii.  206l 

Creation  of,  335.    Restrictions :  acquisition  of 

their  rights,  336.    Their  privileges  and  juri^ 

diction  engrossed  by  the   guild-merchant,  ib. 

Term  frecmoH  substituted  for  that  of  burgess, 

ib. 
Burglary,  crime  of,  L  563. 
Burials,  proportion  of,  to  the  population,  L  411 

—415. 
BuriaU  in  England  and  Wales,  registration  of, 

1.413.     Proportion  of,  to  the  population, /ift. 

Total  of,  registered  Crom  1801—1830, 414.    Pro. 

portion  of.  in  each  county,  415.    In  Scotland, 

register  of,  428.    Number  of,  in  Glasgow,  490. 

No  returns  of,  for  Ireland,  443. 
Bursaries,  ii.  479. 

Butter,  production  and  consumption  of^  i.  496. 
Buttons,  manufacture  of,  iL  109. 


Cabbage,  L  478. 

Cabinet  council,  ii.  201.  261. 

Cabinetmakers'  goods,  manufacture  of,  iL  139. 

Caithness,  county  of,  i.  316. 

Caledonian  Canal,  junction  of,  with  the  Moraj 
Frith,  i.  2ea 

Cambridgeshire,  i.  202. 

Cambridge,  University  of,  IL  454—459.  Disci. 
pline  and  government,  470.  Peculiar  charac 
teristic,  ib.  Routine  of  duties ;  exaroinationa, 
471.  Smith's  prizes,  472L  Statutes  and  officers, 
473.  Professors  and  degrees,  ib.  St.  Peter's 
College,  ib.  Clare  Hall,  ib.  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, ib.  Gonville  and  Caius,  ib  Trinity 
Hall,  ib.  Corpus  Christi  College,  ib.  King's, 
ib.  Queen's,  i6.  Catherine  Hall.  ^  Jesua 
College,  474.  Christ's,  <6.  Sc  John's,  i&.  Ma^ 
dalcn,  ib.  Trinity,  ib.  Emanuel,  i^.  Sidney 
Sussex,  ib.  Downing,  478.  Number  of  stu- 
dents  on  the  books,  ib. 

Camomile,  L  479. 

Canals,  introduction  of,  iL  18&  Of  England,  ib. 
The  Bridgewater  1,87.  The  Grand  Trunk,  ih. 
Junction  of,  with  others,  ib.  Progress  of  inter, 
nal  navigation,  ib.  The  Aire  and  Calder,  tfk 
Communication  by,  of  the  Thames  and  Severn, 

188.  Kennet  ancl  Avon,  ib.  Extent  of  navi. 
gation  by,  ib.  Of  ScoOand,  ib.  The  Forth 
and  Clyde,  ib.    The  Union,  ib.    The  Crinan, 

189.  llie  Caledonian,  ib.  The  Don  and  Dee, 
ib.  The  Monkland,  ib.  SUtistics  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  ib.  Of  Ireland^  191.  Grand  Canal,  Al 
SUtistics,  192.  Royal  Canal,  ib.  Limerick  na- 
vigation, r&.  River  Barrow,  193.  KiTer  Boyne, 
ib.    The  Newnr,  ib.    Lagan.naTigatioo,  ib. 

Canary  seed,  i.  479L 
Candle  manufacture,  IL  157. 
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C^sT Oosd  K<i|i*, lu  fopattOoo, mdt,  Ac.  1. 

CulUl  TcMed  in  Che  production  of  Inn.iL  U. 
hi  the  (DTP**  *"d  Hn  BUDH,  n.    In  the  i«ll 

pilchard  llthtfj,  ffi.    In  ^e  coHob  tdauu^c- 

C^iiU^iiU.  nuoibcr  o(,  il.  I8» 
C»ntlnt,    perKin    emplDired   in.  IL   BL      Tlielr 
wmet,  A.     Vvioui  dB^vtmemi  of,  BV.    CIbi- 

Cwlow,  or  CUberkUfh,  cow'ntT  of,  L  3«a 
CUpeu,  muiutacturc  of,  &  St. 

CUTla(a,'  uoubcdin  ot,  U.  lis.    Dolj  oa, 

Cmm  oTBcMlMl,  t.  MR. 

CU-ina  utidB,  mmulkeltire  tl,  U  Blnnlni. 


Cuwus.the.lag 

Cunlrr  nftowit^  iL  MS 

Ci>u,  CDUair  of,  L  3SU 

CdUe  Ifiiieir  L  SU     SunoKd  ts  hi**  pre. 

T(l1e«  UiSewlind,  dS;     br.  Oeiial  h.po. 

Unk-fiS.     SdUgc/lnilin  vuiwdiKncti, 
'  aBTTbc  WeWi  dMen,  ».     a  di>l«l  o^ 

noken  Id  tfte  lela  of  Hid,  €^. 
C—Mof  IBM,  hr  Enilind  huI  Walei,  I.  403, 

«».  FBlDBIluid,«e,u7.    Pd>  lieUod,  Ml, 

441,    OMwnlomauT,  4M^ 


o^uT^a.  311.    £oal  Muru  or,  :»i. 
Cbnnel  liUndi,  LIK 

Cli)»gk,iifaxtt.4aBL    FH«li)al,i».   Frec,a. 
Chuillia.  Biiinte,  fiett  exlenl  of,  II.  ffiO. 
durtcrhDUH  ichaol,  Hie,  11.  WD. 
Cllirlen,Bniilior,cfflftrriDC|Aitile]teiobd  Im- 

■iiinlticf  unm  borDMghtt  IL  3^.    'ITioec  prior 

t  rcfulatioD,  1%.  Of  iDeDrpontloo  gnuited  to 
boroufllH,  33S.  Govcfakog,  not  gnotrd  nil 
Ike  TuilDn,  «.  Tb^r  Kiipt  and  tmuie,  VBl 
Atumpt  of  Chulea  IL   to  WHM  tnnn  (onw- 


M«IMIa!^nf4       ' 


cleiti  mi  Mitoiii,  it.    DtB^BKT  "f  dmKft 

Chiirctiorkirk  of  ScotUmt^in'ML  HiMoryaT 
Pfabfi.ir.iiti  Sundardi  of  the  church,  4Ii. 
Pariilm.  1^  The  chaich  hidkiloflei  i  the 
kirk  ■culoB,  419.  I'he  l>niit>Tteri,  1*.  Tike 
trnod,  4S&  Slallitin  of, !»,  TtKtinieinl  Al- 
tai. Vatroiuie.  ii.  Teindt,  or  titim,  4» 
HiiiHaiiiHlghbnJiSl.    locoiHBflhecWn, 

ChiinhwaXoa,'  ii.  ill 

Cider,  I.  481. 

City,  diff^  fkom  a  boroufb  I 


illirea,'  ISi.  Couinin  pabllnr,  166.  Trcth- 
Inti,  trlthinii,  or  trtdjnp,  167.  Hundredi, 
ira  Ward!  Hid  wpentikn,  ISO.  Ttthlnfi, 
It.  aakrt,  it.  ParUliH,  170.  Town^  ITl. 
Ciiil  dJTHloiii  of  Inland,  l  Sill-  Pmvinoa  aod 
caunliea,A  Bjranici,i».  ^11^0,373  Thitd- 

Clvil  dliiaiou  of  SaMland,  L  183.    Siin,  tt. 

Clare,  cnjlitj  of.  I-  289. 

Cler^.  ihi^  li.  XS.    Imniunllie*  end  itUabiKliH 

pfieai  aitd  deaoin,  39?.  EecleilaitlcA]  foven. 
a.  Biihopa,  3»l.  Dcani  ami  chaplen.SM! 
ArchdeacuDi.  dM.  Omu,  Wa  Panooi,  <4. 
can,  At.,  401.  Adniiiilan  of  panona,  4QS. 
Rahlcnce  of,  407.    Cuiaui,tU9.    luceiiKaul, 

Clerk  of  tke  huc,  dulis  of  IL  SK 

CllmatE,  meaning  or  the  t«m,i.9&  Of  Eiu- 
landj  99.     Temperature.   i».      Atmoipbenc 

Id  the  tij,  lUI.    Kr^aCiiHi.tt.     HumidllT 

eut.  Kinds,  im.     K^n.'it.  lOt.     WnterlT 

ESea  of  eli'Vitlon,  and  of  proilmitr  of  the 
aHi,IOt.  UmiWdinHucncsofBcologJon,  1U5. 
CHill«llDn!i.ourahleIo.i».  TlKapituUtion, 
lOS.     MranlemprtilMteot  England,  «     Va- 


S\^w", 


monlhl,  16.    oiianlltiotialn,  1 

of   Engl.lh  cl.matr,   it.      Not 

I>re<^a1jle  e«n  for  invalid^  li 

■— "-aUhful,  113.    Rrl.....  _...,., 

gland,  lit.  SjperioT  ad.antaj 
■of  England,  iftk     M»t  faTOI 

I   pccullBTllia 


Cbtahln,  i.  ISO 
Cherlol  flilU,  III 
Childreii,  reiulatioiu  ■•  to  etiaploTucnt  oi;  I 

Oelarls.  Ik   lOt*     DiminuUoa   of  ildine 

UHHif,  Mi.  Dtcieaae  In  the  taonaltt)'  ot  H 
CfaHMni  klUi,  the,  i.  15.  '  ^ 

ChUI«niHaiidfada,amai4ahlpof  lbe,U.135.  aUle  tocnlerpriir.ii.  tl. 

ChrUt'i  HoiptuI,  11. 4SI.  Wlnrii.  lb     Mnn'snnual  1l^^1pcnIu^c,  STtl 

Church  of  EiigUod,luconat)tDtkB,il.3n.    Ad.  Quantilr  of  r^ln,  37.7.    luBueuci  ot  the  aoll 

nalnMntion  of,  br  the  clenr.  3K9.    (Jotem-  andtuhrtiata.  JTil    l-reralenocof  (It.en.  ftt. 

Form'  of  ditlna  ■errice,  39i      Ecclnlaltical  377,     Highly  ailubnow,  *. 

iIlTlaionaolEngbndand  Wal*i.ti,    CoiToia.  Climaleor  Scutland  i  npciation  cf  phy^al  dr. 
Iiani,!llj.    l'Dwcn,piiTi]eM,plcctton.  Ac  of  cunuUnHi.  L -.77.   Meanannualteiopenlun, 

arehMihapa  and  hfilion,  A.    Harnitude  and  U.    Bammeiric  ranin,  fTS.    QiuMitT  ot  rain, 

cnolUBenl  of  blabOfvic;.  396      TJoani  and  ii.     Numlur  of  raint  daya,  J!9.      Windi.  B" 

^•plers^^rTmauH,3BB,»9AKlHlaiciiiu,  EBtcu  of.  upon  vcgrtalioo,*.    Inllurnce  i 

Ac.till.    llUiea,!*.    Table sfa^^l^Ui^       Clwkl.  manu/Mlure'of.  ii!*]!?.  "      *' 

and  Impnnlatloiu,  403.  CoininiiL<tlon  of 
tllhe<k  A.  Adnlut«i  or  pamni,  tufi.  Dii. 
IrlbuUoo  ofpUrorut*,  tOS.  RMdeiKs  of  the 
c^y.  m.     ^nM.  4091     Ineoaea  of  [he 


Clwk..  DiWulure  of,  il.  1IT. 

Cloth,  woollen,  prkei  of.  at  diSferenl  Unei,  t1. 
5<i.  Miied  chnhi,  li.  White.  M,  Narnnr 
clolha,  SI.     Broad  rlnlhl,  it.     Ouannty  mann- 

r  Willi,  SI   Of  Somenelahin,  it.  Claa. 
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t  s&ficationof.  Inthc  WettofEngUncLt^.  Webi 
made  in  Wales.  54.    Strong  and  small,  ib. 

Cloth  balU  in  Yorkshire,  iL  Si. 

Clothing  of  the  people,  the,  improYemcnt  in,  i. 
590. 

Clover,  i.  476. 

Clyde,river,  i.  253. 

Clydesdale,  or  Lanarkshire,  L  S90. 

Coaches,  manufacture  of,  ii.  1%. 

Coal,  formations  of.  1. 71.  Districts  for,  85^  Fields 
of,  in  Scotland,  173.  Inexhaustible  sufiply  of, 
ii.  I.  Important  benefits  from,  S.  Immense 
consumption,  ib.  Supply  of,  in  England,  4. 
In  Scotland,  5.  Statistics  of  the.coal  trade,  6. 
Gradation  of  workmen  in  the  mines,  7.  Col. 
liers'  wages,  ib.  Accidents  in  the  mines,  ib. 
Profits  of  mining,  8.  Irish  mines,  9-  Duty  on 
sea-borne,  ib.  Quantity  brought  to  London, /6. 
Exports,  ib.  Principal  foreign  markets,  A.  Vant 
influence  of,  in  manufactures,  40. 

Coal  trade,  the,  statistics  of,  iL  6. 

Cod  fishery,  the,  importance  of,  iL  30.  Where  car. 
ried  00,  ib.  Increase  of  the  home  fishery,  and 
decline  in  price,  ib.  Preparation  of  the  cod 
taken  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  ib.  Newfoundland 
the  chief  station  of  the  distant  fishery,  ib. 
Historical  account  of,  ib.    Statistics  of,  31. 

Coins,  English,  ii.  16lu  Foreign,  value  of,  in 
sovereigns,  165.    Copper,  166. 

Cole,  or  ra|»e,  i.  478. 

Colleges  i  of  Oxford,  i.  4&>w470.  Of  Cambridge, 
474,  475.  Of  I^oodon,  476.  Of  St.  David's,  at 
Lampeter,  477. 

Colliers'  wages,  mode  of  paying,  iL  7. 

Colonies  and  dependencies  of  ine  British  empire, 
L  593.  Advantages  of  colonial  establishments, 
5%.  Slave  Emauripation  Act,  597.  Our  rela. 
tioiu  with  India,  50^    Statistics  of  revenue, 

*  599. ;  of  population,  trade,  &c.,  600.  Various 
colonial  pOMessions,601.  Extent  and  population 
of  India,  ib.  Nett  expense  of,  incurred  by 
Great  Britain,  602.  Value  of  the  imports  and 
exports,  ib. 

Commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  iL  541. 

Commerce,  iL  140l  Influence  of,  upon  national 
wealth,  ib.  Means  to  promote  it,  142.  Home 
trade,  144.  Foreign  trade,  146.  Trade  with 
different  counties,  148.  With  Ireland,  ib.  Sta. 
tistics  of,  149.  Trade  with  foreign  countries,  ib. 

,  With  Russia,  ib.  Sweden  and  Norway,  150. 
Denmark,  ib.  Prussia,  ib.  (iermany,  ib.  Ne- 
therlands, 151.  France,  f&.  Portugal  and  Spain, 
ib.  Italy,  152.  Turkey,  Greece,  &c.,  afr.  Africa, 
ib.    Foreign  Weit  Indies,  r6.  united  States, /6. 

.  South  American  States,  153.  'I'rade  with  the 
colonies  and  deiiendencies,  ib.      Colonies  in 

;  Africa,  tt.  In  Asia,  (&.  American  colonies,  154. 
West  India  colonies,  ib.  Duties  on  imfwrts 
and  export*,  ib  Ta))les  of  imports  and  exports, 
&c,  156—163.  Means  by  which  commerce  is 
facilitated,  163.  Monev,  id.  WeighU  and 
measures,  173.  Roads,  176.  RaiUroada,  183. 
Conveyance  of  letters,  183.  Canals,  <6.  Ship, 
ping,  IIH. 

Commissary  •general,  iL  542. 

Commissions  in  the  army,  prices  of,  iL  544. 

Committals,  in  England  and  Wales,  statistics  of, 
L  567.  574.     In  Scotland,  57;!.    In  Ireland,  576. 

Common  Pleas.  Court  of,  ii.  284. 

Commonalty,  ii.  207. 

Commonwealth,  the,  ii.  213. 

Commune  coiialium,  or  common  council,  it.  206. 

Conferences  in  parliament,  ii.  248. 

Congregationalists,  ii.  413. 

Connaught,  province  of,  i.  3%. 

Conquest,  the,  ii.  203. 

Constables,  high  and  petty,  ofiBce  and  duty  of, 
iL269. 

Constitution  of  England,  historical  sketch  of,  ii. 
800.  Division  of,  into  three  periods,  204.  L 
From  the  Conquest  to  the  wars  of  York  and 
I^ancaster,  ib.  IL  From  Hen. VI.  to  the  Revo, 
lution,  211.  III.  From  the  Revolution  to  the 
present  time,  21&  Leading  principle  of  the 
Reform  Act,  21& 
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Constitution  of  Ireland,  now  identical  with  that 
of  England,  IL  375l  Sketch  of  iu  ancient 
government,  ib.  Pentarchy  of  kings,  with 
sovereign  paramount,  ib.  Hereditary  descent, 
but  elective  succewion,  1^  Laws  and  literature, 
376.  Faint  traces  of  an  ancient  parlianenl  & 
the  "  Fes  of  Tarah,"  ib.  Charters  mated 
by  English  monarchs,  ib.  The  Irish  kiQa  tri- 
butary to  England,  ib.  Parliament  of  Irwaad, 
ib.  Difficulty  of  investigation  increased  bjr  its 
peculiar  organisation,  377.  Biagna  Concilia, 
ib.  Rejection  of  the  Irish  (took  the  English 
constitution;  calamities  that  have  resulted 
flrom  this  impolicy,  ib  Black  mail,  ib.  Func 
tions  of  the  chief  governor,  ib.    Duration  of 

Earliament,  378.  Summons  to  an  English  par. 
ament,  ib.  Impolitic  measures  ot  the  English 
government ;  statute  of  Kilkenny,  ib.  Poyn. 
ingk'  law,  379.  Policy  of  Henry  VIIL,  m 
First  national  parliament,  ib.  Mode  of  passing 
laws,  ib,  Cromwell's  project,  ib.  Measures  or 
James  II.  •,  cancelled  by  William,  380.  Cba. 
ractcristics  of,  after  the  Restoration,  ib.  Posi. 
tion  of  the  English  government  in  Ireland,  38t. 
Differences  on  international  policy ;  questioa 
of  the  regencv,  383.  Concessions  to  the  Cathe. 
lies ;  the  Union,  ib.  Catholic  emancipation, 
384    Reform  Act,  385. 

Constitution  of  Scotland ;  the  representative  sys. 
tem,  ii.  347.  The  parliament  formed  but  on* 
chamber :  ihotr  powers,  ib.  The  **  Lords  of 
the  Articles,"  348.  The  Act  of  Union  with 
England,  350.  Mode  of  choosing  their  re- 
presentatives, ib.  Electors  for  shires,  351. 
Uectors  for  boroughs,  350.  Provisions  of  the 
Reform  Act,  353.  Profurietors ;  lenanU,  ib. 
Occupancy,  354.  Ownership,  ib,  Administrft* 
tion  of  justice,  S55--368. 

Consumption,  disease  of,  iL  568w  SQL 

Convocation  of  the  clergy,  iL  393. 

Copper,  abundance  of,  in  Cornwall,  IL  14.  Pro. 
duction  of,  ib  Quantity  raised  in  Wales.  &c., 
ib.  Famous  mines  in  the  Parys  mountain,  A. 
Produce  of,  in  the  United  Kingdom,15.  Copier 
ores  transmitted  to  Swansea  for  smelting,  ib. 

S Quantity  sold  in  Cornwall,  &c.,  ib.  Total  pro- 
uce,  15.  Gross  value  of,  Ki.  Quantity  exported, 
ib.  Exeraitted  from  the  fiscal  regulations  on 
til),  ib.  Working  of  the  mines  in  Cornwall,  ib. 
Payment  to  the  miners,  ib.  Uncertainty  of  the 
returns  from  mining,  ib.  Profits  from  various 
mines,  17.  Great  expenses  of  working  some 
of  them,  ib.  Capital  vested  in  the  mines  of,  ib. 
Number  of  persons  employed  in,  ib. 

Copper  manufactures,  export  of,  iL  Ild. 

Cop>hold  courts,  ii.  293. 

Coiiyhold  estates,  I  416. 

Coriander.  L  479. 

Cork,  county  of,  L  385.  Royal  Institution  of,  U. 
501. 

Com  laws,  operation  of  the,  IL  154  Sngfested 
alteration  of,  155. 

Cornwall,  county  of,  L  228. 

Coroner,  his  office  and  power,  it  26ft— 96& 

Corporation,deflned,  iL332.  Sole,  JA.  Aggregate, 
ib.  Division  of  corporations  into  lay,  ecdesi- 
astical,  and  municipal,  ib. 

Corporations,  municipal,  11.  SS8.  History  and 
constitution  of  boroughs,  ib.  Charters  of  in. 
corporation  first  granted  by  Henry  VI.,  338. 
Whom  they  comprehended,  ib.  Final  estap^ 
blishment  of,  referable  to  the  Tudors,  ib.  Cor. 

S orate  officers,  ib.  Property  vested  in  them, 
39.  Functions  and  privileges  of,  ib.  Modea 
of  admission  into,  ib.  Scope  and  tenour  of  the 
governing  charters,  ib.  Restriction  of  the  par- 
liamentary franchise  by  the  Crown  charters; 
resisted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  340.  Va. 
rieties  of  the  franchise  :  by  inhabitancv,  by 
tenure,  bv  personal  qualification,  ib.  Fran- 
chise of,  distinct  from  the  parliamentary,  A. 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  341.  ^Writs  of  om 
wanraiUo  ;  aggression  of  the  Crown,  ib.  Pro- 
clamation of  James  1 1.,  restoring  the  old  char, 
ters,  ib.    Political  importance  ol^  ib. 
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ckite  or  roUen  borouiluL  349.  Chiefly  favour, 
able  to  the  Tories,  i£  Repeal  of  the  Tert  aiid 
Coqjoration  Act«,  tfA.  ParhamentarT  A'anchute 
oij  modified  by  the  Reform  Act,  ib.  Report 
of  the  CommiMioners  a*  to  the  lUte  of,  ib. 
Organic  reform  of,  bv  act  of  parliament ;  iti 

I  proTiMonf,  Si4.  SUU»tics  of  the  growth  of, 
d4d  Summary  of  rcMilti,  tft.  Aggregate  pro. 
perty,  ib. 

CoUwoidHUb,the,i.  18L 

Cottage*  in  England,  1.  4tS. 

Cotton  good*,  fall  in  the  piiceof;  statutics,  ii. 
7L  Official  and  declared  value  of  export*, 
7*-74. 

Cotton  manufacture,  its  Introduction,  ii.  61. 
Custom-house  return*,  63.  Invention  of 
the  spinning  Jenny,  61^  The  spinning  flrame, 
A.  Ark  Wright's  patent,  ib.  The  mule 
jenny,  6S.  Inadequste  parliamentary  grant  to 
Cromiiton.  the  inventor,  t6.  Self-acting  mule, 
6d.  'rhe  power-looin,  ib.  Number  of  looms 
in  work ;  the  process  described,  ti7.  Imports 
and  exporu  of  cotton  wool,  68,  69.  Whence 
derived,  68.  Whitney's  invention,  G9.  Su. 
tistics  of  the  sttpply  uf  cotton  wool,  70.  I*rice 
per  lb.  sinoe  IMNi,  71.   Reduced  price  of  cotton 

rt :  statistics,  ib.  Prii-es  of  cotton  yarn, 
Export  of  cotton  goods,  7^*>74.  Present 
value  of  the  manufacture,  7^  Capital  inve»ted, 
74.  Persons  employed,  75.  Wages  i»aid,  ib.  Pro* 
flu,  ib.  Aggregate  value,  77.  I)i*tnbution  of 
the  manufacture,  78^  Of  Scotland,  79.  Of 
Ireland,  tb.  Sutistlcs  of  the  factorirs,  8(Jl 
Condition    of   the    labourers;    statistic*    of 

*  earnings,  81,  82.  Hand  loom  weavers,  84 — 86. 
Health  of  persons  employed  in  fai-tories,  8d— 
8&   Summary  of  persons  employed,  106. 

Cotton  wool,  imports  and  cxporu  uf,  li.  68,  69. 
Sources  whence  derived,  6&  American,  termed 
sea  island  and  upland,  69.  Whitney's  inven. 
tion.  ib.  SUtistics  of  the  supply  <^,  70.  Price 
per  lb.  since  18U6, 71. 

Cotton  yam,  statistic*  of  prices,  ii.  72.  Official 
and  declared  value  of,  7J«  74. 

Counties  of  Kngland.  L  171.  SortMem  Division: 
Northumberland,  17^.'.  Cumberland,  173.  Dur. 
ham,  175.  Yorkshire,  Ylii.  Westmorclnnd, 
r<8.  Lancashire,  ib.  Camniift  burdering  on 
WaU$.  180.  Cheshire,  ib.  Shropshire,  ur  Sa. 
lop,  181.  Hcrcrurdshire.  183.  Monmouthrthiro, 
184.  Midland  Counties,  1^.  Nottingham- 
shire, ib.  Derbyshire,  18fi  Staffbrilshire, 
187.  Leicestershire,  189.  Rutland,  I 90l  North, 
amptonahire,  ib.  Warwickshire,  198.  Wor. 
restenhire,  193L  Gloucestershire.  1<4.  OX' 
fordshire,  195.  Buckinghamshire,  19tx  Bed- 
fordshire, 197.  Eastern  District^  198.  Lin. 
colnshire,  (6.  Huntingdonshire,  !iX)l.  Cam- 
bridgeshire,  200.  Norfolk,  2u3.  Suffolk,  Mt5. 
Kssex,  V06.  Hertfordshire,  208.  Middlesex, 
S09.  Simth..eastem  District,  2\i.  Surrey,  ib. 
Kent,  914.  Sussex,  817.  Southern  District, ^\d. 
Berkshire,  16.  Wiluhire,  82a  Hampshire, 
Southampton,  or  Hants,  882.  Dorsetshire,  224. 
Soutb. western  District,  225.  Somersetshire, 
ib.     Devonshire,  826.    Cornwall,  22i>. 

Counties  of  Ireland,  i.  379.   Leinster :  Wexford, 
ib.    Kilkenny,  380.    Carlow,  or  Catherlough, 
ib.     Wicklow,381.    Dublin.  <6.     Kikiare,  382. 
Queen's    County,  ib.      King's  County,   38.1. 
Westmeath,   ib.     Longford,    ib.    Mcath,  ib. 
Louth,  .'J84.    Munsttr:  Cork,  385.    Kerry,  386. 
Limerick,  387.     Tipperary,  388.     Watcrford, 
ib.    Clare,  389.     Utster :    Cavan,  390.     Fer- 
managh, ib.     Moiiaghan,  391.      Armagh,  ib. 
Down,  392.    Antrim,  303.    Londonderry,  ib. 
Tyrone,  394.     Donegal,  f6.     Comnaugbt :  Gal. 
way,  305.    Mayo,  396.    Roscommon,  397.    Lei- 
trim,  398.    Slign,  ib. 
Counties  of  Scotland,  thirty-three,  i.  885.     Wig. 
toiuhire,  id.    Kirkcudbright,  stewartrv  of,  286. 
Dumfrlei»hire,  287.     Ayrshire. 28a    ftenfrew- 
sbirc,  mp.    Lanarkshire,  or  Clydesdale,  290 
P«eblesshire,i9S.   Selkirkshire,  lA.  Koxbunfh^ 
•hii^  or  Teviotdale,  993.    Berwickshire,  ftj*. 


East  Lothian-  or  Haddinatooabire,  SgS.  Hid 
Lothian,  or  EdlnburBhshTre,  S97.  Wctt  Lo- 
thian, or  Unithgowshire,  S98.  Stirlingshire, 
ib.  Fife,  899.  Kin  rose -ah  ire,  3U0.  Dunbsr- 
tonshire,  30L  Arirjrleahire,  ib.  Perthshire, 
aa.  Angus,  or  Forfarshire,  JlH.  Kincaidioe. 
iM™*^  i!*5  Meania,  3U6.  Aberdeenshire, 
a/7.  BanflVhlre.  Stia  Moray,  or  Ugimhire, 
ib.  Nairnshire,  ib.  lnvcmea*.^hire,  JUL  Boo. 
shire,  tSli.  Croroartyahire,  $b.  Sutherland. 
315w    Caithneea,  31& 

Counties  of  Walea,  L  239. 

Counties  palatine,  i.  IGIS. 

County  couru,  iL  iiS^ 

County  rates,  of  England  and  Wales,  compariMO 
of,  at  two  periods.  iL  5»X  Money  levied  for, 
5-'}l. 

CourU  of  Assise  and  Ni*i  Priua,  ii.  fi9L 

Courts  of  civil  jurisdiction,  Jil.  885.  1.  House 
of  Lords,  ib.  2.  Judicial  CommiUee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  i&.  s.  The  Exchequer  Cham. 
*>«;.**•  ^  *^  King's  Bench,  Commoo  Picas, 
and  Exchequer,  ib.  Juries.  S8&  Relatiie 
f  uijctioiis  of  the  Courts,  2S9L  CourU  of  Assise 
and  Nwi  Prius,  SJMl.     Procedure  in,  29t 

Courts  of  the  counties  palatine,  ii,  S74. 

Courts,  criminal,  ii.  SOl.  House  ot  Lords,  ib. 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  30a  CourU  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  and  Oaol  Delivery,  304.  Ses- 
sions of  the  Peace,  aid.  Genera!  and  Gene- 
ral guartCT  Sessions,  ib.  Special  and  petit 
Missions,  308.  SlieriflT's  Toum  and  CourU 
Iieet,30a  Comner*s  Court,  ifr.  Court  oT  the 
Clerk  of  the  Market,  ib.  Method  of  pro. 
cocding.  lb. 

Courts  of  Equity.  Ii.  27a  3i2.  L  The  Court  of 
Chancery :  the  Lord  Chancellor^  Court,  the 
?®"1'  9?"*^  *'»*'  the  Vice-CI»nceUors  Court. 
I?'  „^  Ihe  iuiuily  aide  of  the  Exchequer,  tb. 
3.  House  of  Lords,  as  a  court  of  aimeal.  iK 
Method  of  proceeding,  316L  Average  quantity 
of  business  despatched  in,  S80. 

CourU  of  justice  in  England.  iL  «7a  Diversity 
of  jurisdiction,  ib.  Officers  of,  271.  The 
Saxon  Judicial  system,  275.  The  feudal  sys- 
tem, ih.    Procedure  in,  294—300. 

Courts  of  justice  of  Irelaod.  iL  386L  Owrt  of 
Chancery,  ib.  Courts  of  King's  Bench,  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  387.  Privy  coun- 
cil, ib.  Prerogative  Court  i  Court  of  Admi. 
ralty  ;  Court  of  Banknipt<ry  ;  Court  of  Insol- 
vents, ib.  Process  of  civil  bilL  ib,  CourU  of 
oetty  sessions,  ib.  Boroughs  hold  courts.  A. 
Manors  msy  hoUl^courU  ot  record,  588L 

Couru  of  justice  in  Scotland,  ii.  355.  Institu- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Session,  ib.  Abolition  of 
hereditary  private  jurisdiction,  ib.  Increased 
efficiency  of  the  supreme  court ;  and  improve. 

?IT"'*  V".?*'**^'*^'^*  Courts,  156.  357.  Abo. 
hUon  of  the  Admiralty,  Consistorial,  and  Ex. 
chequer  CourU,  356.  'ihe  inferior  courts,  ib. 
Appeal  from  Court  of  Session  to  the  House  of 
Lords  16.  Baillie  courts,  sb.  Functions  of 
thcjurtu«s  of  peace,  ib.  SherifUdeiiute ;  she- 
riff-substiiutc,  357.  Executive  duties  of  the 
sheriff,  ib.  Extent  of  his  civil  jurisdiction.  358. 
Am>cal  from,  to  the  CVi>urt  of  Session,  ib. 
Official  returns,  3aa  Constitution  of  Court 
of  Sesvion,  ib.  Salaries  of  the  Judires.  S&X 
Oualification  of  jurors.  3C>i.  Ihe  Teind  Court. 
3<v>.  Proieetlings  l>ef«re  and  after  judnncnt : 
cessto  bonorum^  3w».     Court  of  Justiciary,  ^S&, 

Courts  of  Ijiw,  ii.  273.    ."Their  classiflcation    ik. 
CourU  of  the  Market,  or  Pie  Poudre  IT  Si' 
Cra|jc,  manufacture  of,  ii.  53,54^     Sifk   loa 
Crimes,    division  of,    into   five  classes.   L  5ffl. 
Canital  punUhineoU  for,  .'5«4.     Secondary  mu 
imWnU  for,  565.    Returns  of.  #A.    staSstio 
or,  oo7— o77. 
Cromartyshire,  1.312. 

Crops,  alternation  of,  L  4G9.     ConverUUe  hn*. 
bandry.  ib.  Cultivated,  470--48a    SrSStblSd 
484.    Of  In5land.515.    QuantUyand\Su?2' 
in  England,  529L    In  Scotuid,  637  "*  *"' 
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Cumberland,  count v  of,  i.  173. 

Cuntei  of  England,  ii.  409.     St!i>cnd«  of,  411. 

Perpetual,  of  Ireland,  433. 
Currents,  atniuflphcric,  i.  100.    How  modified, 

ib. 
Custom- houses,  gross  and  nett  receipts  at,  ii.  163. 
Customs'  duties,  ii.  505.    Table  of  rates  of,  518. 

Gross  and  nett  produce  of,  519. 
Custos  rotulorum,    his  rank  and  functions,  ii. 

266. 
Cutlery,  manufacture  of,  ii.  113. 115^   Exports  of, 

116. 
Cuttlefish,  i.  161. 

D. 

Dairy,  the,  in  Great  BriUin,  i.  495.  Milk,  ib. 
Butter.  496.    Cheese,  497.    In  Ireland,  518. 

Danes,  the,  ii.  203. 

Dean  of  faculty,  c^ce  of,  ii.  36a 

Deans  of  England,  ii.  40().    Of  Ireland,  432. 

Deans  and  chapters,  it  396.  Emoluments  of,  329. 

Death,  causes  of.  il  58a  592.  Number  of,  by 
each  disease,  595—^991 

Debt,  prisoners  for,  i.  581. 

Dee.  river,  L  46.  251.  254l 

Deer,  i.  504. 

Degree*  granted  at  the  University,  iL  4^ 

Demurrer  to  evidence,  li.  2^8. 

Derbyshire,  i.  186. 

Derwentwater,  lake,  I  50l 

Devonshire,  L  226. 

Dioceses,  extent  and  population  of,  ii.  3S}(i  Kctt 
revenue  of  the,  31/7.  Table  of  appropriations 
and  impropriations,  403.  Distribution  of  pa. 
tronagc  in,  406.    Value  of  benefices  in,  411. 

Diseases  ii.  .WS.  Clasniflcation  of,  586.  Ende. 
mics.  ib.  Common,  ib.  Insanity,  587.  Con. 
sumption,  5Mi.  Stone,  ib.  Venereal  disease, 
.089.  Fatal,  ib.  Statiktiot,  .091,  5!)2.  Remarks, 
593.  Fever,  plague,  and  dvtentery,  ib.  Small, 
pox,  ib.  Measles,  ib.  Cholera,  ib.  Inflam. 
mation,  ib.  Consumption,  594.  Dropsy,  ib. 
Fatal,  at  different  ages,  ib.  Statistics  of 
deaths  fVom,  595— 599.  Hem  arks,  i6.  Conclu. 
sions  ;  on  the  best  means  of  preventing,  601. 

Disseiitem,  English,  ii.  413.  The  Methodists, 
ib.  Independents,  or  Congregationalists,  ib. 
Baptists,  or  Anabaptists,  414.  Presbyte. 
rians,  ib.  Quakers,  or  Friends,  ib.  Ca- 
tholics, ib.    Jvws,  41.5.    Statistics  of,  Uf. 

Dissenters,  Irish,  ii.  435.  Roman  Catholics,  ib. 
Presbyterians,  4  j6.  Numbers  of  the  different 
sects,  437. 

Dissenters,  Scotch,  ii.  iOTt.  .Secession  Church ; 
origin,  A.  Seccxlers  divided  into  Burghers 
and  Anti.burghers,  ib.  Number  of  seccders, 
426.  Constitution,  &c.,  r&  Course  of  study 
for  the  ministry. '&  Stipends,  427.  Original 
Kurgher  Associate  Synod,  ib.  Associate  Sy- 
nod  of  Original  Seceders,  ib.  Relief  Synod, 
428.  Reformed  Presbvterian  Synod,  ib.  Scotch 
Presbyterians  are  all  Calvinisis,  ib.  Scotch 
Episcopal  Church, 429.  Indeiicndcnt  churches, 
ib.  Other  religious  sects,  ib.  Roman  Catho. 
iics,<6.    Education,  430     Summary,  431. 

Distilleries,  ii.  135.    Statistics,  ib. 

Dividends,  amount  of,  il  535.  Distribution  of, 
536.  ; 

Dockyards,  diseases  of  workmen  in,  ii.  575, 576.     i 

Doctors'  Commons,  ii.  327. 

l>omesday-Book,  first  authentic  record  concern, 
ing  boroughs,  ii.  333. 

Don,  river,  I  25'i. 

Donegal,  county  of,  L  394. 

Dorsetshire,  i.  224. 

Down,  county  of,  I.  392. 

Drawltack,  on  glass,  ii.  126.  On  paper,  130L  On 
books.  131.    On  refined  sugar,  137. 

Dropsy,  ii.  594w 

Dry  rot,  antidote  to,  iL  56a 

Drunets,  manufacture  of,  ii.  53,  54. 

Dublin,  county  of,  i.  381.  , 

Dumfriesshire,  i.  £87. 

Dunbutoashire,  i.  901. 
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Durham,  county  of,  i.  175.    Imrnmue  ooel.teldi 

of,  il.  4.    University  of,  477. 
Duty,  on  coal  repealed,  ii.  9.     On  tin,  14.    On 

salt  re|>ealed.  20.    On  bricks  and  tiles,  21,  St. 

On  iiaiier.  13a  On  malt,  139, 1S3.    On  beer  le. 

pealed,  134.    On  spirits,  135.     On  soap,   137. 

On  coachea.  138.    On  imports  and  exports, 

154.    On  com,  ib. 
Dyeing  silk,  cost  of,  ii.  97.    Average  cost  per  lb. . 

98. 
Dysentery,  ii.  593. 


Elarthenware  manufkcture^   the  PoCteriea,  H, 

121.    Wedgwood's  inventions,  s6.   Cbinaware. 

Hi.    StatUtics,  ib.  12a 
East    Lothian,    or    Haddingtonshire,    L    295. 

Changes  in  the  coast  of,  257. 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  ii  274.  28a    Classification 

of,  325.     Alterations  recommended  in,  •(.  n. 

Provincial   courts;    their   constitution,  3S6. 

Court  of  Arches;  Prerogative  Court;  Court 

of  Peculiars,  ib.      Dioocaan  courts ;    Arch. 

deacon's  courts,  327.      Range   of  the   eccle. 

siastical  Jurisdiction,  ib.    Doctors*  Commona, 

ib.    Mode  of  proceedi  ng,  328. 
Eddystone  lighthouse,  i.  GSL 
Eden,  river,  l  5a 
Edinburgh,  city  of,  i.  297. 
Edinburghshire.  L  297. 
Eilucation  in  England  and  Wales  ^^  440.    Sun. 

day  schools,  441.   National  schools,  t'A.  British 

and  Foreign  School  Society,  442.    Summary  of 

education    returns,  ib.       Free  or  grammar 

schools,  443.    Eton  College,  445.    Wincheater 

College,  44a    Westminster  College,  450.    11m 

Charterhouse,   ib.      St   Paul's  School,   451. 

Merchant  Tailors'  School,  sA.    Christ's  Hos. 

pital,  ib.    Harrow,  ib.      Rugby  School,  458. 

.Shrewsbury  School,  453.    Income  of  endowed 

schools,  ib.    Universities,  454.    Oxford,  466. 

Cambridge.  47a      London    University,   476L 

King's  College,  ib.       Mechanics'    Institute, 

477. 
Education  in  Ireland,  IL  402.     Trinity  College, 

Dublin,  49a     Maynooth  College,  4S7.    Belfast 

Academical  Institution,  500.  St  lartath's  Col. 

lege,  Tuam.  501.    Cork  Institution,  ib.    Pub. 

lie  classical  schooU,  r&    Of  the  lower  classes, 

502.    SUtistics,  504. 
Education  in  Scotland,  ii.  477.      Her  literary 

history,    ib.        Monasteries,    478.      Foreign 

universities    ib.     Scotch    universities,     479. 

Rursariesi,  ib.    Patronage,  ib.   Classes:  synop. 

tical  view,  480.     Lectureships.  481.    Constitu. 

tion  of  the  universities,  ib.    Number  of  stu. 

denU,   482.      Graduates   in   medicine,  483. 

College  discipline,  ib.    History  of  parochial 

schools,  484.     Salary  of  schoolmasters,  485. 

Number  of  schools,  486.     Branches  of  csduca. 

ticm,  f^.      Induction   of  schoolmasters,  487. 

Burgh    schools,   ib.      School    fees.    Ac,    ib. 

Society  for  pro|>afiating  Christian  Knowledge, 

488.    General  Assembly's  Education  Commit. 

tee,  489.    Schools  of  the  Secession  Church, 

491.     Private  schools,  ib. 
Edward  the  Confessor,  laws  of,  iL  203. 
EelM,  imported  fiom  Holland,  iL  31. 
Erk*,  trade  in.  1.  504. 
Electors  of  members  of  iiarliaraent.  disqualiflca. 

tions  of,  ii.  224.    Qualification  of,  for  counties, 

225.    For  boroughs,  ib. 
Elginshire,  L  309. 
Enclosure  Acts,  passed  since  the  Revolution  { 

number  of  acres  enclosed,  i*  55a 
Encloftures  of  land,  L  46?\ 
Endemic  diseases,  ii.  586. 
England,  the  southern  part  of  Great  BriUin,  i.  1. 

Statistics  of,  treated  separately,  ib.  EtymdoKy 

ofthename,  3.    Figure,  4.    Area,i6.    Staus. 

tics,  5.    Face  of  the  country,  7.     Mountains, 

8.    MoorUnds,  17.     Heaths,  2a     Vales,  f». 

Wealds,  26.    Fens.  87.    Marshes.  30     Plains, 

ta    Rivers  and  nr«r   porta,  31    Lakaa,  50l 
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eru,  Jt.      Litllmtg  uid       bki,  Nonh  ud  South,  rinn,  L  fSL 

iclml  hndUDdi.TO.    Cc-       Ewi.Kunt;  or.  I.  SOS. 

-.'- ..■.     ,„i —        ''ituain  EnaLaiKliincI  \Valn,  i.Mfi.  Fr^kM. 


(,  IH.    Bounr,  111.    ZudIcikt. 
_       .it,    CounilHDi  ihlrH.  I6i 


nor.  •&.     OtlbikHiirdi 


idirfi,  ai.    C'ounUH  tmilRini 
O.      HIdlaiul  DountiM  crT.   18S 


uu  <r,  u.  SS8. 

___  _        .       .CnUrtof.  ILSS*  318. 

uth.         ippJlGiu  juriadiction,  ii.  0^ 

339.    I  EidHdutts.  Ii.  SUT— 5ia    SUUMia  of,  ill  bl- 
ind   I       Und,  n>i   1B3»-1BM,   5'JD.       In  Gaaliad,i:a. 


Minursctum,  3S.     iVoDlln.  41.     Cation,  fil.        EiiXic  [dinU.  IL  I 
Unsi,  W.      iSllk,  »    H4nl-«re,   WMtciin,       EipMJiiiiti,  kic 


In^luid  ■i^Wilti.a 


Ulil  copurr  ■nirlis,  iih  orntak, 

■  lid  }emiH7,  iia    oriaam, 
131.    or  luK  la:    oTw 


ViUIaUHltla,)l!7.  Foar  Li*>,6lM.  Fill 
ly laatUti, G«I.  K*Tlnin'biBki.MR.  Sad 
bukannufllo^STa  PrWiU chuitin, tt, 
KigHih  LaiifiHfc,  tltc  hlHortuI  tventt  li 
(n^af  lu  srifin,  li.  etll    Itelia  of  An 

ar*elni*n  gf  ToiMaliaii  ■  centurr  aAe'r 

htiiiiT  by  Robet  ar  (itancatei.  cna.  Ho 
erilnuincM.  MH  iruiilition  from  Lang 
61U  "  Vlthm  of  tita  Ploomu,"  O.  iS 
mm  or  iiroK  rrom  WycUSi,  All.    Chan 


elm.  /.r<li*M,  inJ  Hmre. ;  nyi 
tn  Ui«  SconUli  pnvtii,  iS.  Dunbar  i 
SpcclBcn  tram  Hocclcra,  Xlii,  Kin 
tui;  iwamunbla  id  In  imfnai, 
apadnivq  fnfii  Knrtaaeiif;  l/i.  Qittit 
air  Hioni  Hocc  i  rnnri  rmin  i 
KofKC,  GUL    Eridi 


a*  oT,  Ij.  ise— lU 


'SS 


■iRictuR  DHily  aiu)ticd,lt.  Iprntomneiil  ot 
tote;  UllyUwirBiiiniariiin.A.  AH-banand 
HaddoB.nl,    L(£iid,tt.    Coploui  Hlrlchoiciil 

oCiaH.    8hakin«ta  and  Spe "  - 

Ralrlili,  «.     kennfMioTv 


FueUIh,  of  England  and  Walt*.  I.  4W.     Ham. 

land.4S;.   Of  Inlind.M^. 
Fans  buliainn,  i.  «2.   fotUga,  a.    Of  acoU 

Unrj,  «tU     Oflrriand.Me 
F»™.,  liia  of,  in  Enitiand,  I.  M9-.«3.  Entry  W. 

459.    3iicof,lnSn>tlaiid,Sil. 
FcUowahlpa  a(  tht  Uoivanlly,  li.  45T.  4.% 
Fciooin  ^uilnu  tn  Ui*  kfna'a  mrofHln,  L 

FojaiTct.  proportion  or.  to  nuiea,  I.  4IIX    ronu 
...    .       prative  tabic  oT  bamikni*  aiul  hiir»ia    ^la 


linage, Mlhaiter  lu  Eartof  Bcdfbrt. 
gc  the  conUart  1  fnutraled  by  the  Con- 
n  FarUamenl,  a.  ComplvDon  of  tl» 
pnaa,  H-      A  wrpotatlDa    t>tabUab«l( 
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!  legislative  enactments,  i&.  Division  of,  into 
three  dietricts,  $b.     Present  state,  30. 

Fermanagh,  county  of,  i.  310. 

Feudal  system,  ii.  <S)3.  275. 

Fever,  iL  393.    Deaths  from,  59&—5g9. 

Fife,  shores  of,  i.  258.    County  of,  ZWi 

Files,  manufacture  of,  ii.  114. 

Findhom,  river,  i.  252. 

Fine,  letting  land  by,  i.  459. 

Fire-arms,  manufacture  of,  at  Birmingham,  ii. 
1U8.     Also  in  London,  115. 

Fish,  supply  of,  round  Britain,  inexhaustible,  ii. 
22.  Billingvgate  the  principal  market :  erro- 
neous supiiosition  of  a  monopoly.  25.  Circum- 
stances attending  the  supply  of,  ib.  Fluctuation 
and  decline  of  price  of  Av«-age  cost  of,  ib. 
Not  destroyed  to  enhance  the  price,  ib.  Sale 
of  bad,  prevented  by  insi>ector,  ib. 

Fisheries,  English,  not  extensive,  though  en. 
couraged  by  bounties,  ii.  23.  Of  the  rivers 
and  coasts,  and  those  of  distant  seas,  ib, 
Salmon,  24.  Herring,  25.  Pilchard,  2a  Oys- 
ter, 30.  Lobsters,  tb.  Cod,  lA.  Produce  of 
the  British,  in  America,  31.  TurtMt  fishery,  ib. 
Mackarel,  «6.  Whale  fishery,  ib.  Southern 
whale  fishery,  34.    Total  value,  ib. 

Fishermen,  number  of,  in  the  herring  fishery,  ii. 
28.  In  the  oyster  fishery.  30.  In  the  cod 
fishery,  ib.     In  the  whale  fishery,  34 

Fish-hooks,  manufacture  of,  ii.  115. 

Flag  officers,  all  admirals  are,  ii.  561.  Pay  of, 
.562. 

Flannels,  seats  of  manufacture  in  England,  ii.  50. 
51.  ?flade  chiefly  in  Wales,  55.  Also  in 
Wicklow,56. 

Flax,  i.  479.  Crops  of,  in  Ireland,  516.  Imports 
of,  ii.  90.  93. 

Flax.mills,  in  England  and  Wales,  ii.  89.  Num- 
ber  of  persons  employed  in,  ib.  In  Scotland, 
92.  Health  of  f>eoplc  in,  9(k  Summary  of  per. 
sons  employed  in,  1U6. 

Fleecy  hosiery,  il  54. 

Flour,  average  pro|>ortion  of,  to  grain,  i,  472. 

Food,  allowances  of,  in  prisons,  i.  581.   Improve* 
ments  in,  584.    Average  coiisuni|ition  of  grain, 
f  SSa.    Value  of,  annually  consumed,  590. 

Foot-guards,  regiments  of,  it  543. 

Forestalling,  penalties  against,  repealed,  it  145. 

Forfarshire,  i.  30*. 

Forgery,  i.  56k     Ptinuhments  for,  5G5. 

Forth,  Frith  of,  L  249. 

Foyle,  river,  i.  340. 

Free  schools,  iL  443. 

Freedom,  municipal,  by  whom  conferred,  ii.  336. 
The  privilege  <»btaitied  by  the  liverymen  of 
Ix>ndoii;  contests  for,  by  the  cities  of  the 
Continent,  337.  Transmissible  by  descent; 
hence  by  marriage,  ib. 

Freehold  estates,  i.  44<x 

Freeman.    Sec  Burgfti. 

Friendly  5)ocieties,  proportions  of  the  sick  in,  ii. 
474.  Principles  and  utility  of,  667.  Extent 
of,  ib.  The  great  error  of,  formerly,  ib.  Now 
establisheil  on  a  sound  basis,  668.  Rogula- 
tions  of,  ib.     Allowance  of  interest  to,  ib. 

Frith  of  Forth,  iU  direction,  i.  258. 

Fruit  trees  of  Britain,  L  liiS. 

Fuller's  earth,  used  in  the  woollen  manufacture, 
ii.  21.  Its  exportation  formerlv  prohibited,  i6. 
licss  used  now,  ib.    Consumption  of,  ib. 

Funds,  public     See  National  Debt. 


Gabel,  revenue  firom  a  borough,  ii.  331    . 
Galway,  county  of,  i.  2J6. 
Oaols,  table  of  sickness  in,  ii.  582. 
Gavelkind,  tenure  of,  prevails  in  Kent,i.  27.216. 
General  pardon,  bill  for,  must  emanate  fVom  the 

Crown,  IL  244. 
Geneva  spirits,  quantity  manufactured,  ii.  13^5. 

Proceeds  of  duljN  ib. 
Geology  of  Great  Britain,  L  71.    Primary  rock«, 

ib.    Coal  fonnatioo,  r6.    TransiUo:    or  iuter- 
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mediate,  72.  Secondary  strata,  ib.  Tertiary 
strata,  ib.  Basalt  and  trap,  ib.  Disposition 
of  the  strata,  ib.  Encroachments  of  tne  tea ; 
*'  Was  (treat  Britain  ever  united  to  the  Con- 
tinent P "  71  I'hree  geological  districts  of 
England  and  Wales,  76.  The  alpine  it  forma 
three  groups,  ib.  The  Devonian,  i*.  The 
Cambrian,  79.  The  Cumbrian  or  northern, 
82.  Coal  districts,  85.  Secondary  formations. 
90.  Tertiary  strata,  95.  Mineral  and  thermal 
waters,  98.  Limited  influence  of,  on  climate. 
105. 

Geology  of  Scotland,  L  264.  The  Hebrides,  265. 
Gneiss  Islands,  tft.  Trap  Islands,  266.  Staflk; 
Fingal's  Cave,  267,  268.  Schistose  Isles,  ib. 
Granite  mountains,  269.  Secondary  strata  of 
Arran,  ib.  Chlorite  slate,  270.  Granite,  A. 
Cairngorm  stones,  271.  Alpine  plains  and 
valleys,  ib.  L«chs,  ib.  Few  metaltic  ott!k,  ib. 
Peninsular  headlands ;  conglomerate  hills,  272. 
Schist;  basalt,  ib.  Great  coal-field,  S73L  Lead- 
hills,  S75. 

Geoloey  of  IreUnd,  i.  360.  Difflsn  greatly  from 
En^and,  ib.  Primary  and  transition  groups, 
ib.  The  alpine  strata  dbtributed  into  five  dla. 
tricts,  ib.  Mineral  productions,  361.  Native 
gold,  362.  Isolated  districts,  365.  Secondary 
formations  occupy  two  districts:  central  dfak 
txictJib.  No  tertiary  strata  everaiscovered,  ib. 
"  Great  Limestone  Valley,**  36&  CoaUfields; 
ironstone,  367.  Northern  secondary  district, 
368.  Beds  of  basalt,  ib.  Vast  basaltic  ccrfumna, 
370.  Bogs ;  fossil  remains,  371.  Lough  Neagh  ; 
its  propertv  of  petrifaction,  372. 

OianU*  Causeway,  L  352. 

Gibraltar,  its  population,  trade,  Ac.,  L  600. 

Gilbert's  Act  (22  Geo.  111.  c8&),  unsound  prin. 
ciples  of,  ii.  611. 

Glass  manufacture.  Its  history,  il.  123'  Distri. 
bution  of,  124.  Value  of,  ib.  Duties,  ib.  Re. 
duction  of  duty,  125.    SUtisUcs,  ib.  126. 

Gloucestershire,  L  191  Extent  of  ita  woollen 
manufacture,  ii.  52. 

Gloves,  silk,  ii.  100.  Leathern,  12a  Extent  of 
manufactuie,  ib.  Repeal  of  prohibition  of 
importation,  ib.    Imports,  121. 

Goats,  i.  501 

Goodwin  Sands,  L  69. 

Grammar  Schools,  ii.  411L 

Grampian  chain  of  mountains,  the,  L  941. 

Granite,  Scotch,  iL  21. 

Grass,  land,  produce  of,  1.  259L 

Grasses,  of  England,  L  478.    Of  ScotUnd,  485 

Gracing  husbandry  of  Great  Britain,  i.  48&-  Of 
Ireland.  517. 

Great  Britain,  island  of,  L  1.  Division  of,  into 
England  and  Scotland ;  their  relative  petition, 
ib.  Historical  notice  of,  ib.  Ireland  Incor. 
porated  with,  ib.  Advantages  of  her  Insular 
position,  2.  Sise  of,  ib.  Configuration  of,  3. 
Prosperity  of,  owing  to  her  su|)ply  of  minerals ; 
geo]ogy,71.  Climate,  SN.  BoUn^,  117.  Zoolo- 
gy, I'AK  Population,  444.  Gracing  husbandry 
of,  4S5.  Live  stock,  4S7.  Horses,  f6.  Cattle, 
490.  Sheep,  496.  Bees,  505.  Produce  of  tim. 
lH>r.  521  Agricultural  capital  of,  535.  Crimes 
anil  punishments,  560.  Prisons,  578.  Im. 
proved  condition  of  the  people,  681  Colonies 
and  dependencies,  693.  The  English  Ian- 
guage,  003.  Mines  and  minerals,  ii.  1.  Fish, 
fries,  22.  Manufactures,  35.  Shipping,  14a 
Commerce,  ib.  Imports  and  exports,  156L 
Classification  of  the  population,  19P.  Con. 
stitution  and  government,  20a  Parliament, 
2ia  Hie  executive,  251  Courts  of  Justice, 
270.  Municipal  corporations,  392.  Relteioua 
csUblishments,  388.  Education,  440.  Rere. 
nue  and  expenditure,  505.  National  d«bt,  698. 
Army,  militia,  Ac.,  539.  Navy,  667.  VlUl 
statistics,  567. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  in  and  out  peniloners  of, 
IL  566.  AtUcnroent  and  recovery  of  out-pen- 
sions,  ii.  622. 

Grinding-mUls,  ualiaaltliineii  of  es|iloyiaeiit  In, 
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Orindftonei,  Vevcutle,  IL  SO-  .._.., 

OuarduiM.  Board  of,  under  Oilbert'k  Act,  it. 

6I«.    Kmnodelling  of,  657.    Election  of,  641. 

Function*  of,  64S. 
Ouenwey,  UW  of,  i.  23S. 
Guild  merchant,  an  aMociation  of  tradet  within 

a  borough,  ii.  aJ<K  Pomcm  peculiar  priTilegesi 

engroas  the  priTilcfe*  of  the  trargctiet,  i6. 


H 

HabcM  Corpus  Act,  li.  Sli. 

Haddingtonshire.  I.  !»&. 

HvkiocKs  taken  and  cured  near  Aberdeen,  in 
hifth  ettimatlun,  li.  3a 

Hair.pa7,  li.  5M.  New  and  oM  rate*  of,  ib.  Of 
medical  oAcers,  ib.  For  the  navy  and  ma. 
hnea.  563. 

Hampsnire,  Southampton,  or  Hants,  i.  SJS. 

HandJoom  weavers,  wretched  condition  of,  .iL 
84— 8(i 

Handicrafts,  statistics  of  families  engaged  in, 
IL  199. 

Handkctchieft,  maunfacture  of,  IL  98. 

Harbours  of  England,  finest  in  the  worM,  1.  51. 
See  Scw-^orii. 

Hartiours  of  Ireland,  number  of,  i.  3U.  Dingle, 
9i5.  Ventrr,  ib.  Castlenialne,  ib  Valentia,  aft. 
Kinglass,M  Kilmichaeloag,  aft.  CatUehaven  ; 
Cilandore ;  Kinsale,  547.  Cock,  ib.  Dungar* 
van;  Waterford,.'UH.  Wexford  j  Kingstown, 
M9.  Donaghadee,S5a  BallycasUe.d:*!.  Broad, 
haven,  354. 

IlartKHira  of  Scotland,  L  257.  That  of  Dunbar 
indifferent,  ih.  Not  a  good  one  ftom  T«y  to 
Buchanness, 259.  Stonehaven;  Peterhead  a 
double  hartmur.  ib.    Frith  of  Cromarty,  260. 

Hardware  manufacture,  grand  seau  of,  at  Bir. 
mingham  and  ShelBeUl,  ii.  106.  Enumeration 
of  articles  made  at  Birmingham,  1(^.     iioho, 

I  works,  ^  Cast-iron  articles,  108.  Brass  ma. 
nuracturr,  ift.  Consumption  of  the  precious 
metals  in  plating  and  gilding,  rft.  Britannia 
meUl,  I()9.  Ja|>anncd  articles,  rft.  Papier 
mock^t  tb.    The  "  toy.shop  of  l':uroj»e,"  aft. 

'  Buttons ;  buckles  ;  trinkets  of  Birmingham, 
gold,  4ft.  Pins;  st««l  pens,  110.  CapiUlsofthe 
manufacturers,  ift.  Value  of  the  articles 
produced  at  Birmingham,  ift.  Number  of  per. 
sun*  employed,  and  proportion  to  each  manu- 
facture. 111.  Nail-making,  112.  Japan  ware, 
f^.  liOcks,  rft.  Saddlers'  ironinonKcrs,  tb. 
Of  Shefflekl,  sketch  of  its  progresn,  tft.  Cut- 
lery, 113.  Superiority  of  iu  plated  articles, 
ib.  Consumption  of  silver  in  ulating,  114. 
Files,  ib.  Ijnokl  statistics,  ib.  Combination 
for  wages,  ib.  Machinery  made  at  Manchester. 
Lancashire  tools,  1 15.  Localities  of  various 
articles,  ib.  Cast-iron  goods,  ib.  Value  of  the 
manufacture,  ib.  Quantity  and  value  of  the 
exports,  I1& 

Harness,  manufk:ture  of,  iL  lia  Statistics  of, 
12a 

Harrow  school,  iL  451. 

Harrest,  the  wheaL  L  471.  Rye,  472.  Barley, 
47a    Oats,  475.    Beans,  475. 

Haslar  HospiUl,  L  66. 

Hat  manufacture,  ii.  136.  StuflT;  plated;  felt; 
silk,  tft.     Straw,  ib. 

Hay,  i.  48& 

Headlands.    See  Promonioriet* 

Health  of  the  operatives  in  woollen  factories,  iL 
6D.  In  cotton  (ketones,  86.  In  flax  mills,  9& 
Of  seamen,  566.  Public,  means  of  promoting, 
ii.  601. 

Hearth-Ux,  before  the  Revolution,  i.  403,  401 

Heaths,  most  extensive,  are  in  Surrey,  Dorset, 
and  Hants,  i.  90.  Their  direction,  ib.  Bag. 
shot  Heath,  ib. 

Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands,  1.  317. 

HeligoUnd.  sUtisUcs  of,  L  600. 

Hemp,  L  479.  Crops  of,  in  IroUnd,  51&  Im- 
ports of,  iL  90. 

Herefordshire,  L  183. 


Herring  fishery,  i.  15&     Historical  noCiGe  of,  iL 
25.      Encouragement   trata    parllaoMnt,    A. 

r,ib.     Varioi 


Abuses  of  the  bounty, 


'arious  attcBpis 


to  improre  the  fishery,  S6.       Its  preaeot  scats^ 


27.    Of  Ireland,  animportant^ 

28,99. 
Hertfordshire,  L  9(>. 
Hides,  imports  of,  iL  !!&     Value  of,  119.    Tarn- 

ning  of,  *6l 
High  Commission  Court.  IL  21L  Abolished,  8U. 
High  treason,  defined,  U.  fiU6. 
Highlands,  the,  of  ScoCland,  L  9ML    MeoalaiH 

Hills,  oif  England  and  Wales,  I.  S—1&  Bevaboo 
of  the  principal,  16.  17.  Height  of  the  piia. 
cipal,  in  Scotland,  84A. 

HindosUn.     See  India. 

Hogs,  L  5t>9.      Scotch,  54a     Irish,  51& 

Hop,  the,  chiefly  culUvatedin  Kciit,L48QL  Those 
ndsed  in  Sorrey  and  adloUiing  parts  of  Hamp- 
shire of  a  superior  (juallty ,  i&.  FluctnatfaMi.  of 
crops  from  atmospherical  influence,  aft.  Ave. 
rageproduoe,Y6.  Extent  of  ground  under  heps, 
Ift.  Amount  of  duty,  ib.  Rent  of  hop  grouads, 
afti    llie  greatest  hop  grower,  ib 

Horse  power,  employed  ia  Che  ootum  Ihetarie^ 
iLSO. 

Horses,  breeds  of,  i.  487.  Nundier  and  value  ai, 
489.    Expense  uf  feeding,  ». 

Hose,  silk,  manufacture  of,  ii.  10(L 

Hosiery,  declared  Talue  of  exports,  li  47.  Wool 
and  worsted,  54.     Exporu  of,  74. 

Hospitals,  table  of  mortality  in.  iL  589L 

House  of  Commons,  iL  9Ua  Money  bills  must 
emanate  from,  201.  3)9.  Burgesses  first  sum- 
moned to,  206.  Qualification  then  unnecessary, 
2U7.  Constitution  of,  2S4u  DtsquaIiffc«C>anof 
electors,  aft.  Salification  of  ciiunty  electors, 
223.  Of  electors  in  boroughs,  9:26.  Registra. 
tiun  of  voters  in  counties,  S28.  In  cities  and 
boroughs,  229.  Rvvision  of  the  lists,  ib.  Qua. 
lificatioiis  of  reprcseiitarivea,  aft.  Method  of 
holding  an  dection,  J231.  County  polK  232. 
Privileges  of  members  of  parliantent,  235u  Sta. 
tistics  of  the  representative  system,  iiS& 
Changes  efRicted  in,  by  the  Reform  Act,  ^9. 

House  of  Lords,  iL  200  «ia  Composed  of  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  290.  Present  con^iosi. 
tiun  of,  ib  Lords  spiritual,  ib  Attendance 
in,  of  certain  legal  fXinctionaries,  A.  Right  of 
the  bishops  to  sit  in  parliament,  afti.  Lnrds  tem- 
poral, 221.  Credtioii  of  |>eers,  aft.  Forms  and 
ceremonies  of  the  IIou«e,  i^  rosscaats  Ju. 
risdiction  both  civil  and  criminal,  273.  A 
court  of  record,  and  the  highest  court  of  jwU. 
cature,  2K3. 

Houses,  inhabited,  in  England  and  Wales,  In 
169t>,  i.  403.  Inhabitants,  ib  Number  of,  in 
1831,  4(«.  In  the  principal  towns,  409.  Ia 
Scotland,  427.  In  the  principal  towns,  49. 
In  Ireland,  442.  In  the  principal  towns,  443. 
Numbers  and  rent  of,  591. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  i.  6l)l. 

Humber,  basin  of  the,  L  44w 

Hundred  courts,  the,  iL  S\Kk 

Hundreds,  civil  division  of,  L  16& 

Huiigra  Hill,  waterfall  at,  L  J4d. 

Huntingdonshire,  i.  201. 


L 

Idiots,  poor,  regulations  concerning,   ii.  306. 

632.   l*roportiou  of,  567.  Welsh  ;  Jmek  of  FOol, 

588. 
Implements,  agricultural,  of  England.  L  4G3L  Of 

Scotland,  484.    Of  Ireland,  Sua 
Importa,  of  foreign  wool,  ii.  47.     SUtistlcs.  48. 

Of  raw  cotton,  63.    Of  cotton  wool.  63.  fiS.  7a 

Of  flax,  9a  93      Of  raw  silk,   1  OS.     Of  silk 

manufactures,  ift.    Of  hides,  118.    Duties  on. 

154.     Official  value  of.  15ft     Of  fbrcian  and 

colonial  merchandise,  156— .162L 
Imports  and  exporU,  of  India,  L  002.    Tables  t£ 

iL  156-1&L  "• 
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Impretsuent  of  teamen,  tL  5^ 

Imprisonment,  arbitrary,  i^rohibited,  it  908. 

Impropriations,  table  of,  ii.  403. 

Income  of  the  population,  i.  59!2.  Taxes  on, 
ii.  514,  515.  Public,  sUtistics  of,  for  18d£— 
1834,  517. 

Incumbents  of  livings.  Incomes  of,  iL  410,  411. 

Independents,  or  Congregationalists,  ii.  413. 

India,  our  relations  with,  i.  598.  Statistics  of 
revenue  and  expenditure,  599.|  Extent  and 
population,  GUI.     Imports  and  exports,  6U2. 

Indies,  West,  colonies  in  the,  ii.  59A.  Slave 
Emancipation  Act,  597.  Population,  trade,  &c., 
60U.  Nett  expenditure  of  England  on  account 
of,  603. 

Indictment,  proceedings  upon,  11.  310. 

Infantry  regiments,  ii.  543. 

Infanu,  probable  duration  of  life  of,  i.  419. 

Inflammations,  ii.  593. 

Informations,  legal,  two  kinds  of,  it  310.  Pro- 
ceedings upon,  ib. 

Innings,  or  wresting  land  from  the.soa,  L  31. 

Inns  of  Court,  ii.  871.  n. 

Insane  persons,  poor,  rcgulatioos  concerning,  iL 
396.  6d2. 

Insanity,  ratio  of,  to  the  iiopulation,  il  587.  Less 
prevalent  in  manufacturing  districts,  afr.  The 
insane  more  numerous  in  Scotland,  ib. 

Insolvent  Debtori,  Court  for  Kelief  of,  ii.  280. 
Si3.     Mode  of  proceeding  in,  3S4. 

Invomess-flhire,  l  310. 

Ireland,   statlAtics  of,  treated  separately,  i.  I. 
Irish    a  peculiar  people;     accounted  for,  S. 
Geology  of,  71.      Name  and  situation  of,  326. 
Extent  and  area  of,   327,  329.      Face  of  the 
country,  328.       Mountains    of,  330.      Level 
lands  of,  331.      Rivers   and    river  ports    of, 
332.      I.akes  of.  340.      Waterfall  at  Hungra 
Hill,  343.    Sca^coasts  and  sea-ports,  344.     Soil 
of,  S55.     Bogs  of,  357.    Cultivation  of  the  bogs 
of,  3:')K.     Geology  of,  360.     Climate  of,  373. 
Civil  divbions  of,  378.   Counties  of,  379.   Lein- 
Rter,  ib.     Mtinster,  385.      Ulster,  390.     Con- 
naught,  395.     Iftlaiids  of,  399.     Population  of, 
4.i2.     Agriculture  of,  606.     Timber  of,  527. 
Cultivated  and  uncultivated  land,  rent,  &c. 
.W.     Distribution  of  land  }  quantity  and  value 
of  produce,  51i3.    Deductions  from  the  rent,  ib. 
Price  of  land,  5H.    Numl>er  of  agriculturists, 
ib.     Crimes  and  punishments,  57 &     Prisons, 
583.    I>istribution  and  income  of  the  popula- 
tion,  !i^  Mines  and  mineral*,  iL  1.   Fisheries, 
22.    Manufactures,  35.   Commerce,  140.   Trade 
with  Great  Briuin,  148.     Banks,  171.     Roads, 
182.    Canals,  191.    Classification  of  population, 
1119.    Political  circumstances  since  the  Revo, 
lution,  36 ).   Treaty  of  Limerick,  ib.  Violation 
of  the  primary  article  guaranteeing  religious 
toleration,  ib.    Persecution  of  the  Catholics, 
ib      Operation  of  the»e  causes,  370.      Anti- 
catholic  penal  code,  ib.  371.     National  policy. 
371. 372.  OccurrcnccB  leading  toa  new  political 
era,  372.     Military  organisation  of  the  people, 
.37.J.    Convention  of  Uelegates  to  procure  re- 
form,  ib.     Relaxation  of  the  penal  code,  ib. 
Agrarian  disturbances,  374.    The  Whig  Club ; 
So(*iety  of  United  Irishmen,  ib.     Insurrection, 
ib.    The  Union,  ib.   Disappointed  hopes  of  the 
Catholics,  'Sl.'i.       Insurrection,  ib.      Catholic 
AKsm'iation,  ib.    Other  societies,  ib.    Conces- 
sion of  Catholic  emancipation,  ib.    Constitu. 
tion,  ib.     Courts  of  justice,  386.     Established 
church,  431.    Education,  492.    Vital  statistics, 
567.      Provision  for  the  poor,  6- 0.    Friendly 
societies,  667.    Savings*  banks,  fA^i. 
Iron,  great  abundance  of,  iL  1.  Extent  of  pmduc. 
tion  of,  3.    Historical  notice  of,  9.   Ix>rd  Dud- 
ley's  patent  for  smelting  the  ore  with  pit.coal, 
la    Immense  advantages  accruing  therefrom, 
ib     Great  increase  of  quantity  produced,  ib. 
Statistics  of  production  and  consumption,  11. 
(fross  value,  ib.    Capital  invested,  and  hands 
erofdojed,  in  its  production,  ib.  Works  of  South 
Wales  and  Monmouth.  12.     Merthyr  Tydvil, 
ib.    Works  of  Staflbrdshire,  13L    ProducUon 


of  Scotland,  ib.  Saving  by  the  *'  hot  blast,**  ib. 
Statistics  of  exports  to  roreign  countries,  A. 
Production  of.  abandoned  in  Ireland;  iron 
works  of  the  Earl  of  Cork,  14.  HI  suteeu  of 
the  Arigna  works,  ib.    See  Rotcommtm. 

Iron  wire,  exports  of,  ii.  13. 

Iron. works,  profits  of,  in  1814— 1815^  U.  2S. 
Probable  increase,  ib. 

Irwell,  river,  L  45. 

Islands  of  I  reUnd  ;  the  Hogs,  i.  344.  Blasquet, 
345.  Valentia,  ib.  Inch  beg,  Ot.  Dursey,  ib. 
Bear,  346.  Whiddy,  ib.  Dalken;  Ireland*s 
Eye,  349.  Copeland,  351.  Rachlin,  or  Rac- 
herry,  351.  Magee,  ib.  Covev,  353.  AchiU, 
354.  Clare,  ib.  Number  and  population  or, 
399. 

Islands  of  Scotland,  L  317.  Hebrides,  i6.  Ork. 
ney,323.    Shetland,  ib. 

Isle  of  Grain,  L  214. 

Isle  of  Jura,  L  902. 

Isle  of  Man.  L  234.    Its  geolofy,  S7fi. 

Isle  of  Mull,  L  262. 

Isle  of9heppey,L  214. 

Isle  of  Skye,  i.  262. 

IsIeofThanet,L69.  215. 

Ule  of  Wight,  i.  2«a 

• 

J. 

Japan  ware,  manufacture  of,  iL  109i  1 1S. 

Jersey,  Isle  of,  i.  232. 

Jewellery,  manufacture  of,   il.  117.     Statistics, 

11& 
Jews,  the,  iL  415. 
John  o'Groat's  House,  i.  261. 
Judges,  the,  diffbrent  Ainctions  of,  ii.  972.     Ap- 

pointment  and  salaries  of,  285.    Of  Scotland  ; 

their  salaries,  360. 
Judgment,  arrest  of,  ii.  296. 
Juries,  grand  and  petit,  iL  286b      Qualification 

of  jurors,  U>. 
Justices  of  the  peace,  iL  268.  I^Requisite  qualifl. 

cation  of,  269.    Power,  office,  and  duty  of,  ib. 

Duties  oi;  under  the  poor  laws.  642. 
Justiciary,  Court  of,  its  constitution,  IL  966.  The 

supreme  criminal  court  in  Scotland,  tifr.    Lord 

Advocate  the  public  prosecutor,  ib.    Form  of 

procedure,  367.    The  verdict,  368.     Ap|teal  to 

the  mercy  of  the  Crown,  U». 


K. 

Kent,  county  of,  L  214. 

Kerry,  county  of,  L  386. 

Kildare,  cmmty  of,  i.  382. 

Kilkenny,  county  of,  L  380. 

Killariiey,  lakes  of,  i.  342. 

Kincardineshire,  or  the  Mearns,  1.  306. 

King,  the,  ]iower  of,  supreme  and  hereditary,  ii. 

2»j<>.  255k    "  Can  do  no  wrong,"  201.    Corona* 

tion  of,  2.^5.    His  duties  and  prerogatives,  256. 

Is  head  of  the  established  church,  260.     Coun. 

cils  of,  261.     Ofticers  of  the  Crown,  262L 
King's  Bench,  Court  of,  its  civil  jurisdiction,  ii. 

284.     A  criminal  court,  303. 
i    King's  College,  London,  iL  476L 
.    King's  councils,  iL  261. 
King's  counsel,  il.  S?72. 
King's  County,  L  383. 
Kinros«.Ahire,  L  300. 
Kirkcudbright,  stewartry  of,  986. 
Kitchen  garden,  products  of  the,  iL  178. 


I«abour,  horse  and  ox,  in  agriculture,  L  467. 

I^ce,  exportu  of,  ii.  74.     Manufkcture  of,  79. 

I^kes  of  England,  i.  50.  Situation  of  the  princi- 
pal, ib.  Windermere,  Al  UUeswatcr,  ib.  Bass- 
senthwaite  water,  ib.  Ennerdale. water,  jA. 
Mercs,  ib.  Whittlesea  Mere,  51.  Ramsey 
Mere,  ib.     Bala  Lake,  ib. 
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Lakes  of  IrcUnd,  L  MO.'  IjMigh  Nnch,  ». 
Lough  Erne,  341.  Lough  Cornb.  ik.  Lmigh 
M«^,M2.  Lough  Conii.t*.  Of  KUUrney,  ifr 
Area  of,  343. 

Lakes  of  Scotland,  i.  SSSl  Loch  Leven,  ib. 
Ixfch  Lomond,  it.  Loch  Ness ;  Loch  Mane ; 
Ijoch  Awe;  Lochs Tay,  Ranooch,  and  Ericht; 
liochs  Shin  and  Naver,  ik.  bynopsUofthe 
principal,  25& 

LAiiarluhlre.  or  ajdeidale,  L  29a 

Lancashire,  L  178. 

Land,  oocupancT  of,  by  tenants,  L  45S.  Letting, 
on  wane,  A.  Letting,  by  fine,  459.  Distribu. 
tion  of,  in  tillaae.  5m.  Produce  of  grass,  5S9. 
Rental  of,  in  England  and  Wales,  590—53^ 
Moderate  rent  of:  in  England,  533.  Dutnbu. 
tion  of,  in  Scotland,  537.  Produce,  it.  Pro. 
portion  of  cultivated,  to  uncultivated,  538. 
KenUl  of,  in  Scotland,  .5.19.  Of  Ireland,  cul- 
tivated and  uncultivated.  Ml.  Distribution 
of,  543     Price  of,  fM. 

Language.    See  RngUik  Languoffe^  kc 

Land.tax,  origin  of  the,  ii.  5(^    Present  aisesi 
ment  of,  512. 

Larceny,  crime  of,  L  563b 

lathes,  civil  division  of,  L  1^. 

I<aw  of  nations,  the,  oflences  against,  i.  5fl0.  * 

Laws  of  England,  cUssiflcation  of,  ii.  ^fSL  The 
common  law.  it.  The  law  of  equity,  S82.  The 
canon  law,  ii. 

Lead,  historical  notice  of,  Ii  17.       Most  pro- 
ductive mines  of,  ib.      Annual  produce  or,  ib. 
Surplus  quantity  exported,  18.     Decline^ in 
the  price  of,  ib.     Raised  In  Ireland  ;  some  of 
the  mines  abandoned,  ib.    See  Stack  Lead, 

Leasehold,  various  descriptions  of,  i.  44«i 

Leases,  advantage  oi,  L  453.  Conditions  as  to 
management,  454. «  Objections  to,  45d  Dura, 
tion  of,  458.  Property  in,  40).  In  Ireland,  519. 

Leather  manufacture,  statistics  of,  iL  118.  Its 
distribution,  1 19.  Tanneries,  ib.  Shoe-making, 
ib.    Saddles  and  harness,  1:^0.    Gloves,  ib. 

Lee,  river,  i.  39& 

Legacy  duty,  in  Great  BriUin,  for  1634  and  1835 ; 
statistics,  ii.  5?7.     In  Ireland,  ib. 

Leicestershire,  i.  189.  Grand  scat  for  manu- 
facture of  stockings,  ii.  54. 

Leinster,  i.  379. 

Leith,  ]K>rt  of,  L  258. 

Leitrim,  county  of,  t  398. 

Letters,  conveyance  of,  il.  186.  Postage  an  un- 
exceptionable tax,  ib. 

Letting  by  flnc,  now  rarely  adopted,  i.  459.  Ex. 
ccpt  with  church  and  college  lands,  ih.  One 
of  the  worst  modes,  ib.  Was  making  progress 
in  Scotland;  but  the  system  was  crushed  by 
the  llouke  of  I.ords,  459. 

I^evel  lands  of  Ireland,  i.  331. 

Life,  probable  duration  of,  i.  415 — 418.  Ex. 
pectation  of,  at  quinquennial  |>eriods,  419. 

Life-guards,  regiment  of,  ii.  543. 

Liffby,  river,  i.  339. 

Lighthouses  of  England  and  Wales ;  Cromer, 
i.  53.  Hunstanton  Clifl*,  ih.  Flamliorough 
Head,  54.  Whitby,  55.  Two,  near  North 
Shields,  ib.  Fam  Isles,  56.  St  Bees'  Head, 
ib.  Walney  Island,  ib.  Hulyhcnd,  .08.  Dard- 
eey,  ib.  Two,  at  Milford  Haven,  !>9.  Scilly 
Islands,  61.  Two,  at  Lixard  Point,  ib.  F^dy- 
Btonv.  &3.  The  Needles,  65.  Beachy  Head, 
t>7.     I)engencs8,  68. 

Lighthouses  of  Ireland;  two,  <m  the  Skclligs,  i. 
34*1.  Cape  Clear,  347.  Roche's  Point,  ib. 
Hook  Head,  348.  The  Tuicar,  349.  Greenore 
Point,  35(X  South  Rock.  ib.  Concland  Islands, 
551.     Isles  of  Arran  ;  Mutton  Island,  ^154. 

Lighthouses  of  Scotland ;  Inchkeith  Uland  and 
isleof  May,  LS58.  Bell  Rock,  259.  Buchanness 
Point,  ib.  Kinnaird  Head,  ib.  Tarbct  Ness, 
!M).  Pentland  Skerries,  261.  Cape  Wrathi 
ib.    Corsewall,  263. 

Lime,  consumption  of,  immense,  iL  21.  No 
estimate  of  the  amount,  ib. 

IJmerlck  county  of.  I  387. 

Liocolnabue,  L  196. 


Linen  manuftctare,  iu  dOef  Msta.  IL  8SL  (K 
Scotland,  ib.  lU  quantity  and  vahie,gOL  & 
tentof,  at.  Dundee,  i6.  Imports  of  lax,  Ac,  A 
Iu  exiiorta,  91.  Fabrica  of  DnnArmliae.  i. 
Of  Ireland,:  9SL  Imports  of  lax,  93.  Esfom 
from  Ireland,  sft.  Stataatica  of,  94.  Bowitia, 
ib.  Valueof  thcmanufiacCure.SS.  PcnoHOk 
ployed  in,  £k5.  Relatire  number  of  the  seui; 
claasificatioD  of  age.  ib.  A  vctMc  of  wmbl  A 
Health  ofpcopleTn  flax  inilla,95L 

Lialithgoiwahire.  L  S9S. 

Liquorice,  L  479L 

LiTorymen  of  I^ondon,  obtain  the  prifflcfc  af 
the  freedom,  ii.  3S7. 

Live  stock  of  Great  Briuln,  L  487.  Ibnm,  b. 
Breeds  of  hones,  ib.  Number  and  vtfae  af 
horses  ;  expense  af  feeding,  489.  Cattle.  IOl 
North  Deronshire  breed,  w.  LaBcadurc;sr 
long.Jiomed  breed,  49L  Short-boraed  bnol, 
A.  Claas  of  middle  horns.  4aS.  PoUedlme*, 
ib.  Wild  catUe,  49a.  Improvemeot  la  Cbi 
breed  of  cattle,  ib.  Number  of  bcadsof  ctflie 
estimated,  494^  SheepL  4^6.  Breeds  of,  4 
Short-woolled,  409L  Merino,  A.  Charaete. 
istics  of  the  principal  breeds,  30O.  Nsnabcr  «l 
sheep  estimated,  ib.  Mulea  and  asses,  581 
Hogs,«.  Scotch  hogs,  5(Mw  Goats,  A  Owr, 
a.  Rabbits,  Of.  Poultrj,  A.  PigmM,  JOl 
Bees,  io. 

Livings  in  oommendam,  ii.  408. 

Lisards,  species  of,  i.  159l 

Loans,  public,  eUUstics  for  1793— 1816^  ii  5SSl 

Lobsters,  immense  consumptioo  of,  ii.  9iX  Liip 
supply  from  Norway,  i^. 

Loch  Lomond,  i.  255. 

Locks,  manufturture  of,  ii.  ll£. 

L^gings  of  the  people,  improTemenU  in  the,  l 
591. 

r>ondon,  city  of,  i.  fill. 

London  University,  Ii.  476L 

I^ndonderry,  i.  3U3. 

Long.ells,  manufacture  o^  in  Devon,  Corawdi, 
Ac,   11.  S3.  m  —y 

Longford,  county  of,  I.  SBSL 

Lord  Hi^h  Chancellor,  his  rank  and  various  Aac 

tions,  Ii.  26i     Hia  judicial  duties,  Sli 
Lord  High  Admiral,  il.  Mid 
Lothian,  l-Uwt,  i.  S495.     West,  23R. 
LouRhs  of  Ireland  j    Carlingford  ;  Strangfi«d,  L 

Sjd.    Belfast,  351.     Larnc,  A.     Swilley.Stt 
Louth,  county  of.  L  38*. 
Lowlands,  the,  of  Scotland,  L  £40.    Mountaas 

Lucerne,  L  476i 

Lune,  or  Loyne,  river,  I.  5(k 

Lungs,  deaths  from  diseases  of  the,  ii.  595. 


Mschinc.making,  a  most  important  branch  of  In- 
dustry; eminence  in,  sure  to  lead  to  ftirtbcr 
success,  iL  48. 

Mackarul.  found  along  the  coasts,  il.  31.  Loodon 
supplied  chiefly  from  the  shores  oi  Kent  and 
Sussex,  ib. 

Madder,  i.  47a 

Magna  Charta,  iL  205. 

Males,  proportion  of,  to  females,  I.  4ia  Com- 
parative table  of  baptisms  and  burials.  414. 
Ages  of  buried,  ISl.-i-lgA*,  416.  Duration  of 
lives  of,  419.  In  ScotL^nd,  4tia  TaWes  of 
baptisms  and  buriab.  4,m  A  gas  of.  431.  Id 
Scotland,  437.  In  Ireland,  ib.  Of  the  em- 
pire, 441.  bfii. 

Malicious  mischief,  i.  564^ 

"?Sj  P««c«of  »"*»"'^«««s.  ii.  131.  Statistics  of, 

Malu,  population,  trade,  &c.  of.  i.  GOO. 
Malvern  Hills,  the,  L  11.  •     "«* 

Manchester,  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  manufiie. 

ture,  ii.  78. 
Manganese,  where  found,  IL  fiO.  Supply  adequate 

to  the  demand,  ib.  "^^  '  -wnu«iw 
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Manuiacturet,  progren  of,  influenced  by  moral 
and  political  caiucs,  ii.  35.  Operation  or  phy- 
■ical  cticunutanccf,  Mi  Woollen,  43.  Cotton, 
61.  Linen,  8U.  Silk.  96.  Ilaniware,  106. 
Watche*,  pbte,  jewellery,  &C.,  116.  Leather, 
lia  Elarthenware,  U\.  Olaw,  123.  Paper, 
1S7.  Malt,  131.  Beer,  134.  Spirits,  135.  HaU, 
13d  Soap,  13&  Candle*,  137.  Rctined  sugar, 
ftfr.  Coaches,  138.  Cabinet-makers'  goods,  139. 
Difficulty  of  estimating  the  gross  value  of 
manufactures,  139.  Statistics  of  persons  en. 
gaged  In,  198, 199. 

Manufactures  and  trade,  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in,  196.     Statistics,  &c.»  199. 

Manx  lanj^uage,  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  i.  236, 63a 

Marines,  ii.  559.  SfH.  Half.pay  and  pensions  of, 
563.    Statutics,  564, 565. 

Marlborough  Downs,  i.  34. 

Marriages  In  England  and  Wales,  register  of,  i. 
41S.  Proportion  of,  to  the  itupulation,  ib. 
Average  ftuitfUlneu  of,  41S.  Tables  of,  from 
1754  to  1830,  414.  Proportions  of,  in  each 
county,  415.  In  Scotland,  register  of,  4SS. 
Number  of,  in  Glasgow,  430.  No  returns  of, 
fbr  Ireland.  443L 

Marshalsea,  Court  of  the,  ii.  274. 

Marshes,  or  fen  lands,  of  Somersetshire  consi- 
derable,  i.  32.  Situation  and  extent,  ib.  Im- 
provement in  the  drainage,  33.  Fertility  of 
the  low  grounds,  ib.  ^ 

Ma^lin,  a  mixture  of  rye  Ind  wheat,  L  472. 
Bread  made  of,  throughout  Durham,  ib. 

Master  of  the  Rolls,  his  functions,  it  3ia  Rank 
and  salary  of,  ib. 

Mayhem,  definition  of,  i.  562. 

Maynooth,  Royal  College  of  St  Patrick,  ii.  497— 
500. 

Mayo,  county  of,  i.  396. 

Mayor,  office  of,  ii.  335^ 

Measles,  il.  51)3. 

Mcath,  county  of,  i  383.  * 

Mechanics*  Institute,  ii.  477. 

Medicine,  graduates  iu,  at  the  Scotch  Univer. 
sity,  ii.  4kj. 

Med  way,  river,  i.  37,  38. 

Members  of  parliament,  qualifications  of,  il  229. 
Privilege!  of,  2.J5. 

Menai  Strait^  i.  58. 

Merchant  Tailors'  School,  il  451. 

Mersey,  river,  L  45. 

Methodists,  ii.  411 

Middlemen,  claM  of,  in  Ireland,  i.  522. 

Middlesex,  i.  2U!>. 

Mid  Lothian,  or  Edinburghshire,  i.  297. 

Miles,  square,  number  of,  contained  in  Kngland, 
i.  6.  Numi^r  of,  in  Wales,  7.  Number  of,  in 
Scotland,  2JK.     Number  of,  in  Ireland,  32a 

Milfnrd  Haven,  L  5!>. 

Militia,  il  5.^. 

Milk,  supply  of,  in  Ix)ndon,  &c.,  i.  40J. 

Mineral  waters,  i.  98 

Minerals,  of  (ireut  Britain,  ii.  1.  Abundance  of, 
ib.    Situation  of  the  mont  valuable,  ih. 

Mines,  valuable,  of  Great  Britain,  ii.  1.  I>o. 
cality,  ib.  Coal,  2.  Iron.  P.  Tin,  14.  Copper, 
ib.  Lead,  17.  Salt,  18.  Manganese,  8u. 
Profits  of,  23.  SZ 

Mi>prlst(in  of  treason,  i.  561. 

Monaghan,  county  of,  i.  391. 

Monasteries  of  Scotland,  ii.  478. 

Money,  ii.  I(i3.  Purity  of  our  e<^  coins ;  alloy, 
164.  Talile  of  alterations  in  the  monetary 
standards,  16.1.  Value  of  foreign  coins  in 
sovereigns,  ib  Co|>per  coins,  U'ni.  Paper,  ib. 
Bank*,  ib.  English  banks,  167.  Sutistif*s 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  1(>7^I72.  **  Ted's 
Act."  16a  Scotch  banks,  17U.  Iri<h  bank*, 
17  L  Bank  of  Ireland,  ib.  Joint  stock  bankn, 
ib.    Circulation  of  notes  in  Scotland,  ^ 

Money  bills,  must  originate  with  the  Commons, 
ii.  243. 

Monmo4ithshire,  i.  184. 

Moorlands,  situation,  extent,  and  elevation  of, 
i.   17.       Of  NorthtomberUnd  extensive,  ib. 


Value  of,  of  Durham,  18.  Of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  intermixed,  ib.  Of  Yorksh ire 
the  most  extensive  and  important,  ib.  Of  Staf- 
fordshire, 19.  Dartmoor ;  Forest  of  EJimoor, 
2a    Bagshot  Heath,  ib. 

Moors  of  Scotland,  difficult  to  specify,  L.  247. 
Moor  of  Rannoch,  r&.  On  the  coast  of  Cro- 
marty,  248.    Soil  of,  ib. 

Moray,  or  Elginshire,  L  309. 

Morocco  leatlier,  manufacture  of,  ii.  119i 

Mortality,  proportion  of,  to  the  population,  i.  41S. 
Table  of,  41(>.  Of  persons  in  the  woollen  manu. 
facture.  ii.  61.  Ratio  of,  to  thepopulation, 567. 
Varies  in  different  counties,  568.  Comparative 
view  of.  with  foreign  countries,  ib.  Diminution 
of,  in  children ;  relative  healthfullness  of  coun. 
tics,  ib.  SUtistics,  569.  Table  of,  for  England ; 
proportion  of  the  sexes,  57a  Of  Glasgow, 
compared  with  other  towns,  57 L  Average  of, 
for  quinquennial  periods,  ib.  Baleful  in. 
fluence  of  large  towns,  572.  Of  Glasgow,  owing 
to  the  influx  of  Irish,  ib.  Relative,  572.  In 
the  army,  ib.  Statistics,  573.  Of  the  French 
infantry,  ib. 

Mountains,  of  England  and  Wales,  L  8.  Western 
chain  of,  ib.  The  source  of  many  English 
rivers.  9.  Great  longitudinal  chain  of:  ditided 
into  the  Northern,  Cambrian,  and  Devonian 
ranges,  9.  Their  positions,  and  relative  ele- 
vations, f^.  I'he  central  range,  la  lite 
western  group,  ib.  Form  attractive  scenery, 
ib.  Mineral  products  of  the  northern  range, 
tb.  Cheviot  nilU.  ib.  The  northern  range 
subdivided,  II.  Relatiteextent  and  elevation 
of  the  divisions,  ib.  Celebrity  of  the  High 
Peak.ift.  Malvern  hiUs,  II.  Cotswold  hills, 
12.  Wrekin  hill,  ib.  Cambrian  mountains, 
ib.  Snowdon,  13^  Plynlimmon,  ib.  Uoun. 
tain  ridge,  ib.  Devonian  range;  direction 
and  elevation,  14.  Mendipu  Quantock,  and 
Brendon  hills,  ib.  Chalk  hills  on  the  south 
and  east.  15.  South  Downs,  ib.  Various 
ridges,  ib.  Direction  of  the  third  range ; 
Chiltern  hills,  ib.  Most  elevated  points  of  this 
ridge,  16.    Elevation  of  the  principal,  ib. 

Mountains  of  Ireland,  I.  3ia 

Mountains  of  Scotland,  direction  of,  L  240. 
Passes,  241.  The  Grampians,  f6.  The  Gram- 
pian passes,  242.  Ben  Nevis,  ib.  Monagh  Lea 
range,  243.  Aspect  of  the  western  part  of  the 
Hlghlamls,  ib.  Central  Highland  mountains, 
244.  Of  the  southern  Lowlands,  ib.  Chain 
of,  parallel  to  the  Grampians,  245.  Detached, 
ib.  Of  the  Western  Islands,  ib.  Rock  of 
Ailsa.  ib.     Altitudes  of  the  principal,  246. 

Mule,  sell-acting,  of  Sharpe  and  Rot)crts,  iL  66. 

Mule-jenny,  invented  by  Crompton,  ii.  65. 

Muie.spinning,  persons  employed  in,  IL  81. 
Their  wages,  ib.  Deitartments  of,  9S.  Claui- 
fication  of  the  operatives,  ib.    Earnings,  ib. 

MuU'«,  i.  5(i'J. 

Mull  of  C^iitire.  i.  2.77.    Of  Galloway,  ib. 

Munici|>al  corporations.    See  Corporations. 

Munsier,  province  of,  i.  3&5. 

Musurd,  1.  479. 


N. 


Nails,  exports  of,  IL  13.    Manufacture  of,  112. 

Nairnshire,  i.  3[)9. 

Natitinal  schools,  in  Kngland  and  Wales,  ii.  441. 

National  debt,  ii.  532.  Payment  of;  sinking 
fund,.'>:!4.  IxMns  from  1793  to  1816;  statistics, 
S-io.  Distribution  of  the  dividends,  536.  Sia. 
tistics,  h)Cy-SX^ 

Navy,  the,  ii  557.  Progress  of,  ift.  Rating  of 
ships,  558.  Statistics,  tt.  .^59.  Estimate  of,  for 
18J5— 1836,  .VHi.  Cost  of  building  and  refMir. 
iiigshifw;  statistics,  r A.  56a  Govemmcut  of, 
561).  Rank  of  officers ;  their  wpoiutment,  561. 
Enrolment  of  seamen,  56SL  Impressment,  ib. 
Marines,  ilt.    Naval  dikipUnc^  ib.    Pay  of  flag 
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oOoen,  ■urgeoot.'lkc.t  ib.     Hair-pftj  of  ofll. 

ctft,  and  wklows*  pentioiM ;   sUtiitict,  56S. 

Half.pay  and  pension*  of  peUy  officer*  and 

men,  1^  Pfty.&c.  of  officer*  and  men,  564, 565. 

In  andout  pen*UMier*,  56d   HenUhoraeameoi 

MalMtic*,  A. 
Needle*.  manuflKture  of,  li.  115l 
New  South  Wale*.  *Uti«tic*  of,  L  GOa 
Niti  IMua,  courts  of,  IL  8»1. 
Nith,  nver»  I.  8H. 
Nore,  nver,  L  SS7. 
NorluUL,  county  of,  L  903. 
North  American  colonic*,  L  59i.    Trade  with 

Canada,  5U5w    PofwUtion,  trade,  &c  of;  OJU 
Northamptonshire,  i.  19U. 
Northumberiand,  county  of,  L  172.     Immense 

coaUtlekUof,tL4. 
Norwich  ..manufacture;  of  bombaains  introduced 

into,  by  refugees,  iL  53.    Has  been  cel«brated 

for  crapes  and  camleU ;  aUo,  shawls,  ib.    De. 

cUne  of  ita  manufactures ;  ascnbable  to  the 

want  of  coal,  tt. 
NfiUingharoshire,  L  185.    Chief  seat  for  manu- 

facture  of  lace  and  cotton  stockings,  i6. 


O. 

Oats,  culture  and  consumption  of,  L  473.  Dif- 
ferei.t  varieties  of,  474.  The  potato^cat, 
ib.  Naked  oat.  ib.  Rotation  of,  in  crops,  ib. 
Ouantity  of  seed  to  the  acre^  ordinary  produce, 
16.  Weight  per  bushel,  ib.  Statistics  of 
average  produce,  ilttii.  Crops  of.  in  Ireland, 
.Mrt. 

Offences,  against  religion.  L  560.  Against  the 
Uw  ol  nauons,  ib.  Against  the  supreme  exe. 
cutive  power,  ib.  Againkt  the  nghu  of  the 
public,  56L     Against  the  righu  of  individuals, 

OHicvrs  of  the  army,  appointment  of,  iL  541 
Value  of  commissions,  544.  Pay  of,  551. 
Hall- pay,  55*^.  Non-commissioned;  sUtistics. 
ib.  Medical ;  their  half  pay,  ib.  553.  I'ensioiu 
to  widows,  ib. 

Officers  .of  the  navy,  relative  rank  of,  iL  561. 
Appointment  of,  fo.  Promotion  of,  5()i.  Half 
pay  i  number  on.  561  Pay  of,  tb.  5(34.  5(i5. 
Pensions  of  widows  of,  ib.  Half  pay  ol  petty, 
tb. 

Officers,  county,  iL  264. 

Officers  ol  justice,  ii.  i?63. 

Oil.  annual  produce  of,  f^om  the  whale  fishery, 
iL  J3. 

Ordnance  estimates,  iL  548. 

Orkney  IsUnds,  the,  L  :»!    Geology  of,  276. 

Ouse.  river,  L  43.     llie  Sussex,  49. 

Overseer,  assistant,  a  paid  officer,  U.  636.  Ex. 
tent  of  his  fUiictiuns,  lift. 

Overseers  of  the  poor  ;  time  of  election,  iL  635. 
Office  compulsory,  6:i6.    Their  duties,  ib. 

Oxfuni,  University  of,  iL  454—459.  Matricula. 
tion,  459.  Degrees,  ib.  Routine  of  instruc- 
tion. 4dU.  Public  examinations.  (6.  lixamin. 
ation  for  honours,  461.  Mathematical  ex- 
aminations. 462.  Classing  of  the  candidates, 
ib.  Expenses  of  college,  ib.  Degrees,  463. 
Incorporation  of  the  university ;  otNcers,  ib. 
Congregation;  convocation,  46k  Professor- 
ships ;  Regii  professores,  ib.  Public  orator, 
465.  Prises,  ib.  'Ihe  commemoration,  ib. 
Libraries;  printing  office,  ib.  Income,  ib. 
University  Collcse,  ib.  Balioi,  ib.  Merton, 
ib.  Exeter,  ib.  Oriel,  466  Queen's,  ib.  New, 
ib.  Lincoln :  All  Souls',  ib.  Magdalen,  467. 
The  King's  Hall  and  Brasen  Nose,  468.  Cor. 
pus  Christi,  ib.  Christ  Church,  ib.  Trinity, 
ib.  St  John's,  ib.  Jesus ;  Wadbam,  ib.  Pem. 
broke  ;  Worcester,  469.  Five  surviving  halls, 
ib.  Hertford  College  extinct,  47U.  Names  ou 
the  books,  ib. 

Oxfbrdshire.  1.  I95. 

Ox.labour,  in  agriculture,  L  467. 


Oyster  SUsbery,  L  160.  LocalKy  of;  B.  A 
Breeding  and  IkttCDlng  of  oyster*.  A.  Expm 
fkxNn  Jersey.  iA.  Peraooa  employed  in  Ike 
Jenvj  fishery,  sft. 


P. 

Palace  Court,  il.  5274. 

Panic,  general.  oT  1825.  a  IfSL 

Paper  manufacture,  hiatory  of  ita  pngna,  i. 

127.    Excise  duties,  liS.      Scaioed  naer,  IS. 
Statistics.  130. 
Pariah,  defined,  iL  635.     Number  and  oiipB  af 

pari*hes,  id. 
Pari*h  clerka.  iL  412. 
Parishes,  i.  17a     In  England  and  Wakt.  ptfi. 

lation  of,  in  1696,  403L     Of  Scotland,  iL4i& 
Parliament,  procedure  in,   il.  S3^-^.    Ceak 

mittees,  ift.     Conferences,  24R.     Mcfsaff*B,fll 

Table  of  Acu  paaaed   front   I8U6.-I85I.  VX 

Adjournment  of.   251.      Proragataoo  of.  A 

Dissolution  of.  25s?. 
Parliamentsu  duratkm  of:  tabular  itsfeftrt.ii. 

S53.    Table  of  reigna,  A. 
Parsnip*,  L  47a 
Parsons  of  the  Churdi  of  England,  iL  4QL    Of 

IreUnd,  43a 
Pasteboard,  manufcrfure  of.  ii.  130. 
Paymaater.genenll   regimenUl  paymasteci,  iL 

542. 
Pea.  two  q>ecie*  of,  L  475.     RoUtion  of,  as  t 

field  crop,  ib.    A  remge  produce,  A   StanstiOb 

48i 
Pearl  fishery,  ancient,  of  Britain,  i  lOa 
Peculiars,1Couit  of,  it  3%. 
Pi'eblesshire,  i.  <d)^ 
Peers  of  the  realm,  ii.  £9a    Hereditary  cooo- 

sellors  of  the  Crown.  261.  Entitled  to  audwncc 

of  the  sovereign,  ib. 
Pencils,  black  lead,  manufiMrture  of,  il  18. 
Penroaenmaur.  mountain  of.  i.  57. 
Pensioners,  out,  of  Chclset  Hospital,  iL  554.   la 

and  out,  of  Greenwich  Ho*|Mtal,  5S6. 
Pensions,  soldiers',  iL  553.     To  widows  of  navil 

officers,  563^    To  seamen  and  marines.  A. 
Pentland  Skerries,  i.  261. 
Perrv,  i.  4M1. 
Perthshire.  L  303. 
PettUon,  imporUnt  constitutional  rigbt  o<;  iL 

«14. 
Physcter  Macroccphalus,  or   spermaceti  whale, 

ii.  34. 
Physical  condition  of  the  people,  ameliorBtieQ 

in  the,  L  584.     Value  of  the  food  annually  oon- 

siiracd.  590.     Improvemeuts  in  clothing.  A.; 

and  in  lodgings,  591.      Numbers  and  rent  of 

houses,  tb.    Distribution   of  the  t.«piis»i«w, 

592.     Average  of  income.  593. 
Piece,  advantage  of  paying  workmen  by  the.  iL 

43. 
Pig  or  cast  iron,  production  of,  in  1740,  IL  10. 

Great  subsequent  increase,  ib.     Pnce*  of,  11. 

Consumption  of,  ib.     KxporUtion  of,  ib.  li 
Pigeons.  L  5U5. 
Pilchard  fishery.  less  productive  than  formerly, 

L  158.    Exclusively  on  the  ooasts  of  Cornwall 

and  Devon,  ii.  28.     lU  present  *tate,  ab.    Sla- 

tistics.  ib. 
Pins,  manufactare  of.  ii.  110.  115. 
Piracy,  definition   of,   L  560.    Punishment  for, 

ib. 
Plague.  iL  593. 
Plaiding.  manufacture  of.  iu    Scotland,  abaa* 

donen.  ii.  56. 
Plants,  native,  those  striking  and  omamenlaL  L 

118.     Products  of  Ireland,  l«0.     Peculiar  to 

Scotland,  W.    The  British    Islands  rich  in 

cryptogamous,  122.     Ferns j  moaaes :    AIne : 

lichens,  tb.    Fungi,  123.     Phamogamou*/* 

Liliaceous,  ib.  Coniferous,  ib.      Amentaceous. 

ib.    The  netUe  tribe.   1*4.     EuphorbiaoMUs! 

tb.  Daphne;  buckwheat;  Oxyria,  124.     Cbe. 

nopodia;  beet,  iAl    Labiatap,  tb,     Compoaite 
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A,  FuUer*t  teaiel,  125.  Rubiaceous ;  umbeU 
Uferous;  rosaceous,  ib.  Leguminose;  Acer- 
Ins  ;  malvaceous,  to.  Cruciferous ;  Papaver- 
acetp,  ib.  Exotics,  fb.  Cedar,  ib.  Cactus : 
Phomium  tenax,  126.  Oranges  ;  vine  and 
olive :  rice  and  maize,  127.  Tobacco,  ib. 
Bread-corns,  ib.  Fruit  trees,  128.  Products 
of  the  kitchen-garden,  ib.  Liquorice ;  hemp ; 
madder,  129.    Beans ;  field  peas,  ib. 

Plate,  gold  and  silver,  manufacture  of,  ii.  117. 
Statistics  of  quantity  and  value,  118. 

Plated  goods,  manufacture  of,  ii.  108. 

Ploughs,  i.  464.  Swing;  Scotch,  ib.  Wheel; 
turn.wrcst,  465.  Description  of  the  old  Welsh, 
ib.    Waste  of  labour  in  ploughing,  ib. 

Plumbago.    See  Black  Lead. 

Plush,  manufacture  of,  iL  53. 

Pljrnlimmon,  altitude  of,  I  13. 

Police,  metropolitan,  ii.  556.    Of  Ireland,  ib. 

Polls,  at  election  of  members  of  parliament,  Ii. 
232.  In  counties,  ib.  In  cities  and  boroughs, 
S3a 

Poll.tax,  persons  who  paid,  in  1377,  i.  402. 

Poor's  rate  for  1833.  ii.  531. 

Poor,  the,  relief  of,  in  various  countries,  ii.  602. 
Practice  of  alms-giving  as  a  religious  duty,  ib. 
Regulation  by  the  State  of  charity  fiinds,  ib. 
Inherent  right  of  the  destitute  to  relief,  n03. 
Forms  the  principle  ot  the  English  nyatem ,  ib. 
Pievails  in  America  ;  also  partially  in  Europe, 
ib.  Punishment  of  vagrants,  601.  Compul- 
sory  relief  to  the  impotent,  605.  Legislative 
enactments,  606l  Important  principle  in  a<1- 
minifitering  relief,  617.  Impotent  through  age 
or  infirmity,  629.  Through  infancy,  6J0.  Bas. 
tards,  6J1.  Through  accident,  63:2.  Idiots  and 
insane,  ib.    The  able-bod ie«l,  633. 

Poor  of  Ireland,  the,  ii.  660.  I^ws  against 
vagrancy,  ib.  Charitable  institution*,  661. 
County  inflrmaries,  ib.  Fever  hospitals,  ib.  Uis. 
pensaries,  id.  Lunatic  asylums,  (kH.  Houses 
of  in«lu«try,  ib.  Institutions  for  on>han»  and 
destitute  children,  ib.  Foundling  Hospital,  ib. 
Hibi'rnian  School.  663.  Blue-coat  Hospital,  ib. 
Female  Orphan  House,  ib.  Royal  hospital  at 
Kilmainham,  ib.  Infirmaries,  ib.  Numerous 
private  charitable  institutinru,  ib.  Societies 
for  suppressing  mendicity,  ib.  Necessity  of 
a  comuul»ory  provision  for,  664.  Landlords, 
6.t5.  Emigration  recommended,  G6«».  Objec- 
tions to  employment  of  the  peasantry  in  public 
works,  6t!7. 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  repealed  many  sta. 
tutes,  ii.  604.  When  passed,  62i).  Its  various 
proviKioiiK,  630— <i44. 

Poor  I^w  Commissioners,  appointment  of,  ii. 
643.  Extensive  duties  and  powers  of,  f7>.  Sub- 
ject  to  control  of  Court  of  Ring's  Bench,  644. 
First  Annual  Report  of,  ib.  Extent  of  procetnl. 
ings,  ib.  Monthly  Report  of,  for  April,  18J6, 
648. 

Poor  Laws  of  England  and  Wales,  ii.  60!.  Ge- 
neral view,  6()2.  Historical  notice,  6i>4.  First 
epoch ;  restraint  of  vagrancy,  ib.  Second 
epoch  ;  compuUory  relier,  6ri5.  Third  epoch  ; 
existing  system,  (i09.  Fnmous  Act,  4J  KHz. 
c.  2.,  ib.  Commission  of  inquiry,  61a.  Their 
remedial  measures,  617.  I*resent  system  of, 
629.  Impotent  poor,  ib.  Ahle.hodied  poor, 
G'i'i.  Administrative  machinery,  633.  Paro. 
chial  admin'ulration,  ib.  District  ndministra. 
tion,  637.  Formation  of  unions,  63il  1.  For 
providing  workhouse,  ib.  2.  For  settlement, 
lb.  3L  l-or  rating,  ib.  4.  For  appointing  and 
rating  officers,  tb.  Boards  of  Guardians,  641 . 
Rate-iMyers,  642.  Justices  of  peace,  ib.  Cen. 
tral  Board ;  Poor  Law  CommisaiontTS,  643. 
Their  functions,  powers,  and  jurisdiction,  ib. 
System  under  the  Poor  I^w  Amendment  Act, 

.  644.  Report  of  Commissioners  for  1835,  ib.  j 
Operation  of  the  me.isure,  616.  Savings  by  the  i 
unions,  647.  Reduction  in  the  numl>er  of  able. 
bodied  paupers,  ib.  Example  of  the  county  of 
Sussex,  ib.    General  results,  648.    Classifica- 


ticm  of  paupers,  ib.  Tlieir  'proportion  to  the 
pouulation,  649.  Quarterly  returns  to  Dec  25. 
1835  i  relief  granted,  650.  Receipts  and  ex- 
nenditure,  ib.  Annual  assessment  to  March, 
1835:  decreaaeof  rates.  651.  Statistics  of  ex- 
penditure for  1834—1836;  toUl  decrease,  652, 
653.  Annual  assessment  to  March,  1836 ;  de- 
crease of  rates,  654.  Comparison  of  rates.  &c. 
from  1^1  to  1836 ;  population,  price  of  wheat, 
&c.,  655.  Expenditure  for  poor's  and  county 
rates,  &c.,  ib.  656. 

Poor  Laws  of  ScoUand,  ii.  656.  Historical  ac 
count ;  legal  enactments,  ib.  Distinction  be- 
tween regular  and  occasional  poor,  657.  Extent 
of  relief  to  each  pauper,  ib.  Administration 
of  the  funds ;  the  heritors  and  kirk.seasions, 
658.  Voluntary  contributions  nearly  sufficient  j 
assessments  but  partially  adopted,  659.  Statis- 
tics  of  pauperism,  ib.  Number  and  cost  of 
paupers  in  Glasgow,  ib.  Distribution  of  the 
assessments,  660.    Law  of  settlement,  •& 

Pouulation  of  England  and  Wales,  i.  399. 
Races  of  inhabitants,  ib.  Progreu  of,  403. 
InhabiUnU  in  1696.  40a  Statistics  ofl  at  de- 
cennial periods,  405.  Density  of,  406.  In  great 
towns,  407.  Returns  of,  for  1831, 408.  Increase 
of,  in  the  large  towns,  409.  Relative  propor. 
tion  of  the  »exe*,  410.  Proportion  of  birihs, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  411.  Statistics,  414, 
415.  Duration  of  life,  415.  Tables  of  mor- 
tality, 416.  Expectation  of  life,  419.  Propor. 
tion  of  ages,  421.  Distribution  and  income  of, 
592.  Ratio  of  mortality,  ii.  567.  Proportion 
disabled  by  sickness,  ib. 

Population  of  Ireland  ;  races  of  inhabitants,  1. 
432.  Progreu  of,  434.  Causes  of  the  increase 
of,  436.  Statistics  of,  437.  Increase  in  the 
most  backward  provinces,  441.  Density  of,  ib. 
Returns  of,  for  1831,442.  Of  great  towns,  ib. 
Statistics.  443.  Register  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  ib.  Table  of  ages,  444.  Distribu- 
'  tion  and  income  of,  59SL  I*roportion  disabled 
by  sickness,  ii.  567. 

Population  of  Scotland;  races  of  inhabitants,  i. 
421.  Progress  of,  424w  Amount  of,  at  several 
ei>ochs,  4^6.  Density  of,  ib.  Returns  of.  for 
183 1 .  427.  Of  large  tow  ns  428.  Registers,  ib. 
Births,  marriages,  and  burials  at  Glasgow  in 
lh.30,  429—431.  Ages  of,  431.  Distribution 
and  income  of,  592.  Proportion  disabled  by 
sickness,  ii.  567. 

Population  of  the  empire,  i.  444.  Summary 
of,  5^>2.  Classification  of,  593.  Average  in. 
come  of,  ib.  Of  the  colonies,  60a  Of  India, 
601. 

Porter  breweries,  ii.  134. 

Possessions  and  dependencies,  foreign,  I.  601. 

Post-office  revenue,  ii.  513.  Statistics  of,  for 
1834  and  1835, 519.    Postage  collected,  525. 

Potatoes,  i.  476.  (Capacity  of,  to  support  popula. 
tion,  477.  Statistics  of  average  produce,  482. 
Cropi  of,  in  Ireland,  516 

Potteries,  the.  prin<-i|>al  seat  of  the  manufacture 
of  eartiienware,  ii.  121.  Also  of  rhinaware, 
122.  Extent  of  the  district,  and  population, 
ib.     Borough  of  Stoke,  123. 

Poultry,  i.  5<>4. 

Power,  loom,  the,  invented  bv  Dr. 'Cartwright, 
It.  66.  Weaving  by,  ib.  Number  of  looms 
now  in  work,  67.  Statistics  of  number  used  in 
manufactures,  105. 

Prerogative  Court,  ii.  326. 

Presbyterian*,  English,  ii.  414 

Presbytery  in  ScotUnd,  history  of,  iL  il6.  Pre. 
sent  constituticm  of,  419. 

Presentment  by  the  graiidjury  or  inquest,  il  SIOL 

Primary  rocks,  i.  71. 

Prisons  of  England  and  Wales,  i.  578.  Rcgula. 
tlons  of,  by  5  &  6  W.  4.  c  38l,  ib.  Number  of, 
580.  Fooclin,581.  Sickness  In,  582.  Deaths 
in,  ib. 

Prisons  of  Ireland,  i.  583.    Committals  to,  ib. 

Prisons  of  Scotland,  i.  582.  Defects  in  their 
regulations,  ib.    Committals  to,  583. 
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QuadtuHdi.  ciCnct  ipecia  of,  L  I3S.    Indife- 

Qiukcn.  or  Frlenda,  i).  *1*. 

guairlei,  ilalg,  prlndnal,  In  CaemarronalilK.  II. 

SI.  Penoiuemplotedln.fa.  Othen  In  Soutli 
Walea,  Lancaihirr,  Ac,  ft.  01  Scotland 
Inferior  lo  the  Welih,i*.    Proflliqf,m  IBH— 


Qua  miiTaiifB,  irtit*  of.  In  CbailtatLV  r<l(ii, 

RabblM,  I  501, 

Bacv  or  inhibitanU,  in   EncUnd  and  Walea,  I. 
3W.     In    Scotland.   HI.     Preportian    at    Iba 

Birehono  nT  England.  L  488.' 
Radlata,).  16L  Cullleaib,  ft. 
lUdiih  liwl,  L  tl'X 

ItailToidi,  ii.  1S3.     Detail  of  Ihe  Uancfacita  and 
LlvccpoDt  railnay,  ISS. 


Rear-adniiiaU,  IL  5GL    F>;  of,  S6S.     Hair^ai 

or,  563.     PnillonllowidaHO^ft. 
Reform  Act,  lu  leadlOf  ptlnciplo,  ii.  iia    Pn- 

Hegiiten.of  tHptiiinadefecUre,  LIU.  Of  mar. 
ria«al>i>d?ecli>e,4li.  W  buriali  more  >e- 
curaiatliinof  tairthi,4l3.  Table  of,  in  Eni- 
land  and  Wain,  tma  1801  id  \M0,  114    Of 

tetunu  ot  lo  Ireland,  *K.  "      '"*' 
Reglttrallon  ofToten.  io  cminlin.  il.  Ki.      In 
cilia  and  borooght,  M9.    Retiiion  of  the  llala, 
A.    MadeofdeTnnoiiantwiaei.esS. 
Regnal  table,  ftom  Ibe  Ciini|util,  it.  SS3. 
Reiratini.   aeiere  penaltln  for,  lepealed,   il. 

Renfrewahire,  1.  *S9. 

Rent  of  (he  TSreed  aalmon  lUberT.  !>.  £4. 

BenUl  of  land,  in  England  and  Walea,  L  M6. 
Pajfioent  or,  US.     Heductlon  of,  US, 

Benta.  pajment  of,  L  i5&  Reduction  at,  45R. 
ATerageinnuai.InrEi^land.NI,  F«Wii]«, 
K)°.    Hue  of.  in  England;  moderate  amount 
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nillhu,  public,  olftncea  agalnat,  I.  56L    Agilnat 
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aiy  stTMuni.  the  BIy  the,  Tame,  Dove.'Derwent, 
and  Soar,  ib.  The  Ouse,  43.  The  Swale ;  the 
Niddj  tneWharfe,  the  Derwcnt ;  the  Aire, 
a.  The  Don,  ib.  Basin  of  the  Humber.  '44. 
TheMeivey:theIrwell,45.  TheBoHcn,!*.  The 
Weaver,  ib.  The  Dee,  4&  TheTyne,  ib.  The 
Tce«,  47.  The  Wear,:i*.  Rivers  falling  into 
the  Wash,  ib.  The  Nene/48.  The  WelUnd, 
ib.  The  Wtthain,  r^.  Basin  of  the  Wash,  4S). 
The  Yare,  ib.  The  Wensura,  ib.  The  Bure 
and  WavencT,  ib.  The  Ilother,  ib.  llie  Sua. 
sex  Ouse,  ib.  The  Arun,  ib.  The  Hamp. 
•hire  Avon,  ib.  The  Wily,  i*.  The  Bourne, 
ib.  .  The  Stour,  ib.  The  Ex,  ib.  The  Tamar, 
50.  The  Eden,  i6.  The  Ribble,  t6.  The  Lune 
or  Loyne,  ib. 

Rivers  of  Ireland.  i.3S3.  Shannon,  i6.  Suck  335. 
Bandon,  ib.  Lee,  336.  Blackwater,  r&  Suir, 
or  Sure,  SJ7.  Nore,  ib.  Barrow,  338.  Slane, 
or  Slaney,  ib.  Liffey,  339.  Boyne,  ib.  Bann, 
ib.    Foyle,  5W. 

Rivers  ofScotland ;  their  direction,  i.  S4fl  Tweed, 
a.  Ettcrick,  ib.  Gala;  Teviot;  1111;  Ad- 
der, 2491  Forth;  Teith ;  Allan, t6.  Tay.fUO. 
Lyon;  Tummel ;  Oanr.  250.  Airdle;  Isla; 
Eame,  S51.  South  and  North  Esks,  ib.  Dec, 
ib.  Don  ;  Spey  :  Findhom,  252.  Nairn  j 
Ness;  Beauley;  Conon, 2.')3.  Clyde,  t&.  Dou. 
glas;  Ncthan  ;  Aven  ;  Mouse  ;  Kdvin  ;  Cart; 
and  Levcn,  ib.    Dee ;  Nith ;  Annan,  254. 

Roads,  legislative  enactments  to  repair,  ii.  176. 
Imposition  of  tolls  ;  extent  of  roads,  177.  De. 
fects  of  the  turnpike  trusts,  178.  State  of  the 
roads,  178—180.  Of  Scotland,  180.  Highland 
roads.  181.  Of  Ireland,  182.  Tolls  on,  an  un. 
exceptionable  tax,  186. 

Bobbery,  i.  56a 

Rocks  of  Ireland ;  the  Skelligs,  I  345.  Fastncl 
rock,  547.  The  Tuscar,  3I8.  Coningbeg,  i6. 
Louth  rock,  350. 

Rock  of  Ailsa.  situation  and  altitude  of.  i.  245. 

Roman  Catholics,  English,  ii.  414.    Irish,^43a 

Romney  Marsh,  L  X. 

Roscommon,  county  ot^  L  397. 

Ross-shire,  i.  312. 

Roxburghshire,  or  Teviotdale,  i.  293. 

Rugby  school,  it  452. 

Rum,  quantity  manufactured,  ii.  135.  Proceeds 
of  duty,  ib. 

Rutland,  county  of,  i.  190. 

Rye,  former  consumption  of,  1.  472.  Now  little 
cultivated  ;  accounte«i  for,  ib.  Still  raised  in 
North jmbcrland  and  Durham,  ib.  Mixed 
with  wheat,  an«i  termed  nuutim,  ib.  Time  of 
harvest,  ib.    Statistics  of  average  produce,  482. 


& 

Saddlers'  ironmongers,  ii.  1 12. 

Saddlery,  manufacture  of,  iL  119.  Statistics  of. 
120. 

SaflVon,  L  479. 

Sail-cloth,  exporU  of,  il.  9a 

Sainfmn,  i.  47n. 

Salisbury  Plain,  L  33.    Soil  of,  54. 

Salmon,  mostly  private  property,  ii.  24.  Found 
in  English  rivers,  ib.  Produce  of  the  Tweeil 
llshery  ;  its  decline;  causes  of  it,  f6.  Iriith, 
superior  to  the  Scotch,  ib.  Tickled  or  kitted, 
25.  Ingenious  contrivance  for  preserving 
(Vesh,  ib.  Penalty  for  catching,  at  forbidden 
ueriods  ib. 

Salt,  abundance  of,  in  England,  ii.  18.  Huto. 
rical  notice  of,  i7S>.  Process  of  making,  ib. 
Quantity  annually  manufactured ;  its  destina- 
tion, 19.  Memorial  to  Mr.  Pitt,  against  a  duty 
on,i6.  Presentstate  of  the  trade,  fO.  Consump. 
tion  of,  ib.    Duties  on,  repealed,  20. 

Sark,  Isle  of,  i.  232. 

Savings'  banks,  utility  of,  ii.  688.  Rate  of  inters 
eft  allowed,  Gd9.  Restriction  of  total  deposits, 
ib.  Number  of  depositors ;  amount  of  de- 
poaltt,f6.  Statistics,  f6.   BeucAU  of  the  Scotch 


systeu,  ib.      Annuities   negotiable  through. 

Sayings'  bank  annuities,  nature  of,  ii.  670.  Ne- 
gotiable through  savings'  bank8,t&.  Principles 
of,  censured,  A. 

Saxon  Heptarchy,  ii.  202. 

Saxons,  the,  constitution  established  by,  it  202. 

Scarlet  fever,  ii.  590. 

Scholarships  at  the  University,  ii.  458. 

Schools  of  England  and  Wales,  ii.  440.  Sunday : 
national,  441.  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  442.  Statistics,  ib.  Free  or  grammar 
schools,  443.  Eton,  445.  Winchester,  419. 
Westminster,  4'50.  ITie  Charterhouse,  ib.  St. 
Paul's,  451.  Merchant  Tailors',  ib.  Christ's 
Hospital,  ib.  Harrow,  ib.  Rugby,  452. 
Shrewsbury,  453.  Income  of  the  endowed, 
ib.    Chelsea  Hospital  school,  514. 

Schools  of  Ireland,  public  classical,  ii.  501.  For 
the  lower  classes,  502.    Statistics,  501 

Schools  of  Scotland.  iL  484.  History  of  the 
parochial,  ib.  Salary  of  schoolmasters,  485. 
Number  of,  486.  Branches  of  education,  ib. 
Induction  of  masters,  487.  Burgh  schools, 
ib.  SUUstics  of  fees,  &c.,  ib.  Of  the  Societr 
for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  488. 
Statistics,  489.  Of  the  General  Assembly's 
Education  Committee,  ib.  Statistics,  490. 
Of  the  Secession  church,  491.  Private  or 
voluntary,  ib.    General  summary,  ib. 

Scilly  Islands,  i.  61.  234. 

Scotland,  the  northern  part  of  Great  Britain,  I. 
I.  Name,  236.  Extent,  237.  Area.  238. 
Face  of  the  country,  239.  Division  of,  into 
Highlands  and  Lowlands,  240.  Mountains,  ib. 
Their  altitude,  246.  Vales,  ib.  Moors,  i'47. 
Rivers  and  river  ports,  248.  Lakes,  255l 
llieir  characteristics,  256w  Sea  coast  and  sea- 
ports, 257.  I^atitude  and  longitude  of  head- 
lands, &r.,  2(>4.  Geology,  ib.  Climate,  277. 
Civil  divUtons,  28a  Shires,^.  Parishes,  281 
Counties  of,  28.5.  Population  of;  421.  Agri. 
culture,  481.  I'imber,  52a  Cultivated  and 
uncultivated  land,  5'J7.  Distribution  of  lands, 
ib.  Rental  of,  539.  Rise  of  rent  in,  ib.  Sta. 
tistics,  540.  Distribution  of  rent  in,  541. 
Number  of  farmers ;  sixe  of  farms,  ib.  Agri- 
culture, 552.  Crimes  and  punishments,  575. 
Prisons,  582.  Improved  condition  of  the 
people,  584.    Distribution  and  income  of  the 

JM)pulatioi).  592.  Mines  and  minerals,  ii.  I. 
-Msherios,  22.  Manufactures,  a?.  Commerce, 
140.  Banks,  17a  RoaiU,  18(1  Canals,  18&  Clas- 
sification  of  the  population,  198.  Constitution, 
and  representative  system,  347.  Administnu 
tion  of  justice,  355.  Church  or  kirk,  4ia 
Education,  477.  ViUl  statistics,  567.  Poor 
laws,  GTmI  Friendly  societies,  667.  Savings* 
banks,  668. 

Scottish  language;  simple,  energetic  style  of 
BartMur,  i.  614.  False  taste  communicated  to 
tlie  poets,  ib.  History  of,  involved  in  uncer. 
tainty,  6i'2.  The  Celtic  supposed  to  have  pre- 
vailed ;  difficulty  of  accounting  for  a  Gothic 
dialect,  ib.  Merely  a  dialect  of  the  English, 
ib.  Obscurity  of  the  subject  ib.  Hypothesis  of 
Dr.  Geddes,  62a  Obvious  conclusion,  that 
the  Gothic  sfieech  was  derived  firom  Gothic 
ancestors,  625.  0])inion  of  Mr.  Pinkerton,  ib. 
Early  imeCs  have  ascribed  their  language  to  the 
EngUsn,  626.  Specimen  of  an  ancient  poem. 
GiTl.  Barbour ;  his  poem  on  King  Robert,  ib. 
James  I.  fb.  Extract  from  his  longest  poem, 
628.  Dunbar,  ib.  F<x  tract  fVom,  629.  Preva- 
lence of  the  Celtic  language,  ib. 

Sea  coast  of  England  and  Wales,  i.  51.  Its 
harbours  and  luys,  ib.  The  coast,  ib.  Thames, 
ib.  Encroachments  of  the  sea  on  the  Essex 
coast,  ib.  Coast  of  Sufli>lk,  ib.  Promontory 
of  Orfordness ;  Dunwich,  52.  Imiutions  of 
the  se:i,  ib.  Sole  Bay,  ib.  Gain  on  the  sea  at 
Lowestofle  and  Yarmouth,  ib.  Norfolk  coast, 
5a  Inroads  of  the  sea,  ib.  The  Wash.  ib. 
Intricate  luivigation ;  gain  on  the  sea ;  process 
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Poiul.  til  H*rboi»ri  of  Hartlrf ,  Blythr,  And 
Seunn.ItelMval.  It.  nuntiiirDugh  CullE.  5S. 
Tum  ItldiHnlTllluid.i*,     C«M<rfNi>nb. 

landi  Furac*,  11.  Solnr  F[i>b,  A  Wort. 
Initun  1  WhlUhaTtn.  It.     St.  Bt»'  Hwt,  >tt 

•ulai,  It  COMI  li  Chnhln.  XI.  Com  of 
Norlh  WalK,  It.  McrirllHd,  SB.  Cirmar. 
vonihir*,  lA.  Bay  of  Cardinin,  59.  Cout  of 
PembrokHhlte,  it  CinllKan  Roadi.  it.  NiU 
A>rdHann,a.  ShnnaT  MonmoullHhln.in. 
Coui  of  SommM  i  and  of  Dnini,  it  Hin- 
llDd  Polnl  1  Conilih  (Ikon,  it.  SL  Its.  tt. 
Scllli  Iilindi,  «L  Luid'i  End,  li,  Uiud 
Point.  A  PmuiMT.tf.  Sh  nurnvhinn  on 
tkcuulh«nii»ut,M.  I Jdithsuio,  it.  The 
SUfi.  a.  Pendennii  Point;  SI.  AiilhonT-t 
Hrmi.1*.  Fahnoulh;  at.  Maira.lt.  Fdvpt; 
Rane  Hnd.  ».  P^moulh  Sound,  •».  The 
ratwllcr.Ki  Detonjmrl;  Hainoaie.lt.  Ii>l- 
d;iione  llghthouK,  f^.  Sakoab  Bay ;  Dan. 
moulh;   ToriHi't   •!•.     nnbouchure  of  the 


of  WMit ,  ihe  Needl 


ithead,  r^'cowe 
.    BaiUbHwen 


The  3o((,  A;  Uunmore  Head,  9M.  I^aa. 
qui4  liland.lli  Dinile  nagr.Mk  Cartlenuin  har. 
iHut.a.  VklntlaT(land,n.  The  St<<llln,  A. 
ttall^nHketli*  Hay,  it.  Kenmarc  ri«ei,  ■». 
PmiBHila  of  Be«j  Ranlrr  Bar.  ft.  It«ir 
lalaiid,  US  thuininut  bar,  A.  Sherii-i 
Head :  Three-Caule  Head.  A.  U  lien  Head, 
it.  BroHhnd,  it.  CroskhaTrn.  li.  Cape 
Cleai,  it.  Baltimore  Puinii  Olil  Head  W 
Kintale,  ,147.  Mountain  Head,  A.  Itocho'i 
I    Point  1    Cork    harbour.    It.      Vniflhlll.    348. 

'lYanHire  Bay,  it    Newton  uid  Branitown 
Hradii   Red  t^iint,  16.    Blomn  Headj  port 


im  Dundrum  Bay.  35U,      Bar  a[ 
in(tftird,  it.     Kerry  Point  [  Dlinac- 


nucnanneu  i^nt,  it.  kninaird  Head  i  dl. 
recii'in  thence,  it.  Jundkin  of  the  Caledo- 
niin  Canal  <rMh  the  Moray  Frith  tKil.    Fiiih 

Iherland ;  bid  of'caithit^.  It    Noh  Head  | 

Dunnel  Head,  361.     Molburn  Head;    Case 
Wralh.  a.    We«em  loaal,  to  the  Clyde,  ft. 
Itlandi  of  Sky#,  Hull,  and  Jura,  862 
Seamen,  number  of.  employni  in  lite  mercbant 

Scunen  and  rnarinea,  numtier  emnloyed  ;  their 

vf,  5^     Pay  of,  ^i^  Xj.    f^tionera,  5GG. 

ham  jij^^  Waynjj™  «.    ■ 
borough.    S5.      Wiillw,   11 


111  of  ita  jurUdletion,  itVwo. 
-,  Appeal  to  the  Houte  of 
"tt.   It      Form   a    Teiad 

Df  four  kindt.  il.  306.    L 

[al  m.ioni,  aw.    ypotU 


Settlement,  lav  of,  in  great  erlli,  IL  SSS.    Re. 

■10,  ailL    Not  adopWI  by  the  legitlatiuBj  but 
other  linprovemenla  InErodurvd,  Grl, 


IXDIX. 

kO.    lB^cottBalkaori».S0-8i.    CUuU      SokH 
•»U4agr<VWMIna,Sa^    In  llialLnMimuu.      SoUl 
It,  at.    kditin  BiHUUlr  uung.  »7D 


eS!a>-'  

rr--nnii.  n-ii.l  -r  Spa(kcTartheH«i»arCi>mc>om,  cKcOaaof, 

ib«p.NMdi(«;i.MB.  I.cins-»»nc<l,a.  Bhort.  IL  i».    Hlidutla.Ma 

-nacd.tee.     M«1iw,».     CbirKUHUto  of  Spcy,  li>«.  I  £51. 

Ui«  iKtneliiil tt— it, iOO.     Numtorsr,*!! the  Spinach  Kcd.  i  *». 

:  VniUd  KludDnTn.     Or  IrdAnd,  SIS.     In  Spmnm,  cMion,  wngci  or.  \l  Si— Kl. 

EmUnd,  BBUlMr  of,  U.  H.    Vdw  of  their  Spinning  b;  lullfri.  Arkvrighi-i  patent  fcr,  U. 

— -^   '-^  6*.     lJUl(lJof,i(t™Ui  nilencl«l.67. 


SbmClnf,  ImlUtlon  Bua[*,  muubcUn  lO,  U. 


&  C<ul  did' ma  In  Iti  it. 
utl«7,  a.  Supericfity  d  iu  fl 
\    It!  muumplKii  of  •ilrti  Ajr  | 

Ub.>u.     Looa  (Utiiiici,  a. 

ipitib  or  the  nuuheturen,  ii. 

iLSih,  muine,  L  IfiO,     PecCIDi: 
-1.    OtM«,'iIl 
■b«t(r.Elif,in1glni>rthel«ia,ULBM,    Chi 
■■     "■idmlet,JiJ3lcW«»«li-'- 


S4.     DUIlIf  at,  KUUi  mended. 
iinD[ng  ft-wne,  i&KittKd,  U.  ». 

n't'"iL  13S.'«iMnoy°m!BS 


UDUi]]/,  i«.    Hlidutl«,JudlcUlaiMlBilnMc.         (rf,  IL  17.    Apwl  Bur  be 

tUL  tsi.  ODUW^  of  th*  Diitu  f^Cc ,.-. 

BwtUnd  lilandi,  ib<^  nolnnX  l-it7&    Situ,  stu  ClNunba.  Coun «  U.  ilL    AlmUihB^  SiS. 

lion,inCrnt.Ac.<^3k  ..  at.  Dftfj.  Clltge  at;  «t  I.  iiHHW.  IL  «77. 

Salp-buUdlni.  chief  pom  ftir.  tL  197.    OreW  In.  S(«*iD.(n|ine>.  nuabet  of,  onlafKl  Id  the  «t- 
cnwc  Id,  III.    ATinfe  ocal  ol.  per  Urn,  M.  un  lutiiiH,  U,  eo.     Bl«nulWn»r>  «f.  ■(  Blt- 

Sdppini.  Britiih,  hliloncal  DoOoa.  IL  IM.     Et-  mlngbui,  tO& 

■rusdiiuiT  loattH  In,  A    at^Matf,  1E6—  SInl  irti,  naiiubclurc  of,  U.  llOk 

1S7.     CUHlAullaa  of  tHHk,  A  Mm),  unwroushi.  I'lportt  of,  IL  U. 

■llndD|,lnlheco*ltnde,U.a.    liillulientB(  Steel,  cblefl;  pnfgind  M  Sbaioild.  N.  Hi. 

uherr,  (7.    lo  the  ojMer  SibeiTi  M    Id  the  Bttmuit  of  Urge  MUlei,  JndgiMnl  mulwJ  In 
codOlhEry,  A.     Intbo  vbalelUbtTT,33.3V  Hlectlni,  L  447. 

ai^atlniotU-SM.  linaniiiliiiiin,ae.«t  dlf-  St.  IuU(h\  CoUiaE,  Turn,  a  tOL 

Areuirpenodi,  A.     NumbcT  ol.  In  1835,  SSEL  Stiillnphin,  I.  tt& 

Con  of  buUdini  wid  npKlilBg  -,  lUUilia.  a.  atocklan,  ooolltn  (od  wmled,  muuftdnn  of, 
sea    WoruiTleHari  utktole  to  dfT  nt,  U.  Si.    Hi. Fdkln'i  itatUtba,  tL    C(ittiio.Tg 

SeO.  Sttne,  ill  I  mi  of,  II.  588.    Anaual,  DuntH'  or 

ttoddr  Bllb,  U.  n.  eutii  iluMtcLteB. 

a«e>nuUB(,'Mntiitiaaf,a  lla  Sunenn.    Bm  Smrltimmrt.     _ 

akni|iibIre,oiSilo|i,I.ISI.  at.  PiultKhaol.  U.  iSI. 

acJtMLntloa^hithaHvuliUan.asn.  lUe  S(n>  luu,  muDbelun  of,  IL  131 

tM  iMMd,  SJ*.    Twblt  of,  in  bnwM  Bde-  Stnw,  welital  of,  p«  Bn,  •L  m. 

ttn,  a.    autiulca  It,  mm«w  wutknm,  SIS.  SuMBftadiBlga,  mbnllttan  of,  IL  an. 

Oriilxi>iKnlndock;trdi,57S.    iDtbaEM  "iililiiiliii  ^it.  imtitImi  iif  lii  liiitimi  i  jij 

iDdU  ConnOT't  Hrrice,  ib^SK.     Id  the  SulUk,  eauntr  lO,  L  SOS. 

tkctotlM  i  LuKubln,  d.    OlufDw,  fiaa    id  Saur.  nlned,nuDufketantf,U.137.  OuuiIIt 

ttu  ins>,  a.    A  titile  of  Che  ittuki  of  ilch-  ud  T*liKafai|iDrt(QU8.  ' 

nan,  Kl.     In  prlaocu,  dHL    Anwng  the  tn»^  Suir,  or  9uxb,  river,  L  STL 

A    Id  dock-ranli^  d.    ATcnn/brquliHiuen-  BuntUv  lelio^.  In  P^fiirv*  atii  WiIk  |L  i4l 

nlit  period!,  SM.    DunUon  of  ud  BWUUtT,  iU. 

Incnulai  with  ue,  A.  gurftil,  Mmm  of,  U.  Aa 

ant  muufietan^  tMoriol   nntloe  of;  iL  96.  Buntf ,  counir  oC  L  SU. 

atMlMta  of  the  nlue  of  the  manu&clure,  97.  Su«.  counli  tZ  1.  «17. 

hnouem^orcdiAWifniAkLAiLJkBnad  SuttaciiandditO- 81& 

dike,  H.    RlUxni,  S91     tUndkin^lia,  a.  gworti,  minnftflMW  g^  it 

Cm>e*,IIXI.    BUkfaoKuidiloTeLa.   SnriDi 

tfkL  tOl    Mlud  gaedi,  A,     ltl«alluc«u 

■rtctefc^lOB.     SutU-      -'  ■ 

*^,^__j  _., .... ..  ....     ■^itutory 

iei.  Ii. 


1  niTiil.  np«t>  or,  II,  9*. 

Thmilc-i|>lnnhii,  jurwm  runiejtijm.  li.  81. 

HcMUm  of  the  operUirn,  a.    EiniUip,  lA. 
T)b«,  inr^tior  la  iliui  fat  rwflni ;  largcli  ccn. 
uaeti  In  diilnlng,  II  II      Dut;  an,  rcpnlFd, 
A.   RcvmuF  from^  before  the  repw  i  number 

rillin,  pflndpil  cointlM  fitf,  I.  MB.    Number 
ctfuTMln.SIM    U[rirlbu(lH>or,i».    Quucilr 

TimlHi.  produce  <■(.  in  EnfUnd,  i.  Mi.  In  Scot. 
Ui>d,5&    In  Irelind,  SSI. 

"lu>i.rlT  pJSISd"™'  C™^l  1^   lieron. 
•h^re,  14.    P™luei;ofll.*mlne..i4,    Foieign 


be  SUnrurr  CDurli,  17.  €mi>lUtl 


TilhM,  1^ '•>!.    Tiitiieor>li[i™P^»>'<™"*l'°»- 
)>fcnirull«il,  *03,     CoinfflUUllon  nf,  lb.    Sts- 


llhe-free,  Uthenblr,'  a^.wi. 


TVileruion  Aetl  iL  3S9 
Twiiii«torBritlih  Tnut 


ri"**. 


n,4S 


Kithcrfindi,  ISI,    Wlih  rt-in. 
Ponunl   and    SfuiTi»    ■&      Wil 
■With  Turkej,  Oreett,  ac,  •'!. 
■^     Wilh  tile  [brrien  Wnl  Ind' 

rui  Sutea.  1S3.     Wllh  coloniei 


norti  and  uponi, 
gued  in,  ig^  199. 

T^da,  lilt  t>f,  at  Blv.^.  V—., - 

TnniiliaD.  oc  InteniHdiale,  Mnti,  L  If. 

TmKiii,crliiiaiir,  L5S1.    Mltprlilnn  ar.H. 

Treaty  oF  Limerick,  Impaftinl  epoeb  In  the  bit 
lorr  of  Ireland,  it.  369,  Vinlatloo  oTIti  pri 
muT  artiele  iiummtcelng  rriiglout  iDleriUon 
A.  fcoleralion<<(llwpRncipalCethoUe>,i» 
PenecuUsn  of  Iheir  clergr,  it, 

Trent,  riier.  L  4& 

TrtthTngi.trltblnn 


or  tridlngL  1.107. 

_,  , iltMdJ  An,  In   Eneland  and 

Watn  (  lUllalia  of  rtniUi,  567.  ^Mun  of 
■he ollknni, M, Hft  An  "'i*^  adiie*. 
;  milted  fat,  durlnl  HiilaDiital  paiiod^  SK  In 
IBSt.  a.  Durlw  ten  leaiv  BI3.  ;Pniini 
eimiallKdflir,lnSeMland,S;i.  OualReMlon 
Df  the  sOkneea,  and  reniUi,  ■>■  Penou  con- 
milted  fbt,  talniaod,  576.     SUUilia  «(n. 


IMIeie.  DuMlA,  U.  IM-dOT.         ; 
,m>nuf>ciunor.»Blni^i«hu^tt.  Htt 
nunbrr  of,  li.  M7.     DiMfoJboB  U,  Ut. 
,55a  £59. 

KarceonUie&iiUthcM^ILn.    ta. 
VM,^  chielj  Ihm  HotUnd,  «l 
Turniiit.  i  i77.     Impoiunc*  irf;  ta  a  tmm,  A 
PiDduce  dT,  R«n  bmad-CHL  d.     Drilled,  ITS. 
Grealbeaefiti  of  turmphuMamf —  -'" 
Tvtnl,  n.H,  L  Mg.     The  h' 


Their 


trUbnieil,  Socirt}  of,  II.  974. 
•LUe>  d[  EnillaDd,  iL  t5>.     Cini 
'  Df  Oiford  iml   Camhridee,   i 
mnieni,l»7.    Fellowa,  a.    CuUisrruuin 

licliciUri,^!^.    ElhlbidDni,  *m     Inrnin 
mta,  A.   Degreea.  ib.  Loodoo  Unleenit* 

KIng-i  CoUtfe,  M,     Unlveraltf  of  Dnr. 


I.  'c«lW*  "i 


Vi(nncr,  IcRal  rnielmniti  tor  tbc  nKninI  ef, 

Ic^t,  >».  Conlinulty'or,  hmn  the  Tm  io  the 
Humber.M.  Vale  of  PickninB, (ft.  Diitrlelor 
HoldemcH,  0.  l^irn  pUIn  « tha  north-wat, 
ih,  Entcnaive,  In  Lancaahire,  U3.  Vale  or 
WarrtBRloii,  a.  ValaDfSrTefn,M.  orskiii. 
ceilcr and Brrkelej, Bt.  OfEaeteiandT^un- 
ton.ift.  Valeof  AjleibuiT,  BS.  Vale  of  B^ 
voir.  a.  Vale  of  Catmoie,  &  Vale  o(  Mold. 
Ih.  Vale  of  ClwTd.tb*&U)  or  North  WaliL 
a.  Vale  or  L&iucilen,  0.  bt  Tn^Vod 
Glamorgan,  9&.  Other  extenrieo  lenl  tiaett. 
0.  Eitent  oTthe  lariert  plalB,i«. 
Vale,  of  8bU««1;  ™«rrSe!^%.l 


Vn  DIaman'a  Luid,  ilaUailea  of,  L  eoa 
Vanereal  dtaaie,  IL  SSft 

Vettni,  (elect,  imm  ofiJLWa.     ^™'>^n«  of 
nwetaf.an.    B«cMMae(fWl(cM^'i>.    ^Cb^ 
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ally  eleetod,  under  Sturgcs  Bourne's  Act,  ib. 

Orettly  luperaede  the  overseen,  ib. 
Yeitry.ieiml,  how  constituted,  il.tid6.  Powers 

oi^  A. 
Vlcftrs,  of  the  Church  of  England,  ii.  4<)1. 
Viee^dmiral^  U.  561.    Pay  of,  5&L    Half-pay 

at,  S63.    P«ni4oaa  to  widows  of,  ib. 
Vice.  Admiralty  Courts,  ii  332. 
Viee^xhanoellor,  his  ftiDctions,  U.  31&  Rank  and 

salary  oLAl 
Visitor  under  the  (rid  poor  laws,  il  f>S8. 
Viul  sutistics,  il  5tt7.  Mortality,  5GS.   Sickness, 

573.  MorbiUty :  attacks  of  sickness,  561.    Dis. 

eases,  585.   Endemics,  586.   Common  diseases, 

ib.    insanity.  5t(7.   Consumption,  588.    Stone, 

ib.    Venereal  disease,    580.     Fatal  diseaitet, 

and  the  causes  of  death,  ib.    Remarks,  583. 

Fatal  diseases  at  different  ages,  594.  Sutistics, 

54)5—599.    Remarks,  599.  Conclusions;  moans 

of  promoting  public  health,  601. 
Volunteers,  ii.  555. 


W. 

Wad.    See  Black  Lead. 

Wages,  of  colliers,  ii.  7.  Of  tin  and  copper 
miners,  16.  Paid  in  the  woollen  uiauufacture, 
48,  49.  Average  to  each  person,  ib.  Average 
weekly,  in  the  factories,  62.  In  the  cotton 
manufacture,  75.  Aggregate  amount,  76.  Sta- 
tistics of,  in  the  factories,  81,  82.  Average,  in 
the  linen  manufacture,  95.  In  the  Mk  manu- 
facture, 97.  in  the  hardware  manufacture, 
Ua  Average  of,  in  Sheffield,  114.  Influence 
of  combinations  on,  ib.  Of  persons  in  the  lea. 
ther  trade,  119.  Of  seamen  and  marines, 
559. 

Walei,  principality  of,  its  supposed  etymology, 
i.  4.  Area,  lA.  SUUstics,  7.  Face  of  the 
country.  9.  Mountains,  Ii.  Vales,  Hi.  River^ 
."jd.  Lakes,  51.  Sea  coast  and  seaports,  ib. 
Geology,  78.  Climate,  115.  Botany,  117. 
Zoolcwy,  1&  Civil  divisions,  166.  Abolition 
of  its  Judicature.  167.  Counties  of,  229.  Posi- 
tion  and  extent  of,  ib.  Population  of.  399. 
Agriculture,  449.  Timber,  5'i4.  Agricultural 
statistics,  537.  Crimes  and  punishments,  560. 
Prisons,  578.  Improved  condition  of  the  peo. 
ble.  584.  Diianbution  and  income  of  the 
population,  592.  Mines  and  minerals,  IL  1. 
Fiiheries,  22.  Manufactures,  35.  Commerce, 
lH).  C(»nstitution  and  government,  SIX).  Cir. 
cuiU,  292.  Established  church,  388.  Educa- 
tion, 440.  Vital  sutistics,  567.  Poor  Laws, 
601. 

Wapentakes,  civil  division  of,  L  169. 

W^ards,  civil  division  of,  L  169. 

Warwickshire,  i.  192. 

Wash,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  L  47.  53.  Rivers  fall* 
ing  into,  47. 

Wane  lands,  of  Scotland,  1.  537.  Of  Ireland,  5iS, 
543. 

Watches,  manufacture  of,  ii.  lia  Sutistics  of, 
117. 

Waterfall  at  Hungra  Hill,  i.  34a 

Waterford,  county  of,  i.  388. 

Weald  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  situation 
and  extent  of,  i.  S6. 

Wear,  river,  i.  47. 

Weaving,  persons  employed  in,  ii.  81.  Their 
wages,  ib.  Departmenu  of.  82.  Classification 
of  the  operatives,  ib.    Earnings,  ib. 

Webs.  manufiMTture  of,  in  Wales,  ii.  54. 

WeighU  and  measures,  ii.  173.  Lineal  mea. 
sure.  ib.  Superficial  measure,  174.  Measures 
of  capacity,  ib.  Measures  of  weight,  175. 
Troy  weight ;  Diamond  weight,  ib.  Apothe- 
caries* weight ;  apothecaries*  fluid  measure,  ib. 
Avoirdupois  weight,  ib.  Bread  and  flour 
weight,  176.  Hay  and  straw  weight,  ib.  Wool 
weight,  ib. 

Welland,  river,  i.  48. 

West  Lothian,  or  Linlithgowshire,  L  296. 

WcMbury  Down,  iU  elevattoo,  1.  M. 


Westmeath,  county  of,  i.  383. 

Westminster  College,  ii.  450.  i 

Westmoreland,  county  of,  L  178. 

Wexford,  county  of,  i.  379. 

Whale  fishery,  the,  historical  notice  of,  ii.  31.  Im- 
policy of  granting  bounties,  32.  Change  in  the 
localities,  ib.  Statistics,  33.  Southern,  com- 
menced with  the  American  war,  34.  Is  dc^ 
dining,  ib.    Statistics,  ib. 

Whalebone,  annual  produce  of,  ii.  33. 

Whales,  number  of,  captured  ftom  1815—1834, 
ii.  S3.    Produce  of  the  oil,  ib. 

Wheat,  price  of,  from  1801  to  1833,  L  414.  Ro. 
Ution  of,  in  crops,  470.  Clayey  soils  most 
suitable    for;    wheat    soils,  ib.      Kinds    of. 

Sown  in  England,  varieties  of  two  species,  ib. 
cd  and  white,  ib.  Sprine  wheat,  ib.  Winter 
wheat,  ib.  Pre|Miration  of  the  seed ;  quantity  to 
an  acre,  ib.  Extent  of  the  drill  husbandry,  471. 
Harvest,  •&  Variations  in  the  crops ;  lowest  and 
highest  quantities,  ib.  Principa)  counties  for, 
472.  Average  weight,  and  yield  of  flour; 
weight  of  the  straw,  ib.  Sutistics  of  average 
produce,  482.    Crops  of,  in  Ireland,  51.5i 

Whisky,  national  beverage  of  Scotland  and  ire- 
land,  iL  135. 

Wicklow,  county  of.'l  381. 

Wigtownshire,  i.  285. 

WiUshire,  i.  220.  Woollen  manufacture  of,  ii. 
53. 

Wily,  river,  L  49. 

Winchester  College,  ii.  449. 

Windermere,  lake,  i.  50. 

Winds,  L  1(X).  Humidity  of  the  wcat  and  south, 
west,  and  dryness  of  tne  east,  102.  Westerly, 
prevail  in  summer  and  autumn,  103. 

W^tharo,  river,  i.  48. 

Wittenagemote,  iL  202. 

Woad,  I  479. 

Wolf,  the,  extirpation  of,  i.  135. 

Woody  region  of  Britain,  1.  119. 

Wool,  quantity  produced  annually  in  England, 
L  501.  DeterioraUon  of  British,  ib.  Ex- 
porUtion  of,  502.  ImporU  of  foreign,  ii. 
47,48. 

Woollen  manufacture,  the,  historical  sketch  of, 
ii.  41.  Official  and  declared  value  of  exporU, 
46,  47.  Imports  of  foreign  wool,  47.  Value 
of,  48.  Number  of  persons  employed  in,  ib. 
Objections  to  the  treaty  of  union  with  Ire- 
land,  ib.  Absurd  sUtements,  49.  Sta- 
tistlcs  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  ib.  Annual  pro- 
duction and  value  of  wool,  ib.  Entire  value 
of  the  manuftcture,  ib.  Average  wages  paid, 
ib.  Bfanual  labour  not  decreased  by  ma- 
chinenr,  5a  Review  of  prices,  ib.  Distribu- 
tion of,  ib.  Returns  of  the  factory  inspectors, 
5L  Cloth  halls,  ift.  Finishing  shops,  id.  Fac 
tories.  ib.  Stamping  acts,  52.  Returns  from 
the  (\illing>mills  of  the  quantity  manufactured, 
ib.  Extent  of,  at  Gloucester,  ib.  Statistics  of; 
in  various  counties,  SI  Classification  of  the 
West  of  England  cloths,  ib.  Stuff  or  worsted 
goods,  ib.  worsted  yam,  A.  Various  fk- 
brics,  ib.  Woollen  and  worsted  stockings,  54. 
Mr.  Felkin*s  sUtistlcs,  ^6.  Woollen  manufac 
ture  of  Wales,  ib.  Of  Scotland,  55.  Of  Ire. 
land,  56.  Various  modes  of  the  manufkcture; 
the  system  of  the  master  dotbier,  the  factory 
system,  and  the  domestic  system,  ib.  Report 
on  the  domestic  and  factory  qrstema,  5&  Com. 
parative  moral  influence  of^the  factonr  and 
domestic  systems,  60.  Health  of  the  workmen, 
ib.  sutistics  of  morUlity,  61.  Relative  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  employed.^.  Wagca,  A. 
Sutistics,  62.  Summary  of  persona  employed, 
10& 

Woollen  yam,  where  produced,  IL  54. 

Worcestershire,  1. 19& 

Worlupeople,  number  of,  in  the  coal  trade,  iL 
6.  In  the  production  of  iron,  112.  In  the 
copper  and  tin  mines,  17.  In  the  salt  trade, 
19.  In  the  stooe  quarries,  SI.  In  the  herring 
fishery,  S8L  In  the  oyster  fishery,  3a  In  the 
cod  fishery,  tft.    In  tne  woollen  maauAMture, 
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48, 4a  Id  the  flKlotict  of  Yoffluhire,  51.  In 
the  ftctorief  of  OloueHlcnhlre,  58.  In  the 
fjKrtorie*  of  WUts,  A.  IB  the  cotton  numnlhc. 
ture,75— 77.  In  the  ooCton  wUto,  78.  In  the 
lioblrin  net  trade,  Tft  A«teg1e  of,  in  the 
cotton  lhctorice,80i  In  mgM  depeitnwati  of 
eotton  workiBf,  81.  In  flex  mllle.  88L  In  the 
Scotch  linen  mMniAMturr.  91.  la  the  linen 
nuiiuCKture  of  the  UnHad  Klofdoin,  S&  In 
th«  ik\k  mmnflMtinre,  97.  Tbtd  eomBiary  of, 
iutherarioafftelBiie^lOe.  Nailen,  118L  In 
varioua  manufiMturee  of  SheOMd,  114.  Total 
number  in  the  hanlware  manufhctnre^  115.  In 
the  leather  tnde.  119L  In  fhoeoBakinf,  ib. 
lu  the  ^aaa  nanuActore,  194.  In  eoad). 
maliinc,  ]9Dl    In  cabinet-makinc,  A. 

Wortted,  manulhctimi,  VL  SO.  Spbiningof,  ex. 
tensiveljr  carried  on  at  BradAxd,  5L  NorfoUi 
long  the  prinel|»al  leat  fbr,  5a.  Etymology  of 
the  name,  ib.    Sbaga,  5ft.    Ruga,  4b. 

Wreliln7hill, the,  LML 

Writen  to  the  Signet,  il.  390. 


Wye,  river,  L  41. 


Y. 


Yart^  rirer,  i.  49. 

Yeomanry,  iL  S5& 

Yorkahlre,  L  178L  Weat  BUb^  oT,  impoctant 
manu&cturing  diatrkt,  IL  SOl  Ita  jpnportkMi 
of  the  woollen  manutectnre  three  ftturtha.  5L 
SUti^iG>,i». 

Z. 

Zetland  bto^  L  ass. 

ZlBc,  where  produoed,  IL  90L 

Zoology  of  Great  Britain,  L 199.  GMgraphicai 
distrihntioa  of  animalo.  19a  Extinct  speciet. 
1S&  Domeitic  anteali,  139.  Zuadrupeds : 
Mrdt,  A.  FaUnre  in  deaign  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  14&  Statlitloa  oTnatiTe  aaimala,  14& 
Of  native  Urda,  151.  Reptike.  159.  Marine 
ihelilUh,  lea   Radiata,  161.   Entomology,  ib. 


THE   END. 
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